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Introduction 

The  history  of  Jamaica  has  been  bound  up  with  that  of  Britain  during 
most  of  its  existence.  The  island  was  a  favourite  colony  even  in  competition 
with  New  England,  and  its  external  trade  was  almost  exclusively  with  Britain 
until  1846.  Most  of  its  prosperous  producers  established  residence  there  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  used  political  pressure  effectively  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  obtain  tariff  preference  and  expended  their  incomes  on  British 
products.  Any  adequate  economic  histor)'  of  the  colony  must  therefore  include 
the  relevant  British  history. 

From  the  early  1660’s  when  active  colonization  began,  to  1866  when  the 
island  became  a  Crown  colony,  policy  decisions  were  made  by  Order  of  the 
Crown  in  Council,  by  the  Cabinet  or  Parliament,  and  in  lesser  matters  by 
the  House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica.  This  period  includes  the  Mercantilist  era, 
which  is  discussed  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper.  The  economy  of  Jamaica 
was  then  controlled  by  restriction  of  all  external  trade  to  Britain,  and  was 
sustained  by  tariff  preference. 

Before  the  end  of  this  period,  the  Free  Trade  era  began,  in  1846.  This  was 
a  time  of  difficult)’  for  the  colonists,  for  tariff  preference  was  discontinued 
and  cheaper  European  beet  sugar  was  imported  into  Britain  without  imposi¬ 
tion  of  countervailing  duties  to  offset  the  bounty  that  the  European  ex¬ 
porters  received  from  their  governments.  These  changes  and  trade  with  North 
America  are  discussed  in  the  second  part  of  the  paper. 

In  the  third  part  the  consequences  of  diminished  British  interest  (yet  con¬ 
tinuing  control),  and  the  manner  of  return  to  tariff  preference  are  analysed. 

Finally  the  consequences,  for  Jamaica,  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Confer¬ 
ence  held  in  Ottawa  in  1932  are  discussed  against  the  background  of  world 
trade  at  that  time,  and  in  due  relationship  to  the  objectives  of  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

Discussion  of  the  relevant  United  States’  and  Canadian  tariff  policies  is 
included  in  the  last  three  parts  of  the  article. 

Mercantilist  Era 

Mercantilism  has  been  differently  defined  by  economists  and  historians.** 
The  main  concern  here  is  with  the  definitions  from  which  policies  were  de¬ 
rived  and  applied  to  Jamaica  or  colonies  including  it,  by  British  governments 

•For  a  short  discussioo  of  the  Theory  of  Mercantilism  see  (42). 
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in  the  period  of  mercantilism.  The  period  began  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Britain  had  developed  then  a  policy  requiring  that  the  external 
trade  of  colonies  be  restricted  to  the  home  market,  and  “all  goods  the  growth 
of  die  plantations  be  exported  in  English  bottoms”  (2S).  This  policy  was 
enforced  by  the  Navigation  Laws.  The  earliest  was  passed  in  1647.  Egerton 
states  that  the  old  colonial  mercantilist  system  had  ended  by  1860  (14). 
Knowles  gives  earlier  evidence,  i.e.  reduction  of  British  import  duties  on 
raw  materials  in  1822-1824.  removal  Of  these  duties  in  1842-1846,  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  duties  on  semi-manufactured  goods,  com  and  meat  in  the  same 
period  (24,  pp.  115-116,  130).  These  changes  were  evidence  of  abandonment 
of  the  theory.  Benham  states  that  the  “era  of  increasing  British  prosperity” 
under  free  trade,  which  followed  mercantilism,  was  from  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  to  1914  (5,  pp.  7-10). 

For  the  present  purpose  mercantilism  existed  in  1655  when  Jamaica  was 
acquired,  and  the  older  form  of  it  ended  in  1846.  The  decisions  for  the 
government  and  economic  role  of  the  colony  in  this  period  were  all  made  by 
the  British  Parliament  and  Orders  in  Council.  Several  explanations  have  been 
offered.  In  Beer’s  account  the  “desire  to  free  England  from  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  from  foreigners”  formed  the  underl\ing  basis  of  English  commer¬ 
cial  and  colonial  expansion  (2).  Thomas  thought  that  “by  the  hands  em¬ 
ployed  in  those  colonies  foreign  commodities  became  native,  to  the  great 
enriching  of  England  and  the  lessening  of  the  riches  of  all  other  European 
nations”  (45).  Child  observed  that  the  planters  in  Jamaica  were  growing  rich, 
and  estimated  that  the  demands  of  these  colonists  and  their  employees  for 
British  manufactured  goods  increased  employment  in  Britain  in  the  ratio  of 
four  British  workers  to  each  colonist  and  labour  force  (7). 

.  The  main  Jamaican  export  that  was  restricted  to  the  British  market  was 
raw  sugar.  TTie  exclusive  use  of  “English  bottoms”  required  by  the  Navi¬ 
gation  Laws  (43,  14)  was  to  create  a  monopoly  of  British  shipbuilding.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  Navy  would  thus  be  strengthened.  The  Dutch  were  to 
be  forced  out  of  the  prosperous  carrying  trade  which  they  had  established 
with  the  American  and  West  India  Colonies.  The  cost  of  this  monopoly 
to  the  sugar  trade  was  very  high.  The  Dutch  used  a  crew  of  eight  to  ten 
men  in  an  ordinary  trading  ship  but  thirtv'  were  employed  in  a  British  ship 
of  “about  the  same  burthen”.  The  cost  of  building  British  ships  was  double 
the  Dutch  cost.  Also,  after  the  passing  of  a  law  forbidding  importation  of 
Irish  cattle  into  England,  Dutch  and  French  ship  o\vners  could  obtain  victuals 
lor  their  ships  more  cheaply  than  the  English  ship  o\vners.  British  shippers 
had  to  pay  6  per  cent  on  loans  but  Dutch  shippers  paid  only  3  per  cent.  The 
Dutch  paid  lower  wages  to  their  seamen,  and  their  customs  charges  were 
usually  a  small  fraction  of  the  English  rates  (36).“ 

In  order  that  the  exports  of  Jamaica  and  other  cxilonies  might  be  effectively 

.  aSir  Josiah  ChUd  also  mentions  the  low  Dutch  interest  and  customs  rates.  Because  of  their 
lower  costs  they  were  able  to  send  ten  ships  to  every  English  ship  sent  to  the  West  Indies.  See 
(7,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  184-185).  For  loss  in  Dutch  and  gain  in  British  carn'ing  trade  see  (6). 
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monopolized  a  tariff  structure  was  designed  that  afforded  the  colonial  sugar 
producers  a  preference.  It  discriminated  against  foreign  raw  sugar,  colonial 
refined  and  foreign  refined,  in  this  ascending  order.  The  original  rates  were 
l/5d  per  cwt.  on  colonial  raw  sugar,  3/lOd  on  foreign  raw,  4/9d  on  colonial 
lefined  and  7/-  on  foreign  refined  (16). 

The  rates  on  foreign  sugar  were  high  enough  to  eliminate  raw  sugar  from 
the  French  West  Indian  colonies  and  Cuba,  which  became  cheaper,  and  to 
make  refining  in  the  British  West  Indies  unprofitable.  The  high  rates  on 
all  refined  sugar  favoured  the  British  refiners,  but  the  preference  given  to 
ihe  British  West  Indian  producers  of  raw  sugar  became  disadvantageous  to 
them  when  the  British  West  Indian  costs  of  production  remained  higher 
than  foreign  costs.  The  main  foreign  competitors  were  the  French  West  Indian 
colonists  and  Cuban  producers. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  French  West  Indian  cost  of  production, 
mainly  in  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  was  lower  than  the  cost  in  Jamaica: 
(a)  There  was  less  capital  available  in  France  than  in  Britain.  Most  of  the 
capital  used  by  the  French  was  provided  by  the  Dutch  (33,  p.  51).  Con¬ 
sequently  there  was  less  absenteeism  of  proprietors,  except  possibly  in  St 
Dominigue,  than  in  Jamaica;  (b)  French  planters  had  a  sense  of  local  pride 
and  communit)’.  attachment;  (c)  Their  success  depended  on  good  manage¬ 
ment,  while  the  colonists  in  Jamaica  lacked  community  interest  (39,  pp.  3-4, 
38).  They  depended  on  monojwly  made  possible  by  tariff  preference  and 
were  able  to  live  extravagantly  in  England  on  credit  based  on  “anticipated 
income”  (29,  p.  557).  The  French  colonists  could  refine  sugar  for  export  to 
France  in  the  time  of  Colbert,  and  when  refiners  in  France  successfully  op¬ 
posed  this  competition  the  colonists  could  still  export  clayed  or  plantation 
white  sugar.  The  colonists  in  Jamaica  could  not  export  sugar  in  this  form 
because  of  the  tariff  that  protected  the  British  refiners.  For  example,  in  the 
period  1710-1788  43  per  cent  of  the  sugar  produced  in  Martinique  was  plan¬ 
tation  white,  in  St.  Domingue  the  percentage  was  47  in  the  period  1767-1791, 
but  British  Customs  Registers  show  that  no  sugar  of  this  grade  was  imported 
Irom  the  British  West  Indies  since  1721  (10,  1,  p.  233). 

French  continental  refiners  obtained  a  monopoly  when  an  import  tax  of 
eight  licres  jier  quintal  was  imposed  on  sugar  refined  in  the  French  West 
Indies  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  (33,  p.  228).  Raw  sugar 
from  the  same  colonies  was  also  taxed,  but  there  is  evidence  that  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  raw  sugar  was  not  effective  in  the  long  run.  British  consular  reports 
made  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  from  Brussels  and  Ham¬ 
burg,  showed  that  French  raw  sugar  was  sold  in  these  markets  and  it  was 
cheaper  and  of  better  quality  than  Jamaican  and  other  British  West  Indian 
sugar  re-exported  from  Britain  (37,  pp.  159-161).  The  French  exporters  were 
gaining  in  these  markets  and  the  British  were  losing.  The  cost  of  sugar  from 
the  French  West  Indies  remained  lower,  although  the  shrinkage,  in  trans¬ 
portation,  was  about  25  per  cent,  while  the  Jamaican  sugar  shrank  by  only 
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12)J  per  cent  (33,  p.  277;  13,  II,  pp.  570-576).  The  elimination  of  French  raw 

sugar  from  the  British  market  by  tariff  could  prevent  the  French  colonists 
from  compeiting  with  the  British  colonists  only  when  Britain  was  a  sufficient 
market  for  the  output  of  her  colonists.  When  raw  sugar  from  the  British 
West  Indies  was  sold  on  the  continent  with  subsidy  aid  it  was  refined  there 

and  less  B.W.I.  sugar  refined  in  Britain  could  be  re-exported  to  that  market. 

Cuban  competition  too  was  successful  because  of  lower  cost  of  production, 
'fhe  capital  cost  of  a  plantation  in  Cuba  was  approximately  the  same  as  in 
Jamaica.  Interest  rates  on  loans  for  investment  in  cane  plantations  in  Jamaica 
varied  from  5  to  20  per  cent.  The  rate  in  Cuba  was  8  per  cent.  The  usual 
profit  in  Cuba  was  18  per  cent.  In  Bryan  Edwards’  account  the  colonists  in 
Jamaica  received  only  about  7  per  cent  (10,  p.  129;  29,  p.  558). 

Cuba  made  earlier  use  of  new  inventions  in  its  sugar  industry.  The  steam 
engine  was  “naturalized”  there.  The  vacuum  pan  was  adopted  earlier  and 
multi-effect  evaporation  was  used  in  Cuba  “while  as  yet  its  principle  was 
disregarded  in  Europe.”  A  fertile  soil,  largely  virgin  still  in  1760  when  Cuba 
could  first  compete  in  output  of  sugar  with  Jamaica,  was  only  one  of  the 
factors  in  low-cost  production  (10,  I,  pp.  129-130).  “Omnium”,  writing  in 
1847,  when  production  in  Cuba  had  increased  rapidly,  described  production 
in  Jamaica  as  “paralyzed  and  decayed”  (34). 

With  an  advantage  in  cost  of  production,  Cuban  sugar  entered  European 
markets  without  the  disadvantage  of  a  double  import  tariff,  under  which 
Jamaican  sugar  was  exported  to  these  markets.  In  the  mercantilist  era  British 
colonial  sugar  exported  had  to  be  shipped  first  to  a  British  port,  where  an 
import  tax  was  paid,  and  when  it  was  re-exported  to  the  continent  another 
tax  had  to  be  paid  at  the  port  of  entry.®  All  the  British  import  duty  was  not 
always  drawn  back.  A  price  of  30,/-  per  cwt.  was  a  very  profitable  one  for 
Cuban  sugar,  but  the  minimum  profitable  price  for  Jamaican  sugar  was  53/- 
per  cwt.  (39,  p.  337).  It  was  impossible  for  Britain  to  protect  by  tariff  pre¬ 
ference  both  the  producers  of  raw  sugar  in  Jamaica  and  the  British  refiners. 

In  1825  Britain  encouraged  expansion  of  sugar  production  in  Mauritius  by 
admitting  sugar  from  that  colony  at  the  same  tariff  rate  as  Jamaican  sugar, 
and  in  1836  East  Indian  sugar  was  also  admitted  at  the  same  rate.**  In  the 
period  1829-1844  the  average  Mauritian  output  was  666.7  thousand  cwt.  The 
average  annual  export  from  Jamaica  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  762.5  thousand  cwt. 

'Hie  most  important  economic  decisions  made  by  Britain  in  the  mercantilist 
era  for  control  of  the  external  trade  of  Jamaica  may  be  analysed  under  four 
heads:  (a)  Employment  in  British  Exjxirt  Industries,  (b)  Self-Sufficiency  and 

»In  1739  the  colonists  in  Jamaica  ohtained  ix'rmission  to  exix)rt  sugar  direct  to  Europe, 
but  the  authoritative  accounts  of  this  trade  shou  that  only  48  licences  were  issued  and  no 
considerable  quantity  of  sugar  was  so  exix)rted  Ix-cause  of  the  difficulties  of  complying  with 
the  regulations.  See  (37,  pp.  183-18.5;  39,  pp.  106-107,  207). 

bWhen  the  import  duty  on  Mauritian  sugar  was  37/-  per  cwt.,  the  duty  on  B.W.I.  sugar  was 
27/-.  When  the  duty  on  Blast  Indian  sugar  was  32/-  the  duty  on  B.W.I.  sugar  was  24/-.  See 
39,  pp.  367-369). 
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Comparative  Cost  Theory,  (c)  Monopoly  for  British  Sugar  Refiners,  (d)  Tarifl: 

Preference  and  Public  Revenue. 

Employment  in  British  Export  Industries 

The  estimate  that  employment  in  British  industries  exporting  goods  to 

Jamaica  would  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  English¬ 
men  producing  sugar  in  the  colony  could  not  be  realized  in  any  direct  way. 
Nearly  all  prosperous  colonists  rehimed  to  England  from  the  1730’s.  In  so 
far  as  they  were  concerned  any  increase  in  employment  because  of  their 
demand  for  goods  and  services  would  be  only  in  production  for  home  con¬ 
sumption. 

In  the  absence  of  most  of  the  colonists,  exports  were  sent  to  Jamaica  mainly 
for  attorneys,  overseers  and  workers.  The  workers  were  a  large  majority  and 
they  obtained  most  of  their  subsistence  by  growing  crops  on  Sundays  and 
public  holidays.  The  income  from  which  they  could  purchase  simple  imports 
was  obtained  from  sale  of  surpluses  of  these  crops. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  colonists  would  have  been  enterprisers  in 
Britain  if  they  had  not  invested  in  sugar  cane  plantations,  for  Britain  was 
underdeveloped  in  the  early  part  of  the  mercantilist  period.  As  enterprisers 
at  home,  using  the  same  capital  for  different  production,  they  would  have 
employed  more  or  less  Englishmen  in  production  and  distribution  there 
than  the  number  of  workers  they  employed  in  Jamaica.  The  consump¬ 
tion  of  purchased  goods  by  the  English  workers  exceeded  that  of  the  African 
plantation  workers  in  Jamaica.  Therefore  less  of  the  former  could  have  con¬ 
sumed  the  same  output  of  the  same  English  workers  producing  consumption 
goods,  than  a  given  number  of  plantation  workers  in  the  colony.  Child’s  con¬ 
clusion  that  colonization  in  Jamaica  increased  employment  in  Britain  in  the 
ratio  of  four  English  workers  to  each  colonist  and  his  employees  could  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  only  if  it  meant  that  employment  in  Britain  was  greater  than  it  would 
liave  been  if  there  had  been  no  colonization  and  no  increase  in  investments 
approximately  equal  to  the  investment  made  in  sugar  production  in  Jamaica. 

Self  Sufficiency  and  Comparative  Cost  Theory 

The  theory  of  comparative  cost,  even  in  the  elementary  form  in  which  it 
was  presented  by  .\dam  Smith  early  in  the  mercantili^ft  period  (1776)  em¬ 
phasized  that  any  country  could  obtain  maximum  possible  benefit  by  devoting 
talents  and  resources  to  production  of  the  goods  that  could  be  produced  in 
it  more  cheaply  than  in  other  countries  and  most  cheaply  of  all  goods  it 
could  produce,  and  by  exporting  these  to  obtain  other  goods.  This  could  be 
true  in  the  case  of  trade  between  two  or  more  old  countries  even  if  produc¬ 
tion  in  them  had  proceeded  previously  on  a  comparative  cost  basis. 
Innovations  that  conferred  on  lx)th  of  them  new  advantages  or  reduced 
disadvantages  would  make  mutual  gain  possible.  If  trade  was  expanded  to 
include  other  countries  there  would  be  new  possibilities  of  gain. 
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In  underdeveloped  countries  changes  in  choice  and  organization  of  produc¬ 
tion  so  as  to  gain  advantages  or  remove  disadvantages  in  productivity  should 
be  more  readily  made.  Dependence  on  any  one  form  of  production  or  on  a 
few  products  should  not  become  chronic. 

Britain  was  underdeveloped  in  the  greater  part  of  the  mercantilist  era. 
Jamaica  was  undex  eloped,  but  needs  for  growth  were  different.  Britain  needed 
raw  materials  for  industrial  production  that  seemed  most  profitable.  The 
materials  most  sought  were  timber,  flax,  cotton,  silk,  tobacco  and  sugar. 
Britain  also  needed  markets  for  consumers’  goods  and  favoured  the  West 
Indies,  particularly  Jamaica,  as  such,  for  they  did  not  “attempt  to  compete 
with  English  products  as  did  New  England”  (24,  pp.  316-18).  But  Jamaica 
needed  capital  goods,  possibly  more  than  consumers’  goods. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  Britain  was  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
providing  shipping  for  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  evidence  showed  that 
it  was  very  doubtful  that  she  could  undertake  this  at  less  disadvantage  than 
if  she  obtained  much  of  her  shipping  needs  by  selling  textiles  to  the  Dutch. 
But  struggles  for  monopoly  and  power  seemed  more  imjwrtant  than  these 
facts. 

Enforcement  of  the  use  of  British  ships,  which  imposed  a  heav)’  cost  of 
transport  on  Jamaican  and  other  B.W.I.  sugar  producers  made  it  difficult  for 
them  to  gain  a  comparative  advantage  as  producers  anti  ex[X)rters,  or  to  be 
at  small  disadvantage. 

Jamaica  was  not  a  large  provider  of  timber  and  did  not  produce  silk  or 
flax.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  the  colony  could  gain  a  comparative  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  production  of  cotton  or  tobacco,  although  cotton  might  have 
been  produced  at  less  disadvantage  than  tobacco.  Other  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  was  discouraged  by  the  tariff  preference  given  to  the  producers  of  sugar 
in  Jamaica.  Preference  will  be  separately  discussed.  There  was  no  test  of 
comparative  cost  of  production. 

The  relatively  high  cost  of  Jamaican  sugar  placed  the  British  refineries  at 
a  cost  disadvantage.  In  order  to  compete  in  international  markets  with  sugar 
refined  from  raw  French  West  Indian  and  Cuban  sugcU’,  without  artificial  aid 
such  as  bounties  on  re-export,  the  refiners’  productivity  would  have  had  to 
be  greater  than  productivity  in  continental  refineries  by  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  higher  productivity  of  Cuban  and  French  West  Indian  producers 
of  raw  sugar,  and  tlie  productivity  in  Jamaica,  which  became  the  main  British 
West  Indian  soiu’ce.  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  this  was  achieved. 

Monopoly  for  British  Sugar  Refiners 

There  being  a  cost  disadvantage  in  production  of  sugar  in  Jamaica,  a  high 
cost  of  transport,  and  c'ost  of  shrinkage  in  transit  and  in  warehouses,  the 
mercantilist  policy  of  reserving  practically  all  the  manufactiuing  processes 
for  Britain  made  the  total  disadvantage  so  great  that  the  monopoly  which 
it  was  hoped  to  give  the  British  refiners  became  impossible. 
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Although  the  manufacturing  processes  were  reserved  for  Britain  and  refin¬ 
ing  in  the  sugar  colonies  was  made  unprofitable  by  a  high  tariff,  much  of 
the  sugar  imported  from  Jamaica  and  the  rest  of  the  British  West  Indies  was 
re-exported  to  Europe  without  refining.  In  several  )’ears  of  the  mercantilist 
period  the  monopoly  was  not  complete.  Encouragement  to  re-export  raw 
sugar  was  given  in  the  form  of  a  ‘drawback’,  usually  of  a  part  of  the  duty 
paid  on  importation  (35).  From  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  quantity  of  British  West  Indian  sugar  re-exported  from  Britain  in  a  year 
was  a  small  part  of  the  quantity  imported  (3),  but  the  quantity  re-exported 
raw  was  greater  than  the  quantity  refined  for  re-export.  This  is  shown  in  a 
table  compiled  by  G.  L.  Beer  which  is  reproduced,  in  part,  below,  with 
columns  (4)  and  (6)  added. 


(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Plantation 

Sut;ur  Imported 
by  Britain 
(cwt.) 

(3) 

Raw  Sugar 
Re-exported 

(cwt.) 

(4)« 

Col.  (3) 
Sho>vn  us 
Refined 
(cwt.) 

(3) 

Refined 
Sugar  Re- 
Exported 
(cwt.) 

(«) 

Col.  (5) 

;ts  Percentage 
of  Col.  (4) 

1725 

851,952 

147,408 

137,580 

6,293 

4.4 

1730 

1,024,078 

167,980 

156,781 

14,538 

9.5 

1735 

903,634 

69,899 

65,237 

21,070 

32.3 

1740 

706,947 

67,144 

62,668 

15,046 

23.8 

1745 

655,199 

78,344 

73,121 

17,689 

24.7 

1750 

P15.344 

107,964 

100,766 

21,846 

21.8 

1755 

l,i02,679 

110,853 

103,462 

14,304 

13.6 

1760 

1.374.720 

143,683 

134,104 

58,650 

44.0 

1765 

1,227,159 

149,125 

139,183 

114,851 

82.7 

1770 

1,818,229 

199.738 

186,422 

43,609 

23.7 

aColumn  (4)  wus  computed  at  the  rate  of  107  pomids  of  raw  su>;ar  to  100  pound!,  of  refined  sugar. 
See  (30). 


In  the  years  given  in  the  table  Jamaica  was  the  largest  British  West  Indian 
sugar  producer  and  in  some  years  of  the  period  exported  more  sugar  to  Bri¬ 
tain  than  all  the  other  colonies  in  the  group. 

When  re-exports,  shown  in  cxilumn  (3),  are  compared  with  imports,  in 
column  (2)  it  is  found  that  in  six  years,  1730,  1750,  1755,  1760,  1765  and 
1770,  the  re-exports  of  raw  sugar  were  high  when  imports  were  increased. 
In  the  years  for  which  figures  are  given  there  are  only  two  exceptions,  1725 
and  1735.  In  four  of  the  six  years  the  refined  sugar  was  a  relatively  high  per¬ 
centage  of  the  raw  sugar  re-exported,  but  in  only  one  year,  1765,  was  this 
percentage  above  50,  and  in  only  three  years  was  it  as  high  as  or  higher 
than  25. 

Re-export  of  such  large  proportions  of  colonial  raw  sugar  had  unfavourable 
effects  on  (a)  the  price  of  sugar  to  British  consumers  when  re-exports  were 
encouraged  by  drawback  of  import  duty,  and  (b)  tlie  refiners’  industry. 

When  stocks  of  sugar  in  Britain  were  large  the  price  fell.  Encouragement 
of  re-export  of  raw  sugar  by  drawing  back  part  or  all  of  the  import  duty 
increased  the  total  re-exported  in  a  shorter  period  than  encouragement  of 
re-export  of  refined  sugar  by  payment  of  a  bounty.  Therefore  the  increase 
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in  the  re-export  of  raw  sugar  had  a  more  immediate  upward  effect  on  the 
British  consumers’  price. 

Sugar  re-exported  in  un-refined  form  was  refined  on  the  continent.  This 
reduced  the  European  market  for  British  refined  sugar,  and  as  French  West 
Indian  and  Cuban  supplies  of  raw  sugar  increased,  the  European  market  for 
unrefined  British  West  Indian  sugar  shrank  rapidly.  Improved  productivity 
in  British  refineries  and  importation  of  the  unrefined  sugar  duty  free  might 
have  enabled  the  British  refiners  to  keep  a  part  of  the  European  market;  or 
the  sugar  might  have  been  refined  in  Jamaica  and  the  import  duty  reduced. 
The  same  freight  rate  would  have  been  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  value. 

In  Raynal’s  account  (40),  published  in  1820,  the  British  exporters  had 
practically  lost  the  European  market  by  1740.  Beer’s  data,  which  have  been 
quoted,  show  that  exports  were  increasing  between  1740  and  1770.  However 
the  loss  of  the  continental  markets  later  was  an  undoubted  setback  to  the 
British  sugar  industry. 

In  part  re-export  of  sugar  was  diverted  to  the  American  colonies.  Encour¬ 
agement  was  gi\’en  the  British  refiners  by  both  drawbacks  and  bounties,  to 
this  end.  The  sum  of  these,  plus  the  difference  between  the  imjjort  duty  on 
foreign  and  British  sugar  entering  the  American  colonies,  gave  British  ex¬ 
porters  a  total  advantage  of  41/-  per  cwt.  The  .Acts  ot  Parliament 
establishing  this  large  benefit  are  cited  by  Dickerson,  who  also  provides  evi¬ 
dence:  the  average  exjx)rts  of  sugar  from  England  to  the  American  colonies 
for  the  period  1763-1764  was  4,337  cwt.;  for  the  years  1766-1773  it  was 
12,391  cwt.  In  1762-1763  the  American  colonies  imported  3  per  cent  of  the 
British  refined  sugar  that  was  exported.  The  average  for  eight  years  from 
1764  was  35  per  cent,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  it  was  50  per  cent  (11). 

The  attempt  to  continue  the  jx)licy  of  giN’ing  British  refiners  a  monopoly 
for  refining  colonial  sugar  was  therefore  continued  by  taxing  Britisli  con¬ 
sumers  to  pay  bounties  on  exports,  in  addition  to  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  their  sugar  due  to  the  higher  tax  that  was  placed  on  cheaper  foreign  sugar. 
'This  polic)'  also  imposed  a  cost  on  consumers  in  the  American  colonies.  They 
too  had  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  sugar  because  of  the  higher  tax  imposed 
on  foreign  sugar  so  that  the  British  refiners  and  exporters  might  get  a  tariff 
benefit. 

While  markets  alternative  to  Europe  could  be  found  the  colonists  producing 
sugar  in  Jamaica  did  not  have  to  reduce  their  output.  They  enjoyed  pros¬ 
perity  for  many  years,  till  the  early  nineteenth  century,  when  Britain  seemed 
no  longer  able  to  resist  the  benefit  available  from  comparative  atlvantage 
in  world  production  of  sugar. 

Tariff  Preference,  Public  Revenue  and  Monopoly 

The  sugar  tariff  preference  given  by  Britain  to  the  West  Indian  colonists 
was  intended  at  first  as  a  measure  for  self-sufficiency,  but  the  rate  was  in¬ 
creased  at  varying  intervals  as  British  Governments  decided  to  obtain  more 
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revenue  from  this  source.  “The  sugar  tax  was  one  of  the  most  productive 
sources  of  the  national  income  and  the  public  welfare  demanded  its  con¬ 
tinuance”  (39,  p.  190). 

The  British  consumers,  and  the  refiners  who  re-exported  sugar  paid  more 
for  it  when  the  preferential  tariff  rates  were  increased  and  higher  rates  were 
placed  on  foreign  sugar.  As  a  part,  and  sometimes  all  of  the  tax  was  drawn 
back  on  sugar  that  was  re-exported,  the  British  consumers  paid  more  of 
it  than  the  continental  consumers,  when  the  colonial  exporters,  the  British 
importers  or  the  continental  importers  did  not  absorb  it. 

Refiners  and  grocers  of  Bristol  and  London  petitioned  Parliament  in  1753 
for  legislation  that  would  prevent  the  price  of  sugar  from  rising  high,  by 
enabling  them  to  import  foreign  instead  of  British  West  Indian  sugar  (22). 
In  the  same  year  Parliament  received  petitions  requesting  that  planters  in 
Jamaica  be  required  to  cultivate  more  land  so  that  the  high  price  of  sugar 
may  be  reduced.  In  1757  Postlethwayt  could  find  no  acceptable  reason  why 
the  colonists  in  Jamaica  should  not  be  compelled  by  law  to  “break  up  more 
land  so  that  sugars,  rum  and  molasses  might  be  rendered  full  as  cheap  as 
tliose  in  the  French  colonies”  (38). 

It  is  not  safe  to  attribute  the  high  price  of  unrefined  sugar  in  Britain  in 
the  mid-eighteenth  century  exclusively  to  a  land  monopoly  in  Jamaica  or  to 
the  high  rate  of  the  preferential  sugar  tariff.  Child  and  Postlethwayt  empha¬ 
sized  land  monopoly  as  tlie  main  cause  (7),  but  both  monopoly  and  the  high 
tariff  were  important  causes.  The  colonists  in  Jamaica  could  most  effectively 
restrict  output  of  sugar  in  the  British  West  Indies  because  they  controlled 
most  of  the  land  available.  When  the  output  was  the  quantity’  required  by 
British  importers  for  all  purposes,  or  less,  they  could  increase  their  price  but 
by  a  smaller  sum  than  would  have  been  possible  if  the  tariff  rate  had  not 
been  increasing  to  obtain  more  revenue.  Although  the  demand  for  sugar  was 
sometimes  inelastic  it  could  not  remain  so  when  the  price  continued  to  rise. 
When  the  import  duty  alone  caused  the  price  to  increase  to  a  sum  per  cxvt. 
at  which  the  restricted  output  but  no  more  could  be  sold,  the  purpose  of 
restriction  was  served  by  the  tariff  rate.  If  the  exporters  had  to  absorb  the 
import  duty  it  would  have  had  the  effect  of  a  tax  designed  to  eliminate  the 
monopoly  gains  that  they  expected.  Restriction  of  output  ss'ould  have  been 
purposeless. 

TTie  conviction  that  many  of  the  colonists  who  were  in  Jamaica  grew 
wealthy  because  they  were  able  to  make  monopoly  profits  has  persisted  in 
the  literature  on  British  West  Indian  trade,  but  there  is  more  evidence  of  the 
wealth  than  of  monopoly.  Between  1733  and  1747  the  London  price  of  British 
West  Indian  sugar  rose  from  16/llJ:d  to  42/9)id  per  cwt.  (37,  pp.  186-187)* 

»See  also  Ragatz,  who  quotes  a  story  that  George  III  while  visiting  in  Weymouth  saw  a 
wealthy  Jamaican  colonist  “with  an  imix>sing  eciuipage,  including  out-riders  and  livery  that  be¬ 
spoke  the  rank  of  royalty.”  His  Majesty,  much  displeased,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  “Sugarl  eh? 
all  that  from  sugarl  How  about  the  duties,  eh,  Pitt,  how  about  the  duties?”  He  also  records 
that  the  side  and  back  walls  of  All  Saints  Church,  Southampton  “are  literally  sprinkled  with 
tablets  in  memory  of  Jamaican  families  who  once  held  high  social  positions.  See  (39,  pp.  50-51). 
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but  it  has  been  shown  that  there  were  other  high  price  factors  than  mono¬ 
poly:  high  production  cost,  poor  management,  and  high  freight  and  tariff 
rates. 

However,  the  significance  of  the  present  study  does  not  depend  on  whether 
the  wealth  was  due  to  monopoly  price.  Most  of  it  was  enjoyed  by  colonists 
as  residents  in  Britain.  Their  “conspicuous  Consumption”  contributed  much 
to  two  characteristics  of  British  production— high  cost  and  high  return*  which 
made  rates  of  exchange  of  British  goods  for  colonial  products  unfavourable 
to  colonies,  and  led  to  the  use  of  quotas  to  exclude  foreign  competition,  after 
the  Imperial  Economic  Conference  held  in  Ottawa  in  1932. 

Sugar  imported  from  Jamaica  sold  in  Britain  at  higher  prices  in  this  period 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  probably  was  a  monopoly  clement  in  these 
prices,  but  the  prices  paid  for  British  goods  were  also  not  competitive.  Also 
continental  European  goods  could  be  imported  only  through  Britain  and 
therefore  could  not  be  obtained  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Any  gain  from 
trade  depended  primarily  on  an  excess  of  the  value  of  the  same  exports  over 
the  prices  of  the  same  imports,  but  this  could  hardly  be  achiex'cd  while  the 
external  teade  of  the  colony  was  restricted  to  Britain.  An  unduly  high  cost, 
as  already  explained,  was  being  paid  for  Jamaica’s  contribution  to  the  self- 
sufficiency  that  the  mercantilists  sought,  and  at  the  same  time,  it  was  sought 
to  exact  a  large  tariflF  revenue  from  the  importation  of  sugar.  In  so  far  as 
imfiorts  for  home  consumption  were  concerned  the  high  price,  as  a  conse- 
ouence  of  a  preferential  tariff  was  paid  by  the  British  consumer.  If  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  high  preferential  tax  itself  was  passed  on,  then  it  would  be 
impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  British  consumer  paid  the  money 
cost,  and  the  imported  African  labourer  who  was  not  employed  on  a  wage 
basis  paid  the  labour  cost,  as  negatix'e  wages,  of  the  c'ontribution  to  self- 
sufficiency.  The  beneficiaries  were  the  merchant  importers,  some  of  whom 
acquired  cane  plantations  that  were  in  debt,  the  colonists  w’ho  lixed  extrava¬ 
gantly  on  credit,  and  possibly  the  refiners.  This  conclusion  would  explain,  in 
part,  the  receptivity  to  liberal  trade  doctrine  in  British  constituencies,  and 
the  rise  of  free  trade  policy,  which  ended  mercantilism  and  colonial  sugar 
tiuiff  preference. 

’The  preference  contributed  to  monoculture  in  Jamaica.  Large  investments 
were  made  in  sugar  production,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  investments.  Some  of 
tlie  investments  in  sugar  cane  plantations  could  not  be  successful.  Production 
of  sugar  per  acre  varied  as  the  same  variety  of  cane  was  grown  in  different 
parts  of  an  area  because  differences  in  soil  texture  were  unknown  or  ignored 
(39,  p.  59).  There  were  many  plantation  failures  between  1772  and  1791.  Of 
the  767  in  existence  in  1791  only  451  were  still  owned  by  the  old  proprietors, 
177  were  sold  because  of  debt  (39,  p.  192),  and  mortgagees  held  92.  In  the 

•There  is  evidence:  Henry  A.  Blake,  Governor  of  Jamaica  in  1896,  gave  three  reasons  why 
United  States’  manufacturers  had  been  displacing  British  goods:  (a)  lower  price,  (b)  cheaper 
freights,  and  (c)  mure  attention  to  local  retiuirements.  See  (9b,  23;  20), 
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same  period  80,021  executions  were  recorded  by  the  Provost  Marshal.  The 
claims  amounted  to  £22.56  million. 

The  loss  of  capital  due  to  these  failures  was  not  a  loss  to  Britain  as  a  whole, 
only  to  individual  colonists.  Many  of  the  plantations  were  maintained  on 
creit  (29)  and  when  any  of  them  failed  a  British  merchant-creditor  could 
acquire  it  for  the  amount  of  credit  given,  which  was  usually  less  than  the 
market  value.  When  the  new  owner  kept  the  estate  intact  there  was  no  capital 
loss  to  the  colony,  but  when  it  was  allowed  to  decay  there  was  loss  of  an 
asset  even  if  he  had  previously  recovered  the  sum  of  his  loan  and  interest. 

Investments  that  were  discouraged  and  greatly  reduced  were  those  made 
in  production  of  cacao,  indigo  and  coffee: 

(a)  Cacao  was  Jamaica’s  principal  export  in  the  late  seventeenth  century. 
There  were  sixty  plantations.  A  hundred  years  later  there  was  none.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  import  duty  “raised  the  cx)st  to  six  times  the  original  \’alue.’'  These  duties 
were  proportionately  higher  than  the  duty  on  tea.  The  rate  imposed  on  cacao 
imported  for  home  consumption  was  12/6  per  cwt  (13,  p.  541  and  fn.  pp. 
5*19-550;  17). 

(b)  The  growing  of  indigo  afforded  a  middle-class  prosperity.  The  capital 
outlay  to  produce  a  moderate  income  was  less  than  was  necessary  to  obtain 
the  same  income  from  production  of  sugar.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  cause 
of  failure.  Gardner,  a  general  historian,  recorded  that  a  “protective  duty 
kept  it  in  existence,  and  that  it  failed  when  the  duty  was  withdrawn”  (17). 
Edwards,  whose  five-volume  work  shows  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
Jamaican  agriculture  and  external  trade,  wrote  that  the  “cultivation  of  indigo 
was  suppressed  by  the  exorbitant  duty  of  £20  per  cwt”  (13,  p.  539). 

(c)  More  evidence  of  the  effects  of  the  import  duty  on  coffee  is  available. 
The  duty  paid  in  1770  was  calculated  to  protect  the  East  India  Company’s 
tea  trade.  The  rate  was  £1.  13.  6d  per  cwt.,  the  same  rate  imposed  on  the 
company’s  coffee  (29,  I,  p.  590).  In  1780  production  of  coffee  in  Jamaica 
was  735,392  pounds.  The  import  duty  and  excise  were  “480  per  cent  of  the 
market  value”  (13,  II,  p.  339).  In  17&3  the  excise  was  reduced  from  l/6d  to 
6d  per  pound.  A  great  increase  in  exports  followed,  from  an  average  of  1.6 
million  pounds  in  1788-1791  to  more  than  34  million  pounds  in  1814  (31).  The 
London  price  of  coffee  had  been  rising,  but  it  increased  most  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  period,  which  does  not  suggest  that  im|X)rts  were  increased  in 
the  early  part  of  the  period  because  the  colonists  had  the  incentive  of  a 
higher  price,  to  produce  more.  The  price  rose  from  between  54/-  and  73/- 
per  cwt.  in  1811  to  from  118/-  to  142/-  in  1814  (39,  p,  331). 

In  1792  the  import  duty  on  Jamaican  coffee  was  lO^d.  per  pound  and  the 
duty  on  the  East  India  Company’s  coffee  2/0l8d.  The  rates  were  increased  to 
l/5Xd.  and  2/7Xd.,  respectively,  in  1799,  when  the  preference  was  increased 
by  a  tax  of  £2  per  cwt.  ad  calorem  on  the  company’s  coffee.  The  duty  on 
Jamaican  coffee  was,  however,  increased  to  nearly  l/8d.  per  pound  by  1806, 
but  it  was  1/-  per  pound  or  112/-  per  cwt.  from  1819  to  1825  (39,  pp.  216, 
295,  335). 
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Exports  of  coffee  from  Jamaica  fell  from  an  average  of  22  million  pounds 
per  annum  in  1814-1824  to  an  average  of  18  million  pounds  in  1825-1836  (3l). 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  import  duty  of  1  /-  per  pound  in  1819-1825  was  more 
than  double  the  lower  price  of  54/-  per  cwt.  in  1811  and  nearly  equal  to 
the  lower  price  of  118/-  in  1814.  Also,  as  the  price  of  coffee  fell  to  77s-104s. 
in  1816,  the  duty  in  1819  exceeded  the  price  of  only  three  years  previously. 

The  Royal  Commission  of  1897  found  that  monoculture  was  characteristic 
of  production  in  Jamaica.  Production  of  sugar  and  rum  had  “attained  such 
dimensions  as  to  dwarf,  and  at  times  almost  to  extinguish  every  competing 
industry”  (9^,  p.  3).  If  Britain  had  been  one  of  a  few  large  markets  for  Ja¬ 
maican  products  the  high  import  duties  on  cacao,  indigo  and  coffee  would 
have  restricted  output  as  long  as  no  additional  market  could  be  found.  As 
Jamaican  exports  were  restricted  to  Britain  by  the  Navigation  Laws  the 
duties  had  their  full  price  effects  in  greatly  reducing  production. 

Period  of  Free  Trade 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  British  West  Indian  colonists  lost  the  sugar 
tariff  preference  they  had  enjoyed  when  the  import  duty  rate  on  Mauritian 
and  East  Indian  sugar  was  made  equal  to  the  rate  on  their  sugar,  between 
1825  and  1836.  In  1828  foreign  raw  sugar  also  was  admitted  into  Britain 
at  the  same  rate  when  it  was  to  be  refined  for  re-export  to  Europe  (39,  p.  372). 

By  the  Sugar  Duties  Act  of  1846  (4,  p.  345)  all  refined  sugar  from  British 
sources  was  taxed  at  the  same  rate.  A  common  import  duty  was  also  imposed 
on  all  raw  sugar  from  the  same  sources.  Sugar  from  all  sources  was  im¬ 
ported  into  Britain  for  all  purposes  free  of  duty  from  1874  to  1901.  In  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  Britain  had  already  survived  the  depression  of 
1873-1886  and  was  enjoying  prosperity.  Benham’s  account  of  tliis  event  omits 
the  significance  of  the  depression  (5,  pp.  7-10).  One  of  the  main  causes  of  it 
was  a  fall  in  commodity  prices,  (24,  pp.  142-143;  41)  which  affected  the  British 
West  Indian  colonists  adversely,  and  anotlier  and  more  decisi^'e  event  was 
added  to  their  increasing  difficulties:  European  beet  sugar  exported  with  the 
aid  of  bounties  was  imported  into  Britain  from  about  1850  to  1904.  The  export 
bounties  were  estimated  by  Deer  at  £1.  10/-  per  ton.  This  enabled  European 
exporters  to  quote  prices  less  than  their  cost  of  production.  Most  of  Europe’s 
surplus  beet  sugar  was  “absorbed  in  Britain  and  the  United  States.”  Between 
1872  and  1904  die  London  price  of  raw  sugar  fell  from  25/6  to  10/3  per  cwt., 
and  consequentiy  Jamaica  and  other  sugar  colonies  “drifted  into  a  state  of 
decline  and  distress”  (10,  pp.  504-5).  The  Royal  Commission  which  visited 
Jamaica  in  1897  found  tiiat  the  “sugar  industry  was  in  danger  of  practical  ex¬ 
tinction”  (9^,  p.  17). 

The  European  governments’  policy  of  paying  bounties  to  exporters  of  sugar, 
so  that  they  might  export  to  the  British  market,  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
since  the  early  nineteenth  century  the  world  market  prospects  for  all  sugar 
producers  had  been  declining  prices  due  to  increase  in  production.  In  1839 
the  proportion  of  cane  sugar  to  beet  sugar  produced  in  the  world  was  95.1, 
by  1889  it  was  37.7  (10,  pp.  490-1). 
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The  decline  in  the  British  price  would  not  have  been  as  great  but  for  the 
refusal  of  the  British  Government  to  impose  countervailing  duties.  The  falling 
price  for  such  quantities  of  British  West  Indian  sugar  as  were  exported  to 
Britain  between  1874  and  1901  contributed  to  the  profitabilitv’  of  re-exporting 
refined  sugar  at  reduced  prices,  but  the  price  was  ruinous  to  the  British  West 
Indies. 

Free  trade  produced  two  significant  effects  on  the  external  trade  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  which  were  more  important  then  and  in  the  1930’s  than  Ae 
change  from  sugar  to  bananas  as  the  main  export:  (a)  the  colony’s 
trade  with  countries  in  tlie  same  geographical  region  increased  and  economic 
disaster  was  thus  averted.  Its  trade  with  the  United  States  exceeded  in 
\'olume  and  value  its  trade  with  Canada;  (b)  Britain  negotiated  a  Reci¬ 
procity  Treaty  with  the  United  States  in  1892  (9“),  which  gave  the  United 
States  advantages  in  the  British  West  Indian  markets  varying  from  guarantee 
against  upward  change  of  some  tariff  rates,  to  free  entry  of  some  goods. 

Regional  Trade 

Tliis  trade  increased  and  eclipsed  the  trade  with  Britain,^  because  British 
interest  in  the  colony  had  greatly  diminished,  as  was  disclosed  in  policy 
tlecisions  made  in  1930.  The  main  provision  for  aid  to  West  Indian  sugar 
producers  was  part  of  an  allocation  for  general  irnpro\  einent  in  colonial  agri¬ 
culture.  It  was  an  annual  vote  by  Parliament  not  exceeding  £1  million  per 
anniun,  which  was  inadequate  for  all  the  colonies  (9**).  Then  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  rejected  the  minimum  sugar  price  and  tariff  policy 
recommended  by  the  West  India  Sugar  Commission  appointed  by  the  British 
Government  in  the  same  year.  Two  reasons  were  gix’en;  (i)  “His  Majesty’s 
Government  are  not  prepared  to  ask  Parliament  to  impose  on  the  community 
a  burden  of  some  millions  of  pounds  to  guarantee  the  price  of  £  15  per  ton”, 
and  (ii)  the  Government  “would  not  deal  with  the  difficulties  of  the  sugar 
industry  by  way  of  preference”  ('9**). 

Reciprocity  ami  Agreement  tcith  the  United  States 

This  treaty  was  not  a  step  in  the  direction  of  free  trade  for  Jamaica  or  any 
British  colony  in  the  group.  Any  benefit  derived  from  the  treaty  was  of  short 
duration,  for  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1894  an  import  duty’  of  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem  was  imposed  on  all  raw  sugar  imixirted  into  the  United  States 
(44,  pp.  304-5,  309,  311).  This  duty  made  the  United  States  market  unprofit¬ 
able  relative  to  tlie  unprofitability  of  the  British  market. 

In  1897  when  the  United  States’  import  duty  on  raw  sugar  of  96°  polariz- 
aUon  was  doubled  the  British  price  had  fallen  s6ll  lower.  Negotiations  with 
tlie  United  States  were  initiated  by  the  British  \\'est  Indian  colonists.  An 
agreement  was  reached  by  wliich  their  sugar  and  molasses  were  admitted 
into  the  United  States  at  a  tariff  preference  of  12/*  per  cent.  Jamaica  was  pro- 

>For  example  Imports  from  and  exports  to  the  U.S.  were  very  much  higher  than  imports  from 
and  exports  to  Britain  from  1921  to  1930.  See  (12). 
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mised  further  benefits,  the  most  important  of  which  was  20  per  cent  less 
tlian  the  general  rate  on  rum,  and  free  entry  of  bananas,  coconuts,  cacao  and 
coffee.  The  colony  undertook  to  admit  some  imports  from  the  United  States 
duty  free  and  not  to  increase  by  more  than  50  per  cent  the  duty  on  any 
goods  not  then  included  in  the  agreement. 

But  the  British  Government  required  that  Jamaica  give  to  Britain  all  pre¬ 
ferences  given  to  the  United  States.  In  that  period  Britain  gave  no  preference 
to  Jamaican  or  other  colonial  sugar.  The  colony  was  also  required  to  give 
preferential  tariff  rates  to  British  possessions  and  all  countries  entitled  to 
most-favoured-nation  treatment  by  virtue  of  treaties  with  Britain  (46). 

The  competition,  under  these  conditions,  between  Britain  and  the  United 
Slates,  mainly  in  the  Jamaican  market,  might  have  brought  the  colony  some 
of  the  benefits  of  greatest  advantage  or  least  disadvantage  in  the  production 
of  the  goods  it  imported.  But  the  conditional  British  concession  was  unrealistic, 
tor  British  export  prices  had  been  rising  intermittently  since  1892.  They  rose 
continuously  from  1898  to  1913  (26).  Britain  did  not  compete  successfully 
with  the  United  States  and  Germany  in  international  markets  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  requirement  of  equality  of  opportunity 
with  the  United  States  in  British  West  Indian  markets  could  not  increase 
British  exports  there.  Also,  if  they  were  considerably  increased  Britain  would 
have  had  to  import  more  sugar  from  these  colonies,  and  this  would  have 
increased  tlie  cost  of  her  refined  sugar  in  international  markets. 

Moreover,  two  objectives  of  British  and  United  States’  external  trade  poli¬ 
cies  were  of  greater  importance  to  them  than  trade  with  the  British  West 

Indies:  (i)  since  the  end  of  the  depression  of  1873-1886  tariff  preference 
within  the  Empire  had  become  an  increasingly  important  topic  at  Imperial 
Economic  Conferences,  and  (ii)  the  United  States  had  become  a  producer 
of  beet  sugar  and  also  desired  to  import  sugar  from  Cuba,  the  Philippines, 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Extension  of  imperial  preference  would  have  required  then  lower  tariff 
rates  in  Jamaica  on  British  and  Dominion  goods  than  on  all  imports  from 
foreign  countries,  including  the  United  States.  As  the  exports  of  Jamaica  were 
practically  all  commodities  and  would  have  been  shipped  to  the  country 
from  which  the  colony  obtained  most  of  its  imjwrts  the  return  to  imperial 
preference  and  the  trade  agreement  with  the  United  States  would  have  been 
nmtually  exclusive. 

The  colony  obtained,  in  that  period,  no  advantage  in  the  British  market 
comparable  with  -the  preference  that  Britain  required.  As  it  did  not  have  a 
variety  of  products  to  offer  that  could  be  compared  with  the  variety  Britain 
could  offer,  in  competition  with  the  United  States,  a  British  import  duty 
would  have  had  to  be  imposed  on  European  beet  sugar,  in  excess  of  the 
bounty  that  the  European  exporters  received  if  some  substantial  reciprocal 
benefit  was  to  be  afforded. 

In  1890  the  United  States  Government  decided  to  .encourage  expansion  of 
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sugar  refining  by  removing  all  import  duties  on  raw  sugar.  This  was  done  by 
the  McKinley  Tariff  Act.  The  refiners  were  protected  by  a  tax  of  one-half 
cent  per  pound  on  foreign  refined  sugar.  Raw  sugar  production  in  the  United 
States  was  encouraged  by  a  bounty  of  2  cents  per  pound  ( 44,  pp.  275-6 ) .  These 
measures  were  to  be  effective  from  July  1891  to  July  1905. 

It  was  implicit  in  this  policy  of  protection  that  British  West  Indian  and 
other  foreign  producers  could  expect  to  be  allowed  access  to  the  United 
States’  market  only  if  their  governments  gave  a  clear  reciprocal  preference 
to  United  States’  exports,  but  Jamaica  could  not  do  this  because  of  the  British 
insistence  on  the  same  preference  as  the  United  States  received. 

In  1903  the  United  States  decided  to  import  a  large  part  of  its  raw  sugar 
from  its  own  colonies  and  from  Cuba.  Bv  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  Cuba  was 
given  a  tariff  rate  “at  least  20  per  cent  lower  than  the  duty  on  sugar  imported 
from  other  foreign  countries.”  In  1898  Hawaiian  sugar  was  admitted  duty 
free,  so  was  Puerto  Rican  sugar  in  1901  and  Philippine  sugar,  in  1909  (44, 
pp.  395-6,  397-8).  The  dutx’  on  Cuban  raw  sugar  was  1  cent  per  pound,  on 
sill  other  foreign  sugar  it  wsis  1.25  cents  (44,  pp.  42.5-7).  Therefore,  as  free 
trade  in  sugar  ended  in  Britain  in  1901-1903,  an  evaluation  of  free  trade,  as 
far  as  Jamaica  was  concerned,  must  precede  discussion  of  changes  in  British 
sugar  tariffs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  free  trade  era,  1901-1915. 

The  institution  of  free  trade  did  not  leave  the  British  West  Indies  free  to 
formulate  economic  policy.  The  British  Possessions  Act  (4,  p.  347)  passed  in 
1846,  the  year  in  which  the  Sugar  Duties  Act  initiated  free  trade,  was  in¬ 
tended,  in  part,  to  enable  the  colonies  to  tax  foreign  goods  at  the  same 
rate  as  British  goods.  Specifically,  the  British  possessions  in  America,  including 
the  West  Indies,  and  Mauritius  could  reduce  or  repeal  “duties  of  customs”,  if 
Her  Majesty  gave  assent  to  local  laws  passed  for  such  purposes. 

This  policy  seems  to  have  been  observed  in  the  Colorual  Laws  Validity  Act 
of  1865,  by  which  any  law  made  in  a  colony  would  not  be  void  and  inoper¬ 
ative  unless  it  was  repugnant  to  a  specific  Act  of  Parliament  or  Order  in 
Council  (25*).  But  the  reality  of  power  to  formulate  policy  was  to  be  found 
rather  in  constitutional  status.  A  year  before  the  Validity  Act  was  passed  only 
1,903  persons  in  a  population  of  500,000  in  Jamaica  had  the  franchise.  The 
island  became  a  Crown  colony  in  1866,  a  status  which  was  continued  with¬ 
out  significant  change  until  1944.  The  new  restriction  of  Jamaica’s  external 
hade,  when  British  free  trade  was  finally  abandoned  in  1932  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  presently.  Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  notxvithstanding  the  free¬ 
dom  to  reduce  or  repeal  tariff  rates,  regulation  of  colonial  external  trade 
was  not  less  important  because  policy  was  “directed  to  the  removal  instead 
of,  as  formerly,  to  the  maintenance  of  restriction”  (18).  Lord  Grey,  who  made 
this  policy  statement  also  emphasized  that  “Parliament  did  not  abdicate  the 
duty  and  the  power  of  regulating  the  commercial  policy  not  only  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  the  Empire.”  It  has  been  shown  that  trade  agreements 
with  the  United  States  could  be  made  only  with  British  approval  and  on 
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terms  that  gave  Britain  equal  advantages.  And  it  is  kno\Mi  tliat  tlic  British 
West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  made  >vith  Canada  in  1912,  and  subsequent 
agreements  with  the  Dominion  could  not  be  put  into  effect  without  British 
consent. 

Tlio  constitutional  status  and  the  regulation  of  trade  by  tariff  preference 
and  more  generally,  had  established  a  tradition  and  im|X)sed  restrictions  tliat 
retarded  economic  growth  more  than  e.xtemal  trade  could  promote  it  when 
tariff  rates  on  British  and  foreign  goods  imported  were  equalized.  It  had 
l»«>en  so  much  emphasized  in  the  literature  on  the  British  \Vcst  Indies  that 
siigar  was  the  staple  product  of  the  area  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  free 
trade  era  British  investors  did  not  regard  these  colonies  as  places  where 
other  production  could  be  undertaken  profitably.  The  unlikelihood  of  a  British 
market  protected  by  tariff  preference  was  the  cause  of  this  dubious  attitude. 

•Any  benefit  that  could  have  been  derived  from  free  trade  after  the  great 
decline  in  sugar  production  depended  on  foreign  investment  or  on  internal 
investment  by  means  of  credit  and  loans.  At  such  an  early  period  of  de\-elop- 
ment  of  such  a  small  area  with  no  known  natural  resources,  except  sources 
of  |X>wer  and  fertility  of  soil,  it  was  unlikely  that  foreign  in\estment  ^^•ould 
he  adequate  and  sufficiently  diverse  for  sustained,  balanced  growth.  Most 
of  the  external  investment  in  the  banana  trade  was  opjxjitunistic,  and  there 
was  not  a  sufficiency  of  other  production  for  sale  in  the  new  internal  market 
that  existed  as  incomes  in  the  liands  of  persons  employed  in  banana  growing 
and  shipping.  Moreover,  the  banana  industry  itself  became  too  precarious 
for  dependence  on  incomes  it  afforded  for  purchase  of  other  goods  that  might 
have  been  produced  simultaneously. 

It  was  imperative  that  credit  should  be  used  to  construct  basic  assets, 
wliich  would  have  been  the  most  effective  encouragement  that  could  be 
offered  both  internal  and  foreign  investors.  Encouragement  of  internal  invest¬ 
ment  oriented  to  tlic  future  of  the  society  was  more  important  than  giving 
of  concessions  to  transient  investment  that  was  likely  to  exhaust  resources 
rapidly  for  export  to  large  external  markets  in  raw  fonn.  Also,  onlv  a  small 
proportion  of  profits  earned  on  migratory  cxtenial  capital  could  be  expected 
tv*  be  reinvested  in  the  colony. 

Colonial  status  did  not  permit  autonomous  use  of  credit.  Tlie  constitution 
(jf  1941  still  required  prior  approval  of  tire  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
before  any  change  in  currency  legislation  could  be  made.  The  decision  to 
retain  tliis  restriction  even  tlien  placed  the  new  policy  makers  in  the  colony 
in  tlie  disadxantageous  situation  of  having  to  make  fiscal  decisions  \vithout 
being  able  to  ensure  c'O-ordinating  monetary  policy. 

Tariff  Policy  in  1901-1932 

In  1901  British  import  duties  were  common  to  sugar  from  all  sources,  but 
tliey  were  increased  so  rapidly,  from  4/2d  to  25/ 8d  per  c'^^’t.  between  that 
Near  and  1918,  that  they  miist  be  regarded  as  duties  imposed  witli  a  policy 
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purpose.  A  policy  became  evident  in  1915,  It  was  to  foster  a  British  beet 
sugar  industry.  A  home  preference  was  instituted  and  two  measures  were 
taken  to  make  it  effective:  (1)  an  excise  duty  was  levied  on  the  beet  sugar 
in”  1915  but  it  was  less  than  the  import  duty  on  colonial  sugar,  which  was 
equal  to  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  in  the  years  1901-1917.  Therefore  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the.se  equal  duties  and  the  excise  was  a  home  prefer¬ 
ence,  from  1915  to  1918.  (2)  A  colonial  preference  that  applied  to  Jamaica 
was  given  in  1919.  It  was  continued  at  an  increasing  rate  till  1931.  By  1918 
the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  was  greater  than  the  duty  on  colonial  sugar  and 
I  y  1924  a  subsidy  had  been  given  to  the  British  beet  sugar  industry  (10,  11, 
pp.  4.30-1,  441-3).  The  colonial  preference  that  became  effective  in  1918- 
1919  was  the  difference  between  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  and  the  duty 
on  colonial  sugar,  and  the  home  preference  was  the  difference  between  the 
excise,  which  was  less  than  the  duty  on  colonial  sugar,  and  the  duty  on 
foreign  sugar.  Thus  the  home  preference  was  made  greater  than  the  colonial 
preference.  Tliere  was  no  excise  duty  on  beet  sugar  in  1922  and  1924,  and 
the  home  preference  was  consequently  very  great,  i.e.  equal  to  the  whole  ol 
the  foreign  duty. 

Both  the  import  duties  on  colonial  and  on  foreign  sugar  were  reduced  in 
1924,  and  in  1925  the  colonial  rate  was  reduced  by  more  than  the  foreign 
rate.  The  beet  subsidy  was  reduced  in  1928  and  in  1931.  Thus  the  colonial 
preference  was  increased  and  the  home  preference  reduced.  The  colonial  pre¬ 
ference  (ontinucHl  to  depend  on  home  production. 

The  subsidy  and  home  preference  were  given  to  encourage  beet  sugar  pro¬ 
duction  during  a  period  of  shortage  in  wartime  but  production  of  beet  sugar 
was  continued  in  peacetime  as  an  essential  industry.  This  reduced  the  market 
for  British  West  Indian  sugar. 

There  were  more  fundamental  imperial  reasons  for  the  return  to  colonial 
preference: 

(a)  Britain  s  Return  to  Protection 

Protection  in  this  period  began  with  the  passage  of  the  McK^ima  .\ct  in 
1915,“  and  proceeded  with  the  Finance  .\ct  of  1919  (2.5’’)  and  the  Safeguardinti 
of  Industries  Act  of  1921  (2.5®).  The  first  of  these  .4cts  imjxised  an  imjxirt 
dut)'  of  33*/3  per  c?ent  on  some  luxuiy'  goods,  the  second  accorded  preferential 
rates  to  Empire  countries,  and  the  third  protected  “certain  articles”  of  a 
“pivotal  character”  b\’  imposing  higher  duties  on  competing  foreign  products. 

Britain  exjjected  tariff  retaliation  in  foreign  countries,  and  colonial  markets 
tliat  could  be  controlled  seemed  more  important  than  hitherto,  although  it 
was  recognized  that  most  of  the  British  foreign  trade  could  not  be  forced 
into  Empire  channels. 

(h)  Imperial  Self-Sufficiency 

Tw'o  Briti.sh  Government  papers  published  in  1917  emphasized  self-suffi- 

“Theie  were  no  corresponding  excise  duties.  See  (1,  pp.  17-lS;  21,  II,  Part  I,  pp.  137-8). 
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ciency  and  imperial  preference  as  appropriate  policy.  These  were  the  Balfour 
Committee’s  Report  and  a  Resolution  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  (’9*). 
In  the  first  it  is  stated  that  “steps  must  be  taken  to  stimulate  the  production 
of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles  within  the  Empire 
wherever  the  expansion  of  production  is  desirable  for  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.”  In  the  second  a  policy  for  self-sufficiency  that 
required  contributions  from  the  colonics  and  other  areas  of  the  Empire  was 
set  out.  Each  colony  was  to  give  “specially  favourable  treatment”  and  facilities 
to  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  other  areas. 

Implicit  in  this  requirement  was  the  assumption  that  the  main  imports 
needed  in  any  colony  were  goods  that  other  units  of  the  Empire  were  eagei 
to  exjx)rt,  for  admission  of  these  particular  goods  into  the  colony  on  pre¬ 
ferential  tariff  terms  was  the  condition  for  encouragement  of  the  colony’s 
exports,  by  tariff  preference,  to  other  units.  But  there  was  no  integrated 
scheme  for  production  according  to  area  specialization  and  consequently 
some  of  the  larger  units  of  the  Empire  were  encouraged  bv  British  tariff 
preference  to  produce  goods  in  the  production  of  which  they  did  not  speci¬ 
alize  and  to  export  them  to  Britain  in  competition  with  colonial  goods  pro¬ 
duced  at  lower  cost.  For  example  Australia  took  advantage  of  an  Empire 
preferential  tariff  rate  higher  than  the  colonial  preferential  rate  but  sub¬ 
stantially  lower  than  the  foreign  rate,  to  jrroduce  sugar  at  a  higher  cost 
than  the  British  West  Indies.  In  the  late  1930’s  from  4  to  8  million  cwt.  a 
year  was  “dumped”  in  the  British  market  at  from  £8  to  £9  per  ton  when 
the  price  in  Australia  was  £25  per  ton  ('5,  pp.  84-5).  This,  too,  reduced  the 
market  for  British  West  Indian  sugar  but  not  in  order  to  obtain  cheaper  sugar 
from  other  sources. 

The  regional  trade  of  Jamaica  had  become  the  main  part  of  its  external 


Exports  of  Bananas,  1904-1909 
(I) 


Canada 

United  Kin^doin 

United  States 

Year 

Valup 

% 

\’alue  7o ' 

Value 

% 

1904-5 

£  608 

.  1 

£40,133  7.7 

£473,144 

92.2 

1905-6 

3240 

.4 

68,506  8.1 

770,814 

91.5 

1906-7 

6489 

.7 

68,979  7.9 

805,030 

91.4 

1907-8 

1345 

.  1 

54,521  5.2 

982,843 

94.7 

1908-9 

1690 

^  2 

68,225  6.5 

974,905 

93.3 

Exports 

OF  Ro.m.  1904-1909 

(II) 

Canada 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Year 

\'ahie 

Value  % 

Value 

% 

1904-5 

£2486 

2.6 

£  73,197  79.1 

£  332 

.3 

1905-6 

1767 

1.8 

79,109  80 

285 

.3 

1906-7 

1724 

1.3 

117,213  87.4 

326 

.3 

1907-8 

2821 

1.6 

151,507  86.4 

691 

.4 

1908-9 

2684 

1.5 

161,356  86.4 

357 

.2 
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Exports  of  Sugar,  1904-1909 


(III) 

Year 

Canada 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Value 

% 

Value 

% 

Value 

% 

1904-5 

£87,153 

74.9 

£  20,339 

17.4 

£2,560 

2.2 

1905-6 

72,323 

59.1 

40,076 

32.8 

679 

.6 

1906-7 

93,081 

78.5 

18,765 

15.8 

273 

.3 

1907-8 

78.086 

72.0 

26,019 

23.5 

471 

.0 

1908-9 

58,459 

75.8 

11,899 

15.4 

- 

- 

Source:  Ref.  (9d,  App.  I 

pp.  240,  242). 

F  trade  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  foregoing  tables  show  the 
I  relative  importance  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Britain 

(for  the  main  exports  of  the  colony  in  1904-1909: 

While  the  United  States  imported  most  of  the  bananas,  the  United  King¬ 
dom  imported  most  of  the  rum  and  Canada  most  of  the  sugar.  For  example, 
in  the  year  1904-1905  the  United  States  imported  the  least  value  of  bananas 
lor  the  period,  but  this  value,  which  was  £473,144,  greatly  exceeded  the 

t*  sum  of  the  highest  values  of  rum  and  sugar  imported  by  Britain  and  Canada, 

taken  together,  in  the  same  period. 

^  Canada’s  interest  in  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies  increased  at  the 
"  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  tariff  preference  of  25  per  cent  on  sugar 

I  of  96°  polarii-Ation,  given  in  1897,  continued  till  1900,  It  was  not  effective, 

^  for  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act  passed  in  the  United  States  had  imposed  a  counter- 

'  vailing  import  duty  of  about  27  cents  per  100  pounds  on  sugar  exported  from 

f  Europe  with  the  aid  of  a  bounty.  Canada  did  not  impose  such  a  duty,  nor 

i  did  Britain.  The  price  of  German  beet  sugar  in  New  York  included  this  tax. 

f  Consequently  British  West  Indian  sugar,  which  was  not  subject  to  a  com- 

I  parable  tax,  was  imported  into  the  United  States  at  a  tariff  advantage  of  9 

■  cents  in  excess  of  the  Canadian  preference.  Canada  increased  the  preference 

I  from  25  to  33 ‘/a  per  cent,  or  24  cents  per  100  pounds  (47,  pp.  696-8),  but 

j  this  was  less  than  the  tariff  advantage  afforded  by  the  United  States. 

I  The  tariff  benefit  obtained  in  the  United  States  was,  liowever,  lost  to  the 
.British  West  Indies  because  of  changes  in  tariff  policy:  (1)  in  1903  the 
Brussels  Convention  abolished  “all  bounties  on  the  production  and  export 
of  sugar”  and  thereafter  European  sugar  was  sold  in  the  United  States  at 
a  lower  price,  i.e.  the  former  price  plus  an  increase,  minus  the  countervailing 
j  duty,  which  was  greater  than  the  increase;  (2)  Cuban  sugar  of  90°  polar- 

^  ization  was  admitted  at  a  preferential  rate  of  20  per  cent  less  than  the 

I  general  rate  (44,  p.  399;  47,  pp.  699-700).  The  United  States  had  previously 

I  remitted  import  duties  on  Hawaiian  sugar  and  discontinued  duties  on  Puerto 

Rican  sugar.  And  an  Act  of  1909  authorized  importation  of  Philippine  sugar, 
not  exceeding  300,000  tons  per  annum,  duty  free  (44,  pp.  397-400). 

(Canada  placed  a  surtax  of  one-third  the  general  rate  on  imports  from  Ger¬ 
many,  including  beet  sugar,  and  as  a  result  of  this  and  the  United  States' 
tariff  changes  a  larger  market  became  available  in  Canada  for  British  VV't^st 
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Indian  sugar.  The  tariff  preference  was  increased  to  31  cents  per  100  pounds, 
but  the  preferential  rate  itself  was  increased  from  47%  cents  to  525*  cents 
per  100  pounds.  The  preferential  rate  on  refined  sugar  remained  at  84  cents, 
and  the  differential  at  42  cents.  There  were  hvo  other  differentials,  one  be¬ 
tween  the  rate  imposed  on  British  refined  sugar,  which  was  the  final  product 
of  colonial  raw  sugar,  and  the  rate  on  the  raw  sugar  itself,  i.e.  84  cents  minus 
47%  cents,  or  36%  cents,  in  1907;  the  other  between  the  rate  on  British 
sugar  refined  from  colonial  raw  sugar,  and  the  rate  on  foreign  raw  sugar. 
This  was  84  cents  minus  715*  cents,  or  125*  cents,  in  1897.  The  difference 
was  reduced  to  84  minus  835*,  or  one-half  of  1  cent,  in  1907. 

The  Canadian  market  was,  however,  less  than  these  preferences  indicate. 
Canadian  refiners  could  import  foreign  sugar  up  to  one-fifth  of  the  raw  sugar 
they  needed.  The  market  available  was  for  less  than  two-thirds  of  tlie  British 
West  Indian  sugar  that  could  be  e.xported.  A  British  Royal  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1908  recommended  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  general 
tariff  rates  on  imports,  by  both  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  and  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  importation  of  foreign  raw  sugar  at  preferential  tariff  rates  (9^). 

These  reconunendations  were  not  accepted  in  principle  by  the  legislature 
of  Jamaica  because  the  trade  of  the  colony  with  the  United  States  was  of 
greater  value  than  its  trade  with  Canada  or  Britain  in  1912,  when  the  pro- 
\isions  of  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of  tliat  year  were  deter¬ 
mined.  The  passing  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act  by  the  United  States  Congress 
in  1909  was  another  appreciable  reason,  for  tliis  Act  provided  for  imposition 
of  an  additional  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  imports  from  any  country 
“unduly  discriminating'’  against  the  United  States  (44,  p.  403).  The  value 
ot  the  trade  of  Jamaica  with  the  United  States,  Britain  and  Canada  in  1912 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Imports  into  Jamaica 
($000) 

Year  Total  From  Canada  From  Britain  From  U.S. 

Value  %  Value  %  Value  % 


1912 

14,845 

1,615 

10.9 

6,489 

43.7 

6,741 

45.4 

Exports  from  Jamaica 
($000) 

Year 

Total 

To 

Value 

Canada 

% 

To 

Value 

Britain 

Tc 

To  the 
Value 

U.S. 

Tc 

1912 

12,518 

879 

7 

1,703 

13.6 

9,936 

79.4 

The  agreement  was,  however,  open  to  Jamaica,  and  the  preferences  of  1907, 
which  were  changed  only  as  shown  below,  in  so  far  as  sugar  was  concerned, 
were  guaranteed  for  ten  years  (47,  p.  710). 

Item  (a),  which  was  more  important  to  Jamaica,  it  being  raw  sugar, 
shows  a  large  increase  in  the  preferential  rate,  with  the  increase  in  the  general 
rate.  The  differential  was  slightly  increased.  This  policy  in  giving  imperial 
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Tariff  No. 

Article 

Rates  of  1907 
Pief.  General 

(cents) 

Rates  of  1913-1914 

Pref.  General 

(cents) 

(a)  135 

Sugar  n.o.p.  sot 
above  No.  16  Dutch 

Std.  in  colour, 
tetting  96*  by  the 
polariscope,  per 

100  pounds 

52^3  83V2 

31 

$1.03% 
Sew  diff.  = 

$1.37V2 

.33% 

Tariff  No. 

Article 

Rates  of  1907 
Prof.  General 

(cents) 

Rates  of 
Pref. 

(cents) 

1913-1914 

General 

(b)  134 

All  sugar  above 

No.  16  Dutch  Std. 
in  colour  and  all 
refined  sugar  test¬ 
ing  100*  by  the 
polariscope, 
per  100  pounds 

84  $1.26 

.42 

$1.64 
New  diff. 

$2.00 
=  .36 

tiiriff  preference  had  woven  a  pattern  in  Canadian  tarifis.  The  increase  in  the 
preferential  rate  was  100  per  cent.  It  is  clear  that  this  policy  was  similar  to 
the  British  tariff  policy  of  the  mercantilist  era.  Passing  on  of  higher  rates 
to  Canadian  .'onsumers  depended  on  the  inelasticity  of  their  demand  (which 
may  be  assumed  to  have  been  considerable),  and  a\ailability  of  sugar  from 
other  sources.  In  much  less  degree  it  depended,  as  in  the  British  case,  on 
the  eagerness  of  Canadian  exporters  to  increase  sales  in  the  British  West 
Indies.  Whatever  part  of  the  higher  rates  could  not  be  passed  on  would 
have  had  to  be  absorbed  by  the  West  Indian  producers. 

Item  (b);  The  increase  in  the  preferential  rate  was  nearly  100  per  cent, 
while  the  differential  fell  by  14.3  per  cent.  These  rates  are  taxes  on  refined 
sugar  which  Jamaica  and  the  other  West  Indian  colonies  did  not  export 
directly.  The  preference  was  given  to  West  Indian  and  other  colonial  sugar 
refined  in  Britain.  If  a  part  of  the  higher  preferential  tax  was  paid  by  the 
British  refiners  because  the  Canadian  price  could  not  be  increased  any  further 
without  considerable  loss  of  marlcet,  due  to  the  competition  of  sugar  refined 
in  Canada,  the  exports  of  raw  sugar  from  the  West  Indies  to  Canada  naight 
have  increased  at  a  normal  rate,  while  the  exports  to  Britain  remained  static. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Canadian  consumers  did  pay  a  part  of  the  higher 
rates,  for  apar^  from  tfie  relative  inelasticity  of  demand  for  sugar,  there  was 
no  preference  for  West  Indian  sugar  in  the  alternative  market,  Britain.  The 
import  duty  payable  there  on  raw  sugar  in  1914,  l/lOd.  per  cwt.,  was  very 
much  less  than  the  Canadian  rate,  and  the  British  home  preference  was  no 
more  than  this  sum,  there  being  no  excise  on  British  beet  sugar  then.  The 
difference  between  the  Canadian  and  British  preferential  rates  was  changed, 
and  the  British  rate  rose  above  die  Canadian  rate  in  September  1915.  There 
was  yet  no  colonial  or  imperial  preference  in  Britain  and  the  home  preference 
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of  2/4d.  per  cwt.  was  not  yet  important,  for  the  British  beet  sugar  production 
was  still  small. 

Jamaica' entered  tlie  Canada-West  Indies  Agreement  of  1920.  By  Article  II 
Canada  agreed  to  levy  on  goods  imported  from  the  British  West  Indies,  which 
were  subject  to  duty,  “no  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  duties  imposed  on 
similar  goods  imported  from  any  foreign  country.”  Sugar  was  the  article  of 
main  interest  to  Jamaica.  The  colony  agreed  to  levy  no  more  than  75  per 
cent  of  the  general  rate  on  Canadian  goods.  The  preference  given  by  Can¬ 
ada  to  West  Indian  sugar  was  increased  from  33.75  cents  to  nearly  84  cents 
($0,837),  which  was  higher  than  the  new  British  preference  (47,  pp.  711-4)  on 
colonial  sugar  given  in  1919,  when  Britain  was  returning  to  protective  tariffs.® 

Further  preference  was  given  by  Canada  to  West  Indian  sugar  and  other 
goods,  and  preferences  were  given  Canadian  products  by  the  West  Indies, 
by  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of  1925  (32,  p.,100).  The  Can¬ 
adian  preferential  rate  on  sugar  of  96°  polarization  was  reduced  to  66  cents 
and  the  differential  thus  increased  to  $1.02567  per  100  pounds.  Bananas, 
which  were  temporarily  more  valuable  than  sugar  in  Jamaican  exports,  were 
admitted  into  Canada  duty  free,  with  the  reservation  that  all  bananas  from  all 
countries  may  be  so  admitted  if  there  were  sufficient  evidence  of  pressure 
for  a  monopoly  price.  Nevertheless  effective  pressure  for  Canadian  monopoly 
prices  of  cheap  textiles  and  foobvear  w'ere  to  be .  exerted  in  Jamaica,  by 
means  of  British  tariffs  and  quotas  imposed  as  results  of  the  Imperial  Eco¬ 
nomic  Conference  held  in  Ottawa  in  1932. 

The  United  States’  market  for  British  West  Indian  sugar  w'as  contracted 
further  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1922,  which  imposed  a  general  rate  on  raw- 
sugar  of  2.206  cents  per  pound.  The  rate  on  Cuban  sugar,  which  was  1.7648 
was  still  20  per  cent  less,  but  it  was  the  effective  duty,  for  in  1922  imports 
of  sugar  from  Cuba,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines  and  Puerto  Rico,  together  with 
domestic  output,  were  sufficient  for  all  needs  (44,  p.  457).  Agreements  with 
British  West  Indies,  as  far  as  sugar  was  concerned,  ceased  to  be  of  value. 

In  sum,  in  this  period  the  external  trade  of  Jamaica,  which  was  still  mainly 
in  raw  agricultural  products  (of  which  sugar,  with  the  by-product  rum,  was 
second  in  value)  lost  market  in  Britain  due  to  the  fostering  of  a  British  beet 
sugar  industry  and  to  exports  of  Australian  sugar  to  Britain  at  dumping 
prices.  This  form  of  competition  has  continued:  of  the  quantity  of  sugar, 
1,643,000  tons,  that  the  British  Government  undertook  to  purchase  from  the 
Commonwealth  in  1953-1957,  the  British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana 
were  allocated  670,000  tons.  Australia  received  an  allocation  of  314,000  tons. 
And  future  plaqs  based  on  these  allocations  were  for  an  increase  of  exports 
from  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  to  900,000  tons  and  from  Australia 
to  600,000  tons  (9^)*’.  The  United  States’  market  for  Jamaican  bananas  ex- 

aFor  a  complete  table  showiug  all  Canadian  xvefcrcnces  on  sugar  from  1897  to  1921  see  (47, 
p.714)  . 


bSee  aso  British  Commonwealth  Producers’  Letter,  December,  1954. 
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paneled  rapidly  and  most  of  the  income  of  the  colony  depended  on  it,  but 
the  market  for  sugar  was  lost.  Conditions  in  the  Canadian  market  for  sugar 
were  similar  to  those  in  the  British  market  in  the  mercantilist  period.  Canada 
imported  bananas  on  favourable  terms,  but  the  rate  of  expansion  of  tlie 
Canadian  market  for  both  products  was  inadequate  for  export  there  of  the 
increased  production  of  both  that  would  have  been  necessary-  for  the  colony, 
if  they  were  to  continue  to  be  its  main  sources  of  income. 

Imperial  Economic  Conference  of  1932 

Britain’s  return  to  tariff  protection  was  followed,  in  1932,  by  more  general 
resort  to  tariff  preference,  with  the  objective  of  imperial  sufficiency  instead 
of  self-sufficiency,  for  which  colonial  preference  was  given  in  the  mercantilist 
period.  The  external  trade  of  the  colonies  was  not  restricted  as  it  was  by  the 
Navigation  Laws,  but  their  piurticipation  in  bargaining  w-as  disallow-ed.  In 
1912, 1920  and  1925  the  British  West  Indies  were  able  to  make  approved  trade 
agreements  witlr  Canada.  In  1932  all  colonies  .had  to  accept  official  repre¬ 
sentation  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

In  most  of  the  agreements  Britain  made  with  individual  Dominions  there 
w-as  a  clause  by  which  the  British  Government  undertook  to  “invite”  the  colo- 
idal  governments  to  give  any  preference  “which  for  tire  time  being  may  be 
accorded  to  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire,”  and  also  to  give  to  the 
Dominions  “new  or  additional  preferences”  specified  in  each  agreement  (9'). 

The  British  trade  agreement  made  with  Canada  was  the  most  important 
to  Jamaica.  It  included  provision  intended  to  exclude  by  tariff  United  States 
and  Japanese  competition  with  Canada  and  Britain  in  the  export  of  cheap 
textiles  and  footwear  to  the  colony.  In  1934  the  tariff  preference  per  pair 
of  cheaper  footwear  was  increased  from  I/-  to  2/-  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Jamaica  accepted,  inevitably,  the  invitation  to  give  tire  new  prefer¬ 
ences.  The  alternative  would  have  been  loss  of  preference  for  its  exports. 
Ihis  was,  in  effect,  an  undertaking  to  increase  the  number  of  countries  and 
tire  range  of  products  to  which  preference  was  to  be  given,  for  reasons  not 
primarily  of  complementarity  or  c-omparative  cost,  which  should  be  given 
due  weight  in  determining  the  content  of  the  external  trade  of  an  undevel¬ 
oped  country,  but  because  in  1932  Britain,  Canada  and  Australia  were  eager 
to  increase  imperial  trade,  and  hoped  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  a  smaller 
total  of  world  trade  by  excluding  foreign  goods  by  protective  tariffs  (27;  15; 
(9',  p.  11).  It  was  hoped,  vaguely,  tliat  world  trade  would  increase  if  Com¬ 
monwealth  trade  was  increased  in  this  way. 

Acceptance  of  the  invitation  meant  higher  prices,  for  the  colony  was  re¬ 
quired  to  import  goods  that  could  not  be  sold  in  its  market  in  open  com¬ 
petition.  The  reason  given  for  this  imposition  was  the  oft-repeated  one  that 
Jamaica’s  exports  covdd  not  be  sold  in  competition  in  world  markets.  The 
preferences  given  British  and  Canadian  cotton  piece  goods  and  footwear  were 
enforced  by  quotas  in  1934.  Thus  was  the  cordiality  of  the  invitation  made 
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clear.  It  was  difficult  for  Britain,  Canada  and  Australia  to  increase  their  ex¬ 
ports  to  foreign  countries,  for  all  three  had  weeted  high  tariff  walls  against 
foreign  countries  and  also  against  one  another,  in  the  1920’s  and  early  1930's. 

Australia  and  Canada  had  made  tariff  preference  to  Britain  subordinate 
to  promotion  of  export  trade  gen«‘ally.  Preference  was  reduced  “when  con¬ 
cessions  to  foreign  countries  seemed  advantageous”  (47,  p.  725).  Canada  had 
imposed  a  6  per  cent  sales  tax  and  a  surcharge  of  3  per  cent  on  all  imports. 
Its  tariff  rates  on  practically  all  British  textiles  were  increased  between  1924 
and  1931,  and  the  Dominion  converted  sterling  into  dollars  at  $4.86  to  the  £ 
for  valuation  of  British  imports,  instead  of  the  actual  rate  of  $3.70,  in  1931. 
Also,  for  purposes  of  a  dumping  duty  the  £  was  valued  at  S4.40  instead  of 
S.3.82  which  was  its  fixed  value  in  Canadian  dollars  in  1932  (5,  p.  94). 

Australia  had  increased  its  protective  tariff  since  1920.  Preferences  given 
British  imports  were  increased,  but  as  the  rates  of  both  the  preferential  and 
general  tariffs  were  raised,  higher  duties  had  to  be  paid  on  British  goods, 
'rhe  95  new  import  duties  established  were  all  imposed  on  goods  hitherto 
imported  duty  free  from  Britain.  Care  was  taken  to  continue  protection  of 
Australian  industries  (47,  p.  808).  A  primage  duty  of  10  per  cent  was  im¬ 
posed  on  all  imports  in  1931,  some  imports  were  prohibited  and  others  were 
subjected  to  50  per  cent  surcharge  (1,  p.  112). 

Generally  the  large  Dominions  gave  Britain  preferences  not  by  lowering 
tariff  rates  against  British  goods  but  by  increasing  rates  against  foreign  goods. 

In  these  circumstances  it  seemed  that  British  prices  must  rise  (9*)  to  avert 
a  disaster,  and  the  Dominion’s  purpose  in  raising  tariff  rates  was  to  obtain 
higher  prices  at  home  and  in  the  British  and  colonial  markets.  These  objec¬ 
tives  were  unrealistic.  Two  examples  of  evidence  of  this  may  be  given:  (1) 
basic  wages  in  Australia  had  been  cut  by  30  per  cent,  and  (2)  the  prices 
obtainable  for  Indian  products  had  fallen  (21,  II,  Part  I,  pp.  215-7;  9*,  p.  165). 

The  preference  that  Jamaica  was  required  to  give  to  Britain  and  the  Do¬ 
minions,  and  the  quotas  imposed  on  its  imports  of  textiles  luid  footwear  may 
be  analysed  for  effects  on  development: 

(1)  If  the  colony  imported  increasing  quantities  of  goods  from  high  cost 
Commonwealth  countries  and  decreasing  quantities  from  relatively  low  cost 
foreign  countries  there  would  be  a  loss  if  prices  of  its  exjxirts  remained  the 
same.  The  loss  would  be  greater  if  export  prices  were  reduced,  and  there 
would  be  less  than  maximum  possible  gain  if  they  were  increased.  The  argu¬ 
ment  offered  by  British  governments  that  this  loss  or  failure  to  gain  was 
inevitable  because  of  non-competitive  prices  of  Jamaican  exports  missed  an 
essential  fact:  some  foreign  countries,  such  as  Japan,  are  as  eager  exjx)rters 
as  Jamaica  or  Britain,  and  unlike  die  latter  they  compete  effectively  in  inter¬ 
national  markets.  A  good  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  cause  of  failure 
of  the  quotas  imposed  in  Jamaica  and  other  colonies.^  Britain’s  inability  to 
compete  has  been  admitted  by  outstanding  British  economists. 

aBritain  almost  monopolized  the  cheap  textile  trade  but  the  total  British  external  trade  in  cot¬ 
ton  piece  goods  had  declined  by  615  million  square  yards  by  1938,  while  the  Japanese  trade 
had  increased  by  326  million  square  yards.  See  (32,  p.  84;  19;  5,  p.  152;  S). 
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(2)  With  increasing  imports  of  fully  processed  farm  goods  from  the  Do¬ 
minions,  the  external  markets  for  goods  that  might  be  processed  in  the  colony 
must  decrease  in  some  measure,  for  the  greater  the  quantities  of  these  goods 
imported  into  Commonwealth  countries,  including  Jamaica,  at  prices  in  excess 
of  world  prices,  due  to  tariff  preference,  the  more  readily  could  the  Dominions 
export  surpluses  elsewhere  at  world  prices  or  slightly  less.  Also,  preferences 
given  Dominion  goods  of  this  description  place  a  limit  on  home  production 
and  consumption.  High  cost  home  production  is  encouraged  and  competing 
Dominion  producers  are  enabled  to  absorb  a  part  of  the  difference  betNvccn 
tire  world  price  and  this  price  plus  the  tariff  preference.  This  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  exporting  surpluses  elsewhere  at  less  than  world  prices  depend  on 
ihe  excess  of  the  price  tliey  get  in  the  Commonwealth  over  the  world  price. 
Hut  Jamaican  exporters  who  receive  preferences  in  tlic  Dominions  could  not 
have  this  advantage,  for  they  are  not  among  the  world’s  largest  suppliers 
and  do  not  export  many  of  the  goods  the  Dominions  import. 

Moreover,  such  advantages  given  to  Dominion  exporters  are  more  decisive 
for  growth  in  Jamaica  than  are  similar  advantages  given  Jamaica’s  exporters 
in  the  Dominions.  The  Dominions  have  a  larger  variety  of  products  in  wide 
home  consumption.  They  also  had  political  autonomy  in  the  19-30’s  while 
Jamaica  did  not,  and  could  offset  tariff  concessions,  in  part,  when  these 
would  enable  external  producers  to  compete  witli  home  producers.  This  could 
be  done  by  reducing  excise  taxes  on  home  products. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Canada  continued  to  give  preference  to  West  Indian 
sugar,  while  actually  increasing  the  preferential  rate,  and  increasing  tlie 
foreign  rate  more  than  this  rate. 

(3)  The  requirement  that  the  preferences  be  given  to  any  products  of 
the  Dominions  before  scientific  farming  had  become  established  practice  in 
Jamaica  placed  potential  competitors  in  the  colony  at  a  disadvantage.  Can¬ 
ada’s  most  important  industries  were  established  under  tariff  protection,  in¬ 
cluding  protection  against  British  exports,  and  it  has  been  sllo^^^l  that  Aus¬ 
tralia  too  has  drastically  restricted  imports  from  Britain.  The  reejuirement 
to  give  tariff  preference  to  an  unlimited  range  of  Dominion  products  denied 
Jamaica  the  possibility  of  establisliing  some  industries  partly  by  the  same 
means.  If  infant  industries  are  to  be  established  in  Jamaica  and  given  sus¬ 
tenance  short  of  monopoly  advantages,  until  they  can  pass  the  test  of  sale  of 
tlieir  products  at  world  prices,  they  would  have  to  be  given  temporary  tariff 
protection,  and  tliis  policy  and  the  policy  of  giving  the  Dominions  preference 
without  discrimination  behveen  products  are  mutually  exclusive.  As  many 
as  possible  of  tlie  products  for  which  higher  than  world  prices  must  be  paid 
by  consumers  in  Jamaica  should  be  produced  within  it.  These  higher  prices 
sliould  be  allowed  only  temporarily  and  on  the  condition  that  productivity 
in  the  industries  be  improved,  mthin  a  limited  period,  until  prices  are  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  to  world  prices. 

(4)  The  trade  agreements  made  between  Britain  and  Canada  in  1937  and 
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Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1938  ('9'",  9")  must  also  have  had  a  retard¬ 
ing  effect  on  growth  in  Jamaica.  There  is  no  space  in  this  paper  to  discuss 
these  agreements.  The  first  continued  the  policy  of  “inviting”  the  British  West 
Indies  and  other  colonies  to  increase  preferential  trade  with  Canada,  and 
the  second  did  not  allow  the  United  States  “the  benefit  of  any  treatment, 
preference  or  privilege  which  may  at  any  time  be  in  force  in  the  colonies 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  Crown”. 

Neither  Jamaica  nor  the  United  States  gained  any  subsequent  benefit  from 
this  agreement.  For  example,  the  United  States’  import  duty  on  Jamaican  rum 
was  frozen  at  the  high  rate  of  48.15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

As  to  the  agreement  of  1937,  if  Canada  was  to  be  given  increased  prefer¬ 
ences  to  protect  its  exporters  whenever  a  Canadian  government  or  British 
government  thought  that  they  should  be  protected  in  the  Jamaican  market 
because  other  Commonwealth  countries  received  tariff  protection  there,  such 
preferences  could  not  be  balanced  by  preferences  given  by  Canada  to  Ja¬ 
maican  exporters  because  they  were  given  to  other  Commonwealth  countries. 
In  most  cases  preferences  given  to  Commonwealth  countries  by  Canada  have 
not  been  on  any  of  Jamaica’s  exports.  Canada’s  needs  of  goods  produced  in 
other  countries  have  been  mainly  agricultural  machinerv,  other  goods  neces¬ 
sary  for  scientific  farming,  other  manufachu-ed  goods,  rather  than  agricultural 
products  such  as  Jamaica  exports.  But  preferences  given  Canada  by  Jamaica 
because  they  were  given  to  other  Commonwealth  countries  must  include  these 
goods.  While  Jamaica  could  receive  more  Canadian  preferences  only  on  con¬ 
sumers’  goods,  in  raw  form,  the  colony  was  required  to  give  preferences  on 
some  capital  goods  as  well  as  consumers’  goods  imported  from  Canada. 
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Expansion  of  British  Caribbean  Trade  with  Europe" 

By 

“Analyst” 


Possessing  only  a  small  industrial  capacity  and  being  primarily  an  agri¬ 
cultural  area,  the  British  West  Indies  have  traditionally  depended  on  foreign 
trade  to  provide  them  with  the  varied  commodities  which  are  demanded  in  a 
modem  community.  A  decline  in  foreign  trade  has  meant  not  only  a  reduction 
in  the  ability  to  import  manufactured  goods  but  also  a  reduction  in  local 
economic  activity.  The  West  Indies  by  virtue  of  tlieir  resources  are  not  self- 
sufficient,  and  foreign  trade  will  always  bt'  a  firm  prop  of  their  prosperity. 

Exports  depend  on  three  factors  —  production,  markets  and  price.  This  study 
will  not  be  concerned  directly  with  the  problem  of  production,  although  it 
u  ill  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  refer  to  it.  The  problem  of  markets  is 
to  occupy  our  immediate  attention.  Here  one  finds  that  the  pattern  of  trade 
behveen  metropolitan  and  colonial  territories  has  been  closely  followed  in  the 
West  Indies.  Tl-e  metropolitan  territory  has  always  been  the  largest  single 
supplier  of  goods  to  the  colonies  and  the  largest  buyer  of  the  colonies’  pro¬ 
duction,  either  for  its  own  account  or  for  re-export.  The  following  table  sets 
out  the  percentage  of  West  Indian  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  the  United 
Kingdom  of  total  imports  into  and  exports  from  the  West  Indies. 


Impohts  bv  thk  Wkst  Indif.s 


(  £ 

million 

c.i.f.) 

Period 

From  U.K. 

From  World 

%  from 

U.K. 

1936 

6.8 

16.7 

40% 

1948 

24.4 

70.9 

34% 

1954 

52.0 

128.0 

41% 

1955 

60.5 

151.0 

40% 

Expouts 

KUOM  Tin:  U'kst  Indus 

(  £ 

million 

f.o.b.) 

Period 

To  U.K. 

To  World 

%  to  U.K. 

1936 

6.6 

15.6 

42%. 

1948 

23.9 

54.7 

44% 

1954 

51.4 

121.0 

16% 

1955 

54.5 

129.7 

42% 

iiThis  paper  is  based  on  a  study  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Trade  Conunissioner  in  London 
for  the  British  West  Indies,  Britisli  Guiana  and  British  Honduras  for  the  Kegional  Economic 
Committee.  It  is  reproduced  here  as  it  is  thonglit  that  the  factual  information  which  is  not 
readily  available  and  which  is  brought  together  in  one  document  may  be  of  use  to  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  this  subject. 

References  in  this  Memorandum  to  the  British  Caribbean  or  the  West  Indies  include  Bar¬ 
bados,  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  Jamaica,  tire  Leeward  Islands,  the  Windward  Islands 
and  Trinidad;  and  references  to  Europe  mean  Western  Euit>pe,  excluding  the  United  Kingdom. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  tables  that  overall  40-45  per  cent  of  the  West 
Indies  trade  is  with  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  a  high  figure  compared  with 
the  relative  position  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  total  colonial  trade.  The 
percentage  of  total  colonial  imports  originating  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  in 
1936,  28  per  cent  and  in  1953,  34  per  cent.  TTie  percentage  of  total  colonial 
exports  going  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  in  1936,  23  per  cent  and  in  1953, 
33  per  cent.  (These  calculations  exclude  Hong  Kong  which,  if  included,  would 
have  considerably  reduced  the  percentages.  Tlie  Hong  Kong  trade,  however, 
is  in  a  special  position).  Both  the  West  Indies  separately  and  the  Colonial  Em¬ 
pire  show  the  remarkable  trend,  however  that,  compared  with  pre-war,  their 
trade  with  die  United  Kingdom  is  an  increasing  percentage  of  their  total 
trade 

There  are  many  quMtions  to  be  answered  about  this  economic  relationship. 
Inevitably  it  is  questioned  whether  this  great  and  increasing  dependence  on 
one  market  is  compatible  with  increasing  political  advancement.  It  is  asked 
too  whether  in  die  long  run  die  capacity  the  United  Kingdom  market  to 
absorb  colonial  exports  and  to  offer  special  arrangements  for  certain  crops 
can  be  expected  to  continue  indefinitely.  These  are  no  doubt  some  of  the 
arguments  which  have  led  persons  in  the  West  Indies  to  enquire  what  pro¬ 
spects  exist  for  building  up  trade  with  other  trading  areas  and  especially  with 
continental  Europe. 

As  stated  previously  this  predominance  of  one  customer  in  an  area’s  trade 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  British  West  Indies  or  to  the  Colonial  Empire.  The  pat¬ 
tern  is  seen  in  other  colonial  areas  and  in  certain  other  countries.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  60-70  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  French  territories  go  to  France 
and  a  similar  percentage  of  their  imports  is  derived  from  France.  In  the  case 
of  Belgium  the  proportion  is  between  40-50  per  cent  (representing  a  sub¬ 
stantial  decline  from  pre-war  years  when  over  80  per  cent  of  the  Belgian 
Congo’s  exports  went  to  Belgium).  Puerto  Rico’s  trade  with  the  U.S.  is  90  per 
cent  of  its  trade  with  the  world.  There  are  independent  countries  with  similar 
trading  patterns  as,  for  example,  Cuba,  Eire,  Canada  and  Chile.  The  explan¬ 
ation  in  these  cases  is  largely  geographical,  but  it  does  illustrate  that  the 
pattern  of  trade  in  the  British  West  Indies  is  not  a  rare  exception  to  any 
general  rule. 

A  40  per  cent  trade  with  one  trading  area  is  therefore  not  per  se  to  be  con¬ 
demned.  One  must  go  behind  the  figures.  The  real  danger  is  where  this  pat¬ 
tern  of  trade  was  not  developed  with  the  interest  of  the  trading  area  primarily 
in  view  but  has  been  brought  about  by  influence,  special  arrangements  or 
other  artificial  means  with  some  other  primary  objective  in  mind.  If  British 
West  Indian  exports  to  tiie  United  Kingdom  can  only  be  maintained  by 
special  protective  measures,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  expand  them  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  without  adequate  assurances.  It  is  clear  that  on  such  a  basis  the  shrinkage 
of  the  United  Kingdom  market  or  the  removal  of  the  special  protection  now 
enjoyed  would  expose  this  large  proportion  of  the  British  West  Indies  trade 
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to  the  full  blast  of  international  competition  which  it  would  not  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  withstand.  If  there  is  to  be  an  aim  here,  it  should  be  so  to  expand  trade 
that  the  proportion  which  needs  shelter  becomes  less  and  less.  In  a  period 
of  expansion  the  sheltered  trade  does  perform  the  useful  function  of  providing 
a  fimdamental  prop  while  the  exploration  of  more -difficult  markets  is  pursued. 
Without  it  the  task  of  building  new  markets  would  be  doubly  difficult  and 
the  conclusion  therefore  is  diat,  having  secured  a  preferred  position  for  some 
of  its  exports  in  the  United  Kingdom  market,  now  is  the  time  to  look  for  new 
fields  of  expansion.  If  these  props  are  removed  the  results  might  very  well 
be  chaotic,  as  the  territories  would  have  been  caught  unprepared.  They  could 
then  only  trade  with  very  little  or  no  bargaining  power. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  reasoning,  there  could  be  no  advantage  in  seek¬ 
ing  now  to  reduce  the  amount  of  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Rather  the 
(ask  is  to  keep  the  United  Kingdom  market  so  long  as  it  is  available  and  at 
the  same  time  expand  trade  with  other  countries,  in  the'  meanwhile  attempting 
to  achieve  such  efficiency  in  production  that  the  British  West  Indies  could 
hope  to  maintain  the  bulk  of  its  trade  if  it  were  deprived  of  its  preferred 
position  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  present  circumstances  a  desire  to  seek  other  markets  may  stem  either 
from  the  fact  that  current  production  could  not  find  a  market  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  surplus  has  to  be  disposed  of  elsewhere,  or  the  fact  that  bet¬ 
ter  prices  could  be  obtained  if  the  goods  were  sold  outside  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  The  first  case  now  applies  in  certain  instances,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
examples  of  the  second  can  be  found.  Overshadowing  both  these  however, 
is  the  determination  of  the  area  to  improve  its  economy  and  the  lot  of  its 
people  by  increasing  production  for  home  consumption  and  for  export.  This 
increased  production  will  need  a  market,  because  some  of  the  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  required  for  an  increased  standard  of  living  can  only  be  had  by  trade. 
A  proportion  of  current  imports  can  be  replaced  Ijy  local  manufacture,  but 
the  experience  of  most  countries  is  that  this  does  not  diminish  the  necessity 
for  overseas  trade  but  in  most  cases  increases  it,  the  only  change  being  in 
the  types  of  goods  which  are  traded. 

Trade  between  the  West  Indies  and  Europe  has  been  as  follows: 


Imports 
From  Europe 

Total 

Imports 

':i  of 
Imports 

Exports 

To  Europe 

Total 

(  £  million) 
% 

1936 

£  1.1 

16.7 

6.7% 

£  -.6 

15.6 

4% 

1937 

£  1.7 

20.6 

8.0% 

£  1.1 

18.7 

6% 

1948 

£  2.1 

70.9 

3.0% 

£  ls6  -  ,, 

54.7 

3% 

1954 

£10.0 

128.0 

7.0% 

£  6.0  - 

121.0 

6% 

1955 

£11.8 

151.0 

7.8% 

£10.3 

130.0 

-  8%.. 

The  table  above  shows  tliat  trade  widi  Europe  represents  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  total  West  Indian  trade,  the  West  Indies  taking  behveen  6-8  per 
cent  of  its  imports  from  Europe  and  the  European  market  taking  about  4-8 
per  cent  of  West  Indian  experts.  After  the  disorganization  of  trade  brought 
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alxmt  by  war,  trade  between  these  bvo  areas  fell  to  about  one-half  the  pre¬ 
war  levels,  and  only  in  1954  were  the  pre-war  proportions  reached,  with  ex- 
|X)rts  sho^ving  a  remarkable  rise  to  a  new  high  in  1955.  These  proportions  how- 
e\-cr  do  not  disclose  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  composition 
of  the  exports,  and  they  will  be  examined  later. 

Usually  when  a  sui^’ey  is  being  made  to  determine  possibilities  of  expanding 
exports,  one  looks  at  the  capacitx’  of  the  importing  countr)’  to  absorb  more 
imports  and  there  are  even  further  refinements  involving  the  measurement  ol 
the  elastieitv-  of  demand  of  one  territor)’  for  the  exporting  countries’  goods. 
Happily  there  is  no  necessity  to  take  these  matters  into  account  here  for  the 
W’est  Indian  exports  to  Europe  represent  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  Europe's 
im|X)rts.  (Imports  into  France  and  Germany  alone  equalled  £3,000,000,000  in 
1953.  British  West  Indian  exports  to  Europe— £6,000,000— average  .2  per 
cent).  A  quadrupling  of  West  Indian  exports  to  Europe  would  have  but 
a  marginal  effect  on  European  trade.  The  main  difficulties  will  arise  from 
tariff  barriers,  trade  restrictions,  preference  arrangements,  shipping,  distribu¬ 
tion  facilities,  and  of  course  abilit)’  to  compete  in  price  and  quality.  In  this 
field,  exports  from  the  British  West  Indies  will  meet  in  reverse  the  special 
arrangements  which  exist  between  France,  Belgium  and  Holland  on  the  one 
liand  and  their  dependent  territories  on  the  other.  West  Indian  exports 
therefore  must  not  only  be  competitive  enough  to  win  markets  in  those  areas 
r.perating  without  restrictions,  but  must  be  able  to  fight  their  way  from  a 
position  that  is  disadvantageous  compared  witli  other  competing  exporters. 

A  study  of  the  trade  returns  indicates  that  there  is  a  market  in  Europe  tor 
most  of  the  commodities  e.xported  from  this  area  including  sugar,  bananas, 
coffee,  cocoa,  fresh  fruit  and  bauxite.  Unfortunately,  due  to  differences  in 
classification  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  present  in  tabular  form,  inform¬ 
ation  that  will  be  of  any  significance.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  a  hind¬ 
rance  to  the  survey,  however,  as  in  many  cases  any  single  European  countrx 
could  take  the  surplus  of  any  commodity  available  for  export  from  the  Britisli 
W'^est  Indies  after  the  usual  markets  have  been  supplied.  Put  differently  the 
orders  of  magnitude  of  European  imports  of  tropical  exports  are  such  that  one 
need  not  be  concerned  with  tlic  capacity  of  tlie  market.  Our  concern  must  be 
\' ith  the  ability  of  West  Indian  c.xports  to  compete  in  quality  and  price  with 
imports  from  other  areas  enjoying  in  many  cases  a  preferred  jx)sition.  Details 
of  inqx)rtation  into  Europe  of  certain  specified  commodities  will  be  shown, 
when  examining  the  possibilities  of  expanding  trade  in  these  commodities,  in 
tlic  following  paragraphs: 

Bananas 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  tlie  1955  trade  negotiations  witli  the  United  King¬ 
dom  that  tliis  is  one  of  the  tX)mmodities  for  which  markets  outside  tlie  United 
Kingdom  will  have  to  be  found  in  respect  of  production  above  certain  levels. 
Exports  in  1951  by  the  principal  exporters  in  the  British  West  Indies  were 
as  follows: 
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Bvnches 

Tons 

Convehsion 

( So.  OF  Bunches  =  1  Ton  ) 

Jamaica 

11,637,000 

138,000 

.Xctual  Weight 

Dominica 

1,354,000 

16.000 

85 

Grenada 

109,000 

1,450 

75 

St.  Lucia 

311,000 

3.660 

85 

St.  Vincent 

28,000 

380 

7-5 

Total 

13,439,000 

159,490 

The  Trinidad  figures  are  excluded  as  the  bulk  of  the  Trinidad  export  went 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  assumed  that  this  market  will  continue.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  in  passing  that  on  the  basis  of  the  Trinidad  trade  returns  the 
f.o.b.  price  recorded  for  bananas  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  £29.  5.  6 
per  ton,  whilst  for  that  exported  to  the  United  States  it  is  £20.  5.  6  per  ton. 

The  quantities  involved  however  were  small). 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  British  West  Indies  to  increase 
banana  output  as,  with  the  check  to  the  expansion  of  cane  cultivation  arising 
from  the  International  Sugar  Agreement,  West  Indian  territories  with  agri¬ 
cultural  development  programmes  will  turn  increasingly  to  bananas.  However 
the  field  is  ver\'  competitive  as  there  are  few  tropical  commodities  for  which 
there  are  so  many  major  exporters  as  bananas.  The  following  table  sets  out 


the  main  exporters  in  1938, 

1950  and  1953: 

(000  Tons) 

1938 

1950 

1953 

Jamaica 

320 

77 

124 

Cameroons 

55 

57 

90 

Mexico 

287 

92 

49 

Brazil 

222 

149 

176 

Spanish  Honduras 

211 

345 

302 

Columbia 

193 

142 

193 

Guatemala 

192 

158 

171 

Panama 

1.50 

100 

178 

Costa  Rica 

138 

219 

350 

Formosa 

131 

9 

22 

Canarx'  Islanils 

103 

142 

162 

Cuba 

79 

6 

— 

French  West  .Africa 

64 

68 

92 

Ecuador 

54 

167 

398 

Guadeloupe 

49 

54 

68 

Martinique 

37 

.56 

51 

French  Cameroons 

26 

47 

71 

Belgian  C^ongo 

- 

11 

25 

The  chief  importing  countries  have  been: 

(000  Tons) 

1938 

1950 

1953 

United  Kingdom 

305 

1.38 

261 

Canada 

77 

63 

134 

France 

176 

197 

247 

Germany 

160 

88 

116 

Spain 

50 

95 

51 

Netherlands 

26 

21 

24 

Italy 

26 

9 

35 

Belgium 

20 

38 

43 

Sweden 

12 

30 

42 

Denmark 

6 

— 

29 

Switzerland 

4 

12 

77 

U.S.A. 

1,185 

1,140 

1,123 

Argentina 

165 

90 

141 

u 
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Tliese  figures  are  most  illuminating.  WHiat  is  striking  about  the  export 
figures  is  the  considerable  change  which  has  taken  place  in  some  areas  com¬ 
pared  with  pre-war.  Ecuador,  for  example,  has  increased  its  exports  seven 
times,  whilst  Mexico’s  have  decreased  in  almost  the  same  proportion.  The 
French  territories  have  steadily  increased  their  output  whilst  enjoying  a  pro¬ 
tected  market  in  France.  Whilst  there  are  different  reasons  for  the  changed 
performance  of  each  country,  the  moral  surely  is  that  there  is  always  room 
for  the  producer  who  can  be  competitive  with  his  price.  The  import  figures 
show  steady  increases  in  many  markets,  and  in  Europe  the  best  prospects  seem 
to  be  offered  by  Germany,  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Belgium  and  Denmark. 

The  abo\’c  views  are  derived  from  a  purely  superficial  view  of  the  statistical 
position.  It  is  known  that  the  Jamaica  Banana  Board  has  been  examining  the 
question  of  finding  new  markets  for  bananas  in  Europe,  and  a  survey  has 
been  carried  out  by  their  marketing  agents  in  the  U.K.,  but  their  conelusions 
are  not  yet  available.  So  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  determine  actual  market 
potentialities  however,  it  would  seem  that  factors  such  as  the  qualit)’  and  type 
of  fruit,  price,  availability,  and  taste  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  known  for 
example  that  Continental  taste  is  for  the  large  type  banana  which  is  produced 
in  Central  America,  and  no  one  can  say  to  what  extent  the  smaller  Lacatan 
would  be  acceptable.  Here  one  could  no  doubt,  through  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  build  up  a  taste  for  the  West  Indies  banana.  It  is  contended  too  that 
the  quality  of  bananas  from  the  West  Indies,  particularly  from  Jamaica,  which 
arrive  in  tlie  U.K.  is  below  the  standard  of  the  bananas  which  normally  enter 
the  European  market.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  bananas  produced 
in  the  winter.  Further,  the  price  which  is  obtainable  on  the  Continent  for 
high  quality  bananas  is  substantially  less  than  that  obtained  for  West  Indian 
bananas  marketed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Added  to  this  price  differential  is 
the  fact  that  there  would  be  a  longer  haulage  to  the  Continental  port,  and 
also  unless  direct  shipping  were  available  there  would  have  to  be  the  expen¬ 
sive  transhipment  through  a  United  Kingdom  port. 

The  general  feeling  is  that  good  quality  bananas  shipped  in  the  spring  from 
the  \A’est  Indies  would  stand  the  best  chance  of  competition  in  Continental 
markets,  provided  of  course  that  growers  were  prepared  to  accept  a  much 
lower  outturn  in  respect  of  their  banana  shipments. 

As  a  result  of  the  1955  negotiations  with  the  U.K.,  West  Indian  banana 
producers  now  enjoy  a  certain  stability  in  the  U.K.  market.  A  Price  Assistance 
Fund  has  been  established  which  is  fed  by  contributions  from  the  industry 
when  the  U.K.  price  exceeds  a  certain  figure.  When  the  price  falls  below 
anotlier  designated  figure,  payments  are  made  from  the  fund  to  exporters. 
There  is  a  range  of  prices  within  which  no  contributions  are  made  or  received 
by  tlie  industry.  The  U.K.  stands  behind  tlie  fund  to  the  extent  tliat  it  is 
realized  that  payments  may  be  required  from  the  fund  before  a  sufficient  re¬ 
serve  has  been  built  up.  In  this  contingency  tlie  U.K.  Government  has  agreed 
to  make  loans  available  to  the  West  Indian  Governments  concerned  up  to 
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a  stipulated  maxiinum  for  re-loan  to  the  fund.  This  agreement  set  the  pattern 
for  ^e  citrus  agreement  whidi  followed. 

In  addition  to  this  new  citrus  agreement  there  is  the  contract  for  citrus 
concentrate  which  provides  a  guaranteed  market  for  the  entire  production 
of  dtrus  concentrate  which  the  territories  have  so  far  been  able  to  produce. 
A  featine  of  all  the  agreements  is  that  the  guaranteed  price  or  market  applies 
to  a  pre-determined  maximum  and  any  excess  over  this  amount  has  to  com¬ 
pete  with  other  exportCTS  with  benefit  only  of  any  tariff  preferences  which 
may  exist 

The  form  of  the  agreement  is  a  variation  from  the  guaranteed  price  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  sugar  agreement,  but  represents  a  major  change  in  the  outlook 
rif  the  U.K.  regarding  its  responsibilities  for  colonial  exports. 

Citrus:  Oranges 

Europe  is  a  large  consumer  of  oranges  but  is  also  a  large  producer,  Spain 
and  Italy  supplying  the  bulk  of  the  requirements  apart  from  the  United 
Kingdom  market.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  other  commodity  from  the  West 
Indies  would  encounter  as  stiff  competition  in  the  European  markets  as 
oranges.  Spanish  and  Italian  supplies  have  the  advantage  in  transport  costs, 
and  Spain  grants  a  subsidy  to  exporters  in  the  form  of  a  preferential  exchange 
rate.  Israeli  exporters,  who  are  similarly  assisted  by  a  subsidy,  and  South 
African  and  U.S.  exports  supply  the  bulk  of  the  remaining  European  needs. 
The  French  market  offers  preferential  terms  to  exports  from  Algeria  and 
Morocco.  Imports  of  oranges  into  the  principal  European  countries  in  1938 
and  1953  are  shown  below: 

(000  Toni) 

1938  1953 


United  Kingdom 

538.0 

408.5 

France 

149.0 

450.0 

(^rmany 

84.0 

415.0 

Belgium 

75.6 

112.3 

Netherkinds 

74.5 

92.9 

Sweden 

-  41i8 

89.6 

Norway 

28.0 

53.2 

Switzerland 

22.5 

57.6 

Poland 

25.2 

— 

Czechoslovakia 

22.9 

— 

Austria 

13.4 

21.4 

Hungary 

12.9 

— 

Denmark 

9.9 

29.8 

The  most  striking  impression  given  by  these  figures  is  the  phenomenal  in¬ 
crease  in  orange  imports  which  has  taken  place  in  all  W'estem  European 
countries.  The  increasing  demand  has  been  met  largely  by  the  traditional  sup¬ 
pliers,  Spain,  for  example,  quadrupling  her  exports  between  1948  and  1953. 
It  is  doubtful  therefore  whether  West  Indian  oranges  could  stand  tliis  com¬ 
petition  unsubsidized,  and  only  continued  increases  in  demand,  together  with 
re-opening  of  the  Eastern  European  markets,  could  provide  an  outlet  for  West 
Indian  exports  of  oranges. 
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Grapefruit 

In  the  case  of  grapefruit,  production  in  Europe  is  negligible,  the  world's 
principal  exporters  being  South  Africa,  Israel  and  the  United  States.  Exports 
from  the  United  States  and  Israel  both  benefit  from  a  subsidy.  The  principal 

importing  countries  are: 


1938  1953  (000  Tons) 


United  Kingdom 

72.3 

50.1 

Canada 

2ri .  3 

54.4 

Belgium 

s.s 

6.6 

France 

1 . 1 

8.0 

Netherlands 

3.1 

2.4 

Sweden 

2.2 

1.6 

SwitzerLincl 

2.0 

4.5 

Germany 

1.8 

1.9 

Norway 

1.1 

1.2 

In  contrast  with  the  trade  in  oranges  the  noticeable  feature  here  is  the 
reduced  intake  by  European  countries  compared  with  1938.  Canada  is  the 
only  country  where  significant  increases  are  recorded  and  this  market  is 
largely  supplied  by  the  United  States. 

Although  the  importation  of  fresh  grapefruit  into  the  United  Kingdom  is 
smaller  than  pre-war,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  still  room  for  impro\  emont 
ill  the  quantity  of  West  Indian  grapefruit  supplied  to  the  United  Kingdom 
iii.'U’ket.  Judged  on  their  pre-war  performance,  other  European  markets  should 
be  in  a  position  to  take  more  imports  also,  and  it  would  seem  therefore  that 
the  prospects  of  finding  markets  for  grapefruit  are  better  than  in  the  case 
of  oranges.  Trinidad  has  been  exporting  small  quantities  of  grapefruit  and 
grapefruit  juice  to  Germany. 

Citrus  Juices 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  are  the  largest  importers  of  citrus  juice. 
Continental  imports,  whilst  increasing,  arc  still  not  on  a  veiy  large  scale  and 
the  principal  importers  in  1953  were: 

Canada 

United  Kingdom 
Germany 
Netherlands 
France 
Belgium 
Switzerland 
Sweden 


13.2  million  Imp.  Cals. 
5.5 
1.9 
.2 
.6 
.4 
2 


Most  countries  produce  a  certain  quantit)’  of  fruit  juices  based  cither  on 
local  production  or  imported  fresh  fruit  so  that  countries  appearing  as  im¬ 
porters  of  citrus  juices  also  appear  as  exporters.  W'est  Indian  exporters  of 
citrus  juice  have  therefore  to  contend  not  only  with  otlier  exporters  but  with 
canners  in  the  importing  countries  using  imported  citrus  and  local  fruit,  e.g. 
apples. 
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Cocoa 

The  British  West  Indies  already  export  fair  quantities  of  raw  cocoa  to  Hol¬ 
land,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Sweden. 
Details  of  West  Indian  exports  to  these  countries  are  found  in  Apjjendix  I. 
All  European  countries  are  buyers  of  cocoa,  and  at  present  only  a  fraction 

of  their  requirements  are  received  from  the  West  Indies.  The  amounts  im¬ 

ported  in  1953  by  European  countries  were  as  follows: 


United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Netherlands 

France 

Soviet  Union 

Italy 

Spain 

Belaiuin 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

C:zechoslovakia 


124  (000  tons) 

73 
71 
47 
15 
17 
10 
8 
8 
6 
4 


Coco.s 

Ex POUTS 

(000  Tons) 

1938 

1949 

1952 

1953 

1955 

Gold  Coast 

260 

264 

212 

237 

206 

Nigeria 

10.5 

104 

115 

105 

88 

Trinidad 

13 

4 

6 

10 

7 

Grenada 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

Jamaica 

2 

2 

- 

1 

2 

Whilst  there  is  no  reduction  of  u’orld  demand  in  sight,  there  is  no  marketl 
increase  in  output  from  the  major  producing  areas,  and  indeed  the  Gold 
Coast  production  has  suffered  a  substantial  decline  since  1949. 

There  is  every  indication  that  a  market  could  readily  he  found  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere  for  increased  West  Indian  supplies.  Other  tropical  areas  where 
cocoa  has  not  been  planted  extensively,  realizing  the  market  possibilities, 
liave  embarked  on  cocoa  development  programmes.  The  principal  new  areas 
are  Malaya,  New  Guinea  and  Papua.  The  West  Indies,  which  have  had  a 
tradition  of  cocoa  growing,  would  be  well  placed  to  show  a  better  perform¬ 
ance  than  these  areas.  The  combined  West  Indian  production  is  a  little  under 
20,000  tons;  doubling  of  this  amount  could  quite  easily  find  a  place  in  a 
world  market  which  imported  685,000  tons  in  19.53  and  is  still  in  short  supply. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  1955  World  Cocoa  Conference  that,  at  a  price  of  £200  - 
£250  per  ton,  demand  for  cocoa  could  reach  1  million  tons. 


Coffee 

Like  cocoa,  West  Indian  coffee  at  present  enjoys  a  market  in  some 
European  countries,  notably  in  Holland,  Germany,  Italy  and  Sweden.  Like 
cocoa  also,  there  is  every  indication  that  more  West  Indian  coffee  could  be 
sold  if  it  were  available.  West  Indian  production  of  coffee  is  infinitesimal 
compared  with  total  world  production  and  trade.  Europciin  imports  of  cof¬ 
fee  in  1953  were: 
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United  Kingdom 

.599,000 

France 

3.223,000 

Germany 

1,542,000 

Italy 

1,313,000 

Belgium 

1,041,000 

Sweden 

1,008,000 

Netherlands 

711,000 

Denmark 

503,000 

Switzerland 

376,000 

Norway 

363,000 

C\vts. 


Compared  with  the  above,  \Vest  Indian  production  in  1953  was  under 
100,000  cwt. 

Many  countries,  realizing  the  demand  for  coffee,  have  either  expanded  their 
production  or  have  plans  to  do  so.  Uganda  and  Tanganyika  are  examples  of 
countries  which  have  substantially  increased  production  since  1938.  In  con- 
tiast  Jamaica’s  production  fell  from  82,000  cwts.  pre-war  to  27,000  cwts.  in 
1953.  This  is  one  of  the  products  therefore  which  could  be  marketed  in  in¬ 
creased  quantities  if  production  were  stepped  up  and  this  is  now  actively 
being  done  in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad. 


Spices 

The  important  spice  exports  from  the  West  Indies  are  pimento,  nutmeg, 
mace  and  ginger.  In  each  one  of  these  the  West  Indies  output  is  a  large  part 
of  the  total  world  output.  The  following  table  is  relevant: 


World  Exports  ok  Certain  Spices 

(000  Cwt.) 


Pimento; 

Jamaica 

Nutmeg  and  Mace 
Grenada 
Indonesia 
Ginger; 

Sierra  Leone 
India 
Jamaica 
Nigeria 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  these  crops  West  Indian  exporters  are  in  a 
very  strong  position,  and  extension  of  the  market  largely  depends  on  holding 
old  customers  and  pioneering  new  uses  for  these  spices.  The  long-run  ten¬ 
dency  is  for  synthetics  to  be  developed  to  replace  natural  spices,  and  whilst 
nothing  which  is  done  in  the  West  Indies  can  prevent  research  in  aid  of  this 
development,  conditions  of  price  and  quality  should  be  so  maintained  as 
not  to  lend  encouragement  to  users  to  adopt  alternatives.  In  xiew  of  the  large- 
scale  fluctuations  in  prices  which  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  spice  trade, 
it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  a  close  watch  over  marketing  arrangements  and 
to  be  prepared  to  hold  supplies  off  the  market  when  prices  are  falling  and 
to  Adjust  supplies  to  counter  the  movements  of  speculators. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  final  destination  of  spice  exports,  largely 


1938 

1918 

1953 

67 

43 

61 

44 

22 

45 

99 

64 

56 

50 

26 

37 

56 

50 

51 

28 

28 

38 

7 

2 

4 
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because  spices  have  traditionally  been  the  subject  of  a  large  re-export  trade, 
and  also  because  the  quantities  of  each  bought  are  so  small  relatively  that  they 
do  not  appear  separately  in  the  trade  accounts  of  many  countries.  Even  in  the 
United  Kngdom  accounts,  for  example,  there  is  now  no  separate  classifica¬ 
tion  for  mace.  A  separate  note  has  bron  written  on  the  United  Kingdom  en¬ 
trepot  trade,  and  the  quantities  re-exported  in  the  case  of  spices  will  be 
found  there  (p.  50  and  Appendix  II). 

The  long-term  picture  seems  to  be  that  unless  new  uses  are  discovered  for 
West  Indian  spices,  no  significant  expansion  in  world  markets  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Pimento  exports  are  now  back  to  average  pre-war  proportions  and 
ginger  sales  have  expanded  compared  with  pre-war.  Nutmeg  and  mace,  how¬ 
ever,  are  below  pre-war,  the  fall  in  this  case  not  being  on  account  of  Grenada's 
production  but  Indonesia’s  reduced  output.  The  question  is  whether  Grenada 
can  take  over  some  of  the  markets  hitherto  enjoyed  by  Indonesia.  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  Indonesia’s  exports  was  as  follows: 

1938  1953  (  000  Cwt.) 


United  Kingdom 

1 

- 

Malaya 

33 

20 

U.S.A. 

23 

16 

Germany 

1 

1 

France 

10 

3 

Netherlands 

18 

11 

Others 

1 

5 

Total 

87 

56 

Another  question  to  be  explored  is  whether  other  spices  not  now  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  British  West  Indies  could  be  commercially  produced  in  the 
area.  In  international  trade,  pepper  and  cloves  are  the  t,/o  most  important 
spices.  Over  one  million  hundredweight  of  pepper  entered  world  markets  in 
the  average  pre-war  year  and  a  quarter  million  hundredweight  of  cloves.  The 
present  quantity  of  pepper  entering  world  trade  is  appro.ximately  half  that  of 
pre-war,  and  it  is  thought  that  there  is  room  for  expansion.  Indonesia  domin¬ 
ated  the  pre-war  market  but  Sarawak  and  India  are  now  the  principal  ex¬ 
porters.  Pepper  is  derived  from  a  cultivated  vine  and  thrives  in  areas  with 
a  climate  similar  to  that  of  the  West  Indies.  Cloves  are  derived  from  the 
clove  tree  which  has  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  pimento.  The  tree  has 
been  cultivated  however  in  new  areas,  but  production  and  trade  are  so 
erratic  that  it  is  not  a  project  which  would  commend  itself  for  adoption.  Other 
spices  which  would  repay  enquiry  are:  capsicum  and  chillies  which  are  used 
in  curries  and  in  the  making  of  Cayenne  pepper,  vanilla  and  turmeric,  the 
latter  derived  from  the  root  of  a  plant  of  tlie  ginger  family. 

Sugar  and  Rum 

The  position  regarding  sugar  exports  is  not  discussed  as  this  is  covered 
under  the  International  Sugar  Agreement.  The  West  Indies  canifmt  dispose 
of  increased  supplies  on  either  the  free  or  U.K.  guaranted  market  u^ess 
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quotas  are  increased.  The  area  has  recorded  considerable  increased  produc¬ 
tion  compared  with  pre-war,  Jamaica’s  increase  being  particularly  spectacular 
—from  106,000  tons' in  1938  to  399,000  tons  in  1955.  Although  this  production 
could  not  all  be  marketed  under  present  quotas,  shortfalls  in  other  producing 
areas  have  provided  a  windfall  market  for  this  excess  production.  Apart  from 
these  lucky  breaks,  the  sugar  market  is  outside  the  influence  of  local  action. 

Rum  is  a  commodity  which  is  in  the  control  of  companies  or  associations 
well  placed  to  find  all  available  markets.  Fair  quantities  ha\e  been  exported 
to  the  German,  Dutch  and  Swiss  markets,  but  the  quantities  are  still  below 
pre-war  performance. 

Bauxite 

This  commodity  is  in  the  same  category  as  sugar  and  rum  as  far  as  sale 
is  concerned.  Marketing  is  in  the  hands  of  companies  with  international  con¬ 
nections  and  there  is  little  that  West  Indian  Governments  could  do  to  expand 
these  markets. 

Oils  and  Oil  Seed 

In  the  post-war  period,  copra  and  coconut  oil  prodtiction  in  the  West  Indies 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  regional  agreement  and  under  control  to  meet 
domestic  needs.  Jamaica  is  the  principal  importer  and  Trinidad  and  the 
Windwards  and  British  Honduras  the  principal  exporters. 

The  tendency  has  been  for  world  production  of  vegetable  oils  to  increase 
and  the  immediate  post-war  shortage  has  now  been  alleviated.  Copra  suffers 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  oil  seeds  which  enter  world 
trade.  It  has  been  estimated  that  copra  exports  account  for  somewhat  less 
than  one-third  of  the  total  volume  of  oil  seeds  exported,  u-hilst  copra  produc¬ 
tion  is  about  one-sixth  of  total  oil  seed  production.  Thus  a  greater  proportion 
of  copra  is  exported  relative  to  production  than  in  the  case  of  other  oil  seeds 
which  are  consumed  in  the  country  of  production  in  greater  projwrtion  than 
copra. 

With  Jamaican  production  heading  for  self-sufficiency,  the  problem  of  al¬ 
ternative  markets  for  the  ])resent  British  West  Indian  exporters  arises.  In  pre¬ 
war  years  shipments  were  made  to  Holland  and  Germany.  In  the  case  ot 
the  latter  country,  imports  are  not  back  to  pre-war,  but  have  been  progres¬ 
sively  increasing  since  1948,  and  there  is  clearly  room  here  for  West  Indian 
output.  The  increased  demand  for  coconut  oil  for  the  production  ot  mar¬ 
garine  should  continue  to  provide  a  substantial  outlet  for  copra  exports,  especi¬ 
ally  if  the  improved  quality  of  margarine  continues.  Margarine  production  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  now  more  than  double  what  it  was  in  1938  ( 1954  pro¬ 
duction  8,892,000  cwt.,  1938  production  4,160,000  cwt. ).  There  have  been 
considerable  increases  in  production  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Essential  Oils 

There  is  now  virtually  no  export  to  Europe  of  essential  oils  from  the  British 
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West  Indies.  In  pre-war  days  fair  quantities  were  sent  to  Germany.  The  bulk 
of  orange  oil  and  lime  oil  exports  now  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Can¬ 
ada.  Most  countries’  trade  returns  do  not  show  lime  oil  and  orange  oil  as 
separate  categories  under  essential  oils.  The  demand,  however,  for  essential 
oils  as  a  whole  has  been  increasing  since  1948,  and  therefore  increased  outlets 
sliould  be  available  for  West  Indian  production. 

limber 

This  commodity  was  dealt  \vith  in  the  report  of  the  Timber  Mission  to 
the  British  West  Indies.  One  of  the  Mission’s  terms  of  reference  was  to  en- 
fpiire  into  the  possibilities  of  extending  the  market  for  Caribbean  timber.  The 
Mission’s  \-iew  was  that  there  was  room  for  development  of  greater  inter- 
Caribbean  trade,  and  that  selected  timbers  might  find  a  market  in  the  U.S.A., 
U.K.  and  Europe.  Mahogany  output  is  on  the  decline  and  should  present  no 
marketing  problems.  Rather  the  attention  now  is  to  production.  Greenheart 
fiom  British  Guiana  is  wellkno^vn  in  international  trade,  and  is  exported  to 
a  wide  variety  of  countries  including  the  Netherlands  and  Germany.  Output 
of  greenheart  is  expected  to  increase  over  the  next  twent)’ years,  but  there¬ 
after  to  decline  unless  the  present  methods  of  selective  logging  are  modified 

Tobacco  and  Cigars 

The  pro’  lems  of  the  cigar  industry’  are  well  known.  They  derive  largely 
from  high  import  duties  in  the  importing  countries.  In  the  case  of  tobacco, 
there  is  a  market  available  in  Europe,  and  Africa  has  been  claiming  an  in¬ 
creasing  share  of  this  market.  Production  in  Southern  Rhodesia  has  increased 
from  24  million  pounds  in  1938  to  106  million  pounds  in  19.S3.  The  United 
Kingdom  and  European  countries  are  large  importers  of  tobacco  leaf  and 
although  the  trade  is  rigidly  controlled,  being  a  state  monopoly  in  some 
countries,  African  producers  have  built  up  a  substantial  trade. 

The  West  Indies  surprisingly  import  the  bulk  of  their  tobacco  leaf  from 
Canada.  This  would  .seem  to  suggest  that  increased  local  production  could  be 
absorbed  by  local  manufacture. 

Imports  ok  Tobacco  Lkaf,  1954 


Quuntitv  Value 

(000  lbs.) 


Trinitlad 

Canada 

1,213 

51,319,000 

U.S.A. 

343 

551,000 

Other  Countries 

9 

12,000 

Jamaica 

Canada 

919 

£  210,000 

Cuba 

41 

55,000 

Asphalt 

Trinidad  exported  substantial  quantities  of  asphalt  to  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  before  the  war.  Whilst  tlie  Dutch  trade  has  recovered,  and  sales 
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to  Belgium  increased,  sales  to  Germany  are  much  less  than  pre-war.  There' 
would  seem  however  to  be  room  here  for  re-building  the  German  market  to 
its  pre-war  proportions. 

Taiuffs  AND  Trade  Regulations 

Apart  from  tlie  normal  difficulbes  of  breaking  into  a  new  market,  West 
Indian  exports  seeking  a  market  in  Europe  have  to  overcome  barriers  of  high 
tariffs,  trade  restrictions,  .currency  regulations  and  other  devices.  The  West 
Indies,  ironically,  must  fight  in  these  cases  the  same  type  of  barriers  which 
have  been  set  up  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  protect  West  Indian  exports  to 
that  country.  Most  European  countries  are  members  of  G.A.T.T..  which, 
implies  the  progressive  removal  of  the  more  crude  trade  restrictions  in  exist¬ 
ence.  However,  various  escape  clauses  enable  these  countries  to  impose  quota 
restrictions,  etc.,  which  largely  nullify  the  good  intentions  of  G.A.T.T.  Prefer 
ences,  too,  as  is  well  known,  have  been  frozen  at  the  1947  figure,  but  as  will- 
be  shown  below  special  constitutional  arrangements  between  colonies  and 
metropolitan  countries  in  some  cases  enable  the  ‘freezing’  to  be  overcome.  - 

In  addition  to  membership  of  G.A.T.T.,  most  European  countries  including 
the  United  Kingdom  are  members  of  O.E.E.C.  This  organization  has  striven 
to  achieve  greater  liberalization  of  trade  among  member  countries  and  the 
general  target  figure  has  been  to  make  at  least  90  per  cent  of  trade  between 
O.E.E.C.  countries  free  from  import  restrictions  and  control.  The  Scandinavian 
countries  particularly  have  complied  with  these  aims,  and  other  countries  in 
varying  degrees.  Unfortunately  from  time  to  time  progress  towards  greater 
liberalization  is  retarded  because  particular  countries  run  into  balance  of 
payments  difficulties.  France,  for  example,  after  placing  many  items  on  Open 
General  Licence  in  February  1952,  suspended  all  liberalization  measures  and 
reimposed  strict  quantitative  controls.  The  point  here  is  that  any  statement  of 
trade  regulations  in  force  at  any  time  may  change  overnight,  and  cannot  be 
relied  on  to  give  any  long-term  security.  It  would  be  a  bold  man  who  could 
forecast  whether  the  general  tendency  will  be  for  more  liberalization,  tor  in¬ 
deed  it  seems  that  1956  has  brought  anxieties  about  inflations  and  balance 
of  payments  which  have  dashed  the  high  hopes  entertained  in  19.53  and  19.5-^! 
for  greater  convertibility  of  currencies  and  freer  hade. 

Notwithstanding  this.  West  Indian  hopes  for  exporting  more  must  rest  on 
the  foundation  that  markets  will  be  kept,  provided  exporters  do  not  allow 
tliemselves  to  be  underpriced  in  a  competitive  market.  Moreover,  one  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  O.E.E.C.  is  that  members  enjoy  certain  preferential  positions 
in  the  markets  of  other  member  countries  as  compared  with  non-member  coun¬ 
tries.  These  facilities  are  extended  to  "dependent  territories  of  member 
countries.  The  West  Indies  as  dependent  territories  of  Great  Britain  would, 
for  example,  enjoy  an  advantage  over  the  Central  American  countries  in  mat¬ 
ters  such  as  import  licensing  by  European  countries. 
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The  tariff  and  trade  restrictions  and  trade  regulations  imposed  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  European  countries  are  set  out  below: 

France 

France  has  a  special  relationship  with  her  overseas  territories  which  differs 
fundamentally  from  the  relationship  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  her 
colonies.  Algeria  and  the  French  West  Indies  are  constitutionally  parts  of 
France  and  therefore  part  of  the  French  customs  union.  This  means  that  goods 
from  these  territories  enter  the  French  market  duty  free  and  vice  versa.  The 
French  tariff  is  a  high  one  and  therefore  these  goods  automatically  enjoy  a 
large  measure  of  preference  in  the  French  market.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
French  territories  overseas,  a  customs  union  either  exists  or  the  object  of 
policy  is  to  form  one,  except  in  those  cases  where  international  treaties,  relat¬ 
ing  to  Trustee  or  Protected  territories  prevent  this  from  being  done. 

Where  a  customs  union  exists  the  margins  of  preference  of  exports  within 
the  union  can  always  be  increased  without  offending  G.A.T.T.  because  tha 
tariffs  have  been  increased  uniformly  for  all  imports  into  the  union.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  the  duty  on  bananas  is  doubled  in  the  French  customs  area,  then 
all  bananas  coming  from  outside  the  area  pay  at  the  higher  tariff,  whilst 
bananas  produced  within  the  designated  customs  area  continue  to  enjoy  duty 
free  entry.  The  result  of  this  system  is  of  course  that  the  trade  of  these  ter¬ 
ritories  is  h-:gcly  integrated  with  one  another  and  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
exports  from  the  French  West  Indies  goes  to  France. 

Imports  into  France  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies  could  be 
regarded  as  falling  under  five  diffa«nt  heads. 

(1)  Liberalized  Items.  These  include  a  wide  range  of  goods  selected  on 
the  basis  of  need  and  on  the  competitive  position  of  the  home  manufacturing 
industr)’.  The  import  of  these  goods  is  unrestricted,  but  they  are  largely  manu¬ 
factured  goods  and  this  category  is  not  of  interest  to  the  British  West  Indies. 

(2)  Sterling  Area  Import  Programme.  Every  six  months  the  French  authori¬ 
ties  publish  a  list  of  indispensable  goods  which  have  to  be  imported  under 
licence  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries  of  the  sterling  area,  and 
for  which  sterling  has  been  set  aside.  These  goods  cxinsist  mainly  of  raw 
material  and  it  is  in  this  category  that  West  Indian  products  would  most 
likely  fall.  Individual  licences  have  to  be  obtained  for  all  these  commodities. 

(3)  Negotiated  Quotas.  A  small  quantity  of  goods  is  the  subject  of  bilateral 
quota  agreements  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  France;  most  of  these 
include  manufactured  consumer  goods. 

(4)  Global  Quotas.  Every  six  months  the  French  authorities  present  to  the 
O.E.E.C.  an  import  progranune  for  the  coming  half-year  and  this  includes  a 
list  of  global  quotas  available  to  the  O.E.E.C.  countries  as  a  whole.  The  British 
West  Indies  as  colonies  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  participate  in  these 
quotas  which  are  distributed  by  the  French  authorities. 

(5)  Fairs  Quotas.  This  is  not  of  interest  to  the  British  West  Indies. 
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In  addition  to  these  arrangements  there  are  a  number  of  sjrecial  marketing 
arrangements  between  France  and  her  overseas  trritories.  Sisal  producers  in 
French  Equatorial  Africa  are  subsidized  from  a  fund  built  up  by  tax  on  fibres 
imported  into  France.  French  territories  also  benefit  from  special  inducements 
and  subsidies  given  to  exporters  to  sell  in  dollar  and  E.P.U.  markets.  This 
has  been  given  to  exporters  of  bananas  and  cocoa  from  French  territories 
in  Africa.  There  is  a  sugar  marketing  arrangement  between  France  and  her 
territories,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  territories  dispose  of  all  their  sugar  to 
France  under  this  arrangement. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  various  taxes  which  have  to  be  paid 
on  imports  into  France.  In  addition  to  the  normal  import  duty  (some  of  the 
more  important  of  which  wall  be  set  out  below  )  many  goods  entering  France 
have  to  pay  a  special  import  tax  and  also  turn-over  tax  which  amount  to 
approximately  22  per  cent  of  the  dut\’  paid  value  of  the  goods.  Import  duties 
on  some  of  the  goods  which  w^ould  be  exported  from  the  British  West 
Indies  are  as  follows: 


Commodities  Unit  Duty 


Sugar 

lid  val. 

110% 

CofftT-  ( unroastfcl ) 

do. 

20-2.5% 

Cocoa 

do. 

25% 

Spices : 

PepiX'r  ) 

Cinnamon  ) 

do. 

30% 

Cloves  ) 

Nutmeg  ) 

Mace  ) 

do. 

20% 

Pimento  ) 

Tobacco  ( unmanufactured ) 

Entered  for  monopoh-  account 

free 

Otherwise 

prohibited 

Groundnuts 

ad  val. 

10% 

Copra 

A  minimum  of  500  francs 

Coconut  oil 

do. 

per  100  kgs. 

15% 

Oranges 

loth  March  —  31st  Aug. 

do. 

25% 

Other  periods 

do. 

35% 

Graix'fruit 

do. 

20% 

Bananas 

do. 

20% 

Various  other  taxes  from  time  to  time  known  as  Transaction  Taxes,  Com¬ 
pensation  Taxes  and  certain  interior  taxes  which  apply  to  both  import  and 
locally  grown  produce  are  levied. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conclude,  in  the  light  of  the  above,  tliat  France  is  a  very 
difficult  market  to  break  into  and  it  is  not  surprising  w'hen  the  trade  statistics 
are  consulted  to  see  that  the  entire  British  West  Indies  exported,  on  an  aver- 
age,  goods  to  the  value  of  less  than  $800,000  (B.W.I.)  per  annum  to  France 
over  the  period  1951-54.  France,  however,  is  a  country  witli  a  population  of 
42  million,  with  an  industry  that  is  very  varied  and  with  a  buying  power  to 
absorb  goods  of  the  type  produced  in  the  West  Indies.  Whilst  the  difficulties 
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must  not  be  minimized,  it  is  only  after  concerted  attempts  to  break  into  this 
market  that  one  should  conclude  that  it  has  no  prospects. 

Benelux  Countries 

The  Benelux  countries,  embracing  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  have  preferential  rates  of  tariff  for  goods  imported  from  their  overseas 
territories.  The  relationship  here  between  metropolitan  overseas  territories  is 
therefore  more  akin  to  the  British  than  the  French  system,  except  however  that 
the  margins  of  preference  are  much  narrower  than  those  accorded  by  the 
United  Kingdom  to  her  territories.  Import  licensing  is  still  imposed,  and,  as 
in  France,  the  goods  from  O.E.E.C.  countries  and  their  territories  have  a 
preferred  position  compared  with  the  goods  from  other  countries.  The  taritt 
is  definitely  not  as  high  as  in  France,  and  the  market  is  much  more  free.  This 
is  certainly  one  of  the  areas  on  which  effort  should  be  concentrated  to  find 
new  markets  for  West  Indian  exports. 

Before  the  war  Holland  was  a  very  good  customer  for  Jamaica  bananas, 
importing  nearly  four  million  stems  in  1937.  Holland  also  took  substantial 
quantities  of  cocoa,  pimento,  asphalt,  diamonds  and  timber  from  the  West 
Indies.  Belgium  imported  substantial  quantities  of  cocoa,  mm  and  logwood 
extracts.  The  latest  West  Indian  export  figures  show  that  this  trade  is  dwind¬ 
ling  almost  to  nothing,  only  very  small  quantities  of  cocoa,  spices  and 
petroleum  products  now  being  taken.  Trading  conditions  in  these  territories 
are  subject  to  many  less  restrictions  than  in  France  and  the  trend  in  the  Bene¬ 
lux  countries  is  to  liberalize  in  as  great  amount  of  trade  as  possible.  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands  are  large  importers  of  oranges,  the  principal  supplying 
countries  being  South  Africa,  Spain  and  the  United  States.  Likewise  they 
import  large  quantities  of  grapefruit,  and  this  applies  to  most  of  the  other 
exports  from  the  West  Indies,  the  detailed  figures  for  which  have  been  tabu¬ 
lated  under  the  res|-)ective  product  headings. 

The  Benelux  tariff  on  items  of  interest  to  the  West  Indies  is  as  follows: 

Commodities  Unit  Duty 


Oranges : 


( Seville  and  Bitter ) 

free 

Other  kinds; 

1st  Mar.-31st  Oct. 

ad  vaL 

15% 

1st  Nov.  to  end  Feb. 

do. 

20% 

Grapefruit: 

15th  Oct  .-15th  Apr. 

do. 

12% 

16th  .Ain.-14th  Orf, 

do. 

15% 

Bananas 

do. 

15% 

Lemons 

do. 

15% 

Oilseeds 

(including  copra,  coconuts) 

free 

Coconut  oil  —  crude 

do. 

5% 

Refined  oil 

do. 
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The  Netherlands 


Commodities 

Unit 

Duty 

Sugar: 

Raw  for  refining 

Other 

per  100  kgg. 
do. 

'  19  florins 

22.80  florins 

,  Coffee 

do. 

36.32 

Cocoa  beans 

free 

Spice* 

15% 

Tobacco  ( unmanufactured ) 
Leaf  unstripped 

Leaf  stripped 

per  100  kgs. 
do. 

31 . 39  florins 

43.94  " 

£1  =  10.56  florins) 

Preferential  duty  enjoyed  by  the  overseas  territories  of  Belgium  and  Hol¬ 
land  is  as  follows: 

Bananas,  pineapples,  lemons,  wood  (other  than  coniferous)  exempt  from  duty 

Oranges,  grapefruit  and  other  citrus  fruit,  essential  vegetable 

oils,  50%  of  general  duty 

Coffee  50%  of  general  duty 

(For  a  quota  of  18,000  tons  ()cr  year  from  Netherlands  and  Belgian  territories) 

Sugar  free 

(For  a  quota  of  8,000  tons  per  year  from  overseas  territories) 

Most  of  the  items  listed  above,  in  addition  to  payment  of  the  tariff  ( whether 
of  general  or  preferential  rate)  are  subject  to  a  transmission  tax  of  4)i  to  9 
per  cent,  and  in  addition  an  internal  tax  of  2  per  cent  is  payable  in  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  Licences  are  required  for  imports  of  oranges  and  bananas,  but  in  the 
case  of  exports  from  an  O.E.E.C.  territory  these  licences  are  granted  automatic¬ 
ally.  One  can  conclude  therefore  that  the  Belgian  market  is  definitely  one  ot 
the  earliest  that  should  be  canvassed  as  an  additional  outlet. 


Germany 

Before  the  war  Germany  was  a  substantial  customer  of  various  West  Indian 
exports,  and  indeed  was  the  West  Indies  best  customer  in  the  continent  ot 
Europe.  Substantial  quantities  of  pimento,  rum,  hides,  bananas  and  cocoa  were 
regularly  export^  to  Germany.  This  trade  is  almost  non-existent  at  present, 
e.xcept  that  certain  spices  still  reach  Germany  through  the  re-export  market  in 
tlie  United  Kingdom. 

The  German  economy  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  fastest  expanding  economy 
in  Europe.  The  recovery  since  the  war  has  reached  the  proportions  where  no 
major  manufacturing  country  is  not  feeling  the  effects  of  German  com¬ 
petition.  The  United  Kingdom  itself  is  experiencing  this  competition  in  an 
acute  way  in  certain  favoured  markets.  Germany  has  no  colonies  and  no  pre¬ 
ferential  arrangements,  except  in  so  far  as  these  exist  under  O.E.E.C.  A  tree 
economy  is  the  dominant  policy  of  the  German  Government,  and  restrictions 
on  trade  exist  only  to  a  minimum  extent.  Its  capacity  for  importing  tropical 
produce  is  enormous,  and  produce  from  the  West  Indies  has  the  opportunity 
of  competing  on  equal  terms,  from  the  trade  regulation  point  of  view,  with 
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produce  from  other  areas.  All  the  indications  are  therefore  that  the  aim  should 
be  to  re-establish  Germany  as  the  most  important  Continental  buyer  of  West 
Indian  exports.  The  detailed  statistical  figures  under  each  group  will  indicate 
the  magnitude  of  German  importations  of  bananas,  citrus,  spices  and  other 
tropical  commodities. 

The  tariff  in  Germany  is  low  compared  with  other  countries  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  for  progressive  reduction  of  these  duties.  The  following  are  the  latest 
available  rates.  It  is  understood  that  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff  was  made 
in  June  of  this  year,  but  these  figmes  are  not  available,  and  some  of  the  rates 
quoted  here  might  very  well  have  been  reduced.  They  are  as  follows: 


CoMMOormt 

Unit 

Duty 

Orangei 

(hI  val. 

10% 

Grapefruit 

do. 

10% 

Lemons 

do. 

5% 

Bananas 

do. 

5% 

Pineapples 

do. 

10% 

Oil  seeds  (copra) 

free 

Coconut  nil  (crude) 

do. 

6% 

Sugar 

Beet  and  cane 

per  100  kgs. 

32  dm. 

Crude 

do. 

25  dm. 

Coffee 

per  100  kgs. 

160  dm. 

Cocoa  beans 

10% 

Spices: 

Pepper  ) 

Nutmegs  ) 

25% 

Mace  ) 

Cloves  ) 

15% 

Ginger  ) 

In  addition  to  the  above  duties,  a  turn-over  equalization  tax  of  a  maximum 
of  6  per  cent  is  also  payable  except  in  the  case  of  raw  sugar  which  is  exempt 
from  this  tax.  Import  licences  are  required  for  all  the  goods,  with  the  exception 
of  those  included  on  tlie  free  list,  which  may  be  imported  without  quantitative 
restriction  from  O.E.E.C.  countries,  if  originating  in  such  co.antries.  Such 
goods  include: 

(i)  Fresh  oranRes,  graix'fruit,  lemons,  pineapples  and  bananas. 

(ii)  Preserved  pineapples  and  graix-fiuil  in  heiinetically  sealed  cont.jiners. 

Sweden 

Sweden,  like  Germany,  has  no  colonies  and  no  special  preferential  arrange¬ 
ments  exist  in  the  import  of  tropical  fruit.  These  countries  were  never  sub¬ 
stantial  customers  for  West  Indian  products,  although  Sweden  before  the  war 
did  import  fair  amounts  of  coffee  and  spirits,  largely  from  Trinidad.  The  total 
export  figures  for  the  Scandinavian  countries  since  1951  reflect  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  pre-war  position.  They  are  attributable,  however,  to  two  items, 
namely,  bauxite  which  is  exported  from  Jamaica  to  both  Norway  and  Sweden, 
and  petroleum  products  from  Trinidad;  in  both  cases  marketing  of  these 
commodities  is  handled  by  international  companies,  and  the  trade  is  one 
which  is  very  much  in  their  control.  Only  small  quantities  of  other  commodi- 
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ties  are  exported  to  Sweden,  the  largest  being  pimento,  $244,000  of  which 
was  shipped  to  Sweden  from  Jamaica  in  1954. 

Sweden  enjoys  a  liigh  standard  of  lixing,  with  the  mass  of  the  population 
earning  very  high  wages.  They  naturally  have  to  import  all  tropical  fruits  and 
certain  raw  materials,  some  of  which  could  be  supplied  bv  the  West  Indies. 
Swedish  Government  regulations  in  the  field  of  imjwrts  arc  negligible.  Nearly 
all  im^xirts  from  O.E.E.C.  countries  and  their  territories  are  free  from  import 
licensing;  tariffs  are  very  low.  Whilst  no  dependent  territories  enjoy  a  prefer¬ 
red  market  in  Sxx’edcn  it  must  be  remembered,  howex’er,  that  the  market  is  free 
in  respect  of  both  dollar  and  non-dollar  imports,  and  West  Indian  citrus  for 
example  would  have  to  compete  unaided  with  citrus  from  the  United  States. 
The  import  duties  lex  icd  on  imports  of  interest  to  the  West  Indies  are  as 
follows: 


CoMMODiTiKS  Unit  Duty 


Oranges; 

Sweet  free 

Bitter  in  r  100  kgs.  10  kr. 

Grapefruit  free 

Lemons  per  100  kgs.  5  kr. 

Bananas  do.  10  kr. 


'Norway  and  Denmark 

Whatever  has  been  said  alxiut  Sweden  applies  to  these  countries,  except 
that  trade  has  not  been  liberalized  to  the  same  extent.  Import  licences  are 
still  required  for  fresh  fruit  in  the  case  of  Norway.  In  the  ease  of  Denmark 
import  licensing  is  enforced  except  in  the  case  of  fresh  oranges  and  lemons, 
and  in  the  case  of  bananas  the  importation  was  banned  througliout  the  war 
until  1952  when  imports  recommenced,  but  under  strict  licensing. 

Italy 

Before  the  war  Italy  purchased  fair  quantities  of  coconut  oil  and  petroleum 
fuel  oil  from  Trinidad,  and  she  has  recently  made  substantial  purchases  of 
coffee  from  Jamaica  and  Trinidad.  Unlike  Germany,  Italy  was  much  slower 
in  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  war  and  still  has  substantial  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  a  generally  low  standard  of  living.  Climatic  conditions  are  suCh  too 
that  Italy  produces  her  own  needs  and  exports  large  quantities  of  semi- 
tropical  fruit,  and  would  therefore  not  be  as  large  a  market  as  some  of  the 
other  territories  which  have  been  discussed.  Italy,  for  example,  imported  only 
35,000  tons  of  bananas  in  1953  compared  with  247,000  tons  imported  into 
France  and  116,000  tons  into  Germany.  Italy  exports  substantial  quantities 
of  oranges  and  lemons  and  is  therefore  a  competitor  with  the  West  Indies  in 
these  groups.  Importations,  however,  have  to  be  made  of  tropical  produce  like 
coffee,  cocoa,  spices  and  in  these  cases  the  market  that  e.xists  is  open  to  the 
British  West  Indies  as  to  other  exporters. 

Italian  import  duties  are  generally  high  and  some  of  the  relevant  ones  are 
listed  below: 
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Commodities 

Unit 

Duty 

Sugar 

ad  vaL 

94% 

Coffee  Beans 

do. 

50% 

Cocoa 

free 

Spices : 

Pepper 

pttr  kg. 

500  Ir. 

Ginger 

do. 

700  Ir. 

Nutmegs 

do. 

500  Ir. 

Mace 

do. 

1,000  Ir. 

Various  other  taxes 

are  added  to  these  goods,  for  example 

coffee  and  cocoa 

are  both  subject  to  a 

consumption  tax  of  30,000  Ir.  and  25,000  Ir.  per  quintal 

respectively. 

Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 

Apart  possibly  from  the  purchase  of  pimento  from  Jamaica,  these  countries 
have  imported  very  few  commodities  from  the  British  West  Indies.  Some, 
however,  notably  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  did  export  fair  quantities  of 
goods  to  the  West  Indies  before  the  war,  and  are  attempting  now  to  recapture 
some  of  this  trade.  There  is  no  reason  therefore  why  attempts  should  not  be 
made  to  sell  some  West  Indian  products  in  these  markets.  In  one  sense  at 
least  the  initial  moves  are  easier  than  in  the  case  of  other  countries,  for  the 
reason  that  all  foreign  trade  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  various  govern¬ 
mental  organizations,  and  any  bargaining  would  be  done  directly  with  these 
organizations  who  could  very  well  see  the  point,  that  if  they  hope  to  expand 
exports  to  the  West  Indies  then  they  should  be  prepared  to  buy  from  the  West 
Indies  any  of  our  commodities  which  are  imported  into  their  countries  from 
other  places. 

An  embargo  exists  on  the  export  to  Iron  Curtain  countries  of  certain 
strategic  materials,  but  none  of  the  West  Indian  exports,  with  the  possible 
exceptions  of  oil  and  bauxite,  would  come  under  this  category.  There  is  a 
Soviet  Trade  Delegation  in  London  which  includes  representatives  of  the 
various  state  trading  organizations  in  Russia,  and  in  the  case  of  trade  with 
Russia,  any  contacts  would  first  be  made  through  this  delegation.  In  the  case 
of  other  Eastern  European  countries.  Commercial  Attaches  of  the  different 
Embassies  or  Legations  would  be  the  means  of  contact.  There  would  be  little 
point  in  entering  into  details  here  of  the  methods  of  trading  adopted  by 
these  countries  until  there  is  available  some  specific  product  for  sale. 

European  Common  Market 

This  survey  of  tariffs  and  trade  restrictions  might  very  well  be  outdated  in 
a  few  years  time  if  proposals  for  a  European  Common  Market  and  the  associ¬ 
ation  of  colonial  territories  with  it  were  to  materialize.  If  agricultural  products 
are  included  in  the  free  trade  agreement  then  there  may  be  considerable  modi¬ 
fication  to  the  present  jxjsition.  If,  as  it  seems,  agricultural  products  are  likely 
to  be  excluded,  the  creation  of  a  free  trade  area  in  Europe  for  industrial  goods 
should  not  affect  West  Indian  e.vports  to  this  market,  except  in  the  long  term 
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that  the  competitive  position  of  the  West  Indies’  present  customers  may  im¬ 
prove  or  otherwise  and  thus  affect  their  ability  to  buy  West  Indies  exports. 
It  Is  premature  at  present  to  analyse  the  effects  of  the  proposals  now  being 
discussed  until  their  ultimate  form  becomes  known. 

Entrepot  Trade 

In  examining  the  possibilities  of  expanding  British  West  Indies  exports  to 
Europe,  one  must  take  into  account  those  which  reach  Europe  indirectly.  The 
trade  reports  of  Germany,  for  example,  will  show  a  much  smaller  import¬ 
ation  of  pimento  from  Jamaica  than  is  actually  the  case,  as  some  of  the  pimento 
imports  into  Germany  are  classified  as  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
Appendix  II  an  effort  has  been  made  to  set  out  the  extent  of  this  entrepot 
trade.  On  one  side  of  the  statement  is  shown  the  quantity  and  value  of  those 
goods  which  are  imported  by  the  United  Kingdom,  mainly  from  the  British 
West  Indies,  and  on  the  other  the  quantity  and  value  of  these  goods  exported 
by  the  United  Kingdom.  These  export  figures  relate  only  to  goods  which  are 
exported  in  substantially  the  same  form  in  which  they  were  imported.  Notliing 
fu^er  than  this  could  be  attempted.  It  would  be  impossible,  for  example,  to 
relate  exports  of  chocolate  confectionery  to  cocoa  imports.  It  w'ill  be  seen 
that  this  entrepot  trade  relates  chiefly  to  rum  and  spices,  the  re-exports  in 
the  case  of  ginger  and  pimento  representing  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
amount  originally  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  West  Indian  exporter  would  receive 
a  greater  return  for  his  produce  if  he  ex|X)rted  direct  to  Continental  markets 
rather  than  via  traders  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Undoubtedly  this  is  so  in 
some  cases  but  in  others  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  markets  sometimes 
are  only  obtained  through  the  special  connections  of  brokers  and  dealers  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Fiu'ther,  in  some  cases  tlie  margins  on  which  deals  are 
made  are  quite  fine. 

It  appears  therefore  tliat  the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  this  matter  is  that 
where  private  exporting  or  government  organizations  in  the  British  West  Indies 
find  that  they  can  export  with  advantage  direct  to  a  foreign  buyer  rather 
than  through  London,  every'  enc-ouragement  should  be  given  to  their  efforts. 
On  the  other  hand  there  would  seem  no  call  at  present  for  the  pursuit,  as  a 
jwlicy,  of  the  diversion  of  trade  from  re-exporters  in  the  U.K.  for  its  own  sake 
and  where  the  advantages  arc  not  clear  cut.  Any  temporary  advantage  gained 
from  such  a  switch  could  easily  be  nullified  by  tlie  bad  will  which  would  be 
created  among  business  circles  in  the  U.K.  to  the  detriment  of  the  British 
West  Indies  trade  witli  the  United  Kingdom. 

An  exception  to  the  above  statements  should  perhaps  be  made  in  the  case 
of  re-exports  of  West  Indian  products  from  Great  Britain  to  North,  Central 
and  South  American  c-ountries.  It  would  seem  that  in  these  cases  the  element 
c  f  transport  costs  involved  should  make  it  more  profitable  for  exports  to  be 
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made  direct  to  these  countries.  Examples  of  these  re-exports  in  the  year  1950 
from  the  United  Kingdom  are: 


Canada 

U.S.A. 

Brit.  Guiana 

Brazil 

Rum 

Ginger 

Nutmeg 

Pimento 

188,000  ghu. 

238  cwt. 

26,000  gins. 
2,286  csvt. 

1,585  cwt. 

296  cwt. 

298  cwt. 

The  United  Kingdom  trade  accounts  for  later  years  are  not  sufficiently  de¬ 
tailed  to  yield  information  similar  to  that  provided  for  1950,  but  it  is  known 
that  re-exports  to  these  areas  have  continued. 


Pbotoction 

In  any  attempt  to  win  new  markets  it  must  be  realized  that  production  has 
to  be  geared  to  marketing  plans.  In  other  words  there  is  no  possibility  of 
asking  buyers  now  to  take  goods  when  supplies  become  available  in  two  or 
three  years’  time.  Selling  can  only  come  when  the  goods  are  actually  available 
in  marketable  quantities  and  prices  and  terms  can  be  quoted.  To  this  extent, 
so  far  as  it  is  intended  to  seek  new  markets  for  extended  production,  a  risk 
will  necessarily  be  incurred  in  the  expansion  programme  as  the  expected  mar¬ 
ket  might  not  materialize.  It  will  be  for  governments  to  study  the  possibilities 
of  extending  production  of  crops  for  which  the  preliminary  data  indicate  that 
a  market  exists,  but  the  risk  mentioned  above  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
It  is  assumed  that  development  plans  of  governments  so  far  as  crop  produc¬ 
tion  is  concerned  are  integrated  with  international  market  possibilities. 

Linked  with  production  are  certain  aspects  of  marketing  which  are  well 
known,  but  which  can  be  repeated  with  ad\’antage  here.  The  West  Indies 
have  earned  the  unenviable  reputation  in  some  quarters  of  being  a  country  of 
samples.  On  many  occasions  in  the  past,  samples  have  been  successfully  put 
over  to  would-be  buyers,  only  to  discover  that  the  products  that  have  been 
sampled  are  either  not  being  produced  or  cannot  be  produced  in  commercial 
quantities.  It  should  be  an  absolute  rule  that  production  is  assured  or  can 
easily  be  brought  into  being  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  sell.  Another  tac- 
for  closely  analogous  is  the  necessity  to  control  standards  so  that  subsequent 
production  conforms  to  samples.  The  reasons  are  obvious  but  the  principle  has 
been  disregarded  on  occasion. 

From  a  study  made  of  the  market  surveys  carried  out  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  determine  the  possibilities  of  British  ex¬ 
porters  breaking  into  new  markets  or  expanding  their  trade,  it  is  always 
emphasized  to  exporters  that  they  must  study  the  peculiar  needs  of  each 
market.  Whether  it  be  packaging  or  bagging,  size  of  cans  used,  method  of 
payment,  the  pattern  of  distribution,  all  must  be  catered  for.  Whoever  seeks 
a  market  must  conform  with  the  market’s  traditions,  not  vice  verso.  Unless 
a  supplier  has  a  world  monopoly,  it  inevitably  happens  that  those  who  supply 
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what  customers  want  will  get  the  trade  and  those  who  do  not  will  be  left  with 
their  goods.  Other  points  stressed  are  the  neeessity  to  eorrespond  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  buying  country  or  at  least  in  French  or  German,  and  the  need 
on  most  occasions,  too,  to  express  weights  in  the  metric  system  and  to  quote 
both  in  sterling  and  in  the  currency  of  the  country  concerned. 

Most  trade  in  Western  Europe  is  in  the  hands  of  non-govemmental  organ¬ 
izations  and  traders.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  problem  of  distribution  can 
only  be  settled  by  having  local  agents.  Apart  from  large  international  organ¬ 
izations,  very  few  industries  maintain  their  own  distribution  systems  in  foreign 
countries.  Much  will  depend  therefore  on  appointing  the  right  agent  or  agents. 
In  most  cases  this  is  best  done  on  the  spot. 


OuAN-rmr  and  Value  of  B.W.I.  Export  to  the  Continent  op  Europe  in  1938  (Cont’d.) 

(B.W.I.  $000) 


Quaisia  Chips  (000  lbs) 

Jamaica  —  —  —  _  _  _  562.0  7.0  17.4 


Imports  and  Re-Exports  of  B.W.I.  Products  by  United  Kingdom 


Mace 

B.W.I.  2,900  N.A.  N.A.  79,000 

Other  Countries  500  11,000 


Summary  Table  of  Domestic  Exports  ( f.o.b. )  to  Selected  European  Countries  from  the  British 
Caribbean  1938,  1951  -  1953  and  1954  where  Available 
(B.W.I.  $000) 


Exports  to  Europe  inolode  only  prindpsl  oommodiHes  exported. 


lABY  Table  or  Domestic  Exports  (f.o.b.)  to  Selected  European  CoimTRiES  from 
Caribbean  1938,  1951  •  1953  and  1954  where  Available  (Cont’d.) 
(B.W.I.  $000) 
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The  Segregation  Of  Negroes  In  American  Cities: 
A  Comparative  Analysis* 

Bt 

Wekdell  Bell  and  Ernest  M.  Willis 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  execute  a  comparative  study  of  the  resi¬ 
dential  segregation  of  Negroes  in  American  cities  in  the  spirit  of  exploration 
and  discovery.  In  general,  comparative  studies  of  cities  have  been  fairly  rare 
when  compared  with  the  relatively  large  number  of  case  studies  of  individual 
cities.  For  example,  Shevky  and  Williams  point  out  that:  “In  American  soci¬ 
ology,  the  study  of  the  city  and  the  comparative  study  of  cities  represent  two 
separate  tendencies.  Until  very  recently,  American  workers  in  the  field 
have  shown  little  interest  in  tlie  comparative  study  of  cities”  (24,  p.  1). 
Emphasis  upon  descriptive  analyses  of  individual  cities  rather  than  compara¬ 
tive  analyses,  in  part,  grew  out  of  the  work  of  the  urban  ecologists  at  the 
University  ot  Chicago  during  the  1920  s,  and  this  tendency  still  persists  in 
much  of  the  teaching  and  research  of  urban  sociology.*’ 

A  review  of  the  literature  clearly  indicates  the  paucity  of  comparative  data 
on  Negro  residential  segregation,  most  of  the  research  being  based  on  de¬ 
scriptive  studies  of  a  small  number  of  cities.  Broom  (4)  has  commented  on 
the  small  number  of  urban  community  studies  of  ethnic  groups,  pointing  out 
that  since  Du  Bois’  Philadelphia  Negro  in  1899  (10),  only  one  reasonably  com¬ 
prehensive  study  has  been  done  and  that  is  Drake  and  Cayton’s  Black  Metro¬ 
polis  (9).  However,  Broom  states  that  the  most  glaring  deficiency  has  been 
the  lack  of  comparative  ethnic  data.  The  advice  given  by  Du  Bois  long  ago 
has  not  been  heeded:  “If,  for  instance,  Boston  in  the  East,  Chicago  and  per¬ 
haps  Kansas  City  in  the  West,  and  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston  in 
the  South,  were  studied  in  a  similar  way,  we  should  have  a  trustworthy  pic¬ 
ture  of  Negro  city  life.”  .Although  one  would  add  many  more  cities  to  this 
list  at  the  present  time,  the  point  is  clear:  comparative  research  is  necessary 
for  the  formulation  of  generalizations  concerning  the  Negro  in  American  cities, 
and  relatively  little  comparative  research  on  this  topic  has  been  accomplished. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  perform  a  small  part  of  the  needed  com¬ 
parative  ethnic  research  by  selecting  just  one  feature  of  the  urban  Negro  popu¬ 
lation-residential  segregation— and  by  searching  out  those  characteristics  ot 

•The  first  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  a  grant  from  the  Graduate  School  of  Northwestern 
University  without  which  this  research  could  not  have  been  done.  \  more  complete  statement 
of  procedures  and  techniques  may  be  found  in  Willis  (30).  This  is  a  revised  version  of  a  paper 
read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.,  1955. 

bA  notable  exception  has  been  published  since  this  paper  was  written.  See 
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cities  which  will  best  explain  differences  in  segregation  behveen  them.  Where 
most  other  studies  have  dealt  with  many  aspects  of  the  Negro  jx)pulation 
such  as  their  history,  their  occupational  distribution,  their  family  life,  their 
political  behaviour,  their  newspapers,  their  churches,  their  business,  their  class 
structure,  their  residential  segregation,  etc.  all  within  one  city  (8,  9,  10,  12, 
19,  27),  this  study  focuses  on  one  aspect  <Mily,  but  in  a  comparative  framework 
for  all  cities  for  which  adequate  data  are  available.  Thus,  although  the  scope 
of  this  research  is  limited  to  urban  Negro  residential  segregation,  it  is  among 
the  first  of  several  empirical  studies  of  ethnic  groups  executed  ^^^thin  a  com* 
parative  design.  -  . .  - 

In  response  to  this  need  for  comparative  ethnic  research,  a  number  of  pajjers 
have  appeared  in  recent  years  which  have  been  devoted  to  the  construction 
of  statistical  measures  of  residential  segregation.  Papers  in  this  category  are 
those  by  Bell  (i);  Cowgill  (7);  Duncan  (21);  Hornscth  (23);  Jahn,  Schmid, 
and  Schrag  (16,  17);  Jahn  (25);  and  Williams  (29).  Also,  Cowgill’s  most 
recent  work  (6)  takes  an  important  step  in  an  attempt  to  analyze  trends  in  the 
residential  segregation  of  American  cities  from  1940  to  1950.  This  paper  is 
not  designed  as  a  methodological  study.  Instead  it  is  substanti\’ely  organized, 
and  uses  one  of  the  proposed  indexes  of  segregation  in  order  to  test  the 
adequacy  of  some  of  die  factors  which  have  been  put  forward  as  causes  of 
Negro  segregation  in  American  cities.  It  is  recognized  that  many  methodologi¬ 
cal  problems  remain  to  be  solved  with  respect  to  such  a  comparative  study, 
thus  the  reader  is  cautioned  to  accept  this  study  as  a  pilot  investigation,  and 
to  view  the  findings  as  tentative  and  subject  to  possible  reinterpretation  at  a 
later  date. 

Definition  of  Segregation 

Segregation  as  an  ecological  concept  has  been  defined  as  a  “.  .  .  sifting, 
sorting,  or  selecting  process  by  which  people  or  institutions  are  formed  into 
contrasting  substantive  sub-areas”  (22,  p.  305).  That  is,  segregation  refers 
to  the  process  whereby  people  who  have  similar  characteristics  or  activities 
become  located  in  the  same  sub-areas  or  neighbourhoods  of  a  city. 

The  concept  as  used  in  human  ecology  has  a  spatial  reference,  although 
other  writers  have  applied  the  general  notion  of  concentration  or  clustering 
of  like  “things”  in  other  contexts.  For  example,  Johnson  (18)  recognizes,  in 
addition  to  the  spatial  connotation  of  segregation,  the  segregation  of  persons 
in  (i)  public  institutions,  such  as  schools,  (ii)  public  utilities,  such  as  rail- 
«  roads,  (iii)  private  business  establishments,  such  as  hotels,  and  (iv)  other 
private  and  commercial  services.  Turner  (25)  utilizes  the  same  basic  notion 
in  his  study  of  the  concentration  of  Negroes  in  certain  occupational  groups. 

In  this  study  the  reference  for  the  concept  of  segregation  is  geographic 
space,  and  the  “objects”  under  study  are  those  persons  classified  by  tlie  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  in  1950  as  “Negro.” 

I  The  concept  of  segregation  as  a  process,  however,  is  not  directly  germane 
to  this  study.  We  have  focused  on  the  products  of  the  process  rather  than  on 
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the  process  itself.  It  is  the  geographic  distribution  of  Negroes  in  cities  at  one 
point  in  time  which  is  under  study,  rather  than  the  changes  in  their  geographic 
distribution  through  time  which  seem  to  be  implied  by  the  use  of  the  term 
“process.”  Thus,  when  the  term  "segregation”  (or  “Negro  segregation”  or  "resi¬ 
dential  segregation”)  is  used  in  this  study  it  refers  to  the  distribution  of 
Negroes  in  sub-areas  of  the  cities  studied. 

The  index  of  segregation  used  here  is  the  probability  model  suggested  by 
Bell  (1)  to  measure  the  residential  segregation  of  the  members  of  one  group 
with  other  members  of  the  same  group.*  “No  segregation”  of  the  Negro  popu¬ 
lation  of  a  city  exists  when  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  each  of  the  sub-areas 
of  the  city  is  equal  and  if  there  are  some  Negroes  in  each  of  the  sub-areas. 
(In  this  study  the  sub-areas  used  are  census  tracts).  That  is,  if  the  proportion 
f»f  Negroes  in  each  of  the  census  tracts  of  a  city  equals  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  in  the  city  as  a  whole  there  would  be  “no  segregation”  of  Negroes 
by  this  measure,  and  the  index  value  for  such  a  city  would  be  zero.  “Complete 
segregation”  of  the  Negro  population  in  a  city  exists  when  all  the  Negroes  are 
contained  in  one  set  of  tracts  and  all  of  the  non-Negroes  are  contained  in  the 
remaining  tracts.  In  this  case  the  index  would  achieve  its  maximum  value  of 
1.00. 

Although  some  of  the  properties  of  this  index  have  been  stated  elsewhere** 
and  \vill  not  be  further  discussed  here,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  are 
aspects  of  the  general  notion  of  ecological  segregation  which  are  not  measured 
by  the  operational  definition  of  segregation  used  in  this  study.  For  example, 
even  when  complete  segregation  exists  and  the  Negroes  are  all  contained  in 
one  set  of  census  tracts,  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not  these  tracts  are  geo¬ 
graphically  continuous  and  contiguous.  In  some  urban  areas  most  of  the 
Negroes  may  live  in  one  large  area  as  in  Chicago’s  Black  Belt,  although  in 
others,  as  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Region,  there  may  be  three  or  four  centres 
I'f  geographical  concentration  for  Negroes.  The  concept  of  segregation  utilized 

oBell  (1)  refers  to  this  index  as  the  “index  of  isolation”  (It)  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
indexes  which  he  constructs  in  wliich  the  segregation  of  several  different  racial  and  nationality 
groups  is  measured.  We  will  use  the  term  “index  of  segregation”  in  this  paper,  however,  since 
we  will  only  use  this  one  index  throughout. 

P«  -  k  2 

Ii  =  _ ?  ,  where  P*  = _ 2  ^ 

1  _  i  ^  i=l  ih 

B 

and  where 

a,  =  The  number  of  Negroes  in  the  ith  census  tract 

b,  :=  The  total  number  of  individuals  in  the  ith  census  tract 

k  =  The  number  of  census  tracts 

k 

A  =  2*1  =  *0*“*  number  of  Negroes  in  the  city 

i-1 
k 

B  =  2l>i  =  The  total  population  of  the  city 

1-1 

bCf .  Bell  ( 1 )  and  Duncan  (11). 
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here  is  restricted  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  Negroes,  as  that  distribu¬ 
tion  deviates  from  homogeneous  mixing  of  Negroes  with  non-Negroes  in  every 
census'  tract  of  a  city. 

Basic  Data 

The  basic  data  used  in  this  study  are.  the  census  fract  statistics  for  the  66 
standard  metropolitan  areas  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
for  which  such  data  are -available.*  A  list  of  these  standard  metropolitan 
areas  (S.M. A.)  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  using  census  tract  statistics  in  a  com¬ 
parative  study  of  cities  is  that  the  sample  of  cities  for  which  data  are  available 
is  neither  random  nor  representative  of  cities  in  the  United  States;  thus, 
strictly' speaking,  the  findings  of  this  study  should  be  viewed  as  descriptive 
of  ^ose  S.M.A.  studied,  and  not  as  generalizablo  to  all  S.M.A.  in  the  United 
States.  For  example,  twel\  e  urban  areas  among  the  largest  sixty  urban  places 
in  the  United  States  are  not  included  among  the  tracted  areas.  These  include 
San  Antonio,  Youngstown,  Jacksonville,  and  Salt  Lake  City.  On  the  other 
hand,  Durham,  N.C.,  ranking  only  150th  in  size,  and  other  relatively  small 
urban  places  are  included  among  the  tracted  areas. 

Among  other  difficulties  stemming  from  the  data  employed  are  the  varying 
size  of  tract  populations  froni  city  to  city,  the  differential  criteria  used  to 
delineate  tract  boimdaries,  and  the  differences  in  the  percentage  of  each 
S.M.A.  which  is  contained  in  the  tracted  area.**  Each  of  these  factors  can 
spuriously  affect  the  value  of  the  index  of  segregation  for  an  urban  area. 

Like  most  other  studies  of  racial  segregation,  our  basic  unit  of  analysis  is 
the  census  tract®,  but  unlike  these  other  studies  our  “inter-city”  compari¬ 
sons  are  based  upon  comparisons  between  standard  metropolitan  areas  which 
are  tracted  rather  than  between  cities  as  politically  defined.  This  removes  the 
possibility  of  classifying  two  adjacent  cities  as  “not  very  segregated,”  when 
ill  fact  one  may  be  the  place  of  Negro  residence  for  Negroes  who  work  in 
both  cities.  In  addition,  the  S.M.A.  seems  to  correspond  more  closely  to  a 
functional  delineation  of  a  “city”  than  does  the  definition  of  a  city  according 
to  political  boundaries  alone. 

Seven  of  the  S.M.A.  which  are  tracted  had  such  ’a  small  number  of  Negroes 
that  they  were  eliminated  from  the  comparative  analysis,  since  it  was  doubt¬ 
ful  that  the  index  of  segregation  could  achieve  in  these  cases  its  theoretical 
maximum  value  even  if  the  Negroes  were  completely  segregated.'*  Thus  the 
comparative  analysis  rejxirted  here  is  based  on  the  59  standard  metropolitan 

■Honolulu  was  omitted  since  it  had  a  neKligible  niimhcr  of  XeKaK's  and  was  outside  the  con¬ 
tinental  limits  of  the  United  States. 

bThe  percentage  of  each  standard  metropolitan  area’s  population  whicli  is  contained  within 
the  tracted  area  is  given  in  the  appendix. 

cThe  block  rather  than  the  census  tract  was  used  by  Cowgill  (6,  7).  The  argument  presented 
was  that  the  block  is  a  “more  adequate”  unit  of  analysis  than  is  the  census  tract  since  the  former 
is  more  likely  to  be  racialh'  homogeneous  than  is  the  latter.  Thii-atgunieiit,  however,  has  been 
questioned  by  Dimcan  (11,  p.  216)  who  iwints  out  that  the  problem  “.  .  ,  cannot  be  solved 
merely  by  reducing  the  size  of  areal  units,  e.g.,  to  blocks.  The  objections  made  to  the  census 
tract  basis  apply  also,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  blocks.” 

dThe  mean  and  standard  deviation  for  the  populations  of  tlic  census  tracts  were  computed 
for  each  standard  metropolitan  area  having  less  than  8,0(X)  Negroes.  If  the  total  number  of 
Negroes  was  less  than  the  mean  size  plus  one  standard  deviation  that  standard  metropolitan 
aiea  was  diop])ed  from  the  analysis. 
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areas  for  which  census  tract  data  are  available  and  which  contain  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  number  of  Negroes  so  that  the  maximum  value  of  the  index  ot 
segregation  can  be  theoretically  achieved!  (see  the  Appendix).  A  total ._of 
approximately  500  cities  are  contained  within  these  59  S.M.A. 

-r  -  '.-V' 

-  The  Fdidings  ■'* 

First  order  reIa1iot%ships.  Many  variables  have  l>een  'offered  to  explain  the 
differential  segregation  of  Negroes  in  Arherican  cities.  Some  writers  have  listed 
social  psychological  variables  such  as  attitudes  of  the  dominant  white  group 
toward  the  Negro,  or  the  attitude  of  the  Negro  himself  which  may  result  in 
“self-segregation.”  Others  have  mentioned  social  structural  variables  stfch 
as  the  .occupational  or  income  level' of  the  Negro  which  may  restrict 'the 
Negro  to  certain  sections  of  the  city  (18,  21,  28,  31).  In  addition,  many 'of 
these  writers,  as  well  as  others,  have  listed  ecological  or  demographic  charafc- 
(eristics  of  cities  as  factors  producing  differences  between  cities  with  respect 
to  Negro  residential  segregation.  Some  of  these  characteristics  are:  "the  per¬ 
centage  of  persons  in  a  city  who  are  Negro,  the  growth  of  a  city',  the  size  of 
the  c^  itself,  tlie  growth  rate,  of  the  Negro  population,  the  rate  of  expansion 
of  business  and  manufacturing  sections  of-  the  erty,  the  region  in  which  a  city 
Ls  locat^,  etc.  (7,  14). 

Some  of  these  variables,  and  one  .or  two  others  which  we  felt  would  be 
related  to  Negro  residential  segregation,  we  have  correlated  with  the  indexes 
of  segregation  for  each  of  the  S.M.A.- which  are  tracted  (see  .Appendix  for 
segregation  scores  for  each  S.M.A.)  . .  ' 

Table  1  contains  the  mean  segregation  scores  lor  major  regions  of  tlie 
United  States  and  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  mean  index  of  segre¬ 
gation  for  the  United  States  is  .477  with  a  range  running  from  a  low  of  .088 
in  Bridgeport,  Conn,  to  a  high  of  .796  in  Norfolk,  Va.  Making  comparisons 
by  region,  the  cities  of  tlie  South  and  North  Central  states  are  the  most  segre¬ 
gated  and  the  difference  in  degree  of  segregation  between  fliese  tivo  regions 
is  negligible.  The  South,  with  a  standard  deviation  of  .111,  contains  S.M.A. 
which  are  more  homogeneous  with  respect  to  segregation  than  do  any  of  the 
other  three  regions.  S.M.A.  in  the  Northeast  and  the  West  with  mean  indexes 
of  .364  and  .290  respectively  are  less  segregated  than  S.M.A.  in  the  South 
and  North  Central  regions.®  •  .  • 

These  findings  conflict  witli  Johnson’s  statement  that  there  is  a  ".  .  .  greater 
concentration  of  the  Negro  jiopulatioit  in  the  northern  and  border  cities  than 
in  fhe  cities  of  the  South”  (18),  However,  our  findings  seem  to  he  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  several  other  u'riters  who,  commenting  on  regional  variation,  have 
reported  less  segregation  of  Negroes  in  both  the  West  and  New  England 
when  they  are  compared  to  other  areas -of' the  country  (7,  17,  2C),  23): 

(Exy)  between  region  and  .the  index. of  segrefiation  is  ,.571. 
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Table  1.  Mean  Indexes  of  Segregation  for  the  United  States  and  Regions 


Area 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Number 
of  cases 

United  States 

.477 

.178 

59 

Northeast 

.364 

.183 

13 

West 

.290 

.160 

7 

North  Central 

.554 

.161 

17 

South 

.543 

.111 

22 

Other  \-ariabIes  which  were  correlated  with  the  index  of  segregation  are 
given  in  Table  2  in  order  of  the  size  of  their  correlations.  There  is  a  relation- 
sliip  between  the  index  of  segregation  and  proportion  of  Negroes  ( .396)  and 
size  of  Negro  population  (.335),  but  the  other  correlations  shown  approach 
zero.  These  are:  size  of  total  population  ( .183),  total  population  growth  rate 
1900-1950  ( .177),  Negro  population  growth  rate  1920-1950  (  —  .146),  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  in  the  metropolitan  ring  (  —  .146),  population  density 
of  central  city*  ( .141),  per  cent  of  employed  labour  force  engaged  in  manu¬ 
facturing  (—.096),  age  of  S.M..\.  (  —  .049),  and  total  population  growth 
rate  1940-1950  ( .030). 

Table  2.  Coiirflations  between  the  Index  of  Segregation  and  Selected 
Variables  with  Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Selected  Variables 

Mean 

(!)• 

Standard 

DeviatioDS 

(2) 

Zero-order 

Correlations 

(3) 

Proportion  of  Negroes  f 

14.0 

11.4 

.396 

Size  of  Negro  Population  i 

97,800 

155,300 

.335 

Size  of  Totah  Population  f  f 

1,085,000 

1,870,000 

.183 

Total  Population  Growth 

Rate,  1900-1950  H 

218 

129 

.177 

Negro  Population  Growth 

Rate,  1920-1950  41 

339 

367 

-.146 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Population 

in  Metropolitan  Ring 

37.3 

12.4 

-.146 

Population  Density  per  Square 

Mile  of  Central  City 

8020 

4410 

.141 

ler  Cent  of  Employed  Labour 

Force  in  Manufacturing  4  4  4 

26.4 

12.0 

-.096 

Age  of  Standard  Mctroixjlitan  .Area 

4444  7.5 

3.4 

-.049 

Total  Population  Growth 

Rate,  1940-1950  41 

28.2 

19.1 

.030 

*  Means  for  all  variables  are  unweighted  since  each  S.M..A.  was  treated  as  an  equal  unit  iu  the 
analysis. 

f  Based  on  population  of  S.M.A.  which  is  tracted. 
f  f  Based  on  total  population  of  S.M.A. 
fff  Based  on  1940  data. 

fftf  Computed  on  basis  of  number  of  decades  S.M.A.  has  had  a  central  city  of  30,000  or  more. 

Multiple  regression  analysis.  Follow  ing  the  statistical  design  of  Bogue  and 
Harris  (3),  use  of  multiple  regression  analysis  w'as  made  in  order  to  investi¬ 
gate  further  some  of  tlie  relationships  suggested  by  the  zero-order  correlations 
given  abo\e.  The  variables  chosen  for  inclusion  in  the  regression  analysis 
were  tlie  tw  o  continuous  variables,  proportion  of  Negroes  and  size  of  Negro 
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population,  as  well  as  the  discrete  variable,  region,  which  was  introduced 
by  the  use  of  covariance  analysis.  It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  generally 
bad  practice  to  select  variables  merely  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  their  zero- 
order  correlations  with  the  dependent  variable.  The  variables  selected,  al¬ 
though  having  the  highest  correlation  with  the  index  of  segregation,  were  in¬ 
cluded  also  because  of  theoretical  considerations. 

Proportion  of  Negroes  may  be  in  part  spuriously  related  to  segregation  be¬ 
cause  of  the  formal  properties  of  the  index  of  segregation  used  here.  Proportion 
of  Negroes  is  correlated  with  region;  therefore  we  question  whether  the 
regional  variation  will  still  hold  when  proportion  of  Negroes  is  held  constant. 
The  size  of  the  Negro  population  also  has  been  suggested  many  times  as  a 
factor  in  degree  of  Negro  residential  segregation,  and  it  too  is  correlated 
with  region. 

It  was  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  continuous  variables  to  three  in 
the  multiple  regression  analysis  because  of  the  limited  number  of  S.M.A.  in 
the  study,  N=59.  Blair  in  discussing  the  limitations  of  this  statistical  technique 
observes  that  “as  the  number  of  variables  included  in  the  problem  increases, 
the  size  of  the  sample  must  increase  .  .  .  For  four  variables  a  sample  of  at 
least  fifty  items  is  usually  necessary  for  dependable  results  .  .  .”  (2).  Since 
regression  equations  are  desired  for  each  region  as  well  as  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  it  was  decided  to  use  no  more  than  three  continuous  vari¬ 
ables.  However,  the  possibility  should  not  be  dismissed  that  the  other  variables 
might  have  shown  significant  correlations  with  segregation  if  they  had  been 
related  to  the  index  of  segregation  in  a  multiple  regression  equation. 

Table  3  shows  the  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  two  cx)ntinuous 
independent  variables  for  the  United  States  and  for  each  of  the  regions.  The 
mean  size  of  the  Negro  population  in  the  S.M.A.  as  used  in  this  study  for 
the  United  States  is  97,800.  The  West  with  only  SS'.OOO  shows  the  smallest 
Negro  population  while  the  Northeast  shows  the  largest,  128,900.  The  South 
and  North  Central  regions  hold  intermediate  positions.  The  mean  proportion 
of  Negroes  in  the  S.M..A.  for  the  United  States  is  14.0  per  cent.  Proportion  by 
region  varies  from  4.2  per  cent  in  the  West  to  23.1  per  cent  in  the  South.  The 
Northeast  and  North  Central  regions  arc  about  the  same  with  7.4  per  cent 
and  8.7  per  cent  respectively. 


Table  3.  Means 

AND  Standaud  Deviations  for  Two 
FOR  THE  UmtTD  StATES  AND  REGIONS, 

Independent 

1930 

Variables 

Indepeodent 

Variables 

Area 

Size  of 

Negro  Population* 

Proportion 

of  Negroes 

Mew 

Standard 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Deviation 

United  States 

97.8 

155.3 

14.0 

11.4 

Northeast 

128.9 

265.9 

7.4 

6.9 

West 

58.6 

82.0 

4.2 

1.9 

North  Central 

100.5 

151.5 

8.7 

3.7 

South 

89.8 

73.2 

25.1 

10.3 

*  la  tbewaad*. 
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-  The  reader  is  cautioned- that  the  assumptions  of  multiple  regression  analysis 
are  only  imperfectly  met,  thus  .these  findings  should  be  interpreted  warily.  - 
Most  of  die  difficulty  stems  from  the  lack  of  multivariate  normality  of  the 
distributions,  but,  as  Bogiie  (3)  points  out,  the  lack  of  normality  does  not 
destroy  the  multiple  regression'  analysis,  it  merely  makes  it  inexact.  Two  major 
errors  to  which  the  folloxving  analysis  is  subject  are:  (i)  an  underestimation 
of  the  percentage  of  explained  variance  of  the  dependent  variable,  and  (ii) 
an  over-estimation  or  under-estimation  of  the  contribution  of  a  particular 
independent  xariable,  thus  the  relative  values  of  the  beta  coefficients  must 
be  viewed  as  approximate  only.  : 

Table  4  shows  the  partial  regression  coefficients  for  the  United  States,  and  ' 
each  region  with  the 'independent  variables,  proportion' of  Negroes  and  size 
of  Negro  population,  related  to  the  dependent  variable,  Negro  residential 
segregation.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  variation  in  the  size  of  the 
Negro  population  and  proportion  of  Negroes  together  explain  about  24  per 
cent  of  the  variance  in  segregation  (R  =  .494).  There  is,  however,  consider¬ 
able  x  ariation  in  the  total  contribution  of  the  two  independent  variables  by 
region.  Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  variance  is  accounted  for  in  the  Nortlieast 
(R  =  .812),  52.4  per  cent  in  the  VVest  (R  =  .724),  48  per  cent  in  the 
North  Central  region  (R  =  .689),  but  only  alx)ut  2  per  cent  of  the  variance 
in  segregation  is  accounted  for  by  proportion. of  Negroes  and  size  of  Negro 
population  in  the  South  (R  =  .138) r  •  ' 

Table  4.  BETA  Coefficients,  CoEFFicru.NTs  of  Mt-LTiPLc  Couhelatio.n,  and  Explained 
Vakiaxce  for.  Rf.giikssio.n  of  Seciikgation  cpon  Tvo  Independent  Variables  - 
AND  Multiple  Regression  Equations  in  Observed  Units  for  the  .  •  ■ 

United  States -and  Regions,  19.50. 


Area  '  . 

Independent  \’uriables 

Size  of  Negro  Proportion  of  .  '  Coefficient  of 

•  Population  Negro  Population  Multiple 

.  ,  j  .  Correlation  ( H ) 

Percent  •  . 
Ezplahted' 
Variance  (U*> 

United  States 

.296 

.363  .494  - 

24.4 

Northeast 

.319 

.672,  .812 

65.9  • 

West 

.729 

-.007  .724 

52.4 

North  Central 

.277 

.301  .689 

47.5 

South 

.010 

.  -.139  .138 

1.8 

Multiple  Regression 

Eciuations: 

United  States 

-\.  = 

36.36  -  .0339X;,  4  .5717X, 

Northeast 

X.  = 

20.17  +  .1240X,  +  I.778IX3 

West 

*  X.  = 

20.94  4  .'I4I8X3  -  .0597X, 

Nortli  Central 

.  X.  == 

33.52  •  .0295X..  4-  2.1887X, 

South 

X,  = 

58.04  +  .0015X,  -  .1503X, 

where  Xi  =  Index  'dl  Segregation 

•  s. 

X,  =  Size  of  NegitS*TBpulation 

X,  =  Proportion  of  Negroes 

From  Table  5,  the  relative  contribution  of  tlie  txvo  factors  and  tlie  effects 
of  the  interaction  between  them  can -be  seen.  Comparison  both  within  and 
betw  een  regions  of  these  percentages  of  variance  in  segregation  which  are 
explained  will  serve  tb  suggest  .tlieir  jc1ati\’c  importance,  but  will  not  indicate 
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precisely  the  contribution  from  each  source,- since  the  assumption  of  norm¬ 
ality  has  not  been  met.  .  .  ' 

For  the  United  States  both  proportion  and  size  contribute  to  the  explained 
variance.  In  the  North  East  and  North  Central  regions  both  wntribute,  but 
proportion  contributes  more  than  size.  In  die  West  size  contributes  all  of  the 
explained  variance  and  in  the  South  neither  proportion  nor  size  has  explanatory 
value.  The  interaction  term  is  largest  in  the 'North  Central  regiorv 'where  it 
reaches  14.7  per  cent,  and  for  this  region  it  exceeds  the  contribution  of  size.  In 
all  other  regions,  however,  the  interaction  term  contributeiii  less  than  either 
proportion  or  size. 


Table  5.  Relative  Contribution  and  Interaction  of  Two  Independent  Variables 
TO  Total  Explained  Variance* 


Area 

Variance  Explained 
by  Sizu  of 

Negro  Population 

(B!) 

Variance  Explained 
by  Proportion  of 
Negroes 

(b;) 

Interaction 

Variance 

Total 

Explained  ' 
Variance 

(KJ 

United  States 

8.8% 

13.3% 

2.3% 

24.4% 

Northeast 

12.2 

45.2 

8.5 

65.9 

West 

53.1 

.0  " 

•  U  .7 

-  •  52..  4 _ 

North  Central 

7.7 

25.1 

.  .  14.7 

.  47a5 

South 

.0 

1.9 

.1 

1.8 

•  R*  =  B’  ^  B’  +  2B  B  r 


Because  of  the  large  correlahon  (r  =  .907)  between  the  size  of  the  Negro 
population  and  the  size  of  the  total  population,  the  question  can  be  raised 
as  to  whether  the  findings  concerning  the  effect  of  Negro  population  size  are 
in  reality  just  a  function  of  the  total  size  of  the  population  itself.*  The  partial 
correlations  computed  between  these  variables  for  the  United  States  suggest 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  correlation  between  size  of  Negro  population  and 
the  index  of  segregation  is  .335.  When  the  size  of  the  total  population  is  held 
constant,  the  correlation  between  the  size  of  the  Negro  population  and  the 
index  of  segregation  increases  to  .407.  The  slight  positive  correlation  (.183) 
between  total  population  and  segregation,  however,  changes  to  a  —.303 
when  size  of  Negro  population  is  held  constant,  thus,  the  larger  the  Negro' 
population  the  more  the  segregation  holding  size  of  total  population  constant. 
The  correlations  between  size  of  Negro  population  and  size  of  total  population 
are  too  large  and  the  N’s  too  small  to  reach*  ahy^flefir/f’te  cAhclusioh  in  this 
regard  within  each  region.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  pattern 
in  the  South,  while  showing  much  lower  relationships,  is  just  the  opposite 
for  that  shown  for  the  United  States  as  a  yvhole.  In  the  South  the  partial  cor¬ 
relation  between  size  of  Negro  population  and  segregation  with  size  of  total 
population  held  constant  is  —.246;  that  between  total  population  and  segre¬ 
gation  with  size  of  N^egro  population  held  constant  is  .258. 


aThe  correlation  between  the  size  of  Negro  ix>pulation  and  the  total  population  is,  of  course, 
a  part-whole  correlation,  and  to  some  extent  reflects  a  “built-in”  relationship.  Since  some  ' 
writers  have  kept  these  two  variables  conceptually  separate,^.  we  have  presented  the  results  for 
both.  However,  the  high  intercorrelations  between  them  indicate  that  there  is  little  possibility 
for  one  to  vary  without  simultaneous  variation  in  the  other. 
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One  might  ask  why  the  independent  variables  fail  to  account  for  variation 
in  the  South  when  in  the  other  regions  they  account  for  47  to  66  per  cent. 
One  explanation  may  be  in  terms  of  a  “saturation  point”  after  which  ad¬ 
ditional  actual  and  relative  numbers  of  Negroes  do  not  increase  the  degree 

of  segregation.  Cowgill’s  findings  for  1940  tend  to  support  this  view  as  well 
(7).  He  found  that  as  the  proportion  of  dwelling  units  occupied  by  non-whites 
reaches  between  5.0  and  9.9  per  cent,  the  degree  of  segregation  drops  with 
further  increases  in  this  percentage. 

If  the  failure  of  size  and  proportion  of  Negroes  to  explain  variation  in  seg¬ 
regation  in  the  South  is  attributed  to  a  saturation  point  beyond  which  ad¬ 
ditional  units  do  not  cause  an  increase  in  segregation,  then  this  point  seems 
to  be  related  to  proportion  rather  than  size.  Since  the  size  of  the  Negro  popu¬ 
lation  is  roughly  equal  for  the  South,  North  Central,  and  Northeast  regions, 
but  only  has  explanatory  value  in  the  latter  two  regions,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suggest  that  the  saturation  point  is  related  to  proportion  rather  than  the 
size  of  the  Negro  population. 

Although  a  “saturation  point”  seems  to  be  reached  in  the  South  with  the 
average  proportion  of  Negroes  in  an  urban  area  equalling  25.1  per  cent,  the 
average  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  Western  urban  areas  of  4.2  per  cent 
has  no  explanatory  value  either.  In  the  North  Central  and  Northeast  urban 
areas  with  average  proportions  of  8.7  and  7.4  per  cent  respectively,  however, 
proportion  of  Negroes  in  an  urban  area  is  an  important  predictor  of  Negro 
residential  segregation.  Therefore,  it  seems  likely  that  proportion  of  Negroes 
has  explanatory  value  within  a  certain  range  but  when  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  is  as  low  as  4  per  cent  or  as  high  as  25  per  cent,  variations  in  pro¬ 
portion  are  not  related  to  variations  in  degree  of  segregation;  in  the  first 
case,  perhaps  because  the  urban  areas  will  not  be  segregated  regardless  of 
variations  in  low  percentages  of  Negroes,  and  in  the  second  case,  perhaps 
because  the  urban  areas  will  be  segregated  regardless  of  variations  in  relatively 
Idgh  percentages  of  Negroes. 

As  indicated  in  Tables  4  and  5,  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  relative 
importance  of  size  and  proportion  of  Negroes  both  within  and  between  the 
f(5ur' regions.  For  example,  the  per  cent  of  variation  in  degree  of  segregation 
explained  by  these  two  factors  varies  by  region  from  about  2  per  cent  to 
(^6  per  cent  Thus,  diere  seem  to  be  significant  regional  differences  in  the 
variables  associated  with  segregation  even  when  proportion  of  Negroes  and 
size  of  Negro  population  are  controlled.  Therefore,  the  relationship  shown  in 
Table  1  between  region  and  segregation  is  not  entirely  a  function  of  variations 
in  proportion  of  Negroes  and  size  of  Negro  population.  Using  the  covariance 
design,  the  coeflRcient  of  multiple  correlation  between  the  independent  vari¬ 
ables,  proportion  of  Negroes,  size  of  Negro  population,  and  region,  and  the 
dependent  variable  segregation,  was  computed.  Table  6  shows  the  coefficients 
of  multiple  correlation  and  explained  variance  adding  the  independent  vari¬ 
ables  progressively.  Starting  with  the  size  of  the  Negro  population,  about  10 
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per  cent  of  the  variance  in  segregation  is  explained.  Adding  proportion  ot 
Negroes,  the  explained  variance  is  increased  to  24  per  cent.  Adding  region 
increases  the  multiple  correlation  to  .792,  increasing  the  explained  variance 
in  Negro  residential  segregation  to  63  per  cent.  Thus  utilizing  all  three  in¬ 
dependent  variables  reduces  the  unexplained  variance  in  segregation  to  37 
per  cent 


Tasle  6.  Peooressive  Coefficients  of  Multiple  ConnELATioN  and  Explained  Variance, 
FOR  Regression  of  Segregation  on  Size  op  Negro  Group, 

Proportion  of  Negro  Group  and  Region 


Independent  Variables 

Progressively  Added 

MulUpte 

Correlation 

Explained 

Variance 

Size  of  Negro  Population 

.335 

11.2% 

Proportion  of  Negroes 

.3% 

15.7 

Size  plus  Proportion 

.494 

24.4 

Size  plus  Proportion  plus  Region 

.792 

62.7 

Adapting  Bogue’s  statement,  the  regional  effect  arises  from  three  sources: 
(i)  differences  between  regions  with  respect  to  degree  of  segregation  and 
variation  in  the  degree  of  segregation,  (ii)  differences  between  regions  in 
the  beta  weights  for  proportion  of  Negroes  and  size  of  Negro  population,  and 
(iil)  differences  between  regions  in  the  ability  of  the  two  independent  vari¬ 
ables  together  to  predict  segregation  in  particular  regions  (3).  These  have 
been  discussed  above  so  will  not  be  further  discussed  here. 

SulOiART 

This  paper  has  presented  the  findings  of  a  preliminary  attempt  to  study 
in  a  comparative  framework  the  differential  residential  segregation  of  Negroes 
in  American  cities.  The  findings  should  be  accepted  as  approximate  and  sug¬ 
gestive  because  of  the  failure  to  satisfy  all  of  the  assumptions  of  the  statis¬ 
tical  techniques  employed. 

Only  region,  proportion  of  the  total  population  represented  by  Negroes, 
and  the  size  of  the  Negro  population  appear  to  be  related  to  Negro  segrega¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  the  first  order  relationships.  Other  variables  showed 
practically  no  relationship  to  degree  of  segregation.  These  variables  were: 
size  of  total  population,  total  population  growth  rate  1900-1930,  Negro  popu¬ 
lation  growth  rate  1920-1950,  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  ring,  population  density  of  central  city,  per  cent  of  employed  labour 
force  engaged  in  manufacturing,  age  of  S.M.A.  and  total  population  growth 
rate,  1940-1950. 

Using  the  multiple  regression  and  covariance  design  some  of  these  rela¬ 
tionships  were  investigate  further.  Proportion  of  Negroes  and  size  of  Negro 
population  together  account  for  about  24  per  cent  of  the  variance  in  Negro 
segregation,  with  proportion  of  Negroes  perhaps  contributing  a  slightly  larger 
amount  There  was,  however,  considerable  variation  in  the  per  cent  ot  ex- 
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plained  variance  and  the  beta  weights  between  the  regions.  In  the  South 
these  two  independent  variables  explain  practically  none  of  the  variation  in 
segregation,  alAough  in  the  other  three  regions  they  together  explain  from 
47  to  66  per  cent.  Proportion  of  Negroes  seems  to  be  the  more  important  vari¬ 
able  in  the  Northeast  and  North  Central  regions,  but  size  of  Negro  population 
contributes  all  of  the  explained  variation  in  segregation  in  the  West. 

When  region  is  added  to  proix)rtion  of  Negroes  and  size  of  Negro  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  computation  of  R,  the  per  cent  of  explained  variance  in  segrega¬ 
tion  increases  from  24  to  63  per  cent.  This  finding,  of  course,  raises  the 
question  of  just  how  region  produces  this  variation  in  the  segregation  of  its 
metropohtan  areas.  That  is,  what  variables  are  correlated  with  region  which 
would  explain  the  relationship  between  region  and  segregation?  Whether 
these  variables  will  be  found  among  additional  demographic  and  ecological 
viaiables,  or  whether  they  refer  to  basic  social  and  cultural  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  regions  represent  interesting  and  important  problems  for  further 
research. 

The  finding  that  as  the  proportion  of  Negroes  and  the  size  of  the  Negro 
population  increases  in  an  urban  area,  the  degree  of  spatial  segregation  in¬ 
creases,  is  of  practical  significance  as  viewed  against  the  background  of  con¬ 
temporary  population  trends  in  the  United  States.  Coe  in  analyzing  non-white 
population  increases  in  urban  areas  states  that  .  .  the  rapid  surge  of  non¬ 
white  population  into  S.M.A.  during  the  1940’s  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  dramatic  population  trends  revealed  by  the  last  census”  (5).  Particularly 
suggestive  are  the  following  findings^ 

1.  Of  the  15,755,000  non-white  persons  living  in  the  continental  United 
States  in  1950,  over  8,250,000  lived  in  SM.A.  ^  an  S.M.A.  increase  of 
2,534,000  from  1940. 

2.  Non-whites  in  S.M.A.  increased  over  twice  as  fast  relatively  as  did  the 
white  population,  44  per  cent  compared  with  20  per  cent.  Moreover, 
non-whites  in  S.M.A.  increased  over  two  and  one-half  times  as  fast  per¬ 
centage-wise  as  tliey  did  in  all  ts'pcs  of  areas  in  the  United  States. 

3.  In  twenty-two  central  cities  of  S.M.A.  having  an  all  race  population 
of  close  to  9,000,000  in  1950,  the  non-white  population  increased  by 
about  446,000  or  58  jjcr  cent,  while  the  white  population  decreased  by 
about  142,000  or  almost  2  per  cent  from  1940  to  1950  (  5,  p.  287). 

These  findings  dramatically  point  up  the  massive  population  shifts  which 
the  Negro  is  experiencing.  Botli  the  size  of  the  Negro  population  and  the 
proportion  of  Negroes  in  S.M.A.  is  increasing  markedly.  Coe’s  findings,  when 
coupled  with  the  results  of  this  study,  would  certainly  suggest  the  likelihood 
tliat  the  Negro  became  increasingly  segregated  from  1940  to  1950.  Future 
increases  in  the  size  and  proportion  of  the  Negro  populations  in  urban  areas 
can  be  expected  to  occur.  Unless  some  kind  of  preventive  planning  is  done, 
the  residential  segregation  of  Negroes  in  general  can  be  expected  to  increase 
also  for  urban  areas  located  in  the  Northeast,  North  Central,  and  Western 
regions  of  the  United  States. 
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APPENDIX 

Indexes  of  Segregation,  Total  Tbacted  Population,  Tracted  Negro 
Population,  Per  Cent  White,  Per  Cent  Negro,  Per  Cent  of  Total 
Standard  Metropolitan  Area  Tracted,  and  P*  for  Standard 
Metropolitan  Areas,  1950. 

1  Standaiu) 

1  MnHOPOLITAN 

Abxa 

Naeao 

SXGIUCGATION 
Index  (Ii) 

Total 

Population 

Negro 

Population 

Per  Cent 
White 

Per  Cent 
Negro 

Per  Cent 
OF  Total 
S.M.A. 
Tracted 

P* 

of  its 

Akron 

.306 

331,620 

24,979 

92.5 

7 . 5 

81 

.358 

which 

City 

.311 

274,60.5 

23,762 

91.3 

8.7 

^371 

Adjacent 

.083 

.57,015 

1,217 

97.9 

2.1 

.102 

bether 

Atlanta 

.607 

.557,781 

151,035 

72.9 

27.1 

83 

.714 

ogical 

City 

.728 

.331,314 

121,285 

63.4 

.36.6 

.828 

Adjacent 

.136 

226,467 

29,750 

86.9 

13. 1 

.249 

3s  be- 

Atlantic  City 

.743 

61,657 

16,782 

72.7 

27 . 2 

47 

Jrther 

Augusta 

.643 

75,167 

29,648 

60.3 

39.4 

46  , 

.784 

City 

.647 

71,508 

29,304 

58.7 

41.0 

.792 

Adjacent 

0 

3,659 

344 

90.6 

9.4 

.094 

'Jegro 

Austin 

.497 

132,459 

17,667 

86.6 

13.3 

82  , 

.564 

>n  in- 

Baltimore 

.632 

1,277,271 

250,161 

80.3 

19.6 

96 

.704 

City 

.656 

949,708 

225,099 

76.2 

23.7 

.738 

con- 

Adjacent 

.352 

327,563 

25,062 

.92.2 

7.7 

.  , 

.402 

kvhite 

Birmingham 

.509 

326,037 

130,025 

60.1 

39.9 

58 

.705 

Boston 

.373 

2,524,802 

52,712 

97.7 

2.1 

107 

.386 

non- 

City 

.455 

801,444 

40,057 

94.7 

5.0 

.'.483 

icant 

Adjacent 

.075 

1,723,358 

12,655 

99.2 

.7 

.082  . 

1 

Bridgeport 

.088 

222,626 

7,675 

96.5 

3.4 

86 

.120 

Qty 

.092 

158,709 

6,748 

95.6 

4.3 

.130 

Adjacent 

.028 

63,917 

927 

98.5 

1.5 

.042 

Buffalo 

.452 

777,282 

39,873 

94.7 

5.1 

71 

.480 

lited 

City 

.462 

580,132 

36,645 

93.5 

6.3 

.496 

le  of 

Adjacent 

.282 

197,150 

3,228 

98.4 

1.6 

.294 

Chattanooga 

.548 

164,229 

40,265 

75.5 

24.5 

67 

.659 

1  fhA 

City 

.534 

131,041 

39,276 

70.0 

30.0 

.673 

^  uie 

Adjacent 

.050 

33,188 

989 

97.0 

3.0 

.078 

•ver. 

Chicago 

.778 

5,072,401 

577,608 

88.2 

11.4 

92 

.804 

per- 

City 

.810 

3,620,962 

492,265 

'85.9 

13.6 

.836 

Adjacent 

.592 

1,451,439 

85,343 

94.0 

5.9 

.616 

tion 

Cincinnati 

.620 

723,952 

90,083 

87.5 

12.4 

■80 

.667 

City 

.573 

503,998 

78,196 

84.4 

15.5 

.696 

Adjacent 

.443 

219,954 

11,887 

94.6 

5.4 

.473 

by 

Cleveland 

.711 

1,417,408 

151,354 

89.2 

10.7 

97 

.741 

City 

.711 

914,808 

147,847 

83.6 

16.2 

.758 

Adjacent 

.051 

502,600 

3,507 

99.2 

.7 

.057 

lich 

Columbus 

.504 

503,410 

51,636 

89.6 

10.3 

100 

.555 

City 

.518 

375,901 

46,692 

87.5 

12.4 

.578 

Ui6 

Adjacent 

.314 

127,509 

4,944 

96.0 

3.9 

.341 

ben 

Dallas 

.430 

473,225 

58,509 

87.5 

12.4 

77 

.500 

)od 

City 

.438 

434,462 

56,958 

86.8 

13.1 

.512 

Adjacent 

.031 

38,763 

1,551 

96.0 

4.0 

.069 

lire 

Dayton 

.691 

369,458 

37,382 

89.8 

10.1 

81 

.723 

City 

.732 

243.872 

■  34,151 

85.9 

14.0 

.770 

Adjacent 

.208 

125,586 

3,231  ' 

97.4 

2.6 

.229 

Denver 

.451 

415.786 

15,059 

95.6 

3.6 

74 

.471 

Des  Moines 

.248 

177,965 

8,029 

95.4 

4.5 

79 

.282 

Detroit 

.657 

2,670,779 

343,881  ' 

87.0 

12.9 

89 

.701 

City 

.637 

1,849,568 

300,506 

83.6 

16.2 

.696 

1 

Adjacent 

.437 

821,211 

43,375 

94.6 

5.3 

.734 
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Per  Cent 

Standard  Nboro  of  Total 


Metrcwolitan 

Arka 

Seorecation 
Index  (Ii) 

Total 

POPVLATION 

Negro 

POPITLATION 

Per  Cent 
White 

Per  Cent 
Negro 

S.M.A. 

Tracted 

P» 

Duluth 

.007 

104,511 

334 

99.5 

.3 

•  s 

.010 

Durham 

.482 

101,639 

33,781 

66.8 

33.2 

100 

.654 

City 

.616 

71,311 

26,095 

63.4 

36.6 

.757 

Adjacent 

.071 

30,328 

7,686 

74.6 

25.3 

.307 

Flint 

.609 

244,738 

14,043 

94.2 

5.7 

90 

.6.32 

City 

.604 

163,143 

13,906 

91.4 

8.5 

.638 

Adjacent 

.024 

81,595 

137 

99.7 

2 

.025 

Fort  Worth 

..■596 

316,582 

38,230 

87.8 

12!i 

88 

.645 

City 

.  .60.5 

278,778 

36,933 

86.7 

13.2 

.658 

Adjacent 

.269 

37,804 

1,297 

96.6 

3.4 

.294 

Greensboro 

.376 

191,057 

37,264 

80.5 

19.5 

100 

.498 

City 

.587 

74,389 

19,109 

74.3 

25.7 

.693 

Adjacent 

.145 

116,668 

18,155 

84.4 

15.6 

.292 

U^rtford 

.433 

290,954 

13,882 

95.1 

4.8 

81 

.460 

A>ity 

.464 

177,397 

12,654 

92.8 

7.1 

.502 

Adjacent 

.015 

113,557 

1,228 

98.9 

1.1 

.026 

Houston 

.513 

806,701 

149.286 

81.4 

18.5 

100 

.603 

City 

.536 

596,163 

124,766 

78.9 

20.9 

.6.33 

Adjacent 

.379 

210,538 

24,520 

88.3 

11.6 

.451 

Indianapolis 

.591 

532,549 

64,578 

87.8 

12.1 

97 

.641 

City 

.586 

427,173 

63,867 

84.9 

15.0 

.648 

Adjacent 

.019 

105,376 

711 

99.3 

.7 

.025 

Kalamazoo 

.112 

101,723 

2,609 

97.3 

2.6 

e* 

.1.35 

City 

.104 

57,704 

2,468 

95.6 

4.3 

.142 

Adjacent 

.003 

44,019 

141 

99.6 

.3 

.006 

Kansas  City 

.594 

497,594 

55,838 

88.7 

11.2 

61 

.6.39 

City 

.591 

456,622 

55,682 

87.7 

12.2 

.641 

Adjacent 

.017 

40,972 
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99.6 

.4 

.021 

I  .os  Anfeles 

.538 

4,147,145 

217,883 

93.4 

5.3 

95 

.562 

City 

.567 

1,970,358 

171,209 

89.3 

8.7 

.604 

Adjacent 

.395 

2,176,787 

46,674 

97.2 

2.1 

.408 

Louisville 

.525 

369,129 

57,657 

84.4 

15.6 

64 

.600 

Macon 

.292 

114,079 

40,839 

64.2 

35.8 

84 

.546 

City 

.380 

70,252 

29,534 

58.0 

42.0 

.641 

Adjacent 

.052 

43,827 

11,305 

74.2 

25.8 

.297 

Memphis 

.493 

396,000 

147,141 

62.8 

.37 . 2 

82 

.682 

MUmi 

.741 

467,830 

56,427 

87.8 

12.1 

95 

.772 

City 

.949 

249,276 

40,262 

83.7 

16.2 

.9.58 

Adjacent 

.254 

218,554 

16,165 

92.5 

7.4 

.309 

Milwaukee 

.528 

871,047 

22,129 

97.4 

2.5 

100 

.540 

City 

.533 

637,392 

21,772 

96.4 

3.4 

.549 

Adjacent 

.014 

233,655 

357 

99.7 

_  2 

.015 

Minneapolis  & 

St.  Paul 

.200 

954,702 

12,537 

98.5 

1.3 

85 

.211 

Minn.  City 

.165 

521,718 

6,807 

98.4 

1 .3 

.  176 

Minn.  Adjacent 

.0004 

97,771 

59 

99.9 

.0 

.001 

St.  Paul  City 

.242 

311,349 

5,665 

98.0 

1.8 

.2.55 

St.  Paul  Adjacent  .0002 

23,864 

6 

100.0 

.0 

.0005 

Nashville 

.590 

267,354 

59,948 

77.6 

22.4 

83 

.682 

City 

.602 

174,307 

54,696 

68.6 

31.4 

.727 

Adjacent 

.165 

93,047 

5,252 

94.4 

5.6 

.'212 

New  Haven 

.346 

164,443 

9,605 

94.1 

5.8 

62 

.384 

New  Orleans 

.457 

570,445 

181,775 

67.9 

31.9 

83 

.630 

New  York  & 

N.E.  New  Jersey 

.597 

10,025,045 

903,186 

90.7 

9.0 

78 

.633 

New  York  City 

.654 

7,891,957 

747,608 

90.1 

9.5 

.687 

Elizabeth 

.091 

112,817 

7,340 

93.4 

6.5 

.150 
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Pn  Cent 


Standaud  Nbo»o  or  Total 

Methopolitan  SrcncATiON  Total  Necko  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  S.M.A. 


Area  Index  (Ii) 

Population 

POPtII,ATION 

White 

Negro 

Tracted 

P» 

Jersey  City 

.312 

299,016 

20,652 

93.0 

6.9 

.359 

Newark 

.404 

438,776 

74,965 

82.7 

17.1 

.507 

Patterson 

.171 

307,742 

11,537 

96.2 

3.7 

.202 

City 

.200 

139,336 

8,270 

94.0 

5.9 

.248 

Adjacent 

Westchester 

.067 

168,406 

3,267 

98.0 

1.9 

.085 

County 

.193 

626,316 

38,061 

93.8 

6.1 

.244 

City 

.213 

152,798 

4,955 

96.7 

3.2 

.238 

Adjacent 

Other  Adjacent 

.188 

473,518 

33,106 

92.9 

7.0 

.245 

Area 

.066 

348,421 

3,023 

99.0 

.9 

.074 

Norfolk 

.796 

261,553 

67,242 

74.0 

25.7 

59 

.848 

City 

.797 

213,513 

62,826 

70.3 

29.4 

.857 

Adjacent 

.701 

48,040 

4,416 

90.7 

9.2 

.729 

Oklahoma  City 

.553 

273,508 

21,443 

91.6 

7.8 

84 

.588 

City 

.560 

243,504 

21,006 

90.7 

8.6 

.598 

Adjacent 

.082 

30,004 

437 

98.3 

1.5 

.096 

Omaha 

.577 

251,117 

16,311 

93.3 

6.5 

69 

.605 

Philadelphia 

.475 

3,671,048 

480,063 

86.8 

13.1 

100 

.544 

City 

.525 

2,071,605 

376,041 

81.7 

18.2 

.611 

Adjacent 

.251 

1,599,443 

104,022 

93.4 

6.5 

.300 

Pittsburgh 

.387 

1,513,215 

112,963 

92.4 

7.5 

68 

.433 

City 

.450 

676,806 

82,453 

87.7 

12.2 

.517 

Adjacent 

.195 

836,409 

30,510 

96.3 

3.6 

.205 

Portland,  Ore).<n 

.218 

373,628 

9,529 

96.4 

2.6 

53 

.238 

Providence 

.166 

248,674 

8,304 

96.5 

3.3 

34 

.194 

Kichmond 

.552 

230,310 

72,996 

68.3 

31.7 

70 

.694 

Rochester 

.245 

332,488 

7,590 

97.6 

2.3 

68 

.262 

Sacramento 

.091 

312,821 

7,899 

93.7 

2.5 

113 

.114 

City 

.084 

137,572 

4,538 

92.2 

3.3 

.114 

Adjacent 

.096 

175,249 

3,361 

94.9 

1.9 

.114 

St.  Louis 

.664 

1,426,625 

204,426 

85.6 

14.3 

85 

.712 

City 

.697 

856,796 

153,766 

82.0 

17.9 

.751 

Adjacent 

.556 

569,829 

50,660 

91.1 

8.9 

.595 

San  Diego 

.229 

481,939 

16,536 

95.7 

3.4 

87 

.255 

City 

.243 

334,387 

14,904 

94.5 

4.5 

.277 

Adjacent 

San  Francisco- 

.047 

147,552 

1,632 

'  98.2 

l.I 

.057 

Oakland 

.328 

1,515,105 

125,683 

88.2 

8.3 

68 

.384 

San  Fran.  City 

.221 

775,357 

43,502 

89.5 

5.6 

.264 

Oakland  City 

.465 

384,575 

47,562 

85.5 

12.4 

.531 

Oakland  Adjacent 

.259 

355,173 

34,619 

88.2 

9.7 

.332 

San  Jose 

.012 

95,280 

591 

97.9 

.6 

•  • 

.018 

Savannah 

.623 

119,638 

48,350 

59.6 

40.4 

79 

.776 

Seattle 

.174 

668,904 

16,453 

95.6 

2.5 

91 

.195 

City 

.175 

467,591 

15,666 

94.1 

3.4 

.203 

Adjacent 

.030 

201,313 

787 

99.0 

.4 

.033 

Spokane 

.027 

161,721 

1,242 

98.3 

.8 

•  a 

.035 

Springfield,  Mass. 

.191 

320,927 

7,023 

97.7 

2.2 

79 

.209 

City 

.201 

162,399 

6,173 

96.1 

3.8 

.231 

Adjacent 

.038 

158,528 

850 

99.5 

.5 

.043 

Syracuse 

.229 

341,719 

4,896 

98.2 

1.4 

0  a 

.240 

City 

.240 

220,583 

4,586 

97.7 

2.1 

.256 

Adjacent 

.003 

121,136 

310 

99.0 

.3 

.005 

Tacoma 

.084 

241,841 

3,649 

97.6 

1.5 

aa 

.097 

City 

.085 

143,673 

3,199 

96.9 

2.2 

.106 

Adjacant 

.033 

98.168 

450 

98.5 

.5 

.038 
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Per  Cent 

Standard  Negro  of  Total 

KIetbopolitam  Seoreoation  Total  Negro  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  S.M.A. 


t  •  Amma 

Index  (Ii) 

PorULATlON 

Population 

White 

Negro 

Tracted 

P* 

Toledo 

.516 

303,616 

25,026 

91.7 

8^~ 

77 

.555 

Trenton 

.222 

128,009 

14,479 

88.7 

11.3 

56 

.310 

Utica 

.220 

101,531 

1,640 

98.4 

1.6 

•  • 

.233 

Washington, 

D.C.  .482 

937,627 

287,320 

69.0 

30.6 

64 

.641 

City 

.447 

802,178 

280,803 

64.6 

35.0 

.641 

Adjacent  ' 

.647 

135,449 

6,517 

95.1 

4.8 

.664 

Wichita 

.629 

168,279 

8,082 

95.0 

4.8 

76 

.647 

••  The  percentage  of  the  total  S.M.A.  population  in  the  tracted  area  was  not  computed  for  these 
S.M.A.  since  the  Negro  popidation  was  not  large  enough  to  allow  the  segregation  index  to  achieve 
its  theoretical  maximum.  These  S.M.A.  were  not  included  in  the  analysis. 
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Working  Class  Emigration  from  Barbados  to  tiie  U.K.,  October  1955 


In  the  issue  of  this  journal  for  March,  1955  some  account  was  given  (I)  of 
the  growth  to  that  date  of  the  movement  of  Jamaicans  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  search  of  employment,  a  movement  which  had  already  become  considerable 
at  that  time  and  has  since  expanded  further.  A  comparable  migration  from 
Barbados  to  the  United  Kingdom  began  somewhat  later  than  the  Jamaican 
movement.  In  the  autumn  of  1954  it  did  not  appear  significant  enough  to 
be  specifically  covered  in  the  plans  for  tlie  1955  employment  survey,  but  a  year 
later,  when  that  survey  was  under  way,  it  was  clearly  advisable  to  include 
some  direct  enquiry  into  the  quality,  if  not  the  number,  of  the  migrants. 

For  this  purpose  the  emigrant  passengers  on  three  ships  devoted  mainly 
to  tlie  working  class  traffic  and  sailing  from  Bridgetown  on  October  23  and 
25  and  November  1,  1955  were  interviewed  at  the  point  of  departure  and 
asked  to  give  certain  information  in  addition  to  tliat  normally  recorded  by 
the  Immigration  Department.  The  information  so  obtained  is  summarized  In 
this  note.  Similar  information  was  also  obtained  from  a  group  of  workers 
leaving  for  the  United  States  to  do  farm  work  on  contract  under  an  official 
scheme. 


Table  1.  Ace  Distribution  of  Emigrants 


EmigTiints  to  U.K.  U.S.  Farm  Workers 


Men 

Women 

(Men) 

14  years  and  under 

1 

1 

— 

15  -  19 

17 

15 

20  -  24 

62 

33 

22 

25  -  29 

82 

19 

60 

30  -  34 

28 

25 

28 

35  -  39 

32 

8 

27 

40  -  44 

22 

4 

4 

45  -  49 

19 

2 

2 

50  -  54 

2 

3 

1 

55  and  over 

— 

Not  recorded 

7 

2 

3 

Total 

272 

112 

147 

The  age  distribution  of  the  emigrants  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  markedly 
biased  toward  youth.  Over  half  the  group  were  below  the  age  of  30,  and 
only  2  per  cent  over  the  age  of  50.  The  farm  workers’  group  was  even  more 
heavily  concentrated  in  the  age  group  25  -  29.  The  policy  of  selecting  workers 
of  a  certain  standard  of  competence  and  reliability  no  doubt  explains  the  rela- 
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Hvely  small  number  of  men  less  than  25  years  old  among  the  farm  workers. 
A  surprisingly  high  proportion  of  this  group  had  already  been  to  the  States 
under  the  same  scheme. 

Table  2.  U.S.  Farm  Workers;  Previous  Visits  to  U.S. 


No  previous  visit 


Date  of  last  visit  to  U.S. 
under  farm  worker  scheme 

Number  ol 

emses 

62 

1953 

17 

1952 

26 

1951 

21 

1950 

3 

Before  1950 

la 

147 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  emigration  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  predominantly 
a  matter  of  the  movement  of  young  males,  suggesting  that  the  individual, 
rather  than  the  family,  is  the  unit  of  migration.  This  is  confirmed  by  an 
analysis  of  the  disposition  of  the  spouses  and  children  of  emigrants. 


Table  3.  Emigrants  to  U.K.;  Disposition  of  Spouses  and  Children  '  : 


Emigrants  married 

Emigrants  Whereab^ts  of  spouse: 

single  Barbados  Accompanying  U.K. 


No.  of  emifrants 
No.  with  children  in  Barbados 
No.  with  children  accompanying 
No.  with  children  in  U.K. 

No.  without  children 
No.  with  1  child 
No.  with  2  children 
No.  with  3  children 
No.  with  4  children 
No.  with  5  and  over 


No.  of  emigrants 
No.  with  children  in  Barbados 
No.  with  children  accompanying 
No.  with  children  in  U.K. 

No.  without  children 
No.  with  1  child 
No.  with  2  children 
No.  with  3  children 
No.  with  4  children 
No.  with  5  and  over 


Note:  Cases  where  tlte  disposition  of  children  fell  into  two  categories  (e.g.  one  child  accompanying 
the  parent,  one  left  behind)  have  been  given  the  value  ‘M’  in  eadi  category. 

Among  the  men,  half  were  single  and  half  married  (including  those  in 
common-law  marriages).  This  is  the  proportion  to  be  expected  from  a  group 
of  the  age  composition  set  out  in  Table  1  on  the  basis  of  the  marriage  rates 
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by  age  groups'  given  in  the’  1946  census  report.  Only  2  men  travelled  with 
their  wives,  and  only  3  had  wives  already  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Among 
women,  the  number  unmarried  was  higher  than  woiild  have  been  predicted 
on  the  basis  of  the  age  composition  of  tbe  sample  and  the  1946  marriage 
rates  (74  single  persons  against  an  expected  61).  Moreover  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  children  borne  by  the  women  in  the  group  was  0.92,  against  an  ex¬ 
pected  1.32  on  the  basis  of  the  age  specific  fertility  rates  given  in  the  1946 
census  report.  16  women  (out  of  112)  were  either  accompanying  their  hus¬ 
bands  or  going  to  join  them  in  England. : 

Out  of  103  children  belonging  to  the  •112  women,  about  10  per  cent  would 
be  with  their  parents  in  the  United  Kingdom  when  the  voyage  was  over,  25 
per  cent  would  be  left  behind  with  their  father  in  Barbados,  20  per  cent 
would  be  left  in  Barbados  although  both  parents  were  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom -and  45  per  cent,  t’.:e  children  of  the  single  women,  would  be  left  in 
Barbados  with  no  father  and  with  the  mother  in  the  U.K.  The  great  majority 
of  those  left  behind  in  Barbados  were  no  doubt  entrusted  to  relatives.  Never¬ 
theless  the  potential  welfare  problems  presented  by  such  a  situation  are  clear 
enough. 

The  family  disposition  made  by  the  farm  workers  is  of  less  interest  since 
they  must  necessarily  leave  their  wives  and  children  behind.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  proportion  who  are  single  (48  out  of  147)  was  less  than  expected 
on 'the  basis  of  the  1946  marriage  rates  (68). 

Table  4.  Parlsh  of  Emigrants’  Last  Residence  ’  '  . 


Percentagp  resident  in: 

Emierants  to  U.K. 

Farm  Workers 

Census 

Men 

Women 

(Men)'” 

Men 

Women 

Bridgetown  and  St.  Michael 

31 

38 

44 

40 

43 

Christ  Church  and  St.  James 

19 

21 

19 

19 

19 

St.  Andrew  and  St.  Joseph 

11 

4 

10 

8 

7 

Othtr  parishes 

39 

36 

26 

33 

31 

Barbados  is  so  homogeneous  an  island  and  has  such  easy  internal  com¬ 
munication  that  it  would  be  somewhat  surprising  to  find  the  tendency,  which 
is  reported  from  Jamaica  in  Maunder ’s  study,  for  emigrants  to  come,  to  an 
exceptional  extent,  from  the  urban  area.  In  fact,  the  emigrants  to  the  Unitea 
Kingdom  covered  b)-  t!ie  1955  suiAcy  were  drawn  rather  less  from  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  urban  area  ( Bridgetown,  St.  Michael  and  the  coastal  suburbs  of 
Christ  Church  and  St.  James)  than  was  to  be  expected  from  the  share  of 
these  parishes  in  the  total  {jopulation  as  shown  by  the  1916  census.  Among 
men,  too,  there  was  a  relatively  large  contribution  from  the  two  rural  parishes 
of  the  Scotland  area,  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Joseph.  The  farm  workers,  on  the 
Other  hand,  appeared  to  be  disproportionately  urban  in  residence.  This  para¬ 
doxical  result  may  be  due  to  the  tendency  (mentioned  by  some  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed)  for  a  man  who  has  been  called’  for  the  scheme  once  to  move  to 
the  urban  area  so  as  to  be  on  hand  for  his  next  ‘call’.  Taken  with  the  high 
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proportion  of  farm  workers  who  have  been  on  more  than  one  contract  it 
suggests  the  growth  of  a  group  of  men  who  look  on  the  farm  work  scheme 
as  a  continuing  source  of  employment,  and  who  are  prepared  to  tolerate  long 
periods  of  unemployment  between  contracts. 


Tasle  5.  Educational  Level  of  Emigrants 


Percentage  having 
completed: 

Emigrants  to  L7,K. 

Farm  Workers 

Registrations: 

Um 

Women 

( Men ) 

Labourers 

Otben 

Elementary,  Class  I-V 

20 

14 

.33 

39 

24 

Elementary,  Class  VI-VII 

69 

70 

66 

61 

71 

Secondary,  any  level 

11 

16  •• 

1 

1 

5 

While  the  educational  level  of  the  emigrants  was  recorded  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  lack  of  comparative  material  from  the  Barbadian  population  makes 
it  difficult  to  assess  the  results.  For  the  women  migrants  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  no  comparison  is  possible.  The  educational  standard  was  apparently 
fairly  high;  this  is  partly  explained  by  the  presence  of  21  girls  who  had 
secured  entry  to  English  hospitals  as  student  nurses. 

The  meaning  of  the  educational  standards  found  among  men  can  be  roughly 
shown  by  comparison  with  data  extracted  from  the  files  of  the  Emigration 
Riu’eau.  Among  the  men  who  registered  for  overseas  employment  in  1952-3 
at  the  Bureau  those  classified  as  labourers  had  an  educational  standard  clearly 
below  that  of  all  emigrants  in  the  survey.  Those  giving  other  occupations 
( mainly  skilled )  had  standards  higher  than  those  of  the  farm  worker  group 
surveyed  but  still  lower  than  those  of  the  male  emigrants  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  correlate  the  educational  standard  of  the 
male  emigrants  to  Britain  included  in  the  1955  survey  with  the  upper  range 
of  the  skilled  workers  in  the  general  population. 

Table  6.  Occupational  Distribution  of  Emicrants*- October  1953,  and  of 
Sample  Covered  by  Employment  Supvey,  September  1955. 

Percent«t(i-  of  labour  force:  Sample 

emigrants  to  U.K.  Fann  workers 


Men: 


Agricultural  labourers 

5 

16 

26 

Professional,  clerical,  salespeople 

12 

1 

16 

Skilled  and  factors-  workers 

70 

41 

29 

Others 

12 

43 

29 

Women; 

Agricultural  labourers 

31 

Professional,  clerical,  salespeople 

23 

13 

SnuII  traders 

'  ■  4 

12 

Seamstresses 

41 

15 

Domestics 

32 

25 

Others 

- 

3 

The '  occupational  distribution  of  the  emigrants  to  the  United  Kingdom 
diverged  widely  from  that  of  the  whole  population  as  represented  by  the 
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sample  used  in  the  September  employment  survey.  Skilled  workers  were 
greatly  over-represented  among  the  emigrants,  to  an  extent  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  explicable  on  grounds  of  mis-reporting  of  occupation  ( it  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  occupations  declared  by  emigrants  were  checked  against 
those  shown  on  their  passport  applications).  Agricultural  labourers  were  less 
common  than  in  the  whole  population,  and  so  were  tfic  general  labourers 
who  make  up  most  of  the  category  “Others”  in  Table  VI.  Among  the  male 
emigrants  white  collar  occupations  were  somewhat  less  common  than  in  the 
whole  population,  but  among  the  women  the  reverse  was  true— mainly  because 
of  the  group  of  student  nurses  already  mentioned. 

Among  the  farm  workers,  who  were  in  the  nature  of  things  a  selected 
group,  skilled  workers  and  general  lalx)urers  were  more  numerous  than  would 
be  expected  in  the  general  population,  and  white-collar  workers  almost  absent 
(the  only  case  so  classified  was  a  taxi-owner  who  might  be  considered  as  in 
a  ‘managerial’  occupation).  Agricultural  labourers,  paradoxically,  were  less 
common  tlian  in  the  general  population,  illustrating  the  fact  that  the  status  of 
farm  work  under  the  U.S  contract  scheme  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  the  status 
of  agricultural  labour  of  similar  content  in  Barbados. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  term  “skilled  worker”  is  used  in  Table  6 
to  denote  those  who  would  reasonably  so  classify  themselves  in  Barbados.  In 
an  economy  with  more  advanced  technieal  standards  many  would  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  semi-skilled  or  unskilled. 

The  average  earnings  of  those  emigrants  who  were  at  work  in  tlie  first 
week  of  October,  1955  were  not  significantly  different  from  the  comparable 
figures  for  the  whole  population  obtained  in  September  (for  men, 
$  (B.W.I.)  15.1  against  $13.9;  for  women,  $8.1  against  ^.0).  The  proportion 
of  the  emigrants  in  the  labour  force  who  were  unemployed  at  that  time  was, 
however,  unexpectedly  high  (for  men,  42  per  cent  against  20  per  cent;  for 
women,  52  per  eent  against  31  per  cent).  The  excess  appears  to  have  been 
mainly  among  seasonal  and  casual  workers,  who  had  probably  already  ceased 
to  look  for  local  work  a  month  before  departure,  and  among  the  young  white- 
collar  workers  who  were  passing  straight  from  school  to  overseas.  It  must  be 
assumed  that  the  information  collected  threw  no  light  on  the  normal  work 
experience  of  the  emigrants  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Among  the  farm  workers 
the  reported  rate  of  unemployment  was  even  higher  (65  per  cent)  and  none 
of  these  can  have  known  that  tliey  would  be  ‘called’  at  the  end  of  October. 
No  obvious  explanation  of  this  situation  presents  itself. 

Table  7.  Percentage  of  Emigrants  Owning  Land 


Emigrants  to  U.K. 

Farm  Worlcen 

Men  Women 

(Men) 

Owning  land  personally 

13  1 

10 

Sharing  in  family  Lind 

13  10 

14 
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The  information  contained  in  Table  7  on  land  ownership  is  difficult  to 
assess  since  no  comparable  data  are  available  for  the  whole  population.  The 
scanty  information  which  can  be  gleaned  from  the  1946  census  suggests  that 
the  proportion  holding  land  in  the  whole  population  at  that  time  lay  between 
10  and  20  per  cent.  The  emigrants  would  appear  therefore  to  be  at  least  not 
grossly  atypical  in  the  incidence  of  land  ownership. 

It  is  notable  that  the  proportion  of  farm  workers  who  reported  ownership 
of  land  was  higher  among  those  who  had  previously  been  to  the  States  under 
this  scheme  (13  out  of  85)  than  among  the  rest  (2  out  of  62),  suggesting 
that  earlier  earnings  had  been  invested  in  land. 

Table  8.  Emigrants  to  U.K.;  Source  or  Passage  Monev 


Men 

Women 

Sole 

In  com* 

% 

Sole 

In  com¬ 

% 

source 

hinatioD 

source 

bination 

Provided  by  family 

47 

11 

19 

28 

5 

27 

Sale  of  land,  effects 

9 

8 

3 

2 

4 

4 

Savings 

118 

28 

48 

47 

5 

44 

Government  loan 

6 

2 

3 

8 

7 

10 

Private  loan 

.S6 

19 

24 

7 

1 

7 

Free  passage 

Provided  by  husband 

2 

“ 

1 

1 

— 

1 

or  fiance  in  U’.K. 

7 

2 

7 

While  the  majorit)'  of  the  emigrants  to  the  United  Kingdom  surveyed  had 
raised  their  passage  money  privately,  there  were  two  e.xceptions  to  this  — 
those  who  had  borrowed  money  under  the  official  loan  scheme  (a  small  pro¬ 
portion)  and  three  persons  who  had  been  offered  free  passages  through  pri¬ 
vate  charity  after  suffering  severely  in  the  1955  hurricane.  Apart  from  these, 
three  sources  predominated.  The  main  one  was  payment  from  the  emigrant  s 
own  savings,  followed  by  private  loans  and  by  gifts  from  the  emigrant's 
family.  The  greater  part  of  the  cases  in  the  latter  category  were  young  people 
who  were  being  ‘helped’  by  a  parent  or  older  relative.  The  high  proportion 
of  persons  who  reported  that  they  had  paid  for  their  passage  from  their  own 
savings  is  noteworthy.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  distinction  between  the 
categories  is  rather  arbitrary,  since  some  cases  might  be  classified  in  more 
than  one  way. 


Table  9.  Job  and  Other  Contacts  ok  Emigrants  to  U.k. 


>iature  of  Contact 

NVhether  job  available 

Job  arranged'  Job 

In  t’.i:.: 

esiicctcd 

No  arrangement 

Total 

Men; 

Relative 

12 

2 

36 

70 

Friend 

9 

3 

167 

179 

Address 

3 

— 

5 

8 

Elmploycr’s  address 

3 

1 

- 

4 

None 

— 

— 

11 

11 

Total 

87 

0 

239 

278 

Tabli:  9  (< 


Women: 

Student  . 

Juiiiing 

Joh 

Job 

.No  arrange- 

Total 

...  ,. 

nurses'-’ 

husband 

arranged 

e.vpected 

nu'nt 

Relative 

5  ■ 

13 

8 

— 

31 

57 

Friend 

2- 

—  ■ 

S'- 

— 

31 

36 

Address 

14 

— 

2 

— 

3 

19 

None 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

21 

13 

13 

- 

65 

112 

It  is  notable  that  there  were  only  11  men,  and  no  women,  who  were  going 
to  the  United  Kingdom  with  no  contact.  The  great  majority  had  either  a  rela¬ 
tive  or  a  friend  to  rely  on  in  the  first  weeks  of  adjustment.  Only  a  small 
minorit)’,  however,  had  a  job  waiting  for  them,  apart  from  the  student  nurses 
and  those  women  who  were  accompanying  or  joining  their  husbands. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  calculate  sampling  errors  for  the  data 
given.  It  is  possible  to  regard  the  persons  covered  by  the  survey  as  a  sample 
of  all  emigrants,  and  on  that  view  the  ordinary  formulae  for  qualitative  at¬ 
tributes  may  be  applied  to  the  differences  between  the  projwrtions  found  in 
the  sample  and  those  found  in  tlie  population,  or  between  the  proportions  in 
different  sections  of  the  sample.  It  can  equally  be  argued,  however,  that  the 
nature  of  the  stream  of  migration  is  likely  to  change  over  time,  so  that  a 
point  sample  cannot  be  considered  representative  of  conditions  e.xcept  at  the 
time  of  its  execution.  The  data  given  here,  therefore,  are  better  seen  as  a 
complete  enumeration  of  emigrants  of  a  given  t)’pe  at  a  particular  point  in 
the  development  of  the  migration  pattern.  It  should  be  noted  that  they  are 
not  an  enumeration  of'iill  migration  fi'oni  Barbados,  nor  of  all  migration  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  since  they  exclude  passengers  on  the  selected  vessels 
who  were  not  travelling  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  labour  force  in  the 
U.K.  (except,  perhaps,  some  of  the  v'dves  travelling  to  join  husbands). 

In  the  main  employment  surve)-  those  members  of  households  in  the  sample 
who  emigrated  in  1955  were  retarded  as  emigrants.  From  this  source  the 
total  emigration  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  this  time  can  be  estimated  at 
2,500  -  3,000,  but  thd  sampling  error  of'  tills  figure  is  considerable.  If  accepted 
it  would  indicate  that  tile  current  of  migration  bore  much  tlie  same  proportion 
to  tlie  population  as  in  Jamaica  in  1955  (about  20,(XX)  in  a  population  ol 
1,600,000  against  3,(K)0  in  the  Barbadian  population  of  225,(XX)). 

If  the  findings  of  this  survey  on  U.K,  migrants  are  compared  witli  those  of 
Maunders  surve)’,  there  is  agreement  on  certain  points.  These  are  briefly  in 
the  age  and  sex  composition  of  the  movement;  in  the  lack  of  family  migra¬ 
tion,  especially  invohing  children;  in  the  concentration  of  the  migrants  in 
the  middle  of  the  occupational  and,  probably,  educational  range;  and  in  their 
reliance  on  informal  contacts  in  the  United  Kingdom.  No  agreement  can  be 
established  on  the.  projxirtion  owning  land  ( this  appears  to  be  higher  in  the 
Jamaican  group,''especIally  in  respect  of  Tamily- land)  and  the^fbportTon  fin- 
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ancing  their  passages  by  loan  (which  again  appears  higher  in  the  Jamaican 
group).  These  differences  if  reliable  may  reflect  different  economic  habits 
In  the  two  islands;, in  Jamaica  it  is  p.erhaps.?nQre,commoD.for  the  small  saVer 
to  put  his  money  into  land  on  which  a  loan  can  be  ra’ised,  whereas  in  Bar¬ 
bados  more  use  is  made  of  formal  savings  institutions.  The  fact  too  that  the 
Jamaican  group  appear  disproportionately  urban  in  residence,  and  the  Bar¬ 
badian  rather  rural,  may  reflect  real  differences  between  jthe  territories  —  in 
case  of  internal  communication  or  in ,  the  relative  prosperity  of  town  and 
country. 

The  common  factors  are  sufficient  to  suggest  that  the  migration  movement 
may  have  similar  economic  and  demographic  effects  in  the  two  islands.  It 
may  be  noted  that  both  in  Barbados  and  in  Jamaica  complaints  of  a  shortage 
of  skilled  labour  have  been  made  since  the  migratipn  began,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  emigration  is  in  fact  the,:pjiime  cav^se  of  such  shortages 
as  exist.  It  would  seem  to  follow  from  the  strong  similarity  of  the  movement 
in  the  two  islands  that  it  may  be  possible  to  apply  to  Barbados  the  results 
or  some  of  the  results  of  the  intensive  study  of  emigration  and  its  economic 
and  demographic  consequences  which  is  now  being  conducted  in  Jamaica 
bv  G.  W.  Roberts  for  the  Government  of  Jamaica  under  the  aegis  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research. 
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Rural  Sociological  Survey  in  the  Christiana  Area 

The  Christiana  Area,  of  approximately  9i*  sq.  miles,  inhabited  by  some 
10,000  farmers,  is  an  improvement  area  in  the  central  Jamaican  mountains. 
The  Christiana  Area  Land  Authority,  a  government  body  set  up  in  1954  to 
control  erosion  and  improve  the  level  of  living  of  the  population,  made  some 
extensive  studies  relating  to  the  land,  to  the  weather,  to  fiuancc  and  crops, 
but  found  that  these  did  not  provide  adequate  information  about  the  people 
who  occupy  the  land.  The  Authority  therefore  asked  UNESCO  to  help,  under 
i(s  Aid  to  Member  States  Programme,  by  sending  a  niral  sociologist  to  the 
area.  Dr.  Kruijer,  Lecturer  in  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Amsterdam,  Hol¬ 
land,  was  selected  for  tibe  task. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  area  (at  the  end  of  February,  1956)  it  was  decided 
to  find  out  what  sort  of  survey  results  were  expected,  and  what  were  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  urgent  problems. 

A  list  of  forty  main  problems  was  drawn  up  initially  and  the  sort  of  results 
which  might  be  expected  from  a  careful  study  of  these  problems  was  indi¬ 
cated.  It  was  thought  this  this  breakdown  would  assist  in  the  selection  of 
survey  topics,  and  would  also  avoid  any  disappointment  regarding  the  con¬ 
clusions.  After  reviewing  this  list,  it  was  decided  that  investigations  should 
focus  on  instruction  in  relation  to  farm  practices. 

The  time  available  (in  the  first  instance,  six  months)  did  not  permit  a 
thorough  or  direct  study  of  these  problems,  but  it  was  possible  to  organize 
much  useful  information  published  and  unpublished.  This  was  checked  and 
supplemented  by  interviews  with  a  fair  number  of  persons  in  the  Christiana 
Area.  In  the  reconnaissance  phase  of  the  inquiry,  the  investigator,  who  lived 
with  various  families  in  the  Area,  had  informal  talks  with  influential  local 
persons  and  farmers  of  different  social  status.  This  was  followed  up  by  gather¬ 
ing  information  oh  forty  districts  or  communities  in  the  Area  by  interviewing 
at  least  three  well-informed  persons  in  each  district.  For  this  community  sur¬ 
vey,  a  questionnaire  was  used.  Other  schedules  were  developd  for  interview¬ 
ing  medical  practitioners  in  the  Area,  and  all  field  staff  of  the  Christiana  Area 
L^d  Authority  were  also  interviewed.  Useful  information  was  collected  from 
the  forms  of  a  Sample  Survey  of  Agriculture  which  was  held  in  the  Area,  but 
which  is  not  yet  completed. 

Most  of  the  interviewing  was  done  by  the  visiting  sociologist;  only  in  the 
community  survey  was  he  assisted  by  one  of  tlie  officers  of  the  Authority. 

The  investigation  was  carried  out  in  close  contact  with  the  Christiana  Area 
Land  Authority,  the  investigator  being  actually  considered  as  one  of  the  stdff- 
members  of  the  Authority,  and  attending  the  weekly  conferences  of  the  Senior 
Officers  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Authority.  This  close  association  with  the 
staff  of  the  Authority  ensured  the  necessary  identity  of  purpose.  The  first 
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draft  of  the  report  was  presented  to  about  eighteen  extension  officers  and 
other  officials  of  the  Authority  with  request^  for  comments  on  the  report  and 
invitations  to  the  readers  to  put  their  knowledge  on  any  matter  at  the  disposal 
of  the  writer.  This  was  intended  to  make  the  report  as  useful  as  possible  to 
the  category  of  persons  for  which  it  was  written.  It  was  also  considered  im¬ 
portant  that  a  report  which  was  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Authority’s  long-term 
programme  of  development  should  not  only  contain  the  best  knwledge  avail¬ 
able  within  the  Authority,  but  should  also  be  acceptable  to  the  vast  majority 
of  the  officers  working  with  the  Authority. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  final  report  deals  with  the  impact  of  poverty  on 
man  and  society,  while  other  chapters  are  devoted  to  social  systems  (such  as 
the  family,  communities,  associations  and  also  informal  social  system),  to 
leadership,  social  strata  and  various  institutions  (marriage,  and  also  exchange 
of  labour  systems).  There  are  separate  chapters  on  the  major  problems  of 
the  farmers  in  the  Area,  on  traditional  farming  practices  and  on  the  question 
"What  is  a  good  farmer?”  Education  and  the  communication  of  farming  prac¬ 
tices  receive  special  attention,  and  a  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  policy 
of  the  Christiana  Area  Land  Authority.  An  appendix  gives  some  information 
on  religion  and  superstition,  on  healing  and  death  rituals. 

All  subjects  dealt  with  are  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  tlieir  relation 
to  extension  work  and  the  policy  of  the  Authority.  The  report  is  not  a  theo¬ 
retical  treatise  but  a  practical  document. 

Thanks  to  the  fact  that  UNESCO  granted  an  extension  of  time  of  four 
months  it  has  been  possible  to  remould  the  contents  of  the  report  in  such  a 
way  that  its  practical  value  will  be  as  high  as  possible.  This  will  be  done  in 
two  different  ways:  (i)  by  using  part  of  the  contents  in  a  sociological  manual 
for  extension  workers  in  Jamaica,  which  it  is  intended  to  prepare  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  Dr.  M.  G.  Smith  of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research, 
U.C.W.I.,  and  (ii)  by  building  a  long-term  plan  of  development  on  the  basis 
of  the  report.  This  last-mentioned  task  will  be  undertaken  by  a  Commission 
consisting  of  the  Chairman  of  the  C.A.L.A.,  two  Senior  Officers  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  visiting  sociologist. 
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Southall.  W.  Heffer  and  Sons  Ltd.  (for  the  East  African  Institute  of  Social 
Research),  Cambridge,  1956,  pp.  397.  Price  30s. 

Bantu  Bureaucracy:  A  Study  of  Integration  and  Conflict  in  the  Political  In¬ 
stitutions  of  an  East  African  People^  By  Lloyd  A.  Fallers.  W,  Heffer  and  Sons 
Ltd.  (for  the  East  African  Institute  of  Social  Research),  Cambridge,  1956, 
pp.  283.  Price  30s.  .... 

There  are  several  good  grounds  for  discussing  these  books  together.  Both 
are  products  of  the  East  African  Institute  of  Social  Research,  both  deal  with 
overlapping  socio-cultural  areas,  and  both  books  treat  similar  problems  of 
political  organization  and  change.  Moreover,  both  are  works  of  a  very  high 
standard,  and  in  their  presentation,  analysis  and  fieldwork  belong  with  the 
best  in  current  antliropological  monographs.  They  reflect  credit  on  tlie  East 
African  Institute  of  Social  Research  as  well  as  on  their  authors.  The  inform¬ 
ation  which  they  supply  and  the  analyses  which  they  provide  cannot  fail  to 
be  stimulating  and  valuable  to  academic  and  practical  men  alike.  It  is  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  review  such  excellent  work. 

Dr.  Southall  discusses  the  political  organization  of  the  Alur,  a  Luo-speaking 
Nilo-Hamitic  people  who  live  on  both  sides  of  the  border  between  Uganda 
and  the  Belgian  Congo.  Dr.  Fallers’  people,  the  Busoga,  are  Bantu,  also  living 
at  the  Northern  shore  of  Lake  Victoria  in  Uganda.  The  Busoga  number  about 
half  a  million  or  about  the  same  as  the  Alur.  But  Aliir  have  been  expimding 
tlieir  territory  for  some  generations,  w|th  tlie  result  that  many  groups  living 
within  Alur  societ)’,  such  as  the  Lendu,  Okebo,  or  Madi,  are  not  true  Alur. 
Dr.  Southall  therefore  has  to  show  how  the  processes  bv  which  the  Alur  ex¬ 
panded  their  dominion  relate  to  the  type  of  dominion  wliich  they  developed, 
and  he  faces  this  problem  squarely  in  terms  of  “the  incorporation  of  diverse 
ethnic  groups  into  a  single  social  structure”  (p.  23,  Alur  Society). 

Dr.  Southall  defines  the  problems  produced  by  Alur  e.xpansion  at  two  levels; 
historically,  as  a  problem  of  growth  and  spread  of  Alur  domination  over 
Bantu  tribes;  morphologically  as  the  problem  of  unity  of  divergent  cultural 
and  structural  patterns.  He  shows  clearly  (p.  180  if.)  that  subjection  of 
neighbouring  people  to  Alur  rule  v^'as  voluntary,  and  not  a  result  of  conquest, 
and  thus  that  the  conquest  theory  of  the  origin  of  state  systems  needs  re¬ 
vision,  in  so  far  as  Alur  political  organization  has  the  form  of  a  state  (p.  245 
ff.) 

The  morphological  problem  is  rather  more  tricky.  Here,  Dr.  Southall  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  tlie  type  and  unity  of  the  Alur  political  system  as  a  system  and 
with  the  boundaries  of  the  area  to  which  this  system  applied.  The  significant 
variations  of  political  form  and  organization  which  he  reports  in  detail  would 
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suggest  that  the  Alur  {jolitical  system  has  only  a  conceptual  or  analytic  unity; 
that  is  to  say,  the  numerous  Alur  chieftainships  and  sub-chieftainships  only 
form  a  common  political  system  in  the  sense  that  they  share  certain  charac¬ 
teristic  patterns  and  processes,  namely,  expansion  without  conquest  or  war, 
the  institution  of  chieftainship,  segmentary  lineage  organizations,  and  the 
like. 

Dr.  Fallers’  Busoga  are  another  society  in  which  chieftainship  and  segmen¬ 
tary  lineage  organization  are  found  together.  But  Soga  development  provides 
no  problem  of  historical  expansion  for  Dr.  Fallers  to  wrestle  with;  and  he  is 
rather  concerned  with  the  consistency  or  inconsistency-  of  corporate  lineages, 
chieftainship,  and  patron-client  relations  in  the  traditional  Busoga  States  on 
the  one  hand,  and  in  their  present  relations  with  Western-type  bureaucracy 
on  the  other.  This  is  the  problem  of  integration  and  conflict  of  political  insti¬ 
tutions,  defined  and  analysed  with  great  clarity  and  insight  bv  Dr.  Fallers. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Fallers  proves  his  case  of  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  lineage,  clientship,  and  bureaucracy  in  modern  Busoga.  With  regard 
to  the  “functional  incompatibility”  of  corjwrate  lineage  and  the  traditional  pat¬ 
terns  of  Busoga  state  organization,  there  is  more  room  for  doubt;  and  Dr. 
Fallers’  generalizations  about  the  “inevitability  of  conflict  between  lineage 
and  state”  require  careful  qualifications  and  definitions  before  the>’  are  test¬ 
able  comparatively. 

These  two  studies,  dealing  as  they  do  with  similar  problems  in  somewhat 
similar  types  of  societies,  share  a  similar  form.  After  brief  historical  and  geo¬ 
graphical  introductions,  they  proceed  to  describe  the  system  of  segmentary  cor¬ 
porate  lineages  among  the  Alur  and  Soga.  The  account  of  Alur  lineage  or¬ 
ganization  provides  an  opportunity  for  Dr.  Southall  to  illustrate  the  processes 
by  which  the  complex  society  of  Alur  has  developed.  Dr.  Fallers,  dealing 
with  the  Soga,  uses  survey  data  on  the  composition  of  households  and  villages 
to  illustrate  various  aspects  of  lineage  and  local  organization  such  as  kinship 
span,  scatter,  depth,  extra-village  marriage  frequencies,  etc.  He  also  gives  a 
clear  account  of  Soga  family  relations,  and  describes  the  relations  between 
lineage  organization  and  the  patterns  of  inheritance  and  succession,  distin¬ 
guishing  between  the  Soga  “succession”  lineages  and  the  pure  type  of  seg¬ 
mentary  lineage  such  as  the  Alur  have.  Dr,  Fallers  next  gives  an  account  of 
traditional  Busoga  state  institutions  and  organiziition  which  is,  unfortunately, 
the  weakest  part  of  the  book  (pp.  126-143).  Concerning  the  character  of 
traditional  Alur  chieftainship.  Dr,  Southall  gives  a  fuller  account,  discussing 
its  religious  and  ritual  characteristics,  and  its  processes  of  growth  and  decay 
in  detail. 

Dr.  Fallers  observes  that  “the  institution  of  corporate  unilineal  descent  group 
membership  and  the  institution  of  patron-clientship  interfered  with  each 
other”.  But  the  evidence  from  Alur  suggests  that  this  need  not  always  be  so 
Alur  chieftainship  expanded,  as  Dr.  Southall’s  data  show,  by  enlisting  local¬ 
ized  corporate  lineages  as  “clients”.  Among  tire  Hausa  of  Northern  Nigeria, 
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dynastic  lineages  flourish  under  state  conditi9ns,  while  persons  of  commoner 
status  lack  unilineal  corporate  descent.  The  Hausa  example  is  indeed  almost 
the  reverse  of  certain  traditional  Soga  conditions.  Such  comparisons  suggest 
that  the  statement  about  the  inevitability  of  conflict  between  clientage  and 
lineage  may  need  some  qualification. 

Dr.  Fallers  concludes  his  discussion  of  the  traditional  Busoga  state  with  the 
remark  that  “although  the  state  was  unstable  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
concrete  personnel,  this  very  instability  was,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
system  in  the  abstract,  a  kind  of  stabilizing  influence.  The  presence  of  poten¬ 
tial  rebel  princes  provided  a  ready  source  of  leadership  for  revolt  against 
serious  misrule  or  breach  of  custom  by  the  ruler  .  .  .  Traditional  revolt  fre¬ 
quently  resulted  in  changes  of  personnel,  but  did  not  alter  the  system.”  Indeed, 
in  so  far  as  the  evidence  presented  permits  judgment,  it  may  be  the  case  that 
revolt  or  the  threat  of  revolt  was  essential  if  the  “system”  was  to  persist  in 
its  current  form.  Yet  if  this  is  admitted,  the  “functional  incompatibility”  of 
lineage  and  state  must  be  abandoned.  What  we  have  in  traditional  Busoga  is 
a  combination  of  these  two  principles  to  produce  a  type  of  eejuilibrium  and 
system,  the  maintenance  or  change  of  which  depended  ultimately  on  the  inter¬ 
action  of  its  constitutive  principles,  namely,  lineage,  clientage  and  chieftain¬ 
ship. 

Alur  government,  despite  its  peaceful  expansion,  rested  on  the  same  ultimate 
basis.  The  chieflet  who  could  not  maintain  the  minimum  of  order  soon  lost 
his  supporters;  while  his  neighbour  who  ruled  despotically  found  tliat  his 
people  had  also  withdrawn.  Rain  making  powers  of  Alur  chiefs  corresponded, 
as  Dr.  Southall  shows,  with  their  chiefly  power,  and  this  in  turn  was  adjusted 
nicely  in  relation  to  the  power  and  freedom  of  the  people  o\  er  whom  tliey 
ruled. 

It  is  this  problem  of  power  which  is  ultimately  crucial  in  political  order.  Dr. 
Southall  considers  that  Alur  government  belongs  to  a  special  category  of 
political  organization  which  he  calls  the  “segmentary  state”,  (p.  248  ff. ).  Seg¬ 
mentary  states  are  distinguished  from  “unitary  states”  decisively  by  the  fact 
that  “several  levels  of  subordinate  foci  may  be  distinguishable,  organized  pyra¬ 
midally  in  relation  to  the  central  authority  .  .  .  Similar  powers  are  repeated  at 
each  level  with  a  decreasing  range,  every  authority  having  certain  recognized 
powers  over  the  subordinate  authorities  articidated  to  it  .  .  .” 

Dr.  Fallers,  who  defines  his  study  in  terms  of  the  integration  or  conflict  of 
Busoga  political  institutions,  begins  (Chapter  1)  by  a  beautifully  clear  and 
systematic  definition  of  each  of  these  concepts,  and  regards  “political  institu¬ 
tions  simply  as  the  rules  governing  the  legitimate  use  of  jxjwer,  and  not  as 
the  social  units  to  which  such  rules  apply  .  .  .  The  British  Parliament  is  not 
a  political  institution  but  rather  a  specialized  social  unit  to  which  British  poli¬ 
tical  institutions  allocate  overriding  legitimate  power”  (p.  5).  Tliis  concept  of 
institutions  raises  various  problems.  If  the  British  Parliament  is  not  an  in¬ 
stitution,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  Uganda  Admnistration  or  the  African 
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Local  Government  is  one  (See  also  pp.  19,  65,  71,  74,  78  ff,  97,  101,  109,  114-5, 
121,  122-4,  129,  175,  182-4,  189,  222,  226,  228,  245,  250). 

But  tliis  is  by  the  way.  The  most  serious  weakness  of  this  concept  is  its 
normative  basis,  and  when  this  is  coupled  with  political  organization,  this 
means  that  a  political  system  is  defined  in  terms  of  rules  which  govern  the 
proper  use  of  properly  acquired  powers  or  authorit)’.  Now  authority  and 
power  are  both  relevant  to  political  or  governmental  organization;  and  they 
are  very  easily  confused,  especially  perhaps  since  the  word  “powers”  often 
refers  to  authority,  and  the  word  “authorities”  often  refers  to  politically  domi¬ 
nant  units  or  personnel.  Dr.  Fallers  and  Dr.  Southall  both  miss  this  critical 
distinction.  For  example,  when  Dr.  Fallers  repeats  his  definition  of  political 
institutions  a  page  or  two  later  on,  he  speaks  of  it  as  “the  rules  governing 
the  distribution  of  legitimate  authority”,  whereas  previously  he  had  spoken 
of  legitimate  power.  Now  authority  is  simply  legitimate  power;  but  all  power 
is  not  legitimate,  that  is  to  say,  in  terms  of  Dr.  Fallers’  concepts,  it  is  not 
Institutionalized.  On  the  other  hand  a  political  system  or  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  actually  concerned  as  much  with  the  non-institutionalized  forms  of 
power  as  with  the  institutionalized.  For  instances  of  this  from  the  Soga  mater¬ 
ials  we  can  refer  to  the  traditional  processes  of  revolt  and  secession,  or  the 
contemporary  processes  of  “political”  organization  within  the  African  bureau¬ 
cracy  (pp.  200  ff.)  which  Dr.  Fallers  notes  “bring  politics  into  the  African 
Local  Government  civil  service”.  In  other  words,  by  limiting  his  analysis  to 
the  legitimate  uses  of  authority.  Dr.  Fallers  has  failed  to  deal  as  fully  with 
the  problems  presented  by  Busoga  political  institutions  as  he  intended. 

This  same  point  applies  also  to  Dr.  Southall’s  analysis,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  following  passage  in  which  he  distinguishes  segmentary  and  unitary  states: 
‘“rhe  powers  exercised  in  this  way  .  .  .  are  virtually  of  the  same  t)pe  at  the 
several  different  levels  of  the  pyramid  segmentary  structure  ...  On  the  other 
hand,  the  power  .structure  of  the  fully  developed  state  may  be  described  as 
hierarchical  rather  than  pyramidal,  because  similar  powers  are  not  repeated 
at  all  levels,  but  certain  powers  are  reserved  at  the  top  of  the  structure,  and 
lesser  powers  distributed  to  the  lower  levels  of  it  ...  At  the  lower  levels  of 
a  hierarchic  power  structure,  there  is  the  recognition  that  such  powers  are 
delegated  from  the  top  of  the  structure  where  in  theoiy^  jiolitical  power  is 
monopolised."  (Ahtr  Society,  p.  251,  my  italics).  Now  power  by  its  nature 
is  not  subject  to  monopoly,  although  authority  is.  Even  in  c'onditions  of  oriental 
despotism,  where  absolutism  was  the  rule,  monopoly  of  power  never  obtained. 

I  direct  attention  to  tliese  conceptual  problems  which  confront  political 
analysis,  because  of  their  central  significance.  Social  anthropologists  have 
made  excellent  progress  recently  in  Ae  comparative  study  of  governmental 
systems,  largely  by  reconsidering  the  systematic  typology  proposed  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  Fortes  and  Evans-Pritchard  in  their  1940  volume  on  African  Political 
Systems.  But  fieldwork  and  structvural-functional  analysis  are  not  alone  ade¬ 
quate  to  deal  with  problems  which  are  ultimatdy  conceptual  in  kind.  Careful 
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consideration  of  the  nature  of  government,  of  authority  and  power,  their  dif¬ 
ferences,  inter-relations,  and  implications  for  equilibrium  or  change,  is  also 
necessary.  It  is  not  the  least  merit  of  these  two  books  that  they  both  propose 
and  suggest  general  ideas  about  the  lines  along  which  these  problems  might 
be  fruitfully  studied.  Altir  Society  and  Bantu  Bureaucracy  are  notable  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  anthropological  study  of  government  and  to  the  documenta¬ 
tion  of  African  change  and  life. 

University  College  M.  G.  Smith. 

of  the  West  Indies. 

The  Judicial  Process  among  the  Barotsc  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  By  Maxj 
Gluclcman.  With  a  Foreword  by  A.  L.  Goodhart,  K.B.E.,  Q.C.,  F.B.A.,  Man¬ 
chester.  Manchester  University  Press,  on  behalf  of  the  Rhodes-Livingstone 
Institute,  Northern  Rhodesia,  1955.  With  11  plates,  2  maps,  6  diagrams, 
xxiii  and  386  pp.  37s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  an  important,  stimulating  and  ambitious  work.  Professor  Gluckman 
writes  primarily  for  the  social  anthropologist,  but  is  justified  in  hoping  that 
bis  work  will  be  of  value  to  administrative  officers,  comparative  lawyers  and 
legal  theorists.  As  for  the  Barotse  themselves  he  tnists  that  his  record  “will 
preserve  not  only  for  them,  but  also  for  their  descendants,  a  wav  of  life  which, 
despite  its  material  hardships  and  its  evils,  was  on  the  whole  good.  It  may 
help  others  to  understand  them,  and  them  to  understand  themselves”.  Not 
the  least  interesting  aspect  of  the  work  is  indeed  the  way  in  which  a  picture 
of  the  whole  life  of  a  society  emerges  from  the  record  and  discussion  of 
sixty  cases  tried  in  the  Barotse  courts.  The  author  was  present  at  the  hearing 
of  many  of  these  cases— he  spent  in  all  thirty  months  on  field  research— and 
the  patent  warmth  of  his  regard  for  the  persons  he  is  observing  (the  Ex¬ 
orbitant  Fishmonger,  the  Forgiving  Kinsman,  the  Quarrelsome  Teacher,  the 
Man  who  Helped  his  Mother-in-Law  Cross  a  Ford— and  many  such  others) 
carries  with  it  an  assurance  of  the  quality  of  his  understanding.  To  complete 
his  study  of  law  and  ethics  in  the  social  structure  of  the  Lozi,  the  ruling 
people  of  Barotseland,  bvo  further  works  are  planned,  “The  Role  of  the 
Courts  in  Barotse  Social  Life”  and  “The  Ideas  of  Barotse  Jurisprudence”.  This 
triology  should  form  a  unique  account  of  the  legal  system  of  a  simple  agri¬ 
cultural  society. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  reviewer  is  Professor  Gluckman’s  treatment  of  the 
more  abstract  topics  of  legal  theory.  Deeming  it  his  first  duty  to  describe 
Lozi  legar  institutions  clearly,  he  has  not  become  involved  in  complex  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  meaning  of  terms  or  considered  whether  the  conceptual  framework 
he  employs  will  cover  the  ‘facts  of  law’  in  other  .systems.  Realizing  however 
that  “specialized,  specific,  uni v'ocal  .  terms”  are  needed  for  any  careful  analysis 
of  empirical  observations  he  gives .  his  own  definitions  of  terms  he  is  pro¬ 
posing  to  use  hke  ‘law’,  ‘corpus  juris’,  ‘legal’  and  ‘alegal’  rules.  ’Law’  is  to 
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include  both  legal’  and  ‘alegal’  rules-that  is  to  say  all  “rules  accepted  by  all 
normal  members  of  the  society  as  defining  right  and  reasonable  ways  in 
which  persons  ought  to  behave  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  things,  in¬ 
cluding  ways  of  obtaining  protection  of  one’s  rights”  (p.  229).  Of  these  rules 
only  those  which  the  Courts  ought  to  enforce  or  observe  are  ‘legal’  rules.  The 
remainder  are  ‘alegal’.  ‘Legal’  and  ‘alegal’  rules  of  law  together  make  up 
the  ‘corpus  juris’  of  the  society.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  terminology 
is  the  best  which  can  be  devised.  The  reader  may  find  it  irritating  to  have 
to  remember  that  ‘law’  may  include  rules  which  are  not  ‘legal’,  and  to  have 
to  keep  wondering,  in  various  contexts,  whether  the  point  is  important.  To 
rejoin  that  the  Lozi  term  ‘mulao’  has  a  similar  wide  meaning  is  beside  the 
point.  It  has  already  been  admitted  that  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  “specialised, 
specific,  univocal”  terms  in  analysis  that  this  sort  of  ambiguity  in  current 
terms  can  be  adequately  exposed.  Since  Lozi  judges,  where  statutes  and  clear 
custom  fail,  may  give  effect  to  equity  or  fairness  and  other  types  of  conduct 
norms,  it  may  well  be  said  that  the  sources  of  such  norms  are  subsidiary 
sources  of  legal  rules.  In  this  way  one  can  indicate  the  close  relationship  of 
these  social  norms  to  legal  niles  without  adopting  a  terminology  which  re¬ 
quires  one  to  say  that  such  norms,  even  if  contrary  to  statute  and  custom,  are 
part  of  the  ‘law’  and  the  ‘corpus  juris’— though  admitttdly  ‘alegal’.  In  short 
the  reviewer  would  deny  the  name  ‘law’  to  norms  other  than  those  which 
courts  ought  to  enforce  or  observe.  And  this  on  pure  grounds  of  convenience 
for  analysis,  with  no  implications  for  the  meanings  which  ‘‘inhere  in  .  .  .  words 
themselves”  (p.  366),  or  for  the  “nature  ...  of  law”  (p..\v),  whatever  may 
bo  the  import  of  these  mystic  phrases.  A  society  without  norms  must  certainly 
be  termed  abnormal.  But  is  it  so  hard  for  the  followers  of  Malinowski  to 
conceive  of  a  society  which  is  without  ‘law’  (because  there  are  no  courts) 
and  is  yet  not  therefore  to  be  designated  ‘lawless’? 

A  recurrent  theme  throughout  the  book,  and  the  title  of  an  important 
chapter,  is  “The  Paradox  of  the  ‘Uncertainty’  of  Legal  Concepts  and  the 
‘Certainty’  of  Law”.  This  paradox  results  in  the  simultaneous  Lozi  convic¬ 
tions  that  law  is  certain  and  litigation  a  chancy  business.  The  paradox  is 
perhaps  better  formulated  on  p.  366  as  “the  paradox  of  certainty  in  the 
corpus  jiuis  and  uncertainty  in  adjudication  or  legal  rulings”.  Professor  Gluck- 
man  declines,  however,  as  an  anthropologist,  to  consider  “fundamental  epis¬ 
temological  problems  of  how  niles  exist”  (p.  352).  But  can  such  problems, 
in  this  context,  really  be  avoided?  He  treats  rules  as  conhiining  concepts, 
and  concepts  as  being  sometimes  “flexible”.  Rules  then,  for  him,  exist  in  a 
v/ay  which  permits  of  being  “flexed”..;  This  flexibility  of  rules— which  occurs 
when  they  contain  imprecise  or  ambiguous  concepts  like  “reasonable”,  “law”, 
'light”- accounts  for  the  element  of  uncertainty  about  the  nilings  in  particu¬ 
lar  cases.  But  there  are  difficulties  in  reconciling  this  flexibility  with  a  simul¬ 
taneous  certainty  in  law.  How  can  a  fle.xible  legal  rule  be  flexed  and  yet 
remain  certain  and  the  same?  If  one  doesn’t  know  how  a  rule  exists  it  would 
seem  difficult  to  say. 
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One  may  take  this  point  a  little  further  by  considering  the  author’s  words 
on  p.  201:  “There  must  be  patterns  .  .  .  against  which  actual  situations  can 
be  assessed.  The  cores  of  these  patterns  are  a  few  simple  rules  .  .  Would 
the  meaning  be  different  were  the  author  to  say:  “There  must  be  rules  . 

The  cores  of  these  rules  are  a  few  simple  patterns”?  It  is  submitted  that  the 
second  formulation  is  the  more  revealing;  that  as  behveen  ‘rule’  and  ‘pattern', 
the  notion  of  pattern  (meaning  a  model  or  norm,  like  a  dressmaker’s  pattern, 
which  is  to  be  reproduced )  is  the  prior  one;  and  that  a  pattern  to  be  imitated 
is  tlie  fimdamental  element  in  a  rule.  The  further  elements  in  a  rule  are 
simply  an  objective  symbolization  of  this  pattern,  and  a  subjective  acceptance 
of  the  symbol  as  requiring  reproduction  of  the  pattern.  Social  rules  thus 
exist  simply  as  symbols  of  conduct  patterns  which  are  accepted  as  in  some 
sense  obliging  to  conformity.  In  statute  the  symbol  element  of  the  rule  is 
written.  In  judicial  precedent  it  is  spoken.  In  custom  a  former  concrete  action 
sequence  may  stand  as  the  remembered  symbol  of  a  pattern  whose  re-enact¬ 
ment  is  required— though  the  visual  symbol  no  doubt  soon  acquires  a  gen- 
eialized  and  verbal  formulation.  Thus  any  rule  turns  out  to  have  an  ob¬ 
jective  symbol  basis  which  remains  the  same  and  certain.  But  if  this  basis 
includes  symbols  with  imprecise  meanings,  then  the  precise  circumstances 
that  these  meanings  may  subjectively  be  held  to  include  or  exclude  may 
not  be  infallibly  predictable  from  time  to  time.  This  analysis  seems  to  give 
a  simple  explanation  of  the  paradox  of  certainty  in  legal  rules  and  uncertainty 
in  legal  rulings— it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  applying  certain  symbols 
with  uncertain  meanings.  At  least  your  reviewer  finds  it  impossible  to  follow 
Professor  Gluckman’s  discussion  of  “manipulation”  and  “flexibility”  of  en¬ 
during  certain  rules  and  concepts  unless  he  first  analyses  them  into  fixed 
symbols  and  possibly  malleable  meanings.  This  follows  Olivecrona.  Reference 
should  also  be  made  to  Edward  H.  Levi’s  “An  Introduction  to  Legal  Reason¬ 
ing”  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  1949)  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
author’s  Bibliography  and  appears  unknown  to  him,  but  wliich  reaches  strik¬ 
ingly  similar  conclusions  on  the  social  functions  of  certainty  and  ambiguity 
in  legal  rules. 

The  criticisms  offered  above  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fact  that  ' 
Professor  Gluckman  has  given  us  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  judicial  process, 
Iwtli  in  general  terms  and  as  adapted  to  their  special  needs  by  the  Barotse. 
He  has  provided  an  invaluable  mine  of  information  for  comparative  pur¬ 
poses.  Here,  for  instance,  we  find  a  court  where  not  less  than  fifty  judges  are 
entitled  to  give  opinions;  the  junior  speaks  first,  but  the  only  autlioritative 
decision  of  the  court  is  the  final  judgijfient  of  the  senior.  Compare  the  letter 
drafted  by  our  junior  civil  servant,  being  adapted  as  it  travels  up  the  hier¬ 
archy,  until  it  is  given  final  form  by  the  head  of  the  department.  In  con¬ 
tracts  between  strangers  the  task  of  a  Lozi,  as  of  an  English  court,  is  to 
find  the  facts  and  apply  the  relevant  rule  of  law.  In  disputes  about  land  be- 
tw'een  kinsmen  the  task  of  the  Lozi  Court  is  to  investigate  and  restore  a 
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damaged  relationship— a  consideration  which  vastly  widens  the  range  ot 
evidence  relevant  to  the  dispute  and  the  range  of  action  open  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  court  in  their  judicial  and  other  capacities.  The  “civility”  of  these 
proceedings— the  dealing  with  whole  men  by  whole  men  points  up  the  speci¬ 
alization  of  our  individualistic  ciWlization,  and  raises  the  question  whether 
the  restoration  of  damaged  relationships,  neglected  by  our  courts,  is  ade¬ 
quately  dealt  with  by  our  extra-judicial  agencies.  In  this  sort  of  way  a  study 
of  a  Northern  Rhodesian  tribe  may  help  us  to  understand  ourselves. 

Pembroke  College,  B.  E.  King. 

Cambridge. 

A  Report  an  Labour  Supply  in  Rural  Jamaica.  By  M.  G.  Smith.  Government 

Printer,  Kingston,  1956.  167  pp. 

This  report  contains  the  results  of  a  field  study  carried  out  in  association 
with  the  Department  of  Statistics  by  Dr.  M.  G.  Smith,  Research  Rellow  of 
the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research,  U.C.^^M.  At  the  request  of  the 
Jamaican  Government,  Dr.  Smith  set  out  to  in\’estigate  allegations  of  labour 
shortages  in  certain  parts  of  rural  Jamaica,  and,  if  these  allegations  were 
substantiated,  to  discover  what  factors  were  tending  to  produce  these  con¬ 
ditions.  A  Research  Note  outlining  the  intentions  of  the  study  and.  describing 
the  methoda  used  has  appeared  in  a  previous  volume  of  this  joumalYi). 

Having  interviewed  258  employers  of  labour  in  eight  different  areas  it 
was  found  that  the  percentage  of  employers  complaining  of  a  shortage  of 
labour  varied  considerably  from  area  to  area.  Even  in  areas  of  reportedly 
adequate  labour  supply,  14  per  cent  of  employers  still  made  complaints  of 
labour  shortage.  It  is  suggested  that  the  term  “labour  shortage”  may  be  mis¬ 
leading  and  that  the  problem  is  really  one  of  labour  recruitment  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  remedy  often  resting  in  the  farmer’s  own  hands.  The  reviewer 
agrees  wholeheartedly  with  this  conclusion. 

Ghapter  II  of  the  report  deals  with  the  conditions  of  rural  labour  supply. 
An  examination  of  occupational  classifications  of  the  population  of  the  various 
districts  studied  over  the  previous  twelve  months  shows  that  the  typical  em¬ 
ployment  status  for  Jamaican  small  farming  populations  involves  own-  account 
farming  combined  with  wage  work  in  one  form  or  another.  Attention  is  thus 
focused  on  the  problem  of  under-employment  due  to  the  scale  of  enterprise. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  report  has  devoted  so  little  attention  to  this  aspect 
of  the  labour  problem  in  rural  Jamaica,  piuticularly  in  relation  to  the  question 
of  whether  existing  farm  families  could  be  employed  more  fully  on  their  own 
holdings  and  as  remuneratively  as  by  seeking  alternative  forms  of  employ¬ 
ment.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  point  has  been  reached  where  inputs  of  hibr 
our  ^e  marginal  on  small  farms  in  Jamaica. 

Ghapter  III  of  the  report  discusses  patterns  of  rural  labour.  This  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  chapter  and  Dr.  Smith's  training  as  a  social  anthropologist 
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is  noticeable  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject.  Having  examined  the  pattern 
of  estate  labour  with  its  reliance  on  task,  job  or  piece  work  as  the  standard 
pattern,  the  report  goes  on  to  deal  with  employment  on  small  and  medium¬ 
sized  farms  where  labour  relations  are  very  much  bound  up  with  social  re¬ 
lations.  Various  forms  of  labour  employment  including  partnership  relations 
and  free  work  are  examined  in  detail  and  descriptions  are  given  of  many 
interesting  local  traditional  systems  such  as  “morning  sport”  and  “digging”. 

This  report,  based  on  factual  data  obtained  by  careful  survey  work  in  the 
field,  is  a  serious  attempt  towards  a  better  understanding  of  the  rural  scene 
in  Jamaica.  On  this  score  it  is  to  be  welcomed.  Nevertheless,  the  form  of  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  report  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  report  consists  of  twenty- 
four  pages  of  text  followed  by  twelve  appendices  and  “A  Note  on  Method” 
covering  an  additional  142  pages.  Approximately  220  tables  are  contained  in 
the  appendices,  yet  no  list  of  tables  has  been  appended  and  no  direct  reference 
to  specific  tables  has  been  made  in  the  text.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  tables 
have  not  been  co-ordinated  with  the  text.  The  text  of  the  report  really  con¬ 
sists  of  a  discussion  of  labour  shortage  and  associated  conditions  and  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  write  up  the  results  of  tlie  surveys  on  a  systematic 
basis.  One  can  also  question  the  wisdom  of  including  such  a  mass  of  statistical 
data  in  the  report.  One  feels  that  Dr.  Smith  has  incorporated  all  his  survey 
results  in  the  tables  contained  as  appendices,  irrespective  of  whetlier  the 
data  is  relevant  or  not.  Little  attention  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the 
selective  choice  of  particular  tables  and  the  lack  of  a  List  of  Tables  makes 
the  task  of  reference  even  more  difficult. 

Dr.  Smith  states  tliat  “research  results  depend  for  their  value  on  the  methods 
by  which  they  were  obtained”.  A  knowledge  of  tliese  research  methods  is 
vital  for  a  proper  appraisal  of  the  wortli  of  the  data  presented.  It  is  felt  that 
a  more  concisely  compiled  account  of  fhe  research  method  and  of  the  samp¬ 
ling  technique  adopted  would  have  helped  in  assessing  tlic  validity  of  the 
results. 

This  report  was  ^^Titten  for  presentation  to  the  Government  of  Jamaica  and 
accordingly  one  would  expect  it  to  contain  a  short  summary  of  results  and 
conclusions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  been  written  primarily  as  a  research 
report,  one  would  have  expected  a  clearer  analysis  of  the  survey  results.  One 
feels  that  Dr.  Smith  has  rather  fallen  behveen  two  stools  and  that  he  should 
have  decided  at  the  outset  for  which  class  of  reader  tlie  report  was  intended. 

Despite  these  shortcomings,  much  valuable  data  is  presented  and  Dr.  Smith 
has  made  a  useful  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  conditions  in  rural  com¬ 
munities  in  Jamaica.  This  informative  report  is  to  be  welcomed  by  adminis¬ 
trators  and  research  workers  alike. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  A.  M.  Morgan  Rees. 

Jamaica. 
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National  Income  Accounts  and  Income  Analysis.  By  Richard  Buggies  and 

Nancy  D.  Buggies.  McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  1956. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  Professor  Buggies’  well-known  book,  and  the 
new  edition  incorporates  some  interesting  changes  from  the  original  book 
published  in  1949.  The  order  of  the  chapters  and  arrangements  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  has  been  changed  slightly  to  give  a  more  logical  development  of  the 
general  plan  of  the  book.  TTie  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  main  national 
income  aggregates,  and,  perhaps  more  particularly,  the  description  of  the  two 
systems  of  national  accounts  in  the  appendix  to  Chapter  5,  will  be  of  value  to 
workers  in  the  national  income  field,  particularly  in  the  smaller  countries. 
Such  workers  may  have  to  make  significant  adjustments  to  these  systems  to 
make  them  useful  in  conditions  of  smaller,  jX)orer  economies,  but  the  systems 
presented  (those  of  the  United  States  National  Income  and  that  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  United  Nations)  can  give  a  valuable  guide  to  the  adoption 
of  internationally  uniform  accounts. 

The  main  addition  to  the  input-output  section  of  this  book,  is  a  brief  des¬ 
cription  of  the  flow  of  funds  account  which  has  been  an  important  develop¬ 
ment  in  U.S.  national  accounting  methods.  All  the  statistical  tables  in  this 
book  have  been  revised  to  cover  the  period  1929-54,  and  these  tables  are 
valuable  in  that  they  constitute  a  well  selected  statistical  account  of  United 
States  econotnic  structure  and  structural  change  during  the  period. 

In  Part  II  of  the  book,  this  statistical  description  of  the  U.S.  economy  in 
operation  is  related  to  income  analysis.  The  discussion  of  income  analysis  in 
the  first  edition  assumed,  in  the  main,  a  closed  economy,  b«it  international 
trade  has  been  incorporated  in  the  new  version  of  the  analysis.  .\n  outline 
of  equilibrium  theory  based  on  the  Keynesian  system  is  related  to  the  national 
income  aggregates.  These  national  income  concepts  are  also  related  to  certain 
aspects  of  dynamic  theory,  for  instance  growth  rates  and  economic  forecasting. 
In  this  book  an  attempt  is  made  not  only  to  bride  the  gap  between  micro- 
and  macro-economics  but  also  to  harness  techniques  of  applied  economics  to 
Iwth  short-term  and  long-term  equilibrium  theory.  This  is  a  somewhat  am¬ 
bitious  undertaking,  but  it  has  achieved  a  great  measure  of  success  in  this 
book,  even  although  the  limitations  inherent  in  such  a  broad  approach  must 
be  recognized. 

This  book  may  appeal  to  several  markets.  Workers  in  the  national  income 
field  will  find  it  a  useful  reference  book;  and  they  will  also  find  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  accounting  procedures  to  be  of  value  in  securing  a  logical  approach 
to  the  allocation  of  values  between  accounts.  This  part  of  the  lx)ok  will  also 
meet  a  demand  from  students  of  economics,  for  a  simplified  description  of 
a  national  economy  in  national  income  terms.  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
this  book  could  ever  be  a  main  text,  at  least  in  British  universities.  Covering 
as  it  does  sudi  a  broad  field  in  the  space  of  one  volume,  it  is  inevitable  that 
certain  details  of  importance  will  be  missed,  and  this  is  partioilarly  notice- 
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able  in  Part  II  which  covers  in  a  small  space  several  aspects  of  economic 
tlieory.  Taking  the  book  as  a  whole  it  has,  perhaps,  particular  value  for  post¬ 
graduate  workers  in  applied  economics  who  may  find  it  provides  a  useful 
a\’enue  between  their  applied  work  and  the  main  highways  of  economic 
thinking. 

University  College  of  C.  O’Loughlin. 

the  West  Indies. 
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FEDERATION  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES 


Introduction 

By 

Paitl  Knapiatnd 

During  and  after  the  nineteenth  century,  plans  for  federating  the  British 
Empire  were  frequently  discussed.  But  as  none  of  these  plans  won  general 
support  either  in  Britain  or  overseas,  the  issue  was  finally  settled  negatively  by 
the  1926  Imperial  Conference.  Far  different  has  been  the  fate  of  projwsals 
for  creating  regional  federations  of  British  colonies.  Strongly  favoured  by  the 
authorities  in  Britain,  colonial  federations  have  often  been  sjwnsored  and 
generally  supported  by  the  Imperial  Government.  Though  there  were  some 
false  starts,  the  task  of  preparing  their  federal  constitutions  has  usually  been 
left  to  the  colonists. 

Shortly  afte»-  the  Empire  was  shattered  by  the  American  Revolution,  the 
British  Government  sought  to  save  the  fragments  by  placing  the  remaining 
North  American  colonies  under  a  governor-in-chief  who  was  expected  to  con¬ 
solidate  their  administration.  This  arrangement,  however,  had  no  important 
practical  results,  and  within  five  years  the  governor-in-chief  had  lost  all 
control  over  the  lieutenant-governors  of  the  provinces  with  whom  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  dealt  directly.  In  1790  it  was  proposed  by  Chief  Justice 
Smith  of  Canada  to  “put  what  remains  to  Great  Britain  of  Her  Antient  [siej 
Dominions  in  North  America  under  one  general  direction,  for  the  united  in¬ 
terests  and  safety  of  every  Branch  of  the  Empire”  (4).  But  in  the  following 
year  Canada  was  divided  into  two  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  solving  pro!>- 
lems  raised  by  the  influx  of  Loyalists  from  the  United  States,  and  the  ted- 
eration  of  British  North  America  was  postponed  until  the  1860’s  when,  with 
powerful  assistance  from  the  Imperial  Government,  Canadian  statesmen 
pushed  it  through. 

In  1847  the  British  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Grey,  urged  the  Australian 
colonies  to  form  a  federal  state  but  the  colonists  failed  to  respond  favoiirably. 
Nor  did  they  act  upon  suggestions  from  home  in  the  1860’s  that  an  Australian 
customs  union  should  be  formed,  so  the  matter  of  federating  Australia  was 
finally  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Australians  themselves.  After  many  conferences 
and  prolonged  debates  they  at  last  agreed  to  establish  the  Commonwealth 
which  dates  from  January  1,  1901.  The  new  federation  had  the  blessing  ol 
the  British  Government. 

The  British  hands-off  policy  in  the  matter  of  Australian  federation  was  due 
in  part  to  lessons  learned  in  the  1870’s  when  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Lorcl 
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Carnarvon,®  vainly  attempted  to  federate  the  European-controlled  communities 
on  the  African  sub-continent  south  of  the  Limpopo,  Not  until  circumstances 
were  much  altered  did  they  at  last  come  together  in  a  unitary  state,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  which  was  launched  on  May  31,  1910.  As  in  the  case 
of  Austrah'a,  imperial  authorities  maintained  an  attitude  of  benevolent  neutral¬ 
ity  while  Boers  and  Britons  in  South  Africa  debated  their  political  future. 
When  the  results  of  their  deliberations  came  before  the  British  Parliament, 
Prime  Minister  Asquith  warned  the  House  of  Commons  “not  to  wreck  this 
great  work  ...  of  freedom  and  reconciliation”  (7). 

In  the  nineteenth  century  imperial  authorities  time  and  time  again  weighed 
the  advantages  of  a  West  Indian  federation  but,  apart  from  the  federation 
in  1871  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  nothing  constructive  was  done.  British  states¬ 
men  realized  full  well  that  a  new  federal  state  in  the  West  Indies  must  have 
for  its  basis  popular  consent.  Moreover,  the  successful  working  of  its  govern¬ 
ment  required  political  experience  and  training  which  could  not  be  secured 
while  the  member  states  of  the  prospective  federation  were  Crown  colonies. 

.\t  long  last  British  dependencies  in  the  West  Indies  now  stand  ready  to 
combine  in  a  federation.  In  this  issue  of  Social  and  Economic  Studies  a  num¬ 
ber  of  scholars  examine  cultural,  economic,  political,  and  sociological  aspects 
of  West  Indian  federation.  To  me  has  been  given  the  pleasant  task  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  brief  statement  c-oncerning  the  nature  of  a  federal  government,  a 
short  resume  of  factors  and  forces  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  three 
great  federations  —  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia  —  and  to  sketch 
salient  features  of  the  two  which  were  created  under  the  wide  umbrella  of 
the  British  Crown. 

The  late  Professor  Dice)  defined  u  federal  state  as  “a  political  contrivance 
intended  to  reconcile  national  unity  and  power  with  the  maintenance  of  state 
rights”  Thus  does  a  federation  imply  a  system  of  dual  sovereignty  — 

federal  and  state.  The  sphere  of  each  must  therefore  be  carefully  defined  in 
a  written  pact  or  constitution  which  resembles  a  treaty  between  sovereign 
states.  Such  a  constitution  must  be  rigid  as  compared  to  that  of  Britain,  but 
it  must  also  be  sufiBciently  flexible  to  cope  with  changing  conditions  in  the 
federal  state.  Although,  broadly  speaking,  the  constitutions  of  Canada  and 
A.ustralia  are  modelled  after  that  of  the  United  States,  the  fundamental  law 
of  Canada  is  more  flexible  than  eitlier  of  the  other  two.  Furthermore,  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Canada  are  monarchies  with  a  parliamentary  cabinet  system  while 
the  great  North  American  republic  has  a  ministry  responsible  to  the  popu¬ 
larly  elected  President  instead  of  to  the  popularly  elected  Congress.  In  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Canada  ministers  must  be  members  of  one  of  the  two  houses  of 
their  parliaments;  in  the  United  States  they  cannot  be  members  of  Congress. 
Consequently,  although  the  federal  principle  may  be  stated  dogmatically,  the 

aLord  tWnarvon  (1831-1890),  Coluaial  Secretary,  1866-67,  1874-78. 

t>For  aualysis  of  federal  systems,  see  (13). 
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differences  in  the  governmental  structures  of  existing  federations  disclose  that 
the  system  need  not  be  applied  inflexibly. 

An  examination  of  the  historical  background  of  the  three  federations  men¬ 
tioned  will  show  that  a  desire  for  security  and  hope  for  economic  benefits 
were  compelling  factors  in  bringing  them  into  existence.  In  each  case  the 
federating  units  also  had  identical  political  institutions.  Though  the  United 
States  and  Australia  had  a  common  cultural  heritage,  French-speaking  Quebec 
in  many  respects  differed  fundamentally  from  the  other  units  in  the  federal 
state  of  Canada  which  came  into  existence  on  July  1,  1867.  From  this  we 
may  conclude  that  identity  of  blood  or  language  or  religious  institutions  is 
not  indispensable  for  a  successful  federation.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts  shall  be  equal  in  population  and  in  wealth.  When  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  decided  to  federate,  Canada  had  80  per  cent  of 
tlieir  combined  population.  Imbalance  existed  even  after  Canada  had  been 
divided  into  Ontario  and  Quebec;  the  former  had  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  new  federal  state.  The  inequality  of  the  provinces  be¬ 
came  even  greater  after  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land  had  joined  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  At  the  time  of  their  inception  as 
well  as  afterward,  the  three  federations  could  all  be  described  in  Stanley 
Baldwin’s  famous  phrase  as  representing  “Unity  in  diversity.”  Sections  of  the 
celebrated  1926  report  of  the  Committee  on  Status  might  also  be  paraphrased 
and  applied  to  them  because  free  institutions  were  their  life  blood;  freely 
they  combined  to  form  political  associations;  “peace,  security,  and  progress" 
are  their  common  aims.®  All  three  subscribe  to  the  maxim  “Justice  without 
force  is  impotent.  Force  without  justice  is  tyrannical.  We  must  therefore  com¬ 
bine  justice  with  force.” 

Since  Canada  and  Australia  federated  under  the  aegis  of  the  British  Crown, 
not  for  the  piu-pose  of  obtaining  political  independence  but  in  order  to 
achieve  greater  secxurity  against  foreign  foes  and  greater  economic  prosperity 
and  well-being,  a  statement  of  the  forces  which  helped  to  bring  together  their 
component  parts  and  of  the  special  characteristics  of  their  constitutions  may 

be  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  West  Indies. 

Fear  of  war  with  the  United  States  brought  to  fruition  old  plans  for  feder¬ 
ating  British  North  America.  During  the  American  Civil  War,  1861-1865, 

Anglophobia  waxed  so  strong  in  the  United  States  that  an  armed  conflict 
widi  Britain  seemed  within  the  range  of  possibility.  The  victorious  North  felt 
bitterly  aggrieved  because  Britain  had  early  recognized  the  South  as  a  belli¬ 
gerent,  had  shown  sympathy  for  the  South,  and  had  allowed  Confederate 
c-ommerce  raiders  to  escape  from  British  ports  to  inflict  serious  damage  upon 
tlie  North’s  merchant  marine.  In  the  United  States  Irish- Americans  fanned 
the  hatred  toward  Britain,  and  the  Fenian  Republican  Brotherhood  plotted 
attacks  on  Canada.  Militarily  weak,  the  disunited  British  North  American 
colonies  might  easily  have  been  captured  and  annexed  by  the  strong  United 

•For  the  text  of  this  famous  report  see  (IS). 
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States  army,  a  prospect  most  distasteful  to  both  English  and  French-speaking 
colonists.  If  united,  they  might,  however,  offer  resistance  sufficiently  strong 
to  make  the  war-weary  republic  hesitate  to  attack  them. 

British  and  Canadian  financial  interests  enthusiastically  supported  the  agi¬ 
tation  for  a  British  North  American  federation.  A  large  state  would  provide 
a  better  credit  base  than  the  small  provinces;  foreign  investment  capital  was 
urgently  needed  for  canal  and  railway  building  and  for  the  development  ot 
natural  resources;  and  uniform  legislation  dealing  with  banking,  currency, 
trade  and  customs  duties  offered  obvious  advantages.  Moreover,  old  Canada 
had  little  land  available  for  new  settlements.  Every  year  'tens  of  thousands 
of  immigrants  who  landed  in  Quebec  were  merely  in  transit;  they  went  on 
to  midwestem  United  States.  This  situation  could  be  changed  if  Rupert's 
I.and,  the  vast  domain  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  were  secured  for  a 
federated  British  North  America.  Canadian  statesmen  envisaged  a  great  Bri¬ 
tish  nation  whose  home  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  a  nation 
so  powerful  that  its  voice  would  be  heard  with  respect  in  the  councils  of  the 
world.  Imperial  statesmen  shared  these  glorious  dreams  and  put  strong  pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  Maritime  Provinces  as  well  as  on  British  Columbia  so  that 
the  dreams  could  become  a  reality.® 

Although  the  constitution  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  passed  as  an 
imperial  statute,  it  was  drafted  by  representatives  of  the  colonies  concerned. 

In  many  respects  it  was  patterned  after  the  United  States’  constitution,  but 
with  the  underlying  causes  of  the  American  Civil  War  fresh  in  their  minds, 
the  framers  of  the  Canadian  constitution  created  a  stronger  central  govern¬ 
ment  than  that  which  existed  south  of  the  border.  'The  units  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  federation  were  labelled  provinces,  not  states;  their  chief  executive,  the 
lieutenant  governor,  was  to  be  appointed  for  five  years  by  the  Dominion  execu¬ 
tive  and  could  be  dismissed  by  the  same  authority.  Certain  powers  were  dele-  i 
gated  to  the  provinces  and  others  assigned  to  the  federal  government,  but 
powers  not  specifically  allotted  to  the  provinces  nor  withheld  from  the  central 
government  were  left  to  the  latter.  The  authority  to  veto  provincial  laws  was 
vested  in  the  central  government.  The  judiciary  was  unified  under  the  Do¬ 
minion  executive  which  appointed  all  judges,  and  with  the  establishment  ot 
a  Canadian  supreme  court  provincial  laws  could  be  invalidated  if  that  court  ' 
declared  them  ultra  vires  (9).  The  fundamental  law  of  Canada  has  been 
amended  several  times  by  legal  enactments,  by  court  interpretations  (especi¬ 
ally  those  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council),  and  by  the  steady 
accumulation  of  usages  —  the  so-called  conventions  of  the  constitution.  Needs 
resulting  from  two  world  wars  and  the  adoption  of  social  security  and  wel¬ 
fare  programmes  have  in  the  present  century  strengthened  federal  supremacv. 

In  1867  British  North  America  was  divided  by  geographical  barriers  into 
four  distinct  regions  —  the  Atlantic  or  Maritime,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Great 
Lakes,  the  Western  Plains,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  area.  New  railways  linked 

aFor  a  brief  history  of  the  Canadian  federation  movement  see  (10),  i 
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them  one  to  another  with  bands  of  steel.  The  purchase  in  1869  of  the  im- 
mence  area  held  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  gave  Canada  a  federal  do¬ 
main  which  acted  both  as  a  unifying  factor  and  as  a  field  for  new  enterprise. 
To  entice  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  British  Columbia  to  join  the  Dominion 
its  government  promoted  the  building  of  two  large  railways  and  guaranteed 
annual  cash  subsidies  from  the  federal  treasury.  In  the  present  century,  the 
richer  provinces,  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  British  Columbia,  have  supported 
from  time  to  time  other  measures  to  aid  less  favoured  areas.  The  age-old 
device  of  the  British  system  of  government  whereby  significant  changes  may 
be  effected  either  by  orders-in-council  or  by  legislation  has  enabled  Canada 
to  adjust  to  new  conditions.  By  degrees  she  has  acquired  the  attributes  of  a 
fully  independent  sovereign  state,  and  in  our  day  she  is  not  only  a  creditor 
of  Britain,  but  she  has  attained  fourth  place  an)ong  the  world’s  trading 
nations. 

Australia,  the  second  great  federation  established  while  still  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  became  politically  one  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1901. 
Although  all  of  its  six  federating  units  were  founded  by  immigrants  from  the 
British  Isles  and  had  for  all  practical  purposes  identical  governing  institutions, 
a  variety  of  factors  delayed  their  political  consolidation.  In  each  of  them 
settlements  had  spread  to  the  interior  from  coastal  points  far  apart.  These 
points  then -’became  the  commercial  and  political  centres  for  autonomous  colo¬ 
nies,  self-important  and  jealously  guarding  their  leading  positions  within 
areas  thinly  populated  though  large  in  extent.  The  other  colonial  capitals 
were  especially  self-assertive  toward  Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales 
—  the  mother  colony  from  which  three  other  Australian  colonies  had  sprung. 
Widely  separated  and  having  competitive  rather  than  supplementary  primary 
industries,  each  Australian  colony  had  close  ties  with  the  United  Kingdom 
but  few  ties  with  one  another.  On  the  mainland  of  Australia  railways  radi¬ 
ated  to  the  interior  from  the  coastal  cities.  Where  those  of  South  Australia, 
Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales  touched,  three  different  gauges  made 
through  traffic  difficult  and  costly.  Thus  Australians  developed  a  local  patri¬ 
otism  —  a  rather  intense  particularism  —  which  hindered  the  growth  of  con¬ 
tinental  nationalism  in  a  period  when  a  strong  Britain  and  an  all-powerful 
British  navy  kept  every  section  of  the  British  Empire  safe  from  attacks  by 
a  foreign  enemy. 

However,  as  the  nineteenth  century  drew  toward  its  close,  the  isolation 
of  Australia  was  broken  by  the  spread  of  French,  German,  and  Japanese 
colonizing  and  trading  activities  in  the  Pacific.  In  1885  a  loosely  organized 
federal  council  for  Australasia  provided  a  small  amount  of  co-operation  in 
some  fields,  but  this  council  was  seriously  handicapped  because  New  Soutli 
Wales  refused  to  join.  When  Australian  isolation  was  broken,  union  for  de¬ 
fence  became  the  great  rallying  cry  of  the  advocates  of  Australian  federation. 
At  the  1887  colonial  conference  the  Australasian  colonies  agreed  to  make  a 
joint  annual  contribution  for  the  maintenance  of  an  imperial  naval  force  in 
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their  waters.  Two  years  later  a  report  by  military  experts,  calling  attention  to 
the  defenceless  state  of  Australia,  led  to  the  convening  of  the  1890  Austral¬ 
asian  federation  conference,  the  first  in  a  series  which  ultimately  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  (5). 

In  the  meantime  the  argument  that  the  Australian  colonies  must  combine 
in  order  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  living  and  to  avoid  racial  problems 
gained  strength.  The  so-called  “White  Australia”  policy  originated  in  the 
early  1840’s  when  employers  in  Sydney  proposed  to  bring  in  coolies  from 
Asia.  Against  this  plan  Sydney  labourers  protested  vehemently  and, 
thanks  to  the  support  they  received  from  the  permanent  Under-Secretary  in 
the  Colonial  Office,  James  Stephen,  no  coolie  immigration  scheme  was 
adopted.  Shortly  afterwards  white  miners  in  the  Australian  gold  fields  raised 
such  an  outcry  against  Chinese  diggers  that  discriminatory  laws  against  im¬ 
migrants  from  China  were  passed  by  several  colonial  legislatures.  But  Aus¬ 
tralia  continued  to  be  a  vast  empty  land,  and  in  Western  Australia  and  in 
Queensland  employers  argued  fliat  industries  could  not  be  built  up  nor  natural 
resources  developed  without  masses  of  cheap  labour  such  as  might  be  secured 
from  Asia  and  Oceania.  This  demand  aroused  organized  Australian  labour. 
Their  standard  of  living  was  threatened;  only  by  definite  united  effort  could 
it  be  protected.  Unlike  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  Australian  colonies 
had  relatively  few  independent  small  farmers.  Wool  growing  on  the  huge 
sheep  ranches  or  runs,  large  wheat  farms,  and  fairly  extensive  mining  oper¬ 
ations  had  become  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  Australia’s  economic  life. 
Farm  hands,  miners,  and  shearers  had  common  interests.  They  crossed  and 
recrossed  colonial  boundaries.  With  the  severe  economic  depression  of  the 
1890’s  Australian  labour  entered  politics  where  their  leaders  took  a  wide 
national  view  of  labour  problems. 

Heavy  inter-colonial  migration  also  helped  to  break  down  colonial  parti¬ 
cularism.  In  the  1890’s  tens  of  thousands  of  Australians  from  the  eastern 
colonies  flocked  to  newly  discovered  gold  fields  in  Western  Australia.  These 
migrants,  quickly  noting  the  many  customs  they  had  in  common,  learned  to 
think  continentally.  Since  all  Australians  spoke  the  same  language,  had  a 
common  cultural  heritage  and  identical  political  institutions,  the  task  of  Aus- 
balian  nation-builders  was  greatly  aided. 

Unfortunately  they  had  no  individual  who,  like  George  Washington,  had 
successfully  led  his  people  in  war,  nor  any  who  possessed  John  A.  Mac¬ 
donald’s  political  skill.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  who  might  have  speeded  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  Austrahan  federation,  died  shortly  after  the  1890  conference.  Though 
the  depression  of  the  1890’s  somewhat  strengthened  the  economic  arguments 
for  a  united  Australia,  the  urgency  did  not  seem  pressing,  and  New  South 
Wales’  devotion  to  free  trade  so  delayed  the  work  for  federation  that  it  was 
not  completed  until  the  close  of  that  decade. 

The  six  states  which  combined  to  form  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
differed  widely  in  extent,  economic  resources,  and  political  maturity.  While 
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most  of  them  had  enjoyed  self-government  since  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  Western  Australia  did  not  receive  it  until  1890.  Accustomed 
to  manage  their  local  affairs,  the  states  were  reluctant  to  surrender  power  to 
the  new  federal  organization;  consequently  the  Australian  government  con¬ 
forms  more  closely  to  the  text-book  standard  of  a  federation  than  does  that 
of  Canada.  In  general  the  federal  clauses  in  Australia’s  constitution  followed 
quite  closely  the  American -prototype.  Certain  powers  were  delegated  to  the 
Common  weal  til ;  others,  also  enumerated;  were  to  be  held  conjointly  by  the 
Commonwealtli  and  the  states;  all  the  rest  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
states,  which  thus  became  the  residuary  legatee  in  the  Australian  govern¬ 
mental  system.  As  in  the  United  States,  the  Senate  of  Australia  consists  of 
an  equal  number  of  senators  elected  from  each  state,  while  representation 
in  the  second  chamber,  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  based  on  population. 
Without  changing  their  constitutions  the  Australian  colonies  became  states  of 
the  new  federation;  their  governors  continued  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown 
with  no  reference  to  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth;  and  the  states 
retained  their  separate  judicial  systems.  The  Constitution  of  Australia  stated, 
however,  that  “This  Act,  and  all  laws  made  by  the  Piurliament  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  under  the  Constitution,  shall  be  binding  on  the  courts,  judges 
and  people  of  every  State  and  of  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  notwith¬ 
standing  anything  in  the  laws  of  any  State  .  .  .”  Moreover,  it  was  provided 
that  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Australia  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  questions  relating  to  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Commonwealth  and  those  of  the  states  were  not  permitted 
“unless  the  High  Court  shall  certify  that  the  question  is  one  which  ought  to 
be  determined  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council”  (2).“  The  power  of  the  federal 
government  was  further  strengthened  by  assigning  to  it  control  over  com¬ 
merce,  currency,  customs  and  excise.  Additional  power  came  with  the  au¬ 
thority  to  levy  direct  taxes  and  to  take  measures  necessary’  for  the  defence 
of  Australia  in  a  world  of  mounting  tension  and  tlireats  of  war.  The  growth 
of  secondary  industries,  the  need  for  uniform  labour  legislation,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  federal  court  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
protective  tariff  system  hastened  this  process.  Two  world  wars  and  their 
aftermath,  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  ex-soldiers,  and  the  growing  demand 
for  social  security  threw  new  duties  upon  the  national  government  from 
whom  the  states  asked  more  and  more  financial  assistance.  Following  the 
American  precedent  the  Australian  High  Court  acquired  authority  to  pass 
on  the  constitutionality  of  statutes  with  the  result  that:  “The  course  of  judi¬ 
cial  interpretation  has  attributed  to  the  Commonwealth  far  wider  powers 
than  the  draftsmen  of  the  Constitution  contemplated  or  would  have  ap¬ 
proved”  (6). 

Responsible  government  was  not  mentioned  in  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Canada  and  Australia.  Their  framers  took  it  for  granted  that  in  this  held 

■For  a  recent  sumniar)’  of  tlic  ^vorkul|{^i  of  the  Australian  Goverumeut  soe  (11). 
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the  constitutional  conventions  of  Britain  would  be  applied  in  the  new  federal 
states  as  they  had  been  applied  in  the  political  units  which  combined  to 
form  them.  The  governments  of  the  Dominions  were  entrusted  to  ministers 
who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  “lower  house”  of  their  parliaments.  In 
Canada  the  working  of  this  system  is  simplified  by  the  weak  position  of  the 
Senate  whose  members  are  nominated  for  life  by  the  government  of  the  dav. 
Tlie  situation  in  Australia  is  different.  Her  elected  Senate  enjoys  more  jwwcr 
than  the  Canadian  nominated  one.  By  a  system  of  double  dissolution  and 
by  joint  sittings  differences  of  opinion  between  the  two  houses  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Parliament  can  be  ironed  out.  It  is,  however,  recognized  that  majority 
support  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  ministry  in 
office.  The  experience  of  Australia  since  1901  has  demonstrated  that  responsible 
government  of  the  Brib'sh  tvpe  can  function  quite  well  even  though  the  upper 
house  of  a  legislahire  wields  a  considerable  amount  of  power. 

Tlie  problems  of  the  poorer  units  in  the  federation  have  from  time  to  time 
bedevilled  both  Canada  and  Australia.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  depres¬ 
sion  years  of  the  early  1930’s.  The  prairie  and  maritime  provinces  of  Canada, 
Western  Australia,  South  Australia  and  Tasmania  complained  bitterly  of  the 
unequal  tax  burden  they  had  to  bear  because  of  the  protection  granted  to 
industries  in  the  larger  and  more  powerful  federal  units.  Western  Australia 
actually  clamoured  for  separation;  debt-ridden  and  drought-stricken  Alberta 
farmers  hoped  for  salvation  from  a  new  panacea,  the  social  credit  system.  In 
both  Canada  and  Australia  the  federal  governments  granted  increased  cash 
subsidies  and  relief  work  for  distressed  areas  fS).  With  the  adoption  of  social 
security  programmes,  aid  was  given  in  less  obvious  ways.  That  poor  and 
weak  provinces  derive  benefits  from  joining  the  prosperous  and  strong  was 
shown  by  the  action  of  Newfoundland  when  in  1949  “England’s  oldest  colony” 
decided  to  unite  with  Canada  and  became  the  tenth  province  in  the  Can¬ 
adian  federation.  At  present  the  majority  of  Newfoundlanders  are  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  new  status  of  their  island. 

The  foregoing  brief  survey  of  the  origins  and  character  of  the  Canadian 
and  Australian  federations  contains  much  to  encourage  advocates  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  system  for  the  British  West  Indies.  The  nation-builders  of  Canada  and 
Australia  found  ways  to  reconcile  diverse  elements  in  their  populations  and 
<onflicting  claims  of  economic  interests  and  geographical  sections.  Thev  had 
faith  in  the  future  of  their  countries,  and  they  possessed  the  wisdom  to  adjust 
and  to  compromise  local  demands.  National  unity  was  made  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  state  rights.  Although  the  fundamental  laws  of  Canada 
and  Australia  were  rigid,  especially  when  compared  with  Britain’s  unwritten 
constitution,  they  were  sufficiently  flexible  for  adjustments  when  Canadians 
and  Australians  faced  changing  conditions  or  had  to  satisfy  new  needs.  The 
federal  system  has  given  unity  and  strength  to  Canada  and  Australia,  and 
made  of  them  true  democracies.  They  now  utilize  their  natural  resources  tor 
the  benefit  of  their  own  people;  they  have  reached  the  stature  of  .sovereign 
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slates;  and  they  have  acquired  high  positions  among  the  nations  ot  tlie  world. 

Within  the  past  hundred  years  both  Canada  and  Australia  have  stood 
where  the  British  West  Indies  stand  today.  Some  time  ago  I  asked  an  Amer¬ 
ican  recently  retired  from  the  Chinese  customs  service  where  he  had  worked 
under  the  great  administrator,  Sir  Robert  Hart,  what  were  Sir  Robert’s  basic 
recpiiremcnts  for  admission  to  the  customs  service  of  China.  The  reply  was 
"Courage,  character,  and  capacity.”  With  these  fundamental  qualifications 
for  his  men  Sir  Robert  provided  the  Chinese  Empire  with  the  only  efficient 
and  honest  customs  establishment  it  ever  knew.  While  Hart’s  formula  has 
not  always  been  followed  by  the  jx)litieal  leaders  of  Canada  and  Australia, 
it  has  been  constantly  before  them,  and  their  nationals  have  sought  prosperity 
by  practising  the  homely  virtue.s  of  industry  and  tlirift.  In  both  countries  the 
central  governments  on  occasion  have  restrained  units  tempted  to  play  games 
of  financial  hocus  pocus.  Restrictive  measures  have  paid  off  in  the  confidence 
won  among  foreign  financial  interests,  so  tliat  the  federations  of  Canada  and 
Australia  have  made  phenomenal  progress. 

In  tills  issue  of  Social  and  Economic  Studies  a  number  of  social  scientists 
present  the  results  of  extensive  research  in  problems  which  bear  on  federation. 
Though  .the  threat  from  without  which  so  powerfully  stimulated  nation-build¬ 
ing  in  Canada  and  Austraha  is  not  a  centripetal  force  in  the  Caribbean  region 
totlay,  the  lu.^e  to  escape  from  British  control  is  stronger  here  than  it  was  in 
British  North  America  or  in  Australia  when  their  people  decided  to  federate. 
Genuine  sovereignty  is  an  illusion  in  a  state  without  extensive  economic 
power,  a  fact  of  which  West  Indians  are  painfully  conscious.  Undevelopetl 
frontier  areas  of  the  type  which  in  1867  and  1901  beckoned  to  Canadian  anil 
Australian  enterprise  do  not  exist  in  the  West  Indian  islands,  but  frontiers 
of  a  different  type  loom  on  tlie  horizon.  The  impounding  of  water  for  h)  tlro- 
electric  ixiwer  in  the  bvo  larger  islands  has  hardly  begun,  yet  modern  in¬ 
dustry  needs  power  for  its  wheels  and  lathes;  a  large,  stable,  and  well-or¬ 
ganized  ^X)litical  unit  is  better  equipped  to  attract  foreign  capital  and  entre¬ 
preneurial  skill  than  are  a  number  of  small  political  entities.  Not  only  can 
material  benefits  be  more  readily  achieved,  but  the  burden  of  taxation  and 
the  grants  of  social  benefits  can  be  better  distributed  than  when  jarring  dis¬ 
unity  prevails. 

Although  the  population  of  the  West  Indies  is  diverse  in  origin,  it  has  a 
greater  similarity  of  outlook  than  had  English  and  French-speaking  Can¬ 
adians  when  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  born.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  West  Indians  have  a  sense  of  oneness  —  to  them  the  West  Indies  is  "home  ’. 
It  was  far  otherwise  with  the  Australians,  even  those  who  were  lx)rn  “iloiMi 
under”;  in  1901  they  sjwke  of  the  British  Isles  as  home.  While  the  Caribbean 
islands  are  scattered  over  “the  ocean  sea”,  the  jx)ints  farthest  apart  are  much 
closer  to  one  anotlier  tlian  is  VanexTuver  to  Halifax  or  Perth  to  Sydney. 

The  outside  world  considers  the  West  Indies  a  unit,  and  by  imperial  as 
^\■cll  as  local  action  the  Caribbean  area  has  been  brought  togetlier  in  func- 
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tional  co-operation  for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes..  Even  a  limited  list  will 
show  this  to  be  true.  Among  the  important  co-operating  agencies  are  the 
Caribbean  Commission,  the  Regional  Economic  Committee,  the  Imperial  Mar¬ 
keting  Board,  the  Trade  Commissioner  Service,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  British  West  Indian  Sugar  Association,  the  Federated  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  the  Regional  Labour  Board,  and  the  University  College  of  the 
West  Indies.  Living  together  at  Mona,  students  from  various  parts  of  the 
region  quickly  discover  that  the  interests  they  have  in  common  are  far  more 
important  than  the  points  on  which  they  differ.  Graduates  of  the  University 
College  are  destined  to  play  a  vital  role  in  the  cultural,  economic,  political, 
and  social  life  of  the  Caribbean  region.  Learning  to  think  along  national  lines 
will  bring  to  them  the  realization  that  only  if  the  scattered  areas  are  brought 
together  as  one  body  politic  can  the  British  West  Indies  achieve  a  position 
of  significance  in  Commonwealth  and  world  affairs. 

The  British  West  Indies  have  today  more  instruments  for  common  action 
than  had  Canada  in  1867  or  Australia  in  1901.  Those  great  federations  have 
found  the  needed  ways  to  adjust  differences  and  to  handle  domestic  and 
external  problems.  Starting  as  small  disjointed  states  they  have  gained  strength 
and  importance  in  the  course  of  years.  They  have  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  Walter  Bagehot’s  observations:  “New  countries  are  arising  all  over  the 
world  where  there  are  no  fixed  sources  of  reverence;  which  have  to  make 
them;  which  have  to  create  institutions  which  must  generate  loyalty  by  con¬ 
spicuous  utility”  (1).  Close  political  association  has  welded  Canadian  pro¬ 
vinces  and  Australian  states  into  independent  nations;  with  similar  oppor¬ 
tunities  the  scattered  British  colonies  of  the  Caribbean  in  time  also  will  be¬ 
come  one  —  a  powerful,  democratic,  sovereign  state. 
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Government  In  The  British  West  Indies: 

An  Historical  Outline 

Bt 

Ronald  V.  Sires 

The  history  of  the  British  West  Indies  began  in  the  early  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  true  that  a  great  spurt  of  national  energy  had  caused  many 
Elizabethans  to  range  not  only  over  the  Caribbean  but  on  all  the  seven  seas 
in  search  of  the  precious  metals  and  for  new  routes  to  the  East,  but  these 
efforts  had  not  led  to  the  founding  of  permanent  colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 
From  Raleigh’s  ascent  of  the  Orinoco  River  to  Roger  North’s  colony  on  the 
Amazon  in  1619,  English  attempts  to  establish  themselves  in  South  America 
had  failed.  It  was  in  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  that  the  English  were  to 
find  success  in  planting  colonies  within  the  area  of  Spanish  monopolistic  con¬ 
trol. 

The  motives  of  English  colonization  give  the  cue  to  the  history  of  the 
British  West  Indies  in  the  seventeenth  century:  to  break  the  Spanish  commer¬ 
cial  monopoly,  whether  by  war  or  by  means  short  of  war;  to  find  sources  of 
tropical  commodities  and  to  build  new  markets  for  the  products  of  England 
and  thus  put  capital  to  work;  to  relieve  the  homeland  of  the  burden  of  paupers, 
vagrants,  and  the  unemployed.  Superimposed  on  these  formal  motives  were 
the  private  motives  of  thousands  of  men,  rich  and  poor,  who  sought  a  new 
life  in  the  Caribbean.  In  the  stniggle  of  the  English  for  a  footing  in  the  West 
Indies  there  was  a  confusing  mixture  of  competition  among  the  interested 
countries,  of  governmental  policy  and  private  initiative,  and  of  human  qual¬ 
ities  ranging  from  courage  and  idealism  to  selfish  ambition  and  depravity.  The 
history  of  the  British  West  Indies  in  the  seventeenth  century  goes  far  beyond 
the  meaning  of  the  light-hearted  word  “romantic.”  It  is  an  ever-changing  pat¬ 
tern  of  high  policy,  war  and  peace,  proprietary  rights,  the  search  for  trade, 
buccaneering,  grubbing  the  soil,  of  love,  marriage,  sickness  and  death. 

The  settlement  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  in  the  early  seventeenth  century 
should  be  seen  in  its  relation  to  beginnings  of  colonization  on  the  North 
American  continent;  the  same  progression  from  utter  failures  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  moderately  successful  colonies  that  ultimately  became  prosperous.  In 
1625  Captain  John  Powell,  on  a  return  voyage  from  Pernambuco,  landed  in 
Barbados  and  took  possession  in  the  name  of  James  I.  His  employer.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Courteen,  became  interested  in  the  island,  formed  a  company,  and  by 
the  end  of  1628  had  sent  out  more  than  16,000  colonists.  Meanwhile,  in  1624, 
Thomas  Warner  had  settled  a  part  of  St.  Kitts  in  agreement  with  French 
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j)ri\  atcersi  four  years  later  men  went  from  St.  Kitts  to  Nevis  and  in  1632  to 
Montserrat  and  Antigua.  A  short-lived  and  ostensibly  Puritan  settlement  at 
Old  Providence,  off  the  coast  of  Nicaragua,  came  to  an  end  with  a  Spanish 
attack  in  1641.  A  colony  was  established  at  Surinam  by  Lord  Willoughby  of 
Parham,  but  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Dutch  in  1667.  Attempts  were  made  to 
establish  colonies  in  Tobago,  Trinidad,  and  the  Windward  Islands,  but  they 
were  unsuccessful  largely  because  of  the  fierce  opposition  of  the  Carib  Indians. 
The  settlement  of  Jamaica  came  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  Penn  and  Venables 
in  their  attack  on  Hispaniola.  A  motley  force  gathered  in  England  and  Bar¬ 
bados  was  unable  to  witlistand  the  attacks  of  Spanish  horsemen  on  the  shores 
of  the  island  and  sailed  away  to  attack  the  almost  undefended  island  of  Ja¬ 
maica.  An  easy  landing  and  occupation  were  followed  by  five  years  of  disease, 
discontent  and  sporadic  warfare,  after  which  the  Spanish  finally  departed. 
Opportunities  for  private  gain  in  buccaneering  at  first  prevented  a  normal 
economic  growth  of  the  new  colony,  but  by  1680  Jamaica  was  at  least  on  the 
way  to  becoming  an  important  producer  of  cane  sugar.  (10,  19,  25). 
f.  It  would  be  foolish  to  idealize  the  residents  of  these  early  English  colonies 
in  the  Caribbean,  which  were  indeed  a  maritime  frontier  of  the  Empire.  The 
popidation  included  indentured  servants.  Royalist  and  Irish  prisoners  of  war, 
and  noblemen  escaping  from  their  creditors  —  all  seeking  to  make  their  way 
in  new  surroundings.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  “army”  that  captured  and  sub¬ 
dued  Jamaica  were  drawn  from  poor  elements  of  British  society  at  the  time. 
We  must  face  the  fact  tliat  British  West  Indian  history  began  with  Caucasian 
material  that  left  much  to  be  desired,  from  a  social  and  moral  if  not  from  a 
l)i(  (logical  ix)int  of  view. 

In  the  first  years  of  settlement  an  attempt  was  made  to  develop  a  system 
in  which  small  freeholders  raised  tobacco  with  the  aid  of  indentured  servants 
and  some  slaves  —  a  poor  man’s  agricultural  economy.  By  1650  Barbados  was 
clearly  on  the  road  to  becoming  a  sugar  rather  than  a  tobacco-producing 
colony,  with  an  economy  based  on  slavery.  Barbadian  tobacco  had  a  hard 
time  competing  with  the  product  of  the  North  American  mainland  and  the 
methods  of  cultivation  used  by  the  small  producers  left  much  to  be  desired, 
rhe  fateful  decision  to  base  the  economy  on  Negro  labour  as  being  the  best 
and  cheapest  was  to  condition  tlie  future  of  all  of  the  rest  of  the  British  West 
Indian  colonies,  economically,  socially  and  politically.  The  indentured  ser- 
\ants  and  their  descendants  had  to  shift  for  themselves  as  best  they  could. 
Some  became  artisans  and  served  in  the  militia,  some  came  to  constitute  a 
“poor  white”  class,  and  others  found  opjjortunities  in  becoming  buccaneers. 
The  elimination  of  the  small  farmer  meant  the  rise  of  the  great  landowner 
directing  the  labour  of  slaves  in  tlie  production  of  sugar.  This  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  agriculture  in  all  of  tlie  colonies  became  completely  devoted 
to  one  erop.  The  position  of  sugar  in  the  economy  varied  from  colony  to 
colony  and  from  age  to  age  in  a  specific  colony.  In  spite  of  these  variations, 
however,  the  term  “sugar  colonies”  was  not  a  misnomer. 
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The  enlargement  of  English  trade  on  the  high  seas  and  the  development 
of  a  colonial  empire  made  it  necessary  to  create  a  body  of  law  to  regulate 
that  trade.  In  harmony  with  the  prevailing  mercantilist  commercial  policies, 
the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  passed  an  ordinance  in  16.50  and 
rounded  it  off  with  the  more  inclusive  Navigation  Act  of  1651,  directed  pri¬ 
marily  at  the  Dutch  carrying  trade.  In  1660  the  Restoration  government 
passed  new  and  inclusive  legislation  to  take  the  place  of  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  act  provided,  among  other  things,  that  goods  being  car¬ 
ried  in  transit  from  the  colonies  to  England,  or  from  England  to  the  c'olonies, 
were  to  be  carried  in  English  or  c'olonial  ships.  Certain  “enumerated  commo¬ 
dities”,  such  as  tobacco,  sugar,  ginger,  etc.,  were  to  be  sent  only  to  England 
or  to  otlier  English  colonies.  Under  this  act  goods  from  European  countries 
coidd  legally  be  shipped  directly  to  the  colonies  so  long  as  they  went  in 
English  or  colonial  ships.  For  this  reason  the  “Staple  Act”  of  166.3  was  passed 
to  provide  that  such  goods  must  first  be  brought  to  England  and  then  re- 
shipped.  In  order  to  guarantee  the  better  enforcement  of  tbe  law  regarding 
the  “enumerated  commodities”  a  law  was  passed  in  1673  requiring  that  a 
“plantation  duty”  be  collected  on  all  enumerated  articles  shipped  from  the 
colonies.  An  act  of  1696  levied  heavy  penalties  on  governors  who  failed  to 
enforce  the  Navigation  Acts  in  their  colonies;  vice-admiralty  courts  were  to 
be  created  to  help  in  the  work.  These  acts  were  considered  to  be  oppressive 
in  the  colonies  and  were  much  criticized  and  on  occasions  amended. 

As  in  the  North  American  colonies,  government  in  the  West  Indies  was  in 
the  form  of  governor,  nominated  council,  and  elected  assembly  —  the  “old 
colonial  system”.  It  was  an  attempt  to  give  proper  weight  to  the  interests  ot 
England  and  of  the  {wlitically  significant  elements  in  the  colonies.  Edward 
Long  has  given  us  a  concise  description  of  the  government  of  Jamaica  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  will  serve  for  all  governments  of  the  same  class: 
“It  is  composed  of  three  estates,  of  which  the  governor  (representing  the 
king)  is  head.  Having  no  order  of  nobility  here  the  place  of  an  house  of  peers 
is  supplied  by  a  c-ouncil  of  twelve  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  king;  which, 
in  our  system  of  legislature,  forms  the  upper  house.  The  lower  house  is  com¬ 
posed  (as  in  Britain)  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  elected  by  the 
freeholders”  (18).  The  members  of  the  lower  hou.se  were  elected  by  persons 
on  a  franchise  that  favoured  landowners  as  against  merchants;  high  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  election  guaranteed  that  large  land-owners  and  slave-owners 
would  have  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  political  system. 

The  duties  of  the  governor  were  numerous  under  such  a  system  and  called 
for  the  utmost  tact  and  delicacy  for  their  proper  performance.  He  represented 
the  interests  of  the  Crown  in  the  colony  and  was  to  be  guided  by  his  c'om- 
mission  and  instructions.  He  was  at  once  the  head  of  the  administration  and 
a  member  of  the  legislature  in  the  real  sense,  for  no  bill  could  become  law 
without  his  signature.  Bills  about  which  he  had  doubts  could  be  reserved  for 
“the  significance  of  His  Majesty’s  pleasure”  and  the  Crown  had  the  right  to 
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disallow  colonial  legislatif)n.  If  the  governor  c-ould  not  get  along  with  the  As¬ 
sembly  the  necessary  supplies  would  not  be  forthcoming  and  he  would  at 
once  be  placed  in  an  impossible  situation.  If  he  gave  in  to  the  Assembly 
on  any  important  matter  he  would  be  in  difficulties  with  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment.  If  men  of  abihty  and  tact  had  been  consistently  appointed  to  the  office 
the  system  might  have  worked  moderately  well.  With  certain  outstanding 
exceptions  this  was  not  the  case  and  se\eral  incompetent  governors  were  ap- 
|H>inted. 

Many  of  tlie  members  of  tlie  earlier  West  Indian  Assemblies  had  come  to 
manhood  in  a  period  when  the  House  of  Commons  was  extending  and  con¬ 
solidating  its  powers  in  relation  to  the  executive,  and  attempted  to  make  these 
colonial  legislative  bodies  into  replicas  of  the  original.  They  made  the  most 
of  the  right  to  introduce  money  bills  and  succeeded  in  preventing  the  legis- 
lati\’e  council  from  amending  them.  At  times  tlie  Jamaica  Assembly  was  able 
to  win  the  added  power  of  controlling  the  expenditure  of  the  money.  It  be¬ 
came  a  general  practice  in  most  Assemblies  to  claim  powers  equivalent  to 
those  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  beginning  of  each  session,  and  strong 
efforts  were  made  to  uphold  them  in  practice.  Money  bills  were  passed  for 
one  year  or  less  and  much  use  was  made  of  “tacking”  irrelcx'ant  clauses  to 
the  money  bills  so  much  needed  by  the  executive.  Jamaica  developed  an 
anomalous  body  called  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accxiunts,  in  effect,  the 
Assembly  under  another  name,  which  could  carry  on  financial  business  when 
the  Assembly  was  not  in  session.  The  exclusive  jxiwer  to  pass  mdney  bills 
was  never  conditioned  by  the  helpful  rule  that  expenditures  could  be  pro¬ 
posed  only  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

In  1678  the  imperial  government  tried  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of 
the  powers  of  tlie  Assembh-  of  Jamaica  by  introducing  the  system  used  in 
Ireland  under  Poynings’  Laws.  A  set  of  draft  bills  was  sent  to  the  island  for 
the  assent  pf  the  Assembly,  but  the  members  twice  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  them.  The  imperial  government  admitted  its  defeat  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  left  for  later  adjudication  whether  the  Crown  could  on  its  own 
autliority  take  away  powers  that  it  had  already  granted  to  the  legislature  of 
a  conquered  colony.  In  1728  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  passed  a  law  providing 
for  a  small  permanent  revenue  of  £8,000  annually  which  proved  to  be  insuf¬ 
ficient  e\'en  in  times  of  peace.  (Quarrels  between  Assembly  and  governor  con¬ 
tinued  to  distract  tlie  political  life  of  tlie  island  (36,  38,  13). 

At  tlie  close  of  the  Se\en  Years’  War  the  imperial  government  was  in  a 
position  to  prevent  the  further  growtli  of  the  old  colonial  system  of  governor, 
council  and  assembly  but  it  missed  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  It  was  decided 
to  institute  representative  assembhes  in  the  colonies  received  from  France  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris.  In  the  island  of  Grenada  a  representative  assembly  had 
been  sanctioned  by  letters  patent;  shortly  after,  however,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  levy  a  4M  per  cent  export  duty  witliout  the  consent  of  the  local  legis¬ 
lature.  In  tlic  famous  case  of  Campbell  vs.  Hall  it  w’as  decided  by  Lord  Mans¬ 
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field  that  the  grant  of  a  legislative  assembly  by  order  of  the  Crown  was 
irrevocable  and  could  be  overruled  only  by  act  of  Parliament.  The  export 
duty  was  therefore  ultra  vires.  While  the  decision  of  the  court  placed  colonial 
assemblies  in  a  very  strong  legal  position,  the  Crown  became  very  wary  about 
creating  new  ones  in  the  years  to  come. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  West  Indian  colonies  were  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  British  Empire,  far  outranking  the  colonies  of  the  North 
American  mainland.  They  produced  great  quantities  of  sugar,  though  at  a 
price  that  could  not  have  met  French  colonial  competition  in  a  free  market. 
Their  absentee  landlords  were  persons  of  importance  at  English  watering 
places,  and  their  colonial  agents  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  imperial 
legislation  (22).  The  governorship  of  Jamaica  was  the  most  important  colonial 
position  in  the  gift  of  the  British  Crown.  Yet  there  were  conditions  in  the 
West  Indies  that  gave  cause  for  serious  concern.  The  expansion  of  tlie  slave 
and  plantation  economy  meant  a  great  increase  in  the  black  population  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  whites.  It  was  a  common  practice  for  owners  of 
great  estates  to  return  to  or  stay  in  England  and  appoint  “attorneys”  to  man¬ 
age  their  properties  for  a  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts.  Such  attorneys,  who 
often  had  a  number  of  estates  under  tlieir  care,  placed  each  in  charge  of  an 
overseer  and  paid  little  attention  to  agricultural  efficiency  or  to  humanitarian 
or  social  considerations.  West  Indian  society  gave  precious  little  attention  to 
pure  religion,  social  improvements  or  aestlietic  experience.  Men  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  sugar  planting  for  material  gains  and,  despite  their  touchiness  on 
colonial  rights,  would  return  to  the  “homeland”  whenever  it  was  possible 
to  do  so.  Those  who  did  return  lived  a  life  commensurate  with  the  actual  or 
c.xpectcd  earnings  of  tlieir  estates,  which  they  burdened  witli  numerous  charges 
such  as  annuities  for  younger  children  and  others  out  of  the  gross  proceeds. 

The  growth  of  the  slave  population  and  the  relative  decline  in  the  number 
of  whites,  whether  planters  or  small  freeholders,  resulted  in  efforts  to  improve 
the  situation  by  passing  the  so-called  “Deficiency  Laws”,  by  which  each 
estate  was  required  to  pay  a  tax  that  was  proportionate  to  the  amount  by 
which  its  white  population  failed  to  equal  a  specified  percentage  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  blacks  (13).  It  proved  to  be  impossible  to  change  the  course  of  devel¬ 
opment  by  legislation  and  the  Deficiency  Laws  came  to  be  merely  a  source 
of  income  to  colonial  governments.  Meanwhile  the  small  numbers  of  whites 
in  the  islands  lived  in  an  oppressive  fear  of  slave  uprisings. 

The  prosperity  of  the  British  West  Indies  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
not  fundamental.  There  was  no  general  interest  in  improving  the  methods  of 
growing  cane  or  of  making  muscovado  sugar.  The  W’est  Indian  planter  or 
absentee  was  reasonably  content  when  his  estates  were  doing  well  but  he 
became  a  loud  complainer  when  prices  fell.  He  could  not  readil)'  adjust  his 
methods  to  meet  a  decline  in  prices.  His  methods  of  agriculture  and  manu¬ 
facture,  and  the  excessive  charges  with  which  his  estates  had  been  burdened, 
might  have  been  safe  in  an  expanding  economy  with  rising  prices;  they  were 
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painfully  vulnerable  when  prices  fell  suddenly  or  even  slowly  over  a  number 
of  years. 

This  dependence  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  on  the  state  of  the  world 
sugar  market  was  well  illustrated  during  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  Napoleonic  era.  By  the  year  1791  the  French  colony  of  St.  Domingue 
produced  as  much  sugar  as  all  of  the  British  West  Indies  combined.  But  then 
the  outbreak  of  the  slave  rebellion  stopped  the  export  of  sugar  from  that 
colony  and  prices  rose  in  the  world  market.  Sugar  production  in  the  British 
colonies  increased  to  meet  the  demand.  However,  prices  began  to  fall  in  1799 
and  the  short-lived  prosperity  of  the  British  colonies  ended.  Between  1802  and 
1806  prices  recovered  but  by  1807  were  back  to  the  levels  of  1802.  The  “con¬ 
tinental  system”  restricted  the  market  for  British  refined  sugar  and  this  dis¬ 
couraged  the  West  Indian  producer.  If  we  may  take  literally  the  petitions  of 
Jamaicans  in  these  trying  years  the  situation  was  very  gloomy:  no  one  would 
advance  money  to  relieve  pressing  debts;  sheriffs’  sales  were  depriving  owners 
of  their  properties;  increases  in  sugar  duties  were  working  hardships,  and  the 
ruin  of  planters  and  the  holders  of  annuities  would  follow  if  something  were 
not  done  (29). 

The  situation  of  the  West  Indian  planter  was  worsened  by  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1807.  This  famous  law,  following  on 
more  tlian  twenty  years  of  active  work  by  a  determined  minority,  was  at 
variance  with  economic  expediency  and  was  possible  only  because  its  pro¬ 
ponents  made  it  clear  that  the  slave  trade  was  contrary  to  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  human  dignity.  It  was  passed  at  a  time  when  the  future  British  Guiana 
had  been  taken  from  the  Dutch  and  might  have  become  the  base  for  an  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  imported  slave  labour.  It  foreshadowed  future  legislation  and 
policy  on  the  subject  of  slave  labour  in  the  colonial  empire  (2). 

The  years  following  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  in  1815  were  difficult 
ones  in  the  British  West  Indies.  The  supply  of  slaves  could  not  be  maintained 
by  importation  and  a  scarcity  of  labour  was  felt  with  the  passage  of  time.  The 
British  West  Indies  had  to  meet  the  competition  of  Cuba  and  Brazil  and  of 
the  British  East  Indies  as  well.  Exports  of  molasses  and  rum  to  the  United 
States  fell  precipitously.  Muscovado  sugar  that  had  sold  as  high  as  56/8Xd  a 
cwt.  in  1816  was  selling  for  as  little  as  27/7}4d  a  cwt.  in  1822  and  followed 
an  uneven  course  from  then  to  183.3.  Under  such  circumstances  the  industry 
could  not  be  profitable  and  many  estates  fell  in  market  value  and  others  were 
abandoned  (24). 

Superimposed  on  these  economic  difficulties  came  the  efforts  of  the  anti¬ 
slavery  leaders  to  force  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  slave  popu¬ 
lation.  Abolitionists  became  convinced  that  slaves  were  being  imported  into 
the  West  Indies  and  recommended  a  system  of  compulsory  registration  of 
slaves  as  a  remedy.  It  was  decided  to  make  the  experiment  in  Trinidad  and 
in  1812  a  local  ordinance  was  issued  to  set  up  such  a  register.  In  1815  an 
attempt  was  made  to  pass  an  imperial  law  along  the  same  lines.  Stiff  opposition 
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from  West  Indian  interests  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  and  a  Barbadian  slave 
uprising  (1816)  resulting  from  the  belief  that  emancipation  was  imminent, 
induced  the  imperial  government  to  postpone  parliamentary  action.  Colonial 
legislatures  in  the  self-governing  colonies  were  induced  to  pass  local  laws  to 
set  up  the  system  of  slave  registration  on  the  understanding  that  emancipation 
was  not  contemplated.  The  difficulties  of  the  imperial  government  in  these 
matters  were  lightened  by  the  fact  that  the  system  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment  was  not  introduced  into  Demerara,  Berbice,  Trinidad  and  St.  Lucia  when 
they  were  taken  from  the  Dutch  or  the  French,  and  local  ordinances  could 
be  issued  without  having  to  get  the  consent  of  an  elected  lower  house  (24). 

The  imperial  government,  acting  under  the  impetus  of  the  anti-slavery  lobby 
and  the  critical  eye  of  the  West  Indian  interest,  proceeded  from  registration 
laws  to  measures  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  thus  to  move  gradually  toward  emancipation.  On  May  15,  1823,  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton  asked  the  House  of  Commons  to  resolve  that  bondage  was 
“repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  and  of  the  Christian 
religion”  and  ought  to  be  gradually  abolished.  This  was  too  strong  for  the 
government,  and  at  the  same  sitting  George  Canning,  Secretary  of  State  tor 
Foreign  Affairs,  presented  milder  resolutions  favouring  amelioration  of  the 
lot  of  the  slaves  to  “prepare  them  for  a  participation  in  those  political  rights 
and  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by  otlier  classes  ot  His  Majesty’s  subjects." 
The  unanimous  adoption  of  the  Canning  resolutions  inferred  that  freedom 
would  eventually  be  given  to  the  slaves.  In  July  of  the  same  year  the  imperial 
government  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  self-governing  colonies  a  statement 
of  the  measures  that  should  be  recommended  to  the  local  legislatures,  and 
ordinances  for  the  same  purpose  were  prepared  in  Demerara  and  the  new 
Crown  colonies.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Society  of  West  Indian 
Planters  and  Merchants  had  already  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and 
recommended  comphance  with  the  new  policy.  In  spite  of  this  action,  the 
West  Indian  legislatures  exploded  in  anger  and  conformed  to  the  request 
only  when  they  were  convinced  that  there  were  no  means  of  escape.  The 
Jamaica  Assembly  was  particularly  unwilling  to  pass  laws  that  took  away 
“those  rights  which  have  been  transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors”,  but 
finally  capitulated  in  a  bill  that  met  with  the  approval  of  the  imperial  gov¬ 
ernment  (24).  The  passage  of  ameliorative  slave  codes  did  not  mean  that  they 
would  be  properly  applied  in  colonial  societies  that  had  taken  the  action  un¬ 
willingly.  The  imperial  government  would  have  to  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  satisfactory  to  pass  legislation  in  Parliament. 

The  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1830  and  the  passage  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  the  Emancipation  Act  ot 
1833.  The  transition  to  freedom  was  to  be  softened  for  both  planters  and 
slaves  by  four  years  of  “apprenticeship”  for  non-praedials  and  six  for  praedials, 
during  which  time  the  interests  of  the  apprentices  were  to  be  protected  by 
the  appointment  of  stipendiary  magistrates.  For  these  years  the  apprentices 
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were  to  perform  their  proper  services  for  the  masters  but  were  to  be  allowed 
time  to  cultivate  their  own  plots  of  land.  It  was  hoped  that  this  transitional 
system  would  prepare  the  ex-slaves  to  assume  on  the  appointed  day  the  duties 
of  an  independent  peasantry  living  on  the  estates  and  working  regularly  tor 
wages  (1, 2). 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  categorical  judgment  on  the  success  of  the  ap¬ 
prenticeship  system  in  the  British  West  Indies.  Sugar  production  fell  but  not 
drastically  —  there  was  an  actual  increase  in  Barbados  and  British  Guiana  and 
a  fall  of  some  15  per  cent  in  Jamaica.  Numerous  questions  arose  as  to  the 
privileges  of  the  apprentices  under  local  laws;  the  stipendiary  magistrates 
were  as  capable  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances  but  they  were 
hindered  on  many  occasions  by  regular  magistrates  and  elected  legislahires 
representing  the  interests  of  planters  and  attorneys.  So  bad  did  the  system 
become  in  Jamaica  that  that  island  was  used  by  the  anti-slavery  interest  in 
England  as  a  basis  for  judging  the  apprenticeship  system  in  all  of  the  West 
Indian  colonies.  The  publication  in  1837-38  of  tendentious  popular  books  by 
anti-slavery  men  who  had  visited  the  West  Indies 'raised  the  question  in  an 
acute  form  in  British  politics.  Numerous  petitions  in  Parliament  and  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  an  imperial  act  in  April,  1838,  to  increase  the  power  of  governors  and 
stipendiary  magistrates  forced  the  hand  of  the  local  legislatures,  which  ended 
the  apprenticeship  system  as  of  August  1, 1838,  two  years  before  the  appointed 
h'me.  The  remaining  two  years  would  not  have  taught  masters  and  appren¬ 
tices  the  lesson  they  most  needed  to  learn  —  how  to  live  and  work  together 
in  the  same  society,  each  respecting  the  interests  of  the  other  (1,  2,  29). 

Events  in  Jamaica  after  August  1,  1838  dramatically  presented  to  the  im¬ 
perial  government  an  opportunity  to  do  away  with  the  old  colonial  system 
of  government  and  substitute  Crowm  colony  government  for  it.  Four  days 
after  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  West 
Indian  Prisons  Act,  by  which  the  governor-in-council  or  Her  Majesty-in- 
Council  could  make  or  abrogate  rules  for  the  government  of  the  prisons.  The 
law  caused  an  outburst  of  opposition  in  Jamaica  at  this  parliamentary  inter¬ 
ference  in  colonial  affairs.  The  Assembly  began  a  legislative  strike  and  was 
prorogued  and  then  dissolved.  The  newly  elected  Assembly  took  the  same 
stand  and  the  problem  was  thus  placed  squarely  in  the  lap  of  the  imperial 
government.  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  in  charge  of  the  West  Indian  division  of  the 
Colonial  OflBce,  recommended  strong  action  toward  the  West  Indian  colonies 
possessing  legislative  assemblies:  “The  West  Indian  legislatures  have  neither 
the  will  nor  the  skill  to  make  such  laws  as  you  want  made,  and  they  cannot 
be  converted  on  the  point  of  willingness,  and  they  will  not  be  instructed.”  A 
representative  system  in  the  West  Indian  colonies  necessarily  meant  an 
oligarchy  that  was  by  its  very  nature  incapable  of  improving  the  lot  of  the 
new  freedmen,  and  because  of  its  obvious  deficiencies  ought  to  be  abolish¬ 
ed  (34).  But  the  Whig  government  was  unwilling  to  adopt  heroic  measures 
and  proposed  only  a  five-year  suspension  of  self-government  in  Jamaica.  The 
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debate  on  the  bill  was  long,  and  although  the  government  won  tlie  majority 
was  so  small  that  the  ministry  resigned.  After  the  “Bedchamber  crisis”  and 
the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  office,  the  old  bill  was  withdrawn  and  a  substitute 
introduced,  which  proved  to  be  too  strong  for  the  House  of  Lords  (29).  In  its 
final  form,  it  provided  that  after  the  expiration  of  two  months  from  the  time 
of  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  Jamaica,  the  governor  and  council 
would  be  empowered  to  revive  laws  that  had  expired  before  November,  1838, 
keeping  them  in  force  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  year  1840.  Such  ordinances 
were  to  be  subject  to  disallowance  at  Westminster,  and  might  even  be  re¬ 
pealed  by  governor,  council  and  assembly!  (14).  Such  a  diluted  statute  was 
practically  devoid  of  meaning  and  was  an  awkward  way  of  saying  that  a 
policy  of  reconciliation  with  the  Jamaica  Assembly  was  to  be  instituted.  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  was  appointed  to  the  governorship  to  assume  the  difficult 
task  of  getting  the  legislative  machinery  into  action,  and  his  successor,  the 
Earl  of  Elgin,  continued  the  policy  of  reconciliation  (29), 

While  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  period  of  apprenticeship  worsened 
the  position  of  the  British  West  Indies  as  producers  for  export,  the  equaliz¬ 
ation  of  the  sugar  duties  from  1846  was  a  much  more  serious  matter  (1,  2).  It 
was  also  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  this  change  in  fiscal  policy  preceded 
by  only  a  few  months  an  unsettlement  of  the  course  of  trade  in  Europe.  Bri¬ 
tish  colonial  ugar  fell  rapidly  until  it  approached  Havana  and  other  sugars 
in  price.  The  pressure  of  the  money  market  combined  with  this  decline  to 
bring  about  the  failure  or  suspension  of  many  sugar  houses  and  colonial 
brokers  in  England,  and  the  effect  on  the  sugar  producing  colonies  was  no  less 
profound.  Only  the  most  efficient  estates  could  produce  at  a  profit  and  only 
a  small  number  of  them  were  really  efficient.  Attempts  were  made  to  cut  costs 
by  reducing  wages,  and  in  British  Guiana  and  Jamaica  there  were  serious 
“retrenchment  crises”  in  which  the  planters  tried  to  reduce  the  costs  of  gov¬ 
ernment  by  slashing  salaries  that  had  been  protected  by  the  civil  list  (29). 

The  second  “retrenchment  crisis”  in  Jamaica  —  in  1853  —  made  it  clear 
that  important  changes  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  government 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  more  satisfactory  ways  of  gamering  the  meagre 
financial  resources  of  the  island  government.  Sir  Henry  Barkly  was  sent  to 
Jamaica  with  an  offer  to  fund  most  of  the  existing  government  debt  if  the 
Assembly  and  Council  would  pass  legislation  to  give  the  governor  a  small 
number  of  “organs”  in  the  legislature  so  as  to  provide  for  a  more  effective 
co-operation  between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches.  After  months  of 
consideration  an  act  was  passed  that  met  with  the  approval  of  the  imperial 
government  (15).  The  structure  of  the  Assembly  was  left  intact  but  the  ancient 
right  of  private  members  to  propose  money  bills  was  taken  away,  and  in  its 
place  the  law  provided  for  the  creation  of  an  “executive  committee”,  com¬ 
posed  of  one  member  of  the  council  and  not  more  than  three  from  the  As¬ 
sembly,  to  serve  as  the  organ  of  communication  between  the  governor  and 
the  legislative  houses.  It  was  to  place  before  the  Assembly  the  annual  esti- 
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mates  and  get  them  incorporated  in  an  annual  finance  bill.  The  Council  was 
enlarged  and  given  the  power  to  initiate  non-money  bills,  and  a  separate  Privy 
Council  was  created,  without  a  clear  statement  of  its  functions.  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  executive  committee  w  as  to  be  a  cabinet  in  the 
sense  of  representing  the  political  tenor  of  the  Assembly,  in  which  the  party 
ssstem  had  not  developed.  What  the  law  did  W'as  to  make  possible  a  more 
effective  co-operation  between  governor  and  Assembly,  and  a  more  efficient 
s\stem  of  appropriation.  It  was  not  until  Governor  Darling  broached  tiu' 
problem  of  responsible  government  in  1860  that  the  cpiestion  became  the*  sub¬ 
ject  of  political  discussion  (27).  The  modified  system  of  government  institutetl 
in  Jamaica  in  1854  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  Tobago,  and  bv  1850 
it  had, been  adopted  in  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Nevis  and  St.  Vincent. 

In  tlie  meantime  the  West  Indian  cr)lonies  had  been  attempting  to  fashion 
lU'w  societies  based  on  the  facts  of  cxmipleted  emancipation.  There  did  not 
exist,  however,  a  sufficient  identity  of  interest  between  planters  and  emanci¬ 
pated  slaves  to  make  such  attempts  successful.  The  planters  wanted  a  regular 
supply  of  labour  from  freedom  living  on  or  near  the  estates,  so  that  sugar 
might  be  grown  at  a  profit.  The  freedinen,  on  the  other  hand,  were  only 
slightly  interested  in  plantation  labour  and  saw  no  reason  why  they  should 
\\  ()rk  at  the  command  of  the  employer  at  whatever  wage  he  named.  Wherever 
[)ossible,  and  especially  in  Jamaica  and  British  Guiana,  they  left  the  estates, 
squatted  on  the  extensive  tracts  of  available  land,  or  founded  \illages  with 
the  aid  and  encoiuagement  of  Baptist  missionaries.  The  two  ideas  of  local 
economy  were  clearly  incompatible  and  it  may  be  that,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  no  successful  compromise  could  have  been  made.  The  planters  ctnild 
not  forget  tlie  spirit  of  the  old  slave  ec'onomy  with  its  dependent  labour  sup¬ 
ply.  But  emancipation  on  the  employers’  terms  meant  that  the  labourers  would 
have  to  take  on  suddenly  the  spirit  of  economic  individualism  and  its  attendant 
x’irtues,  and  this  the  ex-slaves  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  do.  Only  in 
Antigua  and  Barbados  werv  the  planters  able  to  force  them  to  w'ork  regularlv 
(<n  the  estates.  In  the  other  small  islands  the  white  population  was  tot)  small 
to  be  effective  and  the  resulting  relations  were  unsatisfactory.  In  Trinidad  the 
planters  paid  high  wages  and  charged  low'  rents  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  were 
able  to  hold  production  to  a  reasonably  high  level  (2,  8,  11,  30). 

The  inabihty  to  secure  a  satisfactory  labour  force  posed  the  problem  of 
induced  immigration.  Jamaica  brought  workers  from  Madeira,  Ghina  and 
India,  and  obtained  a  few  from  captured  slave  ships,  but  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  Assembly  to  adopt  and  follow  a  courageous  and  consistent 
policy  failed  to  get  much  benefit  from  its  efforts.  By  1863  something  over 
24,(KX)  immigrants  had  been  brought  in,  many  of  whom  exercised  their  right 
to  return  to  their  native  lands.  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  were  the  most 
successful  of  all  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  in  importing  East  Indian  lab¬ 
ourers,  and  to  this  day  their  descendants  constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
j)opulation  of  both.  Because  of  her  ability  to  hold  the  emancipated  classes  to 
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regular  field  service,  Barbados  was  never  under  the  necessit)  oi  importing 
field  labourers  (1,  8,  31). 

The  Jamaican  insurrection  of  1865  once  more  dramatized  West  Indian  prob- 
Icjns  to  the  imperial  government  and  called  for  important  changes  in  forms 
jiid  methods  of  government.  The  insurrection  did  not,  however,  show  that 
general  conditions  in  all  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  were  hopeless.  Sugar 
prices  had  recovered  appreciably  during  the  1850’s  and  total  production  rose 
between  1855  and  1870.  The  condition  of  the  ex-slaves  had  not,  of  course,  im¬ 
proved,  and  the  humanitarian  impulse  in  England  had  slackened.  While  Gov¬ 
ernor  Eyre  and  the  Assembly  had  been  engaged  in  a  series  of  unedihing 
quarrels,  conditions  in  the  island  worsened.  Arguments  as  to  land  titles  or  the 
right  to  use  land  were  rife;  relations  between  employers  and  rural  workers 
had  never  been  satisfactory  since  emancipation  and  were  not  improving;  retail 
prices  were  rising  because  of  drought  and  tlie  effects  of  the  American  Civil 
War;  the  Negroes  were  convinced  that  tlic  govermnent  of  the  island,  both 
central  and  local,  cared  nothing  for  their  welfare  and  that  they  could  not  get 
justice  in  the  courts;  and  the  incidence  of  crime  and  pauperism  was  on  the 
increase  (28).  In  such  conditions,  the  recalcitrance  of  the  Assembly,  the  smug¬ 
ness  of  Governor  Eyre,  and  the  provocative  tactics  of  George  William  Gordon, 
a  member  of  the  .Assembly,  made  imix)ssiblc  an  objective  attack  on  fimda- 
mental  probler  .s.  The  Colonial  Office  upheld  Eyre  in  his  relations  with  the 
Assembly  and  the  situation  came  to  a  head  in  the  insurrection  in  St.  Thomas- 
j  in-tlie-East  (8,  20,  28). 

I  In  a  state  of  mind  compounded  of  panic  and  of  hatred,  Eyre  ruthlessly 
1  punished  both  guilty  and  innocent  and  brought  Gordon  to  death  by  court 
I  martial.  In  like  panic  the  legislature  voted  itself  out  of  existence  and  turned 
over  to  tlie  imperial  government  the  task  of  providing  a  new  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  tlie  island  of  Jamaica.  The  government  in  England  acted  quickly 
and  by  order-in-council  set  up  pure  Crown  colony  government  —  the  governor 
was  to  rule  witli  the  aid  of  a  Council  of  ex  officio  and  nominated  members, 
rhe  step  tliat  Sir  Henry  Taylor  had  wanted  to  take  in  1839  was  finally  taken 
almost  tliirty  years  later  under  the  impact  of  an  insurrection.  It  was  hoped 
tliat  tlie  new  form  of  government  would  provide  some  of  the  advantages 
that  had  not  been  possible  under  the  old  system:  freedom  from  legislative 
bickering  and  corruption;  a  careful  handling  of  government  finances;  and  a 
supply  of  necessary  capital  from  abroad.  Some  hoped  that  the  change  would 
prevent  any  growth  of  tlie  political  power  of  the  Negro  population,  whose 
freeholds  had  come  to  be  very  numerous;  others  that  it  would  result  in  an 
easing  of  racial  tensions.  Whether  an  ex  officio  and  nominated  Council,  with 
the  aid  and  encouragement  of  the  imperial  government,  would  give  more  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  needs  of  the  Negroes  remained  to  be  seen  (28). 

The  adoption  of  Crown  colony  government  in  Jamaica  accelerated  a  trend 
that  had  begun  in  the  West  Indies  before  1865,  and  meant  the  end  of  attempts 
to  improve  government  by  means  of  executive  committees  on  the  Jamaican 
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model.  By  1875  unicameral  legislatures  with  nominated  majorities  were  func¬ 
tioning  in  Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Dominica,  Grenada 
and  St.  Vincent.  Wholly  nominated  legislatures  existed  in  Trinidad  and  St. 
Lucia  and  modified  Dutch  forms  of  government  were  still  functioning  in  Bri¬ 
tish  Guiana.  The  old  colonial  system  continued  to  operate  in  Barbados,  which 
had  dealt  with  post-emancipation  problems  with  some  success.  The  “Gonfed- 
eration  riots”  of  1876  forced  the  imperial  government  to  consider  whether  the 
time  had  not  come  to  introduce  Grown  colony  government  into  Barbados,  but 
an  alternative  plan  was  found  in  a  system  similar  to  that  set  up  in  Jamaica  in 
1854.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Golonies,  a 
local  act  was  passed  in  1881  to  create  an  “Executive  Committee”  in  the  place 
of  the  various  non-responsible  boards  composed  of  members  of  the  Assembly. 
Consisting  of  the  members  of  the  governor’s  Executive  Council,  four  members 
from  the  Assembly  and  one  from  the  Legislative  Council,  it  was  to  prepare 
the  annual  estimates  and  have  the  exclusive  right  (vdth  the  governor)  to  pro¬ 
pose  expenditures  of  money.  Under  this  amended  political  system,  though  not 
necessarily  because  of  it,  political  quiet  returned  to  Barbados.  Only  a  small 
number  of  persons  took  the  trouble  to  get  on  the  election  lists,  and  contested 
elections  were  the  exception.  In  1910  there  were  seven  coloured  and  one 
black  Assemblymen  in  a  total  of  twenty-four.  In  the  words  of  Hume  Wrong, 
.  .  the  illogical  old  constitution  works  placidly  on”  (41). 

The  Crown  colony  system  was  the  prevailing  form  of  government  in  the 
British  West  Indies  until  the  period  of  constitutional  changes  in  the  twentieth 
century.  It  was  a  system  by  which  the  imperial  government  could  hold  the 
white  oligarchies  in  check  and  give  some  consideration  to  the  needs  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Negroes  and  East  Indians  —  a  sort  of  non-elective 
virtual  representation  through  the  governor  and  the  Colonial  Office.  How 
active  and  enlightened  this  consideration  for  the  non-Caucasian  population 
would  be  naturally  depended  on  the  amount  of  funds  available  for  educa¬ 
tional  and  other  services,  and  upon  the  willingness  of  the  imperial  government, 
in  an  age  of  economic  individualism  and  laissez  faire,  to  embark  on  positive 
programmes  for  the  general  welfare.  Despite  the  great  hopes  for  improvement 
from  the  change  to  Crown  colony  government,  it  was  not  long  before  criticism 
began  to  be  heard.  , 

Jamaica  may  conveniently  be  taken  as  a  case  study  of  dissatisfaction  with 
Crown  colony  government.  An  important  body  of  legislation  was  passed  in 
the  administration  of  Sir  John  P.  Grant.  A  system  of  grants-in-aid  to  schools 
was  instituted;  the  judicial  system  was  refashioned;  improvements  were  made 
in  the  police  system  and  a  rural  constabulary  was  organized;  hospitals  were 
improved  and  a  government  medical  system  begun;  a  government  savings 
bank  was  founded  and  in  1870  the  Church  of  England  was  disestablished.  A 
beginning  was  made  with  a  project  for  using  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Cobre  tor 
irrigation  purposes  (10).  All  of  these  changes  were  made  with  considerable 
speed  and  it  seemed  to  some  that  the  pace  was  too  rapid  and  tlie  costs  too 
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great.  Yet  some  of  the  first  critics  were  the  very  people  who  had  originally 
supported  the  move  to  end  the  old  colonial  system.  Criticism  of  Crown  colony 
government  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  the  nominated  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  might  just  as  well  not  be  there,  as  the  governor  would 
have  his  way  in  any  case;  the  costs  of  government  were  too  high  in  relation 
to  the  general  income;  the  island  government  bought  its  supplies  directly 
rather  than  through  local  merchants;  too  many  positions  in  government  and 
civil  service  were  held  by  Englishmen  rather  than  by  Jamaicans,  who  were 
thus  denied  the  opportunity  to  get  training  in  political  administration;  the 
expected  increase  in  foreign  investment  in  the  island  had  not  materialized  and 
the  economic  position  of  Jamaica  was  not  improving.  Behind  these  expressions 
of  dissatisfaction  lay  a  certain  Jamaican  pride  in  their  past  experience  of  self- 
government  (33).  Similar  criticisms  were  made  in  other  parts  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Professor  Bum  is  probably  right  in  his  statement  “that  a  certain 
luxurious  ossification  had  become  apparent  in  Crown  colony  government  by 
the  early  ’eighties  and  it  may  be  that  its  protagonists  had  traded  too  long  on 
its  successes  in  preventing  repetitions  of  what  had  happened  at  Morant  Bay 
[in  1865]”  (2).  As  far  as  they  expressed  themselves  publicly  in  Jamaica,  the 
Negroes  were  opposed  to  a  change  in  the  existing  constitution.  Whereas  they 
had  suffered  numerous  wrongs  under  the  representative  system  before  1866, 
Crown  colon;  government  was  thought  to  have  “produced  peace  and  harmony 
among  all  classes  of  the  community.”  Negroes  had  accumulated  large  sums 
of  money  in  the  government  savings  bank  and  had  bought  freeholds  and 
built  comfortable  if  small  houses.  “We  are  a  law-abiding  people,  being  fully 
conscious  that  without  the  protection  of  the  Government  our  fellow  colonists 
would  not  permit  us  to  enjoy  the  breath  we  breathe”  (21). 

In  the  case  of  Jamaica  the  repeated  demands  for  an  elective  element  in 
the  system  of  government  were  finally  granted  in  1884.  In  the  new  Legislative 
Council  there  were  to  be  four  ex  officio  members  plus  as  many  as  five  nomin¬ 
ated  persons.  To  these  were  to  be  added  nine  elected  members  who  were 
given  a  very  slight  concession  in  the  provision  that  the  votes  of  the  ex  officio 
and  nominated  members  would  not  be  recorded  in  support  of  a  money  bill 
if  as  many  as  six  elected  members  had  voted  against  it,  or  in  support  of  any 
other  bill  if  all  of  the  nine  elected  members  were  opposed.  But  this  provision 
was  not  to  operate  if  the  governor  declared  that  the  bill  was  “of  paramount 
importance  to  the  public  interest.”  In  1895  the  number  of  elected  members  was 
increased  to  fourteen  and  that  of  the  ex  officio  and  nominated  element  to 
fifteen,  and  the  special  powers  of  the  elected  members  were  rephrased  to 
meet  the  new  situation.  The  “paramount  power”  of  the  governor  was  retained, 
but  it  could  not  be  used  in  practice  unless  the  full  complement  of  non-official 
members  were  appointed  (32).  These  changes  in  the  constitution  of  Jamaica 
were  not  duplicated  in  other  colonies.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centvuy 
—  and  not  considering  Barbados  and  the  special  case  of  British  Guiana  —  all 
of  the  other  West  Indian  colonies  were  operating  under  a  system  of  pure 
Crown  colony  government. 
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Many  producers  in  the  islands  had  by  1875  made  a  modest  recovery  from 
tlie  blow  they  had  received  with  the  adoption  of  free  trade,  but  they  were 
already  being  forced  to  meet  the  competition  of  subsidized  beet  sugar  in  the 
British  market.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  British  West  Indies 
were  able  to  pro\ide  only  212  per  cent  of  the  total  sugar  consumed  in  the 
British  market.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  tenuous  market  for  sugar  in  the  United 
States  in  the  decade  of  the  1890’s  the  West  Indian  sugar  planters  might  have 
been  ruined;  Jamaica  was  meanwhile  being  aided  by  the  development  of  the 
banana  industry.  Islands  that  produced  little  or  no  sugar,  such  as  St.  Vincent 
Grenada  and  Montserrat,  suffered  from  declining  prices  or  blights  on  their 
principal  crops.  The  old  laissez  jaire  policies  had  nothing  to  offer  for  these 
difficulties  other  than  further  decay  and  perhaps  final  collapse.  After  gather¬ 
ing  a  compelling  documentation  of  West  Indian  decline,  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  of  1897  made  a  number  of  recommendations  that  meant  a  real  departure 
from  older  attitudes  toward  colonies  in  general.  It  was  recommended  that  an 
imperial  department  of  economic  botany  to  study  plant  diseases  and  to  de¬ 
velop  blight-resistant  varieties  be  set  up;  improved  sea  communications  should 
be  developed;  steps  should  be  taken  to  end  foreign  bounties  on  beet  sugar; 
substantial  loans  and  grants  should  be  made  to  West  Indian  colonies  suited 
to  their  respective  needs;  and  finally,  if  no  real  recovery  in  the  production 
of  cane  sugar  were  possible,  a  peasant  proprietary  should  be  developed  in 
those  colonies  possessing  an  adequate  supply  of  unused  land.  These  recom¬ 
mendations  were  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  who 
looked  on  much  of  the  dependent  empire  as  “undeveloped  estates  .  .  .  which 
can  ne\’er  be  developed  witliout  Imperial  assistance”  (2,  17,39) 

A  number  of  important  steps  were  taken  to  implement  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission.  An  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  was  founded  in 
the  West  Indies,  which  was  able  to  control  various  pests  and  to  develop 
new  and  more  productive  varieties  of  cane.  Cotton  production  was  re-intro- 
tluccd  with  a  variety  developed  from  sea-island  plants  brought  from  the  Caro- 
linas.  A  subsidy  was  provided  for  a  line  of  steamers  to  carry  West  Indian 
protlucts  to  British  markets.  Loans  were  made  to  Barbados  to  enable  her  to 
build  central  sugar  factories,  and  Jamaica  received  a  large  loan  to  complete 
her  railway  and  thus  encourage  tlie  growtli  of  bananas  in  areas  unsuitable  for 
sugar.  The  position  of  West  Indian  sugars  in  the  world  market  was  somewhat 
strengthened  by  actions  of  the  governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada.  The  decision  of  the  former  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  bounty-fed 
beet  sugars  led  to  the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention  of  1902,  under  which  the 
sugar-producing  nations  of  Europe  discontinued  the  practice  of  bounties  (39). 
Since  1897  Canada  had  given  a  25  per  cent  (later  33 Va  per  cent)  preferenee 
on  West  Indian  sugars;  in  1909-10  a  Royal  Commission,  with  representatives 
from  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  and  Great  Britain,  recommended  closer  intra¬ 
empire  trade  relations,  and  in  1912  came  a  preferential  trade  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Canada  and  most  of  the  West  Indian  colonies.  These  positive  contribu- 
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tions  to  the  British  West  Indies,  wliile  very  modest  by  present  standards,  at 
least  helped  the  Caribbean  colonies  to  avoid  the  economic  collapse  to  which 
they  had  been  moving  (17,  39,  9). 

The  first  world  war  had  a  remarkably  'stimulating  effect  on  the  production 
of  sugar  in  the  British  West  Indies,  the  figures  for  Jamaica  rising  from  13,233 
tons  in  1914  to  more  than  32,000  tons  in  1917.  The  figures  for  the  first  two 
years  after  the  war  were  still  higher  (reaching  40,202  tons  in  1920)  and  the 
remarkable  rise  in  prices  vastly  improved  the  position  of  the  sugar  producers 
in  the  West  Indies.  Under  these  conditions  some  owners  paid  their  debts  and 
made  improvements,  while  others  spent  their  money  foolishly  or  bought  new 
lands.  As  might  be  expected,  estate  workers  did  not  share  in  the  rising  pros¬ 
perity  because  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  cost  of  living  to  rise  more 
rapidly  than  wages.  But  even  this  prosperity  for  the  estate  owners  was  not 
to  last.  Colonial  producers  of  primary  products  lived  in  a  context  of  world 
trade  and  world  prices  and  suffered  from  the  deflationary  tendencies  that  be¬ 
gan  in  1920.  The  production  of  beet-sugar  experienced  a  remarkable  recovery 
after  the  war  and  the  increased  production  of  cane-sugar  in  Cuba,  Hawaii 
and  elsewhere  helped  to  worsen  the  relative  position  of  the  British  West  Indies, 
where  sugar  came  to  be  produced  at  a  loss.  The  refusal  of  the  Macdonald 
government  ( 1929-31 )  to  set  a  minimum  price  for  cane-sugar  and  the  ravages 
of  the  world  depression  left  the  British  West  Indian  sugar  producers  in  a 
hopeless  condition.  Growers  of  other  tropical  products  had  similar  experi¬ 
ences  (9,  16). 

The  political  and  constitutional  situation  in  the  British  West  Indies  since 
1919  must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  described  above.  There  was 
a  general  increase  in  population  coupled  with  serious  unemployment  and 
underemployment,  a  development  that  constantly  wiped  out  gains  achieved 
through  educational  and  social  legislation.  Improvements  in  educational  stan¬ 
dards  and  literacy  levels  provided  both  a  basis  and  an  argument  for  greater 
participation  in  politics  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  unenfranchised  and 
whose  interests  were  supposed  to  be  protected  by  the  system  of  Crown  colony 
government.  In  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  there  were  elements,  such  as 
East  Indians  and  Chinese,  who  traditionally  resisted  assimilation  into  the 
dominant  culture  and  were  either  indifferent  to  politics  or  fearful  of  increased 
power  for  the  Negroes.  There  was  a  lack  of  a  strong  middle  class  to  provide 
a  basis  for  political  parties  and  politics  as  understood  in  England,  and  the 
grant  of  representative  government  would  imply  the  need  for  practical 
experience  and  training  for  those  formerly  unrepresented  in  the  constitutional 
system.  There  was  an  impressive  desire  for  further  increments  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  through  an  enlargement  of  the  franchise,  an  increase  in  the  number  and 
power  of  elective  members  of  local  legislatures,  and  a  reduction  in  the  para¬ 
mount  powers  of  the  governor.  Fortunately  for  the  West  Indies,  this  desire 
correlated  with  similar  developments  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  A  world 
reaction  against  imperialism  and  colonialism,  coupled  with  the  development 
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in  England  of  a  favourable  attitude  toward  colonial  claims,  gave  strength 
and  encouragement  to  West  Indian  demands  for  self-government  and  for  im¬ 
proved  social  and  economic  conditions.  While  some  gains  were  registered  in 
the  1920’s,  it  took  the  world  depression  and  the  riots  in  various  West  Indian 
territories  to  develop  the  necessary  sense  of  urgency  in  both  the  West  Indies 
and  Britain  to  call  forth  a  frontal  attack  on  the  whole  problem.  A  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  was  appointed  in  August,  1938,  to  investigate  the  situation  and  to 
make  recommendations.  The  commission  gave  such  a  discouraging  picture 
that  it  was  decided  to  postpone  full  publication  of  its  report  until  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  tlie  war.  A  prehminary  report  suggested  the  creation  of  a  West 
Indian  welfare  fund  to  be  financed  by  the  imperial  government  and  to  be 
used  for  long  range  programmes  of  economic,  social  and  educational  develop¬ 
ment.  The  recommendations  in  political  and  constitutional  matters  were 
modest  yet  significant:  all  sections  and  interests  in  each  territory  should  re¬ 
ceive  adequate  representation  and  the  number  of  official  members  in 
legislative  councils  should  be  limited  to  three;  elected  members  should  be 
given  an  insight  into  the  problems  of  government  by  the  adoption  of  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  system;  official  policy  should  encourage  the  introduction  ot 
adult  suffrage  and  the  qualifications  for  membership  in  legislative  councils 
should  be  reduced  (37).  The  imperial  Parliament  passed  the  Colonial  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Welfare  Act  in  1940,  under  which  the  territories  were  to  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  plan  their  own  development  with  financial  and  technical  assistance 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  imperial  government  likewise  committed  itself 
to  positive  encouragement  of  colonial  desires  for  democratic  change.  “We  are 
pledged”,  said  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  1942,  “to  guide  colonial 
people  along  the  road  to  self-government  within  the  framework  of  the  British 
Empire”  (35).  How  great  had  been  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  British 
government  in  less  than  t\\'0  decades  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  report 
of  Mr.  E.  F.  L.  Wood  (later  Lord  Halifax)  after  his  investigations  in  the  West 
Indies  in  1921-22.  He  visualized  two  stages  in  the  future  political  development 
of  the  West  Indies:  (i)  the  substitution  of  election  for  nomination  in  the 
choice  of  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  with  the  of¬ 
ficial  majority  being  maintained;  (ii)  tlie  transfer  of  the  majority  held  by  ex 
officio  members  to  the  hands  of  the  nominated  unofficial  and  the  elected  mem 
bers  conjointly.  He  thought  that  Trinidad,  St.  Lucia  and  perhaps  Dominica 
were  ready  to  enter  the  first  stage  and  Jamaica  the  second.  The  paramount 
power  of  the  governor  would  have  to  be  maintained  in  either  case.  In  the 
ojiinion  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  West  Indies  were  by  no  means  ready  for  a  resolute 
advance  toward  political  democracy  (41). 

The  process  of  political  and  constitutional  change  in  the  British  West  Indies 
may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  recent  history  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad  and 
British  Guiana. 

During  the  1920’s  no  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  of  Jamaica. 
During  the  next  decade,  however,  came  the  development  of  attitudes  and 
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conditions  that  eventually  led  to  demands  for  a  fundamental  overhaul  of  the 
macliinery  of  government.  Criticisms  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  modified  Crown 
colony  government  were  heard.  The  coloured  and  black  class  were  becoming 
more  conscious  of  the  need  to  have  their  interests  directly  represented  in  the 
legislature.  For  some  years'  after  1884  the  elective  membership  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  had  been  composed  of  white  persons  but  by  1910  there  were 
five  coloured  and  one  black  member  in  a  total  of  fourteen.  But  these  non- 
Caucasian  members  of  the  Council  did  not  at  once  promote  constitutional 
change  in  the  interest  of  the  black  and  coloured  section  of  the  population. 
Legal  qualifications  for  voting  and  for  membership  in  the  Legislative  Council, 
along  with  tlie  fact  that  members  were  not  paid  for  their  services,  meant  tliat 
only  persons  of  property  and  income  were  chosen.  In  their  struggle  for  political 
power  there  was  a  notable  ambivalence  of  attitude  in  the  coloured  class.  They 
disliked  the  whites  who  offered  resistance  and  at  the  same  time  tliey  tended 
to  think  and  act  in  harmony  with  the  standards  of  the  whites.  A  constitution 
in  the  interest  of  the  mass  of  black  and  coloured  people  who  have  to  come 
from  leaders  who  had  freed  themselves  from  white  dominance.  The  ineffective 
tactics  of  the  elected  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  would  have  to  be 
supplanted  by  the  actions  of  men  who  had  dedicated  themselves  to  framing 
a  system  of  government  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  general  population.  To 
tliis  end  tliey  would  need  the  aid  of  organized  political  parties  (32). 

In  1938  came  the  founding  of  the  People’s  National  Party  under  tlie  leader- 
sliip  of  Mr.  Norman  Manley,  with  a  programme  roughly  similar  to  that  of 
the  British  Labour  Party  —  a  timely  development  in  view  of  the  renewed 
interest  hi  governmental  and  economic  problems  induced  by  tlie  current  labour 
disturbances.  In  1939  a  committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  presented  the 
outhiies  of  a  constitution  similar  to  that  which  had  been  in  operation  between 
1854  and  1866  —  a  small  elective  house,  a  nominated  council  and  an  executive 
conmiittee  to  serve  as  an  organ  of  communication  between  the  governor  and 
the  legislature.  They  evidently  hoped  tliat  a  revived  House  of  Assembly,  freed 
from  die  embarrassing  presence  of  ex  officio  and  nominated  members,  would 
be  able  to  grasp  the  leadership  in  a  modified  form  of  the  old  colonial  system 
of  government.  No  account  was  taken,  even  by  implication,  of  tlie  importance 
of  pohtical  parties  in  a  constitutional  system,  and  responsible  government  in 
the  Enghsh  sense  was  of  no  interest  to  tliem.  The  Colonial  Office  shelved  the 
proposed  constitution  —  called  the  Smith  constitution  after  its  principal  spon¬ 
sor  —  in  favour  of  new  proposals  envisioning  a  unicameral  body  with  a  large 
majority  of  elected  members.  The  number  of  ex  officio  members  would  be 
reduced  from  five  to  three  and  the  nonunated  members  would  be  free  to, 
vote  as  they  wished,  the  paramount  powers  of  tlie  governor  being  fully  pro¬ 
tected.  Universal  adult  suffrage  would  be  introduced  after  a  new  census  had 
been  taken  (32). 

The  P.N.P.  decided  to  accept  tlie  new  proposals  if  changes  were  made  in 
the  direction  of  responsible  government  and  if  the  governor’s  paramount 
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powers  were  greatly  reduced.  Further  consideration  in  Jamaica  and  Britain 
led  to  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  of  1944,  under  which,  with  certain  : 
changes,  the  island  is  now  governed.  It  provided  for  a  return  to  bicamt'ralisin 
with  a  lower  house  elected  by  universal  adult  suffrage,  and  a  nominated  legis¬ 
lative  council.  An  executive  council  was  to  be  created  to  serve  as  the  “prin¬ 
cipal  instniment  of  policy”  and  prepare  the  annual  esHmates.  No  formal  pro¬ 
visions  were  included  to  give  the  latter  body  the  status  and  functions  of  a 
British  cabinet.  The  paramount  powers  of  the  governor  were  maintained  de¬ 
spite  the  wishes  of  the  P.N.P.  (40). 

Three  political  parh’es  entered  candidates  in  the  first  election  under  the 
new  constitution.  In  addition  to  the  P.N.P.  there  was  the  Jamaica  Labour 
Party,  founded  by  W.  Alexander  Bustamante,  a  labour  leader  who  had 
achieved  notoriety  in  disputes  before  and  during  the  war.  His  political  power 
was  based  on  both  his  leadership  of  people  of  slight  education  and  his  success 
in  building  up  a  large  labour  union  by  personal  magnetism  rather  than  by 
formal  trade  union  policies.  The  third  political  group,  the  Jamaica  Democratic 
Party,  represented  the  capitalistic  and  managerial  elements  in  the  island  and 
preached  the  virtues  of  free  enterprise.  No  less  than  twenty-three  candidates 
of  the  Jamaica  Labour  Party  were  elected,  but  only  four  of  the  P.N.P.  and 
five  independents.  A  partv’  with  no  formal  programme  and  dominated  by  a 
demagogic  leader  was  thought  to  be  preferable  to  one  with  a  moderately 
sociah'stic  programme  and  led  by  a  rationalistic  intellectual.  Not  one  of  the 
candidates  of  the  Jamaica  Democratic  Party  was  elected. 

When  the  new  system  of  government  got  under  way  in  1945,  the  lower 
hous<!  created  five  main  eommittees  to  correspond  to  the  work  of  the  various 
execi  tive  departments.  The  heads  of  these  committees  were  jointly  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  “general  purposes  committee”  to  promote  the  business  of  the  house.  , 
Five  oth('r  members  of  the  house  were  elected  to  membership  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  council,  where,  with  the  three  ex  officio  and  the  two  nominated  members, 
they  acted  as  the  “principal  instrument  of  policy”  for  the  government.  In  these 
circumstances  true  ministerial  responsibilitj'  could  not  exist.  While  neither  the 
executive  council  nor  the  general  purposes  committee  could  be  considered 
a  cabinet  in  the  English  sense,  the  elective  members  of  the  house  who  served 
on  them  were  in  a  position  to  earn  valuable  experience  in  government  and 
to  develop  their  capacitv  for  polibcal  leadership  (3,  4).  In  1953  the  imperial  | 
gov'ernment  concluded  that  Jamaicans  had  had  sufficient  e.xperience  in  self-  I 
government  and  modified  the  system  by  introducing  practically  full  respon¬ 
sible  government.  The  P.N.P.  came  to  power  as  a  result  of  the  election  of  1955. 

The  first  years  of  experience  with  the  constibition  of  1944  and  the  means  by 
which  it  has  been  operated  leave  little  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  granting  adult 
suffrage  and  self-government  under  English  forms. 

Political  developments  in  Trinidad  since  1919  have  been  roughly  similar  to 
those  in  Jamaica.  Constitutional  change  has  come  about  by  discussion  both  in 
the  islands  and  in  England.  Political  consciousness  has  expressed  itself  through 
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groups  based  on  urban  and  rural  labourers  rather  than  on  a  middle  class, 
although  no  political  group  in  Trinidad  has  achieved  the  maturity  of  the  P.N.P. 
in  Jamaica.  Political  life  in  Trinidad  has  been  conditioned  by  the  presence  of 
a  large  East  Indian  population  with  a  somewhat  nationalistic  point  of  view. 
While  Captain  Cipriani’s  Trinidad  Workingmen’s  Association  and  the  later 
and  more  radical  Butler  Party  did  not  attain  political  power  their  very  exist¬ 
ence  and  activity  were  a  tangible  argument  in  favour  of  liberalization  of  the 
franchise  and  the  system  of  government. 

In  1924  the  Legislative  Council  of  Trinidad  was  for  the  first  time  made 
partly  elective  but  with  a  strong  majority  of  ex  officio  and  nominated  mem¬ 
bers.  The  disturbances  of  the  late  1930’s,  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  and  the  change  in  attitude  toward  the  colonies  resulting  from 
the  second  World  War  brought  further  democratization  of  the  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  1941-42  the  number  of  ex  officio  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  was  reduced  to  three  and  the  elective  element  was  slightly  increased, 
with  the  result  that  there  would  be  nine  elective  members,  plus  six  nominated 
and  three  ex  officio  members.  The  governor  was  required  to  consult  with  his 
Executive  Council,  and  if  he  decided  to  disregard  the  advice  of  all  of  the 
unofficial  members  he  was  to  report  the  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  This 
was  obviously  a  temporary  change  and  further  liberalization  would  have  to 
await  an  enlarg-ment  of  the  electorate  and  the  further  development  of  effec¬ 
tive  political  parties.  In  1946  came  the  first  election  in  Trinidad  under  univer¬ 
sal  adult  suffrage,  the  electors  not  being  required  to  speak  English  as  a  quali¬ 
fication  for  voting.  The  stage  was  thus  set  for  a  new  advance. 

Consideration  of  the  problem  in  both  Trinidad  and  England  led  to  the 
constitution  of  1950,  which  provided  for  a  Legislative  Council  with  a  heavy 
elective  majority  —  eighteen  elective  to  three  ex  officio  and  five  nominated 
members.  In  the  Executive  Council  were  to  be  five  members  chosen  by  the 
Legislative  Council  from  its  elective  membership,  along  with  three  officials 
and  one  person  chosen  by  the  governor  from  among  the  nominated  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council.  The  governor  was  to  possess  a  casting  vote  only 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Council.  It  is  clear  that  the  constitution  ot 
1950  did  not  provide  the  basis  for  a  system  of  responsible  government  in 
Trinidad.  In  the  Legislative  Council  (with  twenty -six  members)  six  elective 
members  could  combine  with  the  ex  officio  and  nominated  members  to  kill 
a  bill  desired  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  elected  members,  assuming  that 
tliere  would  be  enough  political  cohesion  to  produce  such  a  large  majorit)'. 
It  also  required  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Legislative  Council  to  remov’e  the 
five  elective  members  in  the  Executive  Council.  Critics  of  the  1950  constitu¬ 
tion  insisted  that  there  were  not  enough  elective  members  in  the  Executive 
Council  and  that  the  governor  could  control  policy  with  the  aid  of  the  ex 
officio  and  nominated  members  (7,  23). 

The  first  election  under  the  constitution  of  1950  revealed  the  weakness  ot 
political  groups  and  parties.  No  less  than  ninety-one  of  the  one  hundred  and 
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forty-one  candidates  were  independents  and  the  remaining  fifty  candi¬ 
dates  represented  five  political  groups,  the  Butler  Party  being  the  only  one 
that  contested  all  of  the  constituencies.  Despite  its  limitations  the  constitution 
was  an  important  step  in  the  direction  of  responsible  government.  Still  further 
advance  was  made  with  the  new  constitution  which  came  into  force  in  1956. 
In  the  elections  held  in  September,  following  the  granting  of  that  constitution. 
Dr.  Eric  Williams’  newly  organized  party,  the  People’s  National  Movement, 
came  into  power,  and  for  the  first  time  it  could  be  said  that  the  Trinidad 
Government  was  based  on  the  system  of  parties.  The  East  Indian  population 
had  by  this  time  become  considerably  integrated  into  the  political  life  of 
the  island  ('5,  7,  23). 

The  history  of  British  Guiana  since  1919  shows  some  similarity  to  that  of 
Trinidad.  Its  economic  life  was  based  primarily  on  a  sugar  industry  in  a 
state  of  depression,  but  to  an  increasing  degree  on  the  mining  of  bauxite.  Its 
East  Indian  population  was  important  in  size  and  while  formerly  indifferent 
in  politics  became  increasingly  active.  In  1928  the  last  vestiges  of  Dutch  poli¬ 
tical  forms  were  done  away  with  and  a  single-chamber  Legislative  Council 
was  created  to  consist  of  twenty-nine  members  of  whom  fourteen  were  to  be 
elected  on  a  restricted  franchise.  In  order  to  introduce  unofficial  members  to 
the  duties  of  government,  three  appointive  and  two  elective  members  were 
given  seats  in  the  Executive  Council,  which  was  continued  under  the  new 
system.  In  such  a  constitution  there  was  little  that  could  be  called  political 
democracy.  The  electorate  was  small  and  represented  the  planter  interest  and 
the  related  commercial  and  professional  groups.  Any  concern  for  the  interests 
of  the  unrepresented  population  wonld  have  to  come  from  the  Colonial  Office 
and  the  governor.  If  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  to  become  politically 
conscious,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reconsider  the  constitutional  position  and 
perhaps  introduce  further  changes. 

This  is  precisely  what  happened.  Already  in  1922  the  British  Guiana  Labour 
Party  Union  had  been  founded  and  in  1937  the  Man  Power  Citizens’  Asso¬ 
ciation  (M.P.C.A.)  was  begun  as  a  political  group,  but  soon  took  on  trade 
union  functions.  By  the  end  of  the  1930’s  the  government  of  British  Guiana 
was  developing  means  of  dealing  with  industrial  relations;  and  in  1942  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour  was  formed  to  take  over  the  work.  In  1945  the  Sugar  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  and  the  M.P.C.A.  signed  an  agreement  for  negotiation 
through  joint  committees  on  the  various  estates.  The  second  World  War  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  growth  of  economic  and  political  consciousness  among  the 
working  people;  news  of  political  developments  in  Asia  and  elsewhere  im¬ 
pressed  on  Guianese  workers  the  slowness  with  which  their  government  at¬ 
tacked  local  problems  and  acted  as  an  intangible  but  powerful  force  in  stimu¬ 
lating  Guianese  to  ponder  the  problems  of  their  country.  In  1948  came  the 
registration  of  the  aggressive  Guiana  Industrial  Workers’  Union  (G.I.W.U.) 
and  in  1950  the  formation  of  the  People’s  Progressive  Party  (P.P.P.). 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  P.P.P.  was  or  became  a  full-fledged  Communist 
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party.  Some  four  of  the  seven  principal  leaders  were  communists  and  the 
number  of  communists  and  socialists  in  the  party’s  executive  committee  was 
alx)ut  equal,  the  former  having  a  greater  influence  on  the  party  as  a  whole. 
The  editorials  and  articles  in  the  official  partv  magazine,  Thutuler,  followed 
a  Stalinist  line  and  might  well  have  appeared  in  periodicals  in  the  Soviet  Union 
or  the  Iron  Curtain  countries.  The  leaders  of  the  partv  were  violently  op¬ 
posed  to  all  forms  of  imperialism  and  wanted  to  bring  al)out  full  self-govern¬ 
ment  for  British  Cuiana,  but  did  not  make  clear  the  exact  means  by  which 
they  would  pul  their  ideas  into  effect.  The  great  mass  of  party  followers  had 
no  conception  of  i(h>ologv  or  of  the  difficult  problems  faced  by  the  economy 
of  the  colony. 

The  rise  of  the  “new  spirit”  in  British  Cuiana  induced  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment  to  appoint  (October,  19.50)  a  Boyal  Commission  to  investigate  the 
problems  of  government  in  the  light  of  existing  political  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  and  to  make  recommendations.  Moderate  changes  had  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  harmony  with  British  policy.  In  1943  the  unofficial  members 
had  been  placed  in  a  majority  in  the  Executive  Council  and  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  the  elective  members  were  to  outnumber  their  appointive  and 
official  colleagues.  Advisory  committees  were  established  in  the  Legislative 
Council  to  give  practical  training  to  elective  members  and  in  1945  the  fran¬ 
chise  was  considerably  liberalized.  It  was  now  (1950)  to  be  determined 
whether  the  process  of  liberalization  should  be  carried  further. 

The  constitution  produced  by  the  Royal  Commission  was  an  attempt  “to 
foster  the  emergence  of  new  communities  growing  out  of  mutually  antagon¬ 
istic  elements  and  furthermore  ...  to  assist  them  by  every  means  to  achieve 
political  maturity  and  self-determination,  economic  viability  and  a  wholesome 
way  of  life”  (12).  The  new  constitutional  system  provided  for  a' House  of 
Assembly  to  be  elected  by  universal  adidt  suffrage,  to  which  were  added 
three  ex  officio  members,  presumably  to  act  as  a  balance  to  the  democratic 
element.  A  nominated  upper  house,  to  be  called  the  state  council,  was  to 
represent  the  interests  of  both  the  “majority”  and  the  “minority”  in  the  House 
of  Assembly  and  was  to  include  a  larger  number  chosen  by  the  governor  at 
his  own  discretion.  The  Executive  Council  was  to  be  composed  of  the  three 
ex  officio  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  plus  six  elective  members  of 
the  lower  house  and  one  from  the  state  council.  It  was  to  be  the  chief  instru¬ 
ment  of  executive  policy  and  it  was  expected  that,  in  most  cases,  the  governor 
v'ould  act  in  accordance  with  the  advice  that  it  tendered,  the  paramount 
power  and  the  power  of  certification  bt'ing  duly  protected.  Full  power  was 
reserved  to  Her  Majesty,  not  only  to  amend  or  revoke  the  newly-granted  con¬ 
stitution  but  "to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order  and  government  of  the 
colony.”  These  limiting  provisions  were  a  legalistic  way  of  saying  that  British 
Cuiana  was  not  yet  ready  for  full  legislative  autonomy  and  that  the  new 
elements  of  jwlitical  freedom  could  be  taken  away  in  future  (26). 

How  short-lived  was  the  new  constitutional  system  need  not  be  related 
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here  in  detail.  The  P.P.P.  won  eighteen  of  the  twenty-four  elective  seats  and 
its  leaders  became  the  leaders  of  the  first  “ministry”  under  the  new  order. 
They  made  clear  their  intention  eventually  to  remove  from  the  constitution 
all  “checks  and  balances”  that  restricted  their  freedom  of  action;  a  strike  on 
the  sugar  estates  was  called  in  September  by  the  CI.l.VV.U.  and  was  actively 
supported  by  members  of  the  government;  the  “ministry”  introduced  a  new 
labour  relations  bill  which  could  be  used  as  a  mt'ans  of  strengthening  the 
CLl.W.U.  and  weakening  the  M.P.C.A.,  which  had  lalx)ur  agreements  with  the 
sugar  ('states;  and  the  P.P.P.  govi'inment  si'cmed  to  lack  the  abilitv  or  tin; 
desire  to  announce  specific  policies  to  implement  its  general  programme.  It 
cannot  be  stated  clearly  whether  tin'  party  leaders  thought  it  was  jM)ssible  to 
operate  the  constitution  by  friendly  co-operation  with  the  governor,  the  state 
council,  and  the  permanent  ci\il  servants,  (a'rtainlv  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  planned  a  violent  awp  d'etat  in  connivance  with  a  foreign 
power  ((}).  R('gardless  of  the  final  judgnu'iit  on  the  \(isdom  of  the  |x>licies 
and  methods  of  the  P.P.P.,  a  political  impasse  had  been  reached  by  earlv 
October,  1953.  The  imperial  go\crnmenl  landed  troops,  the  “ministers”  were 
removed  from  office  and  the  go\’ernor  was  given  jM)wcr  to  act  without  con¬ 
sulting  his  Executive  Council  and  to  make  the  necessary  rcgjdalions  for  the 
security  of  the  c'olony. 

A  new  Royal  Commission  was  announced  in  December,  1953,  to  study  the 
recent  crisis  and  to  rec'ommcnd  what  changes  shoidd  be  made  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  British  Guiana  (b).  In  its  rejwt  the  Commission  concluded  that  the 
imperial  government  had  acted  properly  in  suspending  the  constitution;  im¬ 
perial  pohey  had  failed  not  from  defects  in  the  new  system  of  government 
but  “because  the  party  which  received  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
electorate  was  unwilling  to  accept  and  work  anything  short  of  full  self-govern¬ 
ment.”  There  would  have  to  be  a  period  of  “marking  time  in  the  advance 
toward  self-government.”  The  colonial  policy  of  the  imperial  government  had 
obviously  reeeived  a  serious  set-back  but  the  situation  was  not  hopeless.  The 
way  was  left  open  to  reconsider  the  situation  at  a  future  date.** 

The  West  Indian  territories  began  as  a  frontier  of  the  British  Empire  and 
as  a  base  from  which  the  Spanish  commercial  monopoly  might  be  weakened 
or  broken.  Subsequently  they  became  the  most  important  producers  of  sugar 
in  the  Empire  and  were  thus  a  source  of  profit  for  men  who  were  willing  to 
exploit  the  rich  soil  of  the  area  with  the  use  of  slave  labour.  Thinking  in  terms 
of  personal  gain  rather  than  of  humanitarian  considerations  they  brought  upon 
themselves  the  wrath  of  the  anti-slavery  leaders  and  lost  their  favoured  jiosi- 
tion  by  the  abolition  first  of  the  slave  trade  and  then  of  slavery  itself.  Up  to 
the  1840’s  the  inefficient  methods  of  the  planters  in  the  West  Indies  were 
])rotected  by  the  British  tariff  w';ill,  but  after  the  adoption  of  free  trade  they 
had  to  shift  for  themselves  in  a  highly  competitive  world,  their  economic  [X)si- 
tion  being  for  a  c-onsiderable  time  worsened  by  bounty-fed  sugar  produced 
in  Europe. 

•>.V  new  cunstitutiuu  fur  Britisli  Guiana  has  now  been  drafted. 
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The  black  population  of  the  British  West  Indies  has  evolved  from  the  status 
of  slaves  to  that  of  legally  free  labourers  or  independent  peasants  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two.  Under  the  old  colonial  system  or  Crown  colony  govern¬ 
ment  their  position  was  regulated  by  laws  passetl  bv  sugar  planters  aiul  mer¬ 
chants,  or  by  governor  and  a  nominated  council  working  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Colonial  Office.  The  progeny  of  masters  and  slaves  became 
the  basis  of  a  brown  or  coloured  class  who  attained  an  improved  status  in 
government  and  bu.siness.  It  was  not  until  the  twentieth  century  that  the  black 
class  received  an  adequate  education  and  became  politically  c-onscious.  and 
were  able  to  make  (*ffective  demands  for  participation  in  government.  It  was 
partially  in  res|X)nsc  to  this  tlevelopnu'iit  that  forms  of  government  in  the 
British  West  Indies  have  been  democratized  in  recent  decades. 

Throughout  the  whole  j^eriod  of  West  Indian  history  the  colonies  have 
never  had  full  control  over  their  own  destinies.  As  major  producers  of  sugar 
thev  were  under  the  direction  of  a  planter  aristocracy  whose  roots  were  in 
England,  and  the  laws  of  colonial  legislatures  had  to  conform  to  the  wishes 
of  the  imperial  government  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  those  of  the  West  Indian 
‘  interest.”  Whether  imperial  policy  was  mercantilist  or  free  trade,  the  West 
Indian  colonies  had  to  conform.  With  the  decline  of  the  Briti.sh  West  Indies 
in  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  later  change  from  laisftez  faire  in  the  hven- 
tieth  century,  the  West  Indian  territories  were  no  less  dependent  on  the 
actions  of  the  imperial  government.  If  p<H)ple  in  the  West  Indies  wanted  to 
improve  their  agricultural  techniques,  thev  needed  advice  and  financial  aid 
from  abroad.  If  they  chafed  under  the  prevailing  form  of  government,  a  long 
period  of  negotiation  with  the  imperial  government  was  necessary.  West  In- 
ilian  governments  have  in  recent  years  profited  from  the  increasingly  c'O-oper- 
ative  attitudes  of  the  Colonial  Office,  which  has  considered  itself  to  be  an 
active  agency  in  improving  conditions.  In  view  of  the  declining  relah've  im- 
|X)rtance  of  these  territories  since  the  lieginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
imperial  government  naturally  feels  a  moral  responsibility  for  their  status  in 
the  future.  Imperial  co-operation  and  aid  as  an  incentive  to  colonial  effort 
have  for  some  years  been  the  means  for  the  improvement  of  economic  and 
social  conditions  as  well  as  of  the  forms  of  government.  It  may  well  be  hoped 
that  the  political  federation  of  the  West  Indian  territories  will  prove  to  be 
a  further  means  of  approaching  the  same  or  similar  goals. 
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Progress  Toward  Federation,  1938 — 1956 

By 

Li.oyd  Braitiiwaite 

Part  A:  THE  FEDERAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

I 

The  Background  to  Recent  Developments 

Official  Proposals  for  Closer  Union  in  the  British  West  Indies 

During  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  many  proposals  for  federation  of 
the  British  West  Indies.  In  1840  Sir  William  Colebrook,  after  a  vain  attempt 
to  revive  a  General  Assembly  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  outlined  a  project  for 
the  federation  of  the  West  Indies  as  a  whole  to  Lord  John  Russell,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 

In  1871  the  federation  of  the  Leeward  Islands  was  actually  achieved,  but 
a  few  years  later  a  projected  federation  of  the  Leewards,  the  Windwards  and 
Barbados  was  abandoned  when  it  provoked  the  “Confederation  Riots"  in 
Barbados  (13). 

In  spite  of  this  set-back  the  Royal  C’ommission  of  1882  which  was  set  up 
to  enquire  into  the  financial  conditions,  with  a  view  to  more  economical  ad¬ 
ministration,  of  Jamaica,  the  Leeward  Islands,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia, 
Dominica  and  Tobago,  declared  itself  in  favour  of  closer  union  among  all  the 
British  territories  in  the  Caribbean  and  envisaged  some  form  of  ultimate  fed¬ 
eration  (2^). 

Again  in  1894  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  who  had  been  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Dominica,  went  beyond  his  term  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  discuss  the  larger  question  of  West  Indian  federation  in  a  favourably 
disposed  fashion  (2^). 

At  the  turn  of  the  centiny,  however,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  shift  of 
opinion  and  the  Royal  Commission  of  1896,  althougn  recommending  increased 
provision  for  communication  between  the  islands,  saw  no  virtue  in  proposals 
lor  political  federation  or  even  in  a  unified  West  Indian  civil  service  (2^). 

The  problem  of  political  federation  cropped  ip  again  when  negotiations 
lor  a  trade  treaty  with  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  were  underway.  It  proved 
cumbersome  for  that  countr>'  to  negotiate  with  a  scries  of  small  and  separate 
governments  and  some  form  of  united  action  was  clearly  desirable.  The  obvi¬ 
ous  inconvenience  led  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canadian-West  Indian  Trade 
Relations  to  declare  in  favour  of  closer  union  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  (2^‘). 

In  the  period  of  unrest  and  increased  imperial  concern  following  tlie  first 
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world  war,  Major  Wood  ( then  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  later 
Lord  Halifax)  investigated  the  political  development  of  the  West  Indian 
islands  (^).  In  his  opinion  federation  of  these  territories  would  depend  largely 
upon  the  sentiment  of  the  people  but  he  considered  that  public  opinion,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Barbados,  would  not  be  in  favour  of  federation.  Furthermore,  there 
were  immense  obstacles,  such  as  diversity  of  culture  and  economic  organiz¬ 
ation;  difiBculties  of  communication  would  also  have  to  be  overcome.  His  re¬ 
port,  published  in  1922,  led  to  a  series  of  constitutional  changes  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  territories  but  no  action  was  taken  with  regard  to  federation. 

Major  Wood’s  proposal  along  these  lines  had  been  for  a  union  of  the  Wind¬ 
ward  Islands  with  Trinidad,  rendered  immediately  practicable  by  the  impend¬ 
ing  retirement  of  the  Governors  of  those  colonies.  However  a  conference  of 
the  Governors  concerned  failed  to  reach  agreement.  Sir  Samuel  Wilson,  the 
Governor  of  Trinidad,  considered  that  the  proposals  would  not  result  in  any 
material  savings.  The  Governor  of  the  Windwards,  while  advocating  the  amal¬ 
gamation  of  the  Leewards  and  the  Windwards,  considered  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  Governor  of  Trinidad  with  his  heavy  responsibilities  to 
undertake  any  additional  tasks  of  government  (52). 

Limited  proposals  for  closer  union  were  considered  by  the  Gloser  Union 
Gommission  which  reported  in  1933  ('2>).  The  idea  of  a  larger  West  Indian  fed¬ 
eration  was  rejected  but  the  possibilities  of  co-operation  in  the  field  of  agri¬ 
culture  was  stressed.  The  separation  of  the  link  in  agricultural  administration 
that  existed  between  Trinidad  and  Grenada  was  recommended  and  a  scheme 
set  out  for  a  joint  Department  for  the  Leewards  and  Windwards,  under  the 
supervision  of  experts  from  Trinidad  (the  Director  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Imperial  Gollege  of  Tropical  Agriculture).  The  Gommission  also  considered 
feasible  the  exploration  of  the  possibility  of  a  new  colony  being  formed 
through  the  closer  union  of  the  Leewards  and  the  Windwards.  This  might 
conceivably  lead  to  a  greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  administration. 

These  proposals  were  however  rejected  by  Grenada  and  this  attitude  event¬ 
ually  wrecked  the  whole  scheme.  The  other  territories  nevertheless  held  a 
conference  in  St.  Lucia  —  which  had  been  recommended  as  the  site  of  the  new 
capital  —  to  consider  the  financial  implications  of  closer  union  (53).  This  con¬ 
ference  endorsed  the  recommendations  for  closer  union,  although  it  rejectctl 
other  political  recommendations  of  the  Gommission,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  role  of  nominated  members. 

From  this  period  until  the  second  world  war  was  drawing  to  a  close  the 
problem  of  federation  received  little  official  consideration.  The  idea,  however, 
became  increasingly  current  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  West  Indies, 
particularly  as  the  development  of  air  travt'l  helpt'd  to  overcome  the  physical 
isolation  which  was  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  closer  association. 

Actual  Federations  and  Unions.’^  During  the  nineteentli  century  there  were 
also  projects  for  limited  federation  which  actually  came  into  operation.  The 

”^«The  story  of  these  federations  can  be  traced  in  (54). 
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federation  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  achieved  in  1871,  persisted  until  The  Act 
of  Parliament  recently  passed,  which  de-federated  them  so  that  they  might 
emerge  as  distinct  constituent  units  in  the  larger  “British  Caribbean  Federa¬ 
tion”  that  was  proposed.  This  federation  (of  the  Leewards)  was  of  a  very 
loose  order  and  throughout  its  existence  came  in  for  extremely  strong  criticism, 
popular  and  official  alike  (46).  A  weak  central  government,  involving  ad¬ 
ditional  expenditure  to  no  effectual  purpose,  has  been  strongly  attacked,  but 
the  lesson  in  terms  of  the  idea  of  federation  in  the  Caribbean  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  learned. 

Barbados  shared  a  common  governor-ship  with  the  Windwards  until  1885, 
when  in  preparation  for  a  proposed  federation  it  was  dissolved.  The  latter 
islands  themselves  remain  to  this  day  under  a  common  governorship,  but  apart 
from  the  union  of  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis  little  was  achieved  \vith  regard  to  closer 
jx)litical  association.  This,  the  loosest  type  of  association  conceivable,  can 
hardly  be  classified  as  a  federation. 

Again,  Tobago,  which  had  previously  been  classified  a  part  of  the  Wind¬ 
ward  group,  was  federated  with  Trinidad  in  1887.  However,  in  1896  the 
Royal  Commission  reported  the  existence  of  separate  accounts,  administration 
and  paraphernalia  of  government  and  recommended  their  total  abolition,  and 
in  1899  the  island  was  completely  amalgamated  as  a  ward  of  the  colony  of 
Trinidad  an'^  Tobago.  This  federation,  followed  by  amalgamation,  had  some 
effect  on  the  larger  question  of  Caribbean  federation,  since  the  fate  of  Tobago 
did  not  pass  unnoticed  in  some  of  the  smaller  islands. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  other  unions  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean.  It  will  suffice  to  point  out  that  the  position  of  several  of  these  unions 
presented  and  present  special  difficulties,  although  minor  ones,  for  the  fed- 
eration“. 

Unofficial  Proposal’s 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  there  have  also  been 
unofficial  proposals  for  federation.  Among  the  earliest  of  these  were  those  of 
Merivale  (22)  and  deVerteuil  (9);  and  among  the  most  important  those  of 
C.  S.  Salmon  (45);  Nicholas  Darnell  Davis  (8);  Gideon  Murray  (23,  24);  J. 
Meikle  (21);  Rippon  (41)  and  Sir  Norman  Lamont  (15). 

There  is  an  interesting  interplay  of  official  and  unofficial  opinion  which  we 
cannot  explore  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  much  of  the  discussion  expressed 
reactions  to  official  proposals,  which,  because  of  the  publicity  attendant  upon 
them  as  well  as  their  own  intrinsic  significance,  were  of  particular  importance. 
The  discussions  in  the  1880’s  were  very  largely  influenced  by  the  views  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1882  as  well  as  by  Fronde  (11);  while  the  discussions 
in  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century  centred  around  trade  relations 
\vith  Canada  and  the  Royal  Commission  report  thereon. 

■See  Hume  Wrong  (54)  for  details  of  the  relationships  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  his 
writing. 
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In  the  period  between  the  two  world  wars  radical  political  movements,  with 
an  upsurge  of  national  feeling,  tended  to  be  in  advance  of  Colonial  Office 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  federation.  Hence, 
there  arose  in  some  circles  the  belief  that  the  Colonial  Office  was  opposed 
to  federation.  From  an  overall  view  this  idea  was  undoubtedly  mistaken,  as 
one  historian  has  pointed  out  (26,  27).  He  summed  up  the  situation  thus:- 

Sincc  1905  tlu-  Britisli  Govt  rniiient  had  repeatelly  proclaimed  its  idtimate  goal  to  he 
federation  of  all  its  Carihhean  rlependeneies,  hot  had  constantly  maintained  that  it 
shonld  not  act  directly  to  bring  this  alwnt  until  there  was  a  widespread  popular  de¬ 
mand  for  such  a  change.  To  apjily  pressure  or  to  move  prematurely  would  only  delay 
its  final  attainment,  it  was  held.  Nleanwhilc  the  Colonial  Office  should  seek  to  stimulate 
support  for  federation  indirectly  by  encouraging  all  types  of  inter-colonial  co-opera¬ 
tion.  (26) 

The  most  noticeable  accomplishment  of  the  radical  espotisals  of  federation 
was  the  holding  of  the  West  Indies  Conference  in  Dominica  in  1932,  and  the 
formulation  of  a  constitution  in  which  some  decisions  were  made  on  a  suit¬ 
able  federal  arrangement  for  the  West  Indies  and  the  similar  formula¬ 
tions  by  Grantley  Adams  of  Barbados  in  1938  (20)  and  Ebenezer  Duncan,  a 
legislator  of  St.  Vincent,  who  had  himself  been  a  delegate  to  the  Dominica 
Conference  (10). 

Of  some  importance,  too,  was  the  developnu'ut  of  conferences  of  a  general 
nature,  of  what  the  originator  of  the  idea — Sir  Edward  Davson — called  “Fed¬ 
eration  by  conference”  (2'*).  Proposals  for  a  standing  conference  on  West 
Indian  affairs  was  urged  by  Sir  Edward  Davson,  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  and  through  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  the  West  Indies,  of  which  he  was  tlie  President. 

These  proposals  eventually  led  to  the  calling  of  a  West  Indian  Conference 
at  the  House  ol  Lords  in  1927,  and  to  a  subsequent  meeting  in  Barbados  (33). 
At  both  conferences,  which  were  attended  by  officials  and  others  nominated 
by  the  respective  governments,  many  matters  of  general  interest  that  were 
later  to  become  the  concern  of  the  federal  government  were  discussed.  These 
discussions  helped  greatly  in  fostering  the  idea  of  closer  association,  although 
no  directly  political  issues  were  discussed.  Because  of  the  lack  of  continuity 
im’olved,  the  effects  of  the  Conference  have  been  minimized  by  Proctor  (26). 
This  evaluation  is  not  entirely  justified;  and  the  revival  of  the  idea  and  its 
identification  with  the  hopes  of  West  Indian  federation  took  place  in  1944 
when  a  new  West  Indian  Conference  was  held  (34).  Although  it  took  place 
under  the  auspices  of  tlie  Anglo-American  Commission,  where  there  were  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  American  dependencies,  these  were  quite  outnumbered  by  the 
delegates  from  the  British  islands  and  territories. 

An  examination  of  these  proposals,  both  official  and  unofficial,  shows  that 
they  differed  widely  in  the  scope  of  the  territories  to  be  covered;  in  the  justi¬ 
fications  offered  for  that  action  and  in  the  degree  of  power  and  influence  that 
tliey  considered  should  rest  at  the  centre.  They  were  for  the  most  part  paper 
projects,  and  any  attempt  at  implementation  would  have  had  to  await  the 
creation  of  administrative  machinery  equal  to  the  task.  It  is  perhaps  because 
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of  these  formidable  obstacles  that  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1938  was  extremely  cautious  in  its  approach  to  political  federation.  This  Re¬ 
port,  like  that  of  1896,  was  concerned  primarily  with  the  question  of  imperial 
responsibility  to  a  stricken  area.  It  dealt  more  with  authoritative  programmes 
of  social  welfare,  and  with  imperial  aid  in  financing  them,  than  with  pro¬ 
grammes  of  jx)litical  reform.  However,  among  the  recommendations  made  was 
the  appointment  of  local  commissions  to  determine  the  question  of  how  far 
the  franchise  should  be  extended.  Implementation  of  this  suggestion  pushed 
forward  the  process  of  separate  rather  than  general  development  toward  self- 
government  which  had  started  as  a  result  of  the  Wood  report;  a  factor  which 
immeasurably  complicated  the  achievement  of  federation,  for  it  led  to  a  local 
identification  at  the  expense  of  the  larger  regional  loyalty. 

Witli  regard  to  federation  itself  the  Commission  favoured  caution.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  wished  the  area  to  be  treated  administratively  as  a  unit  —  as  wit¬ 
ness  their  discussions  of  a  unified  West  Indian  civil  service  and  their  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  establishment  of  Development  and  Welfare  programmes 
on  a  regional  basis.  But  [wlitical  federation  was  something  of  a  different  order. 
Its  feasibility  and  the  degree  of  support  it  would  obtain  should  first  be  tested 
by  experimentation  with  a  limited  federation  of  the  Leewards  and  Windwards. 

An  examination  of  the  attempt  made  to  initiate  this  limited  federation  indi¬ 
cates  that,  v.liile  much  valuable  experience  u  as  gained  on  the  political  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  federation,  the  success  or  failure  of.  such  a  federation  could 
not  be  taken  as  an  adequate  guiilc  to  prexailing  sentiment  —  even  within  the 
islands  concerned  —  that  would  go  to  sustain  a  larger  federation;  or  the 
practical  feasibility  of  that  project.  In  between  the  suggestion  and  the  actual 
attempt  at  implementation  there  intervened  the  period  of  the  second  world 
war;  and  when  another  effort  was  made  the  changed  circumstances  led  to 
a  transference  of  the  problem  to  a  wider  area,  and  to  an  enthusiasm  which 
limited  the  utility  of  the  project. 

II 

I’Hi;  Final  Phasl,  19-14-1956 

'I'hc  period  between  the  two  world  w'ars  witnessed  the  grow  th  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  idea  in  the  West  Indies,  but  it  was  a  growth  largely  confined  to  the 
Southern  Caribbean.  In  these  islands  there  was  mutual  contact  and  inter¬ 
change  and  the  development  of  West  Indian  sentiment  was  a  natural  corol¬ 
lary  of  such  a  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inclusion  of  Jamaica  in  various 
schemes  of  co-operation  and  voluntary  associations  inevitably  encountered  the 
problem  of  communications. 

In  the  period  which  wc  are  about  to  consider  the  position  was  radically 
changed  by  the  growth  of  air  travel.  Communication  had  always  been  re¬ 
garded  by  those  seriously  concerned  with  the  problem  as  the  main  obstacle 
to  West  Indian  unity.  The  development  of  steamship  communication  had 
resulted  in  increased  contact  with  the  metropolitan  centres,  but  special  pro- 
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vision  had  to  be  made  for  inter-island  contact.  Similarly  the  growth  of  cable 
and  wireless  communication  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  rescuing 
the  colonies  from  their  mutual  isolation,  but  resulted  in  fact  in  increased 
facility  of  contact  with  the  outside  world. 

Roughly  the  same  process  of  development  ditl  in  fact  take  place  with  air 
travel.  In  the  initial  phases  c'ontact  of  a  few  centres  with  the  outside  world 
resulted,  and  the  same  need  to  subsidize  air  travel  within  the  West  Indies 
arose.  The  attempts  to  organize  such  air  travel  on  a  purely  commercial  basis 
ended  in  failure  and  the  present  service  —  admittedly  inadequate  —  is  only 
rendered  possible  through  subsidy. 

The  distinguishing  features  about  air  tra\’el  were  in  tlie  first  place  its  ex¬ 
clusive  concern  with  passenger  traffic,  and  in  the  second  place  its  speed.  The 
first  factor  allowed  it  to  develop  free  from  the  confused  thinking  about  the 
natural  economic  unity  of  the  area,  the  second  rendered  common  conference, 
negotiation  and  administration  practicable. 

The  period  we  are  discussing  is  also  marked  bv  a  quickening  of  tlie  pace 
of  development.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  world  war,  the  second  had, 
as  its  aftermath,  a  period  of  discontent  and  unrest  which  helped  to  spread 
the  notions  of  democracy  and  self-determination.  The  ferment  of  the  second 
world  war  affected  both  the  imperial  power  and  the  ways  of  thought  of  the 
West  Indian  people  themselves.  The  final  enunciation  of  the  principles  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  as  sustaining  the  war  aims  of  the  allies  was  reinforced  bv 
post-war  developments  which  led  to  their  widespread  application  to  oth<*r 
parts  of  the  Briti.sh  colonial  world. 

Within  the  West  Indies  themselves  there  were  no  blue  prints  made  for  a 
brave  new  world,  but  the  changed  modes  of  thought  were  reflected  in  the 
reactions  to  the  regional  .social  welfare  courses  (organized  under  Development 
and  Welfare  Committees),  and  the  project  —  part  of  the  larger  c-oncern  with 
higher  education  in  the  colonies  —  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  in 
the  area. 

It  is  of  interest  to  contrast  the  views  on  the  political  development  of  the 
area  expressed  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1938  (which  had 
been  prepared  on  the  eve  of  hostilities)  with  those  of  the  West  Indies  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Higher  Education  which  reported  a  few  years  later.  It  is  a  measure, 
perhaps,  of  the  pace  of  developments  that,  while  the  earlier  report  envisaged 
a  prolonged  tutelage  for  the  West  Indian  colonies,  the  later  report  considered 
the  establishment  of  a  nniversih'  in  the  area  as  a  parting  gift.  The  wntrolling 
influence  of  Great  Britain  in  the  future  was  envisaged  as  moral,  cultural  and 
ideological,  rather  than  directly  political. 

The  change  of  sentiment  during  the  war  years  was  most  marked,  although 
it  did  not  find  much  organized  expression.  As  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world  the  foundations  of  the  social  order  were  profoimdly  shaken,  and  the 
process  started  by  the  disturbances  of  1937  and  1938  was  carried  further. 
The  establishment  of  American  bases  within  the  area  was  probably  the  single 
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most  important  factor  contributing  to  the  development  of  West  Indian  nation¬ 
alism.  The  manner  of  the  decision,  which  was  made  without  reference  to  West 
Indian  opinion,  as  well  as  a  reflective  consideration  of  the  ultimate  conse- 
(piences  of  American  proximity,  forced  attention  to  the  problem  of  self-de¬ 
termination.  In  addition  the  s(X'iety  was  ex|X)sed  to  the  flow  of  ideas  from 
all  over  the  world.  whiU*  the  set-backs  experienced  by  th<'  allies  led  to  an 
undermining  of  that  section  of  the  jX)pulatioii  whose  |>olitical  beliefs  were 
louiided  on  a  belief  in  British  might. 

'I’he.se  developments  did  not  produce  a  waxe  of  nationalism  or  find  expres¬ 
sion  in  direct  political  activit)'.  Indeetl,  tiu'  txinserpiences  were  delayed,  the 
dislocation  caused  by  the  war  and  the  situation  of  emergency  actually  in¬ 
hibiting  {Xjlitical  development  in  some  areas.  But  the  ciimidative  effect  of 
all  these  factors  was  to  render  imperative  the  emergence  of  new  principles 
of  social  organization  more  compatible  with  the  changed  climate  of  opinion. 
Such  principles  could  only  be  found  in  nationalism;  and  the  goal  both  of 
the  imperial  power  and  the  majority  of  self-conscious  VVT\st  Indians  became 
the  creation,  in  Colonel  Oliver  Stanley’s  phrase,  of  “good  West  Indians”. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  as  s(X)n  as  the  end  of  the  war  was  in  sight 
NVest  Indian  organizations  as  well  as  the  Colonial  Office  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  probh'ms  of  West  Indian  |X)litical  organization  and  federation.  As 
a  beginning,  't  was  decided  to  take  up  the  issues  where  they  had  been  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  war. 

The  Experiment  xcith  the  Leewards  and  Windwards 

Recommendations  for  the  closer  association  of  the  Windwards  had  often 
been  made  in  the  past.  In  recent  times  it  has  been  the  one  merger  which 
persons  sceptical  of  the  larger  plans  for  federation  have  tended  to  support.  The 
suggestions  were  still  very  much  alive  when  the  Commission’s  recommend¬ 
ations  were  published  because  it  was  only  ten  years  before  that  the  question 
of  union  of  these  islands  had  excited  public  attention. 

When  the  attempt  to  implement  the  1938  recommendations  was  made, 
there  arose  tlie  inevitable  tx)nflict  betxvecn  internal  development  on  an  in¬ 
sular  basis  and  the  desire  for  a  strong  national  federation. 

The  possibilities  of  conflict  between  these  two  aims  were  squarely  faced  by 
Uie  Secretary  of  State,  Colonel  Oliver  Stanley,  when  he  initiated  the  discus¬ 
sions.  In  a  despatch  of  1945  he  pointed  out  the  need  for  co-ordinating  the  two 
programmes  of  reform  (43).  The  possibility  was  therefore  suggested  that  the 
eastern  group  of  territories  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  western  group  on  the 
otlier,  might  form  tw'o  separate  federations.  This  progress  towards  closer  asso¬ 
ciation  should,  however,  be  exj-ordinated  with  internal  programmes  of  reform. 

In  the  meantime  the  idea  of  local  constitutional  reform  had  gained  momen¬ 
tum  witliin  the  Wexit  Indies.  In  1944  Jamaica  was  granted  a  new  constitution 
witli  adult  suffrage  and  a  local  Franchise  Committee  had  been  set  up  in 
Trinidad. 
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In  the  Windwards  the  question  of  constitutional  reform  in  terms  of  local 
self-government  also  took  precedence  over  the  question  of  federation.  Thus 
at  a  meeting  of  the  “Windward  Islands  Conference  on  Constitutional  Reform”, 
held  on  January  17  and  18,  1945  the  question  of  priorities  was  discussed  (42). 
On  the  whole  the  conclusions  arrived  at  were  much  more  conservative  than 
those  reached  in  the  larger  islands;  and  the  failure  of  the  smaller  territories 
to  advance  as  speedily  as  the  larger  CT(*ated  a  point  of  conflict  over  federation. 

The  proposals  for  limited  c-onstitutional  reform  envisaged  a  modified 
form  of  adult  suffrage,  the  reteuticui  of  the  principle  of  nomination  in 
the  Legislative  and  Executiv'e  Councils,  and  of  ex-ollicio  membership  by  senior 
government  officials  in  those  bodies,  and  the  lowering  of  the  property  quali¬ 
fications.  These  demands  were  marked  bv  caution  and  a  lack  of  extremism. 
The  only  sharp  division  appears  to  have  centred  round  tlie  vote  of  the  nomi¬ 
nated  members  —  a  traditional  feature  of  West  Indian  radicalism. 

The  smallness  of  the  islands  precluded  a  passionate  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  independent  development,  yet  the  Windward  Islands  Conference  stated 
that  internal  constibitional  reform  should  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Windw’ard-Leeward  federation.  In  the  larger  areas  adult 
suffrage  was  regarded  by  the  radical  element  as  only  a  first  stage  in  the 
development  of  self-government;  here  the  pace  had  to  be  slower  because 
“complete  internal  self-government”  could  hardly  be  developed  on  an  insular 
basis. 

The  next  development  was  a  circular  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  in  which  he  made  proposals  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  (44).  In  this  despatch  he  conveyed  the  view 
that  the  proposal  of  the  Windward  Islands  for  constitutional  reform  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  federation  presented  certain  difficulties  (para.  3).  The 
two  subjects  should  be  discussed  side  by  side  in  the  local  legislatures  with 
particular  reference  to  the  concrete  scheme  of  unification  which  he  was  put¬ 
ting  forward.  The  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  combining 
the  Leewards  and  Windwards  on  the  lines  existing  in  the  former  group  should 
be  attempted.  However,  this  was  not  to  be  narrowly  conceived,  as  experience 
in  the  Leeward  Islands  had  indicated  the  disadvantages  of  a  federation  in 
which  there  was  a  weak  central  government.  Rather,  the  Secretary  of  State 
called  for  “a  strong  central  government  with  wide  powers  over  all  matters 
of  general  administration”  (para.  7a)". 

It  was  suggested  that  the  new  scheme  would  not  interfere  with  the  proposals 
for  a  larger  federation  since  the  new  unit  would  possess  the  necessary  strength 
to  take  part  in  such  an  organization  as  a  useful  member.  Moreover,  the  pro¬ 
posed  development  was  not  definitive  but  in  line  with  the  experimental  ap¬ 
proach  advocateil  by  the  Royal  Commission.  The  concrete  proposals  clearly 
reflected  the  Secretary  of  State’s  distrust  of  a  weak  federation.  In  the  Leeward 

aThe  Governor  of  tlie  Wiiulwurd  Islands  in  rcjiortinK  the  Seen  tary  of  Slates’  pro|iosals  spoke 
of  “unification”  (12). 
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Islands  the  main  reasons  for  this  had  been  insularity,  lack  of  communication 
and  finance.  The  latter  two  problems,  he  believed,  could  now  be  dealt  with 
because  of  the  improvement  in  communications  and  the  proffered  assistance 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  A  strong  central  government  should  be  set  up 
consisting  of  the  Governor  and  official  members  and  nominated  and  elected 
members  in  equal  proportion;  the  elected  members  being  elected  directly  or 
indirectly. 

The  formation  of  this  new  central  go\’ernment  would  result  in  the  Colonial 
and  Presidential  councils  becoming  transformed  into  local  councils  dealing 
with  purely  local  matters  (para.  7c).  Such  councils  would  be  clearly  sub¬ 
ordinate  in  authority,  and  the  strength  of  the  federal  government  envisaged 
was  evidenced  by  the  statement  that: 

While  th<>  island  treasuries  would  eontinue  to  collect  certain  kinds  of  revenue  on  a 
local  basis  (an<l  if,  as  is  likely,  these  proved  insufficient  they  would  have  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  bv  the  Federal  CovernmenI )  there  must  be  a  single  common  purse.  It  would 
ire  for  consideration  whether  Federal  Revenue  should  include  receipts  from  all  sources 
save  those  inarki'd  as  purely  hx'al,  or  alternatively  receipts  from  a  common  customs 
tariff  and  a  common  Income  Ta\  only  (para.  7d). 

The  suggosh’on  for  dealing  with  the  financial  problems  foreshadowed  in 
some  detail  the  proposals  to  be  made  for  the  larger  federation.  “Treasury 
control”  was  to  go  ( para.  8 ) ;  but  grants-in-aid  would  be  given,  based  initially 
on  estimates  and,  in  addition,  there  would  be  a  block  grant  under  the  Golonial 
Development  and  Welfare  Act  to  cover  the  extra  expenses  of  federation  due 
to  the  setting  up  of  a  central  administration.  There  would  be  an  annual  grant 
of  the  amount  by  which  actual  expenditure  exceeded  income;  but  the  aid 
envisaged  was  not  to  be  of  indefinite  duration.  It  was  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  unified  colony  would  move  towards  financial  self  sufficiency  and 
that  neither  His  Majesty’s  Government  or  the  new  colony  would  be  willing 
to  accept  aid  indefinitely  from  imperial  funds.  Last  the  question  of  the 
capital  site  was  raised.  The  idea  of  St.  Lucia  was  entertained,  but  finally 
Grenada  was  actually  recommended. 

The  parallels  between  the  proposed  federation  of  the  Leewards  and  the 
Windwards  and  the  one  actually  achieved  in  the  wider  sphere  are  most 
marked.  Although  little  eventually  resulted  from  the  proposal,  the  “experi¬ 
mental”  approach  of  the  Royal  Commission  was  not  without  justification,  and 
the  Colonial  Office  must  have  gained  considerably  by  pondering  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  the  federation  of  the  Leewards  and  the  Windwards.  The  great¬ 
est  difference  between  the  suggested  limited  federation  of  the  Leewards  and 
Windwards  and  the  actually  achieved  West  Indies  federation,  lay  in  the 
strength  of  the  central  government,  the  powers  granted  to  it  being  much 
greater  in  the  former  case.  In  both  instances  we  see  in  practice  the  triumph 
of  the  sentiments  of  insularity  over  those  of  nationalism. 

The  most  outstanding  opposition  to  these  proposals  came  from  St.  Vincent, 
but  in  all  the  islands  there  was  strong  evidence  of  feelings  of  particularism, 
and  there  were  no  forces  at  work,  save  the  desire  for  a  larger  federation, 
which  could  overcome  it. 
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The  Caribbean  Labour  Congress,  which  was  very  active  at  the  time,  took 
a  keen  interest  in  the  matter  and  gave  general  support  for  the  scheme  it  it 
provided  pari  passu  for  advances  towards  responsible  government;  they  re¬ 
commended  that  the  system  of  relationship  between  local  and  central  govern¬ 
ment  which  prev'ailed  in  Jamaica  should  be  applied  to  the  provincial-central 
relations  in  the  new  colony. 

However,  the  General  Seeretar)  of  the  C'ongress,  who  was  primarily  c-on- 
cerned  with  defining  the  organization’s  attitude  towards  the  Leewards-Wind- 
\vards  federation  realized  that  e\'en  among  the  leaders  of  labour  a  provin¬ 
cialism  obtained  which  rendered  such  a  programme  unacceptable.  In  a  con¬ 
fidential  memorandum  prepared  for  the  Executive  of  the  Peoples’  National 
Part)-,  the  Seeretar)-  pointed  out  that  at  the  conference  of  elected 
and  nominated  members  which  was  to  be  held  at  St.  Kitts  to  consider  the 
Seeretar)-  of  State’s  proposals,  fi\'e  out  of  twelve  members  were  likely  to  be 
supporters  of  the  Caribbean  Labour  Congress.  But  this  was  not  enough;  his 
reports  on  tlie  individual  territories  indicated  that  insular  feeling  was  pre¬ 
valent  in  tlie  labour  unions  as  well  (17). 

The  actual  Conference  itself  welcomed  the  financial  assistance  offered  by 
H.M.  Government.  They  agreed  to  the  creation  of  a  new  colony  which  should 
bt!  called  the  “Caribbean  Federation.”  The  capital  was  to  be  situated  in 
Grenada  but  “in  the  administrative  organization  of  the  federation  care  should 
be  taken  to  ensure  that  in  those  aspects  of  their  functions  which  pertain 
especially  to  an  island  administration,  the  federal  officials  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  administration”  (16). 

The  Federal  Government  was  to  be  allocated  a  wide  range  of  subjects  but 
the  local  legislatures  were  still  to  retain  some  power.  Item  27  on  the  list  of  the 
approved  federal  subjects  read  as  follows; 

Such  other  subjects  as  the  Island  lepslatures  may  declare  to  be  within  the  com¬ 
petency  of  the  Federal  Council.  All  powers  not  specifically  assigned  to  the  Feder^ 

Lcj;islati\c  Council  should  be  reserved  to  the  respective  Island  Councils. 

The  Federal  Government  was  to  have  power  of  taxation  only  in  the 
spheres  of  income  tax,  customs  and  the  Post  Office,  and  any  surpluses  not 
applied  to  federal  purposes  was  to  be  re-allocated  to  the  local  legislatures. 
The  Legislative  Council  of  the  new  colony  was  to  be  elected  by  the  people 
ratlrer  than  by  the  island  councils,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  Leeward  Is¬ 
lands  group.  It  was  to  be  comprised  of  three  ex-officio  members,  five  people 
representing  important  interests  and  three  elected  members  each  from 
Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  Antigua,  St.  Kitts-Nevis  (one  being 
necessarily  from  Nevis)  and  with  Montserrat  and  the  Virgin  Islands  sending 
one  and  two  respectively.  The  Executive  Council  was  also  to  be  a  joint  bodv 
of  three  ex-officio  members,  five  nominated  members,  and  eight  elected  mem¬ 
bers,  one  for  each  of  the  units. 

I’hus  in  spite  of  tlie  passing  of  the  resolution  that  there  should  be  a  “strong 
central  government”  the  delegates  u  ere  clearly  in  favour  of  a  true  federation 
instead  of  amalgamation.  This  was  tangible  evidence  of  the  persistence  of 
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insular  feeling  even  among  these  islands  and  territories  which  had  experienced 
some  form  of  closer  association  and  federation.  The  failure  of  the  weak  con¬ 
federation  of  the  Leeward  Islands  led  the  Colonial  Office  to  support  a  strong 
central  government  amounting  in  effect  to  amalgamation.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  materially  affected  the  islanders  themselves,  for  opinions  and  attitudes 
in  the  Windward  Islands,  where  the  association  was  purely  nominal,  appears 
to  have  been  identical  with  the  situation  in  the  Leewards  where  closer  asso¬ 
ciation  had  been  greater. 

This  insularity  was  also  manifested  in  the  fear  of  the  development  of  a 
strong  government  as  expressed  in  the  resolution  that: 

The  Federal  Government  should  prepare  and  publish  its  accounts  in  such  a  form 
as  to  show  the  amount  of  revenue  collected  from  each  unit  under  each  head  of  revenue 
and  the  amount  of  federal  e.xpcnditurc  in  each  unit  under  each  head  of  expenditure 
(p.  3). 

The  triumph  of  insularity  affected  the  larger  federation.  When  the  Royal 
Commission  suggested  an  experimental  procedure  with  regard  to  the  Wind¬ 
wards  and  Leewards  they  gave  no  indication  of  how  they  expected  such  a 
federation  to  be  absorbed  into  the  wider  federation.  The  concrete  proposals 
for  closer  association  of  the  Windwards  and  the  Leewards  that  emerged  also 
ignored  tliis  problem.  True,  the  original  proposals  suggested  that  the  new 
colony  would  be  one  unit  in  the  larger  federation,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  proposed  sources  of  revenue  (customs  and  income  tax)  were  likely  to  be 
identical  with  those  of  the  larger  federal  unit,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such 
a  smaller  federation  could  survive  within  a  larger  one. 

The  existence  of  a  federation  within  a  federation  is  somewhat  anomalous. 
The  existence  of  the  smaller  unit  is  in  itself  evidence  of  a  lack  of  strong  sen¬ 
timent  in  support  of  political  union.  Under  these  circumstances  the  direct 
entry  of  the  units  of  the  smaller  federation  into  the  larger  would  appear  to 
be  indicated.  The  combination  of  insularity  and  participation  in  a  “free  West 
Indian  nation”  were  obviously  more  attractive  to  the  area  than  “a  federation 
which  threatened  local  autonomy  and  eventuated  in  a  larger  colony”. 

In  any  case  developments  that  took  place  at  the  Montego  Bay  Conference* 
subsequently  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  “experimental  scheme”.  Except  for 
the  Virgin  Islands  all  the  other  territories  of  the  Leewards  and  Windwards 
ha\’e  shown  themselves  advocates  of  federation.  The  alternative  as  a  separate 
polity  witli  continued  colonial  status  could  not  possibly  appear  attractive, 
granted  the  mood  of  contemporary  West  Indian  opinion.  It  was  rendered 
e\'en  less  so  when,  subsequent  to  the  conference  on  closer  association  (1947), 
adult  suffrage  was  extended  to  all  the  islands  and  territories.  The  popular 
leadership  thrown  up  as  a  result  of  these  developments  has  shown  itself  in 
general  sympathy  with  radical-nationalism  elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  dramatic  problem  of  whether  to  participate  on  the  federal  or  the  local 
level  poses  itself  for  the  leaders  in  these  areas  as  well.  Yet  it  has  not  received 
the  public  attention  that  the  dilemma  of  the  Jamaican  and  Trinidadian  leaders 
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has  aroused.  The  participation  of  the  leaders  in  the  formation  of  the  Federal 

Labour  Party  would  indicate  that  they  are  strongly  oriented  towards  federal 

politics.  Moreover,  there  have  been  no  repercussions  over  their  participation, 

as  in  the  case  of  the  delegates  of  British  Honduras,  where  participation  in 
the  Federal  Labour  Party  meeting  led  to  a  sharp  split  in  the  popular  Peoples’ 
United  Party. 

From  the  constitutional  point  of  view  the  problem  in  the  Windward  and 

Leeward  Islands  evolved  into  one  of  dissociation,  of  freeing  the  individual 

units  so  that  they  could  participate  in  the  larger  projected  federation.  In  the 
case  of  the  Windward  Islands  the  problem  was  simple;  the  association  was 
so  loose  and  the  autonomy  of  the  individual  units  so  real  that  no  formal 
act  was  necessary.  In  the  case  of  the  Leeward  Islands  an  Act  of  Parliament 
de-federating  the  unit  was  necessary.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  few  enduring 

federations  in  British  Caribbean  history.  This  was  indeed  the  sole  experiment 

in  the  British  West  Indies  from  which  lessons  could  in  fact  be  learnt.  Through¬ 
out  its  existence  the  Leeward  Islands  federation  had  been  the  target  of  much 
criticism.  The  weakness  of  the  federal  legislature  was  one  of  the  grounds  for 
criticism;  and  it  was  as  a  consequence  of  the  Leeward  Islands’  experience  that 
the  proposals  for  a  strong  central  government  was  made  for  the  Leeward- 
Windward  union.  Again,  the  federal  legislature  of  the  Leeward  Islands  was 
composed  of  members  of  the  local  legislature  delegated  to  the  federal  as¬ 
sembly.  It  inhibited  the  development  of  any  rivalry  for  power  and  hence 
favoured  the  continuation  of  the  status  quo.  This  was  one  of  the  factors  which 
led  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  federal  government  and  this  experience  also 
helped  to  determine  views  on  the  need  for  strong  central  government;  and 
on  the  question  of  the  right  to  participation  in  unit  and  federal  legislatures. 

Yet,  by  and  large,  the  experience  of  the  Leeward  Islands  has  not  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  taken  into  account.  It  has  not  been  subjected  to  any  systematic  or 
academic  scrutiny,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  have  been  narrowly  constitu¬ 
tional;  the  failure  of  the  federation  being  seen  to  lie  in  defects  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  which  established  it.  A  strong  federal  government  was  undoubtedly 
desirable;  however  the  establishment  of  such  a  government  was  not  a  purely 
legal  matter  but,  in  the  last  resort,  a  political  one  dependent  on  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  people  and  their  willingness  to  accept  a  due  allocation  of  power 
to  a  central  government. 

An  examination  of  the  Leeward  Islands  federation  indicates  tlrat  the  en¬ 
during  conditions  of  insular  life  produce  a  local  identification  and  concen¬ 
tration  of  interests  which  predispose  to  a  verbal  acceptance  of  strong  central 
government  but  an  actual  practice  of  local  dispersal  of  power.  Since  this  is 
the  case,  the  experience  of  the  Leeward  Islands  federation  has  some  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  West  Indies  federation,  where  the  limited  federal  power  is  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  only  a  beginning,  and  as  leading  to  a  more  effective  power  later 
on. 
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III 

The  Montego  Bay  Conference 

The  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  federation  of  the  Leeward  and  the  Wind¬ 
wards  did  not  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the  idea  of  federation,  but  to  its 
translation  to  the_wider  field  of  the  whole  of  the  British  Caribbean. 

In  1945  proposals  for  a  larger  federation  came  to  the  fore.  The  issue  of 

West  Indian  unity  had  been  brought  into  focus  by  the  meetings  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  West  Indian  Conference  in  Barbados 
in  1944.  The  first  session  of  the  newly  formed  Caribbean  Labour  Congress, 
held  also  in  that  island  in  the  following  year,  made  a  demand  that  a  confer¬ 
ence  should  be  called  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  purpose  of  considering  West 
Indian  federation. 

The  question  of  an  appropriate  site  for  such  a  conference  had  often  been 
discussed  in  unofficial  proposals  for  federation.  The  more  conservative 
elements  had  invariably  sought  to  have  it  convened  in  London,  while  the 
demand  for  a  West  Indian  venue  was  in  line  with  the  action  taken  at  the 
Dominica  Conference  of  1932.  It  was  an  affirmation  by  the  Congress  that 
th«  question  of  West  Indian  federation  was  an  issue  for  the  people  them¬ 
selves  to  decide,  and  not  merely  a  narrow  problem  of  colonial  administration. 

In  point  (y  fact  the  most  important  decisions  about  federation  had  to  be 
taken  in  I,ondon— a  fact  which  emphasizes  the  special  role  which  die  Imperial 
Government  has  played  in  negotiating  the  final  approaches  to  federation.  But 
in  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  the  dominant  desire  in  the  West  Indies,  at 
least  among  pro-federationists,  was  for  a  conference  to  be  held  in  the  West 
1  ndies. 

This  mood  was  appreciated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  In 
a  dispatch  of  February  14,  1947  he  invited  the  Legislatures  of  the  Bahamas, 
Barbados,  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  Jamaica,  the  Leeward  Islands, 
Trinidad  and  the  Windward  Islands  to  debate  the  issue;  if  they  proved  to 
be  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  federation  then  a  conference  could  be  summoned 
either  in  the  West  Indies  or  London  to  consider  the  matter  ('2'). 

All  of  the  territories  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bahamas,  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  in  favour  of  such  a  conference  and  this  was  eventually 
held  in  Montego  Bay  in  1947.  This  conference  was  not  conceived  of  as  being 
in  any  way  final;  the  reservations  of  se\eral  of  the  territories  were  already 
well  known. 

The  Secretary 'of  State  for  the  Colonies  consequently  wished  to  see  an  open 
conference  in  which  “the  delegates  will  approach  the  problems  as  “represen¬ 
tative  West  Indians”,  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  collective  views  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  individual  governments  and  legislatures”.  It  was  his  hope 
that  the  delegates  would  “enjoy  a  freedom  of  action  sufficient  to  admit  of  the 
attainment  of  such  collective  views  in  the  course  of  debate  and  after  full  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  relevant  factors”  .  - 
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The  published  account  of  the  proceedings  indicates  that  this  was  fully 
achieved.  Delegates  s|X)ke  freely,  voicing  their  own  opinions  and  estimating 
the  reactions  of  their  own  communities  and  making  a  nice  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  the  two  (2"\  4). 

Tlie  Conference  itself  passed  fourteen  resolutions  which  reflected  the  gene¬ 
ral  line  of  thought  predominant  in  the  Caribbean.  The  principle  of  federation 
on  tlic  Australian  model  was  accepted,  but  tliis  was  not  to  prejudice  or  liinder 
the  advance  to  increased  measures  of  responsibility  for  the  unit  territories;  it 
^vas  resolved  that  a  shipping  committee  should  be  set  up,  and  that  a  central 
organization  of  primary  producers  in  the  West  Indies  should  be  organized; 
a  Trade  Commission  service  should  be  established  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
Commissions  should  be  set  up  to  e.xamine  the  problem  of  customs  union  and 
tlie  unification  of  the  civil  services.  The  Conference  recommended  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  unified  currency  and  the  establishment  of  a  common  financial  year. 

Of  particular  importance  because  of  the  subsequent  part  they  playetl  in 
the  federation  problem  were  the  resolutions  dealing  with  the  forming  of  con¬ 
stitutional  machinery;  the  setting  up  of  a  Regional  Economic  Committee;  and 
finally  those  which  suggested  a  change  in  the  system  of  treasury  grant-in-aid 
by  its  replacement  by  a  block  grant  for  three-yearly  periods. 

Resolution  6  recommended  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  Standing 
Closer  Association  Committee  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  terri¬ 
tories  represented  at  the  Conference  to  report  on  tlie  assimilation  of  customs 
and  tariff  procedures  as  well  as  of  general  legislation;  the  unification  of  the 
currency  of  the  area;  the  unification  of  the  public  services,  and,  most  important 
of  all  “the  form  of  a  federal  constitution  and  federal  judiciary  most  likely  to 
give  effect  to  the  aspiration  of  the  people  of  such  territories  and  the  means 
of  financing  the  operation  of  all  federal  sarvices”  (p.9). 

Hopes  ran  high  after  the  Montego  Bay  Conference  and  so  general  was  the 
agreement  that  actual  federation  seemed  imminent.  The  Standing  Closer  As¬ 
sociation  Committee  was  given  two  years  to  report  back,  but  it  was  c'on- 
fidently  believed  that  after  that  period  there  would  be  speedy  progress.  But 
Montego  Bay  proved  to  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  tedious  journey,  to  which 
it  was  feared  at  times  there  might  be  no  end. 

IV 

The  Standing  Ceoseh  Association  Commitiee  Report 

The  Re^xirt  of  the  British  Caribbean  Standing  Closer  Association  Committee 
(jiopularly  knoiin  as  the  Ranee  Rc[K)rt,  after  its  Chairman  Sir  Hubert  Ranee) 
was  published  in  1949,  some  two  years  after  establishment  of  the  Committee. 
It  was  \^idely  hailed  in  the  West  Indies,  as  for  the  first  linu'  federation  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  concrete  possibilit)-  (35).  The  stage  of  resolutions  had  been  passed 
and  the  blue  prints  for  the  new  structure  had  been  brought  out. 

The  ideology  of  the  report  was  completely  acceptable  to  West  Indian 
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opinion.  The  purpose  of  federation  was  to  ensure  the  shortest  possible  path 
to  political  independence  and  resjxinsible  Dominion  status;  but  political  in¬ 
dependence  without  financial  stability  would  hardly  be  worth  while  and  this 
was  the  reason  why  federation  was  of  supreme  importance.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  West  Indies  acting  as  a  series  of  units  to  overcome  their  economic 
problems,  but  with  collective  action  a  solution  of  these  problems  was  possible. 
Further,  no  one  unit  was  large  enough  or  rich  enough  to  be  able  to  maintain 
the  range  of  scientists  and  technical  experts  to  whom  the  region  woidd  have 
to  look  for  a  real  improvement  in  its  productiviU'  and  economic  stabilit)'. 

Federation,  itself,  woidd  do  nothing  to  solve  the  economic  problem  but  it 
was  an  indispensable  pre-requisite  for  its  solution.  What  it  would  offer  woidd 
be  the  opportunity  to  men  responsible  to  the  region  as  a  whole  to  take  effec¬ 
tive  action  for  the  betterment  of  the  region  in  accordance  with  their  abilities 
and  inclinations.  The  services  which  federation  might  offer  were  “prompt 
effective  action  in  the  economic  field  on  behalf  of  the  area  as  a  whole.  There 
is  a  clamant  necessity  for  some  single  agency  which  can  speak  and  act  with 
authority,  full  knowledge  and  at  short  notice”.  This  required  the  existence  of 
a  strong  central  authority  which  did  not  derive  its  powers  from  delegation  by 
other  agencies. 

It  is  within  this  broad  framework  of  more  or  less  currently  accepted  ideology 
that  the  c-onerete  proposals  were  made.  The  federal  constitution  would  be 
based,  as  in  nearly  every  proposal  that  had  so  far  been  made,  on  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  model.  The  number  of  functions  actually  allocated  to  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment  were  relatively  small  and  the  Committee  found  it  necessary  to  explain 
certain  important  omissions:  public  order,  education  and  agriculture.  They 
argued  that  even  within  unitary  governments  a  great  deal  of  local  organiza¬ 
tion  was  necessary  in  order  to  run  these  activities  successfully  and  hence  it 
would  be  best  to  administer  them  on  a  provincial  level.  The  logic  of  this 
argument  is  not  very  clear,  since  a  reservation  of  power  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  preclude,  any  more  than  in  the  unitary  government  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  utilization  of  existing  local  organizations.  Altogether,  it 
would  appear  that  the  restriction  of  the  federation  to  advisory  functions  was 
due  less  to  the  logic  of  the  situation  than  to  the  adaptation  of  the  regional 
idea  of  administration  prevailing  in  the  Development  and  Welfare  Organiz¬ 
ation,  and  to  the  realistic  acceptance  of  the  fact  of  jiolitical  disunity.  The  field 
of  educaHon  in  the  individual  units  of  the  West  Indies  has  come  under  a 
highly  centralized  administration  quite  unlike  the  situation  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  this  fact  had  never  previously  given  rise  to  any  serious  concern. 
Possibly  because  of  the  contradiction  between  the  recognition  of  the  need 
for  a  strong  central  government  and  the  proposals  actually  considered  feasible, 
there  was  a  somewhat  defensive  tone  in  the  Committee’s  recommendations. 

“Experience  will  show”,  they  write,  “in  what  respects  they  (the  allocation 
of  powers)  may  usefully  lie  modified.  VW  understand  that  the  usual  trend  is 
for  functions  gradually  to  be  added  to  the  Federal  Government,  as  the  region 
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‘grows  together’  and  it  becomes  clear  that  additional  functions  can  with  ad¬ 
vantage  be  entrusted  to  the  Federation”  (p.  19,  par.  38).  The  constitution 
should  therefore  make  provision  for  the  assumption  of  any  functions  at  any 
time,  provided  that  the  federal  legislature  and  the  local  legislature  or  legis¬ 
latures  were  in  agreement.  This  last  proix)sal  was  eminently  sound  even  if  it 
contradicted  the  justification  for  a  limited  federal  go\ernment  gi\’^n  a  short 
while  before.  It  envisaged  a  dc  facto  change  in  the  allocation  of  powers  be¬ 
tween  central  and  provincial  goNernments  which  bordered  on  a  means  of 
changing  the  constitution. 

Fitwncing  the  Federation 

In  keeping  with  their  expressed  belief  in  the  need  f(»r  a  strong  central  agency 
for  the  area  as  a  whole,  the  Committee  recommended  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  possessed  of  its  ow'u  sources  of  revenue.  Tliis  would  be 
derived  primarily  from  customs  duties.  However,  the  Federal  Government 
w'ould  be  allowed  to  retain  only  25  per  cent  of  the  funds  so  raised,  the  balance 
would  be  returned  automatically  to  the  unit  governments.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  solely  responsible  for  external  loans,  while  internal  loans 
would' be  raised  by  both  federal  and  unit  governments.  Grants-in-aid  would 
be  administered  by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  problem  of  financing  the  federation  was  one  that  was  to  assume  the 
greatest  significance.  The  proposed  new  government  was  to  be  established 
in  a  poverty-stricken  area,  in  every  portion  of  which  there  was  a  popular  de¬ 
mand  for  the  extension  of  welfare  and  social  services.  And  w'hile  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  centrahzation  was  sound,  the  actual  allocation  of  powers  to 
the  Federal  Government  was  weak.  In  addition  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  government  created  merely  the  possibility  of  some 
amelioration  in  conditions.  Under  the  most  favourable  cxinceivable  conditions, 
and  with  a  strong  unitary  government  for  the  area,  the  problem  of  raising 
adequate  revenue  for  the  public  purposes  generally  considered  necessary, 
would  still  be  an  extremely  formidable  one.  Moreover,  the  basic  task  of  creat¬ 
ing  an  administrative  machinery  capable  of  directing  and  planning  regional 
ec'onomic  growth  would  take  time  and  money,  and  precluded  any  speedy  in¬ 
crease  in  wealth  and  sources  of  taxable  income. 

Even  tlie  more  limited  task  of  reducing  the  main  agreed  source  of  revenue- 
customs  to  manageable  proportions  shov\cd  itself  to  be  difficult  and  tedious 
of  solution;  and  at  the  time  of  writing  has  not  been  c'ompletely  resolved. 

The  S.C.A.C.  Proposals  for  a  House  of  Assembly  and  the  Senate 

A  two  chambered  legislative  body  was  emisaged,  a  federal  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  and  a  Senate.  The  Committee  rightly  found  that  no  other  basis  for 
election  to  the  federal  House  of  Assembly  besides  adult  suffrage  c-ould  be 
seriously  considered.  This  alone  would  be  acceptable  to  West  Indian  opinion 
as  well  as  to  His  Majesty’s  Government.  Already  two  major  territories  of  the 
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federation,  Trinidad  and  Jamaica,  had  been  granted  adult  suffrage,  and  the 
general  trend  was  in  the  direction  of  extending  such  suffrage  in  the  other 
ai  eas.  Wliile  this  was  already  the  pohcy  of  the  Imperial  Government  any  sug¬ 
gestion  of  federation  between  politically  advanced  and  constitutionally  back- 
vard  territories  awakened  the  fear  that  federation  was  being  pushed  as  a 
device  for  the  maintenance  of  colonial  rule. 

However,  in  the  Upper  House  (the  Senate),  the  principle  of  nomination 
was  to  prevail.  If  the  practice  of  nomination  were  in  fact  to  be  introduced, 
there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  the  arrangement  by  which  nominated  members 
were  segregated  was  superior  to  one  in  which  nominated  and  elected  mem¬ 
bers  shared  a  single  chamber. 

The  question  of  nonunation  to  political  office  is  one  over  which  many 
battles  have  been  fought  in  the  British  West  Indies  —  and  one,  indeed,  over 
which  there  is  continuing  conflict.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  agree  with  the 
argument! of  the  Committee  in  favour  of  a  nominated  Senate.  Briefly  put,  it 
was  that  power  should  not  rest  unequivocally  in  a  popularly  elected  house. 
An  elected  senate  would  be  placed  in  competition  with  an  elected  house, 
whereas  a  nominated  one  would  be  clearly  subordinate.  There  seems  no  reason 
if  power  is  to  rest  unequivocally  in  the  hands  of  the  electorate,  why  the  ques¬ 
tion  should  arise;  or  if  it  did  arise,  why  the  supreme  authority  of  the  people 
could  not  make  an  adequate  decision  once  proper  institutional  machinery 
was  devised.  While  it  is  not  denied  that  two  popularly  elected  assemblies  may 
present  problems,  their  solution  is  not  too  difficult,  and  the  arrangement  is  in 
any  case,  superior  to  that  suggested  by  the  S.C.A.C. 

The  principle  of  nomination  only  eliminates  conflict  in  so  far  as  it  appears 
to  withdraw  the  choice  of  candidates  from  party  conflicts.  But  both  the  theory 
and  the  practice  of  nomination  in  the  West  Indies  would  indicate  that  this 
is  unlikely  to  be  the  case.  The  theory  behind  nomination  has  been  that  power¬ 
ful  and  important  interests  need  to  obtain  representation  whether  they  are  in 
fact  able  to  maintain  their  position  before  a  popular  electorate  or  not,  and 
the  practice  in  the  various  territories  has  in  fact  been  in  accord  with  these 
theories. 

Acceptance  of  the  principle  of  nomination  does  not  eliminate  the  conflict 
but  merely  transfers  it  to  a  different  plane,  that  of  who  has  the  right  to  nomi¬ 
nate.  The  Governor  or  Governor-General  chosen  by  agencies  not  responsive 
to  the  popular  will  would  hardly  be  adjudged  —  in  the  context  of  West  Indian 
politics  —  to  be  making  impartial  nominations.  In  recent  times  open  conflict 
over  this  right  to  nominate  has  emerged.  It  arose  on  the  local  level  in  Trinidad 
where  the  electoral  victory  of  the  Peoples’  National  Movement  in  1956  placed 
it  within  sight  of,  but  not  within  command  of,  a  majority  of  the  single-chamber 
legislature.  Having  won  43  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote  it  was  the  largest 
single  party,  with  eleven  out  of  twenty-four  seats,  holding  a  majority  of  the 
elected  seats.  The  right  of  a  victorious  party  to  have  sufficient  of  a  say  in 
nomination  to  ensure  aworking  majority  was  then  demanded  —  and  conceded 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
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Again,  on  the  federal  level  the  right  of  the  Chief  Minister  to  nominate  the 
members  of  the  Senate  who  would  be  included  in  his  “cabinet”  was  asserted 
at  the  London  Conference  of  1956  and  likewise  conceded.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  in  the  period  of  transition  from  colonial  rule  to  responsible  ! 
self-government  the  power  of  nomination  is  maintained  bv  the  imperial  power 
as  a  possible  check  against  the  potential  extravagances  of  a  newly  enfranchised  ! 
electorate.  It  is  in  effect  a  product  of  conflict;  it  offers  a  solution  but  in  a 
manner  which  is  proving  increasingly  unacceptable. 

The  other  main  justification  for  nomination  given  by  the  S.C.A.C.  report 
was  that  there  were  experienced  men  in  the  community  who  might,  through 
diffidence  or  undue  modesty,  refrain  from  taking  part  in  public  activity  based 
t)n  popular  elections.  Such  lack  of  public  spirit  may  be  understandable,  even 
justifiable,  but  it  did  not  augur  well  for  a  federation  in  which  the  electoral 
principle  was  to  dominate.  This  argument  in  favour  of  nomination  would 
appear  to  spring  from  that  “fundamental  lack  of  faith  in  the  political  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  peoples  of  the  region”,  which  the  S.C.A.C.  had  rejected  when 
they  spoke  of  the  principle  of  adult  suffrage.  The  assertion  of  faith  in  the 
people’s  wisdom,  to  be  consistent,  should  either  eliminate  the  principle  of 
nomination  or  make  it  subordinate  to  the  electoral  principle.  As  we  shall  see 
it  is  this  latter  alternative  which  is  being  worked  out. 

The  allocation  of  seats  to  the  federal  House  of  Assembly— the  seat  of  federal 
power— was  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  certain  general  principles.  The  primary  | 
principle  was  that  of  population;  but  other  factors,  whose  precise  weighting  | 
was  not  disclosed,  were  also  considered.  In  the  Committee’s  own  words: 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  deciding  upon  a  suitable  representation 
for  the  intermediate  territories;  and  in  fixing  numbers  we  found  it  necessary  to  take  ’ 
into  account  not  numbers  only  but  such  matters  as  economic  development  and  produc¬ 
tivity,  financial  stability  and  so  on,  while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  that  these 
features  might  change  from  time  to  time.  The  result  is  that  our  proposed  allocation  of 
seats  defies  reduction  to  even  the  most  complicated  mathematical  formula  relating  it 
to  population  figures.  We  cannot  pretend  that  the  allocation  is  wholly  satisfactory  but 
it  is  at  any  rate  the  result  of  much  careful  thought  and  much  anxious  debate  (p.  33)®.  ^ 

A  problem  was  posed  by  the  recommendation  as  to  how  the  first  federal  j 

House  of  Assembly  should  be  elected.  The  Committee  followed  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Dominica  conference  that  in  the  initial  stage  elections  should 
take  place  on  the  basis  of  the  franchise  currently  recognized  in  each  of  the  unit 
territories.  At  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  report  this  varied  from  place 
to  place,  but  the  delays  involved  in  creating  a  federal  unit  allowed  a  uniform 
franchise  of  adult  suffrage  to  become  established  throughout  the  area. 

For  the  rest  the  Lower  House  was  envisaged  as  possessing  all  those  powers 
associated  with  “parliamentary”  control.  The  right  to  initiate  money  votes— 
in  the  last  resort  the  ultimate  strength  of  popular  control— would  rest  with  it.  * 

aThe  actual  numbers  allocated  were  as  follows:  Barbados  4;  Br.  Guiana  6;  Br.  Honduras  2; 
Jamaica  16;  Antigua  2;  St.  Kitts-Nevis  2;  Montserrat  1;  Trinidad  9;  Grenada  2;  St.  Vincent  2; 

St.  Lucia  2;  Dominica  2.  With  the  decision  of  Br.  Guiana  and  Br.  Honduras  not  to  enter  the 
federation  the  allocation  was  .slightly  changed  (1953),  Trinidad,  Barbados  and  Jamaica  eacli 
receiving  an  additional  seat.  j 
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It  would  elect  its  Speaker  and  regulate  its  internal  affairs.  The  proposed  re¬ 
lationships  between  itself,  the  Senate  and  the  Governor-General  were  com¬ 
plicated;  and  represented  a  substantial  intrusion  into  the  power  of  the  popu¬ 
larly  elected  house. 

The  Senate 

The  Senate  was  to  be  a  much  smaller  body  than  the  House  of  Assembly.  It 
would  be  based,  not  on  the  principle  of  population,  but  on  that  of  unit  au¬ 
tonomy,  so  that  there  would  be  an  equality  of  representation  of  the  consti¬ 
tuent  units.  Beside  this  symbolic  function  of  representing  the  federal  principle 
we  see  that  its  members  were  assigned  the  role  of  “elder  statesmen,”  since 
wisdom  unavailable  to  the  electorate  would  be  concentrated  in  that  house. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Senate,  reduced  to  a  totally  subordinate  role  by 
the  dominance  of  a  Lower  House,  could  allow  the  “diffident  men  of  experi¬ 
ence”  to  make  any  contribution  which  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  make 
in  another  form. 

In  any  case  the  power  of  the  Senate  should  be  more  than  nominal  in  a 
federation,  precisely  because  it  is  the  result  of  compromise  and  should  there¬ 
fore  in  some  wise  reflect  the  strength  retained  by  the  provincial  or  unit  gov¬ 
ernments.  To  remove  it  from  the  elective  principle  altogether  by  the  principle 
of  nomination  w’ould  make  it  reflect  merely  in  a  numerical  and  symbolic  way 
the  equality  of  the  units. 

These  proposals  for  a  nominated  Senate  are  of  importance  not  merely  in 
their  own  right,  but  because  they  furnished  a  means  by  which  the  principle 
of  nomination  was  introduced  into  the  executive  or  “cabinet”  of  the  proposed 
federation. 

The  Executive 

The  Executive  of  the  federation  was  to  consist  of  a  Council  of  State.  Here 
again  we  find  an  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  parliamentary  government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  traditions  of  colonial  administrative  practice.  For 
this  Council  of  State  would  be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  Prime  Minister  and  cabinet  were  appointed  in  tlie 
United  Kingdom.  However,  only  eight  of  the  Council  of  fourteen  would  be 
appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  other  six  appoint¬ 
ments  would  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor-General  and  three  of  these 
would  be  officials. 

The  Prime  Minister  himself  would  be  elected  but  the  three  remaining 
members  of  the  Council  would  be  members  of  the  legislature.  This  stipula¬ 
tion  thus  laid  open  the  possibility  of  appointing  nominated  members  to  what 
would  in  fact  be  the  cabinet  of  the  new  federation.  The  Committee  itself  con¬ 
sidered  that  these  arrangements  would  “ensure  that  it  would  at  one  and  the 
same  time  fully  reflect  the  will  of  the  elected  part  of  the  legislature  and  also 
be  capable  of  responsible  and  integrated  action”  (p.  43). 
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This  attempt  to  introduce  an  element  of  “responsibility”,  in  the  moral  sense, 
into  a  constitution  based  primarily  on  the  concept  of  poUtical  responsibility 
to  an  elected  house,  inevitably  became  a  point  of  conflict.  The  practising  poli¬ 
ticians  envisaged  a  speedy  advance  to  Dominion  status  through  federation,  and 
the  arrangement  resembled  too  closely  the  system  within  their  own  individual 
territories  against  which  they  were  engaged  in  fighting. 

The  Governor-General 

The  Governor-General,  in  addition  to  his  substantial  power  of  nomination 
to  poUtical  office,  would  also  be  empowered  to  reserve  for  His  Majesty’s 
pleasure  any  bills  relating  to  defence,  or  which  were  repugnant  to  an  order- 
in-council  affecting  the  federation  or  its  relations  with  foreign  states;  foreign 
affairs;  divorce;  the  imposition  of  differential  duties;  bills  gravely  affecting 
tlie  financial  stabiUty  of  thj  federation;  or  affecting  the  currency  of  the  fed¬ 
eration  and  the  issue  of  bank  notes.  ‘ 

Most  important  from  the  political  point  of  view  in  the  light  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  many  underdeveloped  countries  and  in  British  Guiana,  was  the  re¬ 
servation  of  biUs  of  an  extraordinary  nature  adversely  affecting  the  property 
of  non-resident  Britishers,  or  resolutions  and  bills  which  sought  to  change  the 
constitution.  Conversely,  power  to  legislate  by  order-in-council  would  be  re- 
tuined  by  His  Majesty  in  matters  of  defence,  foreign  relations,  the  securing 
of  financial  stabiUty  and  the  maintenance  of  public  safety  and  order  when 
die  Secretary  of  State  thought  that  this  was  imperilled.  It  was  this  latter 
provision  wliich  most  irked  those  who  hankered  after  independence,  and  was 
the  ground  of  criticism  by  radicals  of  the  whole  scheme  of  federation.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how,  as  long  as  the  federation  remained  a  colony,  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  could  be  dispensed  witii.  It  was  merely  a  constitutional  reflection  of 
the  ultimate  responsibiUty  of  the  imperial  power. 

V 

The  London  Conference 

The  next  step  was  the  calling  of  a  conference  in  London  in  April,  1953. 
There,  it  was  hoped,  the  problems  and  disagreements  which  had  emerged  as 
a  result  of  the  pubUcation  of  the  Ranee  Report  would  be  thrashed  out.  Per¬ 
haps  now  that  such  disagreements  and  divisions  had  come  into  the  open,  the 
enthusiasm  for  a  meeting  in  the  West  Indies  could  not  be  sustained.  The 
attraction  which  London  as  a  metropolitan  centre  possessed  easily  overcame 
any  of  the  persisting  assertions  of  nationalism.  Federation  was  proving  to  be 
a  long  drawn-out  and  difficult  process  and  the  image  of  West  Indian  states¬ 
men  constitutionally  building  the  nation,  or  formulating  the  general  principle 
upon  which  it  was  to  be  based  had  almost  completely  faded  away.  Certainly 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  took  the  initiative  in  calling  the  Conference  there 
was  no  voice  of  demur. 
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The  Conference  was  attended  by  delegates  from  Antigua,  Barbados, 
Dominica,  Grenada,  Jamaica,  Montserrat,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis  and  Anguilla,  St. 
Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Trinidad  and  Tobago  and  the  United  Kingdom.  British 
Guiana  and  British  Honduras,  whose  legislators  had  rejected  the  S.C.A.C. 
report,  sent  only  observers. 

It  was  a  lengthy  conference  (April  13th  -  30th)  when  we  think  in  terms 
of  what  actually  w'as  achieved  (2"),  and  the  divisions  which  had  previously 
manifested  themselves  were  still  very  apparent.  It  was  clear  too,  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  machinery  of  the  c-on temporary  West  Indian  governments  was 
not  fully  competent  to  establish  the  necessary  pre-federal  machinery.  Nor  had 
tlie  elected  members  turned  it  as  yet  sufficiently  to  West  Indian  purposes  for 
tliem  to  make  the  best  possible  c'ontribution.  The  West  Indian  delegates 
came  to  the  conference  therefore  more  as  pohticians  possessed  of  slogans  than 
as  statesmen  moving  towards  a  definite  solution  of  their  country’s  pohtical 
problems. 

Since  the  problems  involved  were  to  a  great  extent  technical,  the  initiative 
lay  largely  with  the  Colonial  Office,  which  alone  commanded  resources 
adequate  to  the  task.  The  early  enthusiasm  which  saw  in  hastily  constructed 
draft  constitutions  the  solution  of  the  problem,  had  now  to  be  replaced  by 
detailed  consideration  of  specific  problems.  The  bureaucratic  apparatus  in 
the  West  Indies  showed  itself  incapable  of  the  task.  Nowhere  in  the  West 
Indies  had  there  emerged  as  yet  the  institutions,  or  the  individuals,  capable 
of  preparing  the  relevant  documents  which  would  contribute  to  a  solution 
of  the  issues. 

Yet  the  Conference  was  a  success.  Working  with  the  Standing  Closer  As¬ 
sociation  Committee’s  report  as  its  base,  it  was  able  to  fashion  a  “Plan  for 
a  British  Caribbean  Federation”  (2^). 

The  amendments  to  the  S.C.A.C.  scheme  of  organization  differed  greatly 
in  importance.  Some  merely  resulted  from  the  fact  that  British  Guiana  and 
British  Honduras  had  decided  not  to  participate  in  the  new  federation.  Of 
similar  limited  importance  was  the  decision  that  the  Governor-General  should 
not  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 
and  tlie  Cayman  Islands.  Other  minor  amendments  were  the  change  of  name 
of  the  lower  House,  from  House  of  Assembly  to  House  of  Representatives; 
the  reduction  in  the  residential  qualification  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  five  years  to  three. 

More  important  was  the  placing  of  the  raising  of  loans  on  the  ‘Concurrent 
list.  Since  so  much  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  federation  lay  in  the  in¬ 
creased  power  which  collective  action  in  measures  such  as  these  would  have, 
this  move  was  essentially  a  weakening  of  the  central  government.  Another 
placed  the  raising  of  income  tax  on  the  Concurrent  list,  but  precluded  the 
f  ederal  Government  from  raising  any  such  revenue  during  the  first  live  years 
of  its  existence.  This  provision  was  made  to  ensure  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  have  any  undue  powers  of  taxation,  since  in  the  first  few  years 
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of  its  existence  its  functions  would  be  extremely  limited  and  its  need  of 
revenue  correspondingly  small.  Although  this  amendment,  like  the  preceding 
one,  was  based  on  the  creation  of  a  weak  federal  government  it  was  indicative 
of  a  lack  of  opposition  to  its  ultimate  strengthening. 

The  amendment  that  dealt  with  immigration  was  of  great  importance.  The 
Conference  recommended  that  the  preamble  to  the  constitution  should  ex¬ 
pressly  state  that  there  should  be  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  movement 
of  people  and  goods.  It  also  put  “immigration,  emigration  and  deportation”, 
the  movement  of  persons  other  than  aliens  between  units,  and  the  movement 
of  aliens  themselves,  on  the  Exclusive  list.  Moreover,  the  power  of  legislation 
in  this  matter  was  specifically  not  to  be  used  to  restrict  immigration  of  per¬ 
sons  other  tlian  aliens  on  economic  grounds. 

It  was  these  strong  assertions  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  movement  that 
led  to  controversy  and  much  subsequent  negotiation.  Reservations  on  this 
point  were  made  by  a  member  of  the  Trinidad  delegation,  the  sole  dissentient 
voice  heard  at  the  Conference,  which  was  held  in  private.  This  stand  led  to 
a  great  deal  of  acrimony  and  suspicion,  and  eventually  a  special  conference 
had  to  be  called  in  order  to  overcome  disagreements  on  this  point. 

Finally,  there  was  a  reversal  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Standing  Closer 
Association  Committee  that  membership  of  unit  legislatures  should  disqualify 
from  membership  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  sug¬ 
gestion  was  to  provoke  a  great  deal  of  controversy  in  the  West  Indies  and 
led  to  allegations  of  personal  motive  on  the  part  of  participants.  Undoubtedly 
the  decision  in  such  a  weak  federal  structure  to  allow  participation  in  both 
unit  and  federal  legislatures  would  have  led  to  an  even  greater  weakening  of 
the  federal  structure  in  practice.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  at  the  19.56 
London  Conference  this  decision  was  reversed.  Likewise  repealed  therefore, 
was  the  1953  provision  that  members  of  the  unit  legislatures  could  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Council  of  State  provided  that  they  were  not  members  of  the 
Executive  Councils  of  their  respective  territories. 

It  was  at  the  1953  London  Conference,  too,  that  the  basic  agreement  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  method  proposed  for  giving  financial  aid  to  the  new 

federation  was  obtained.  The  principle  enunciated  in  the  S.C.A.C.  report  was 
that  aid  should  be  given  through  the  Federal  Government  without  recourse 
to  any  detailed  control.  This  was  clearly  ba.scd  on  the  belief  that  aid  would 
be  continued  for  a  limited  period  only;  and  tlid  not  preclude  the  resumption 
of  detailed  control  if  the  situation  deteriorated.  The  assumption  was  howe\'er, 
that  change  would  be  for  the  good.  Yet, 

“if,  on  the  other  hand  the  Federal  Government  felt  ohli^ed  to  supplement  the  Krauts 
from  Her  Majesty’s  Kovernment  and  found  itself  iiuahli-  to  meet  the  additional  i-ost 
from  its  own  resources  Her  Majesty’s  government  would  naturally  be  liound  to  consider 
a  request  for  additional  assistance.  In  that  event  the  United  Kingdom  Parliament  woidd 
require  to  be  fully  satisfierl  that  ad<litional  assistance  was  unavoidable.  This  would  en- 
taU  a  scrutiny  of  the  financial  position  lH)tb  of  the  territories  involved  and  of  the 
federation  itself  and  woidd  thus  inevitably  re-open  the  whole  fiuestion  of  the  degree 
of  financial  control  to  be  exerciseil  by  Hi  r  Majesty’s  Gowrninent  in  granting  assistance 
of  this  character”  (p.  11). 
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Since  it  is  clear  that  the  achievement  of  federation  is  unlikely  to  lead  to 
such  a  quickened  pace  of  economic  life  as  to  guarantee  stability,  the  problem 
of  reduction  to  colonial  status  through  financial  embarrassment  remained  as 
a  threat  ovtT  the  proposed  federation,  until  1956  when  new  formulae  more 
appropriate  to  the  conditions  of  the  modern  world  were  tentatively  advanced. 

1’he  Secretary  of  State  also  announced  at  the  1953  Conference  that,  subject 
to  the  consent  of  Parliament,  £500,000  would  be  granted  towards  meeting 
the  expenses  of  establishing  the  capital  of  the  federafion. 

Perhaps  the  most  imjiortant  decision  at  the  1953  conference  was  the  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  the  amendment  of  the  constitution.  The  S.C.A.C.  had  en- 
\isaged  tlie  federation  being  created  by  order-in-c(>uncil  and  of  modifications 
to  the  constitution  ileriving  from  this  source.  In  view  of  the  Canadian  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  matter,  the  Conference  was  probably  wise  in  repudiating  the  sug- 
Cestions  of  the  S.C.A.C.  and  in  laying  down  a  definite  procedure  for  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment.  The  power  of  amendment  would  now  rest  with  the  fed¬ 
eral  legislature.  Such  an  amendment  would  need  to  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives;  would  require  the  assent  of  six  or 
more  of  the  legislatures.  It  would  not  be  assented  to  by  the  Governor-General 
but  would  be  referred  for  Her  Majesty’s  pleasure.  In  the  case  of  the  unit 
legislatures  consent  would  be  required  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  and  where 
a  second  chamber  e.xisted  the  assent  of  that  body  would  have  to  be  obtained 
as  well. 

There  was  to  be  a  moratorium  on  constitutional  change  for  the  first  five 
years,  and  it  was  agreed  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  there  should  be  a  con¬ 
ference  of  delegates  from  the  federation,  the  unit  legislatures  and  the  United 
Kingdom  in  order  to  revise  the  constitution.  Finally,  although  the  Conference 
itself  introduced  some  minor  amendments  to  the  distribution  of  seats  in  the 

House  of  Representatives,  as  a  result  of  the  defection  of  British  Guiana  and 

British  Honduras,  provision  was  made  to  render  any  change  in  the  distribu¬ 

tion  of  seats  impossible  without  the  cxjusent  of  the  units  concerned. 

VI 

The  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Movement 

The  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Movement  was  called  in  order  to  help 
resolve  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  in  1953  over  the  control  of  migration. 
An  important  aspect  of  the  ideology  sustaining  the  idea  of  federation  was  the 
belief  in  the  possibilit)  of  regional  ec'onoinic  development,  and  to  nearly 
everjone  in  the  West  Indies  this  seemed  to  imply  freedom  of  movement. 

The  issue  is  an  imixirtant  one  as  indicating  the  types  of  conflict  between 
federal  and  unit  areas  that  are  likely  to  emerge.  Trinidad  as  a  receiving 
country  for  migrants  found  herself  in  conflict  \vith  those  territories  which 
were  exporting  their  surplus  populations.  The  action  of  the  Trinidad  Govern¬ 
ment  a  few  years  earlier  in  seeking  to  deport  illegal  immigrants  had  provoked 
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a  suspicion  of  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  Trinidad  Government  and 
people.  In  actual  practice  there  was  little  ground  for  assuming  an  identity 
of  views  between  government  and  people  on  this  issue.  The  extension  of  adult 
suffrage  had  in  fact  produced  an  identification  of  the  people  with  the  island, 
which  led  to  a  certain  popular  response  to  the  attack  against  the  “small  is¬ 
landers”;  yet,  both  on  the  political  and  popular  levels,  there  was  much  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  move  against  the  immigrants.  But  it  was  not  the  latter  pheno¬ 
menon  which  received  dramatic  publiciy  in  the  other  territories.  The  issue 
was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  two  most  important  political 
leaders  in  the  islands  concerned  were  rivals  for  general  leadership  in  the 
South  Caribbean,  and  both  were  conceived  of  as  potential  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  emerging  federation. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  London  Conference  reservations  of 
the  Trinidad  delegation  had  repercussions  throughout  the  Southern  Caribbean. 
Barbados,  where  personalities  and  policies  came  most  into  conflict  with  Tri¬ 
nidad,  took  the  lead  in  opposition.  A  resolution  passed  in  the  Barbados  House 
of  Assembly  stated:  “This  House  stresses  that  freedom  of  movement  for  West 
Indians  among  the  federated  units  of  which  they  are  native  is  essential  to" 
any  scheme”  (36).  It  accordingly  asked  for  the  devising  of  a  scheme  by  which 
legislation  guaranteeing  freedom  of  movement  could  be  passed  immediately 
after  the  achievement  of  federation.  A  conference  to  determine  the  matter  was 
further  suggested  and  this  found  a  sympathetic  response  in  many  islands. 

A  conference  was  therefore  called— again  on  the  initiative  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government— in  Trinidad  on  this  subject.  The  final  result  was  a  compromise. 
The  atinosphere  in  Trinidad  was  cordial.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
objection  raised  in  London  was  by  a  nominated  member  of  the  Legislative 
and  Executive  Councils— that  two  of  the  elected  members  of  the  island  legis¬ 
lature  were  themselves  immigrants  from  other  islands  and  that  an  opposition 
campaign  had  been  launched  against  the  Government’s  plan. 

As  a  token  of  goodwill  the  Trinidad  Government  decided  to  relax  restric¬ 
tions  on  a  large  class  of  immigrants,  and  aided  by  this  general  atmosphere 
the  Conference  came  to  unanimous  agreement.  Immigration  control  on  health 
and  security  grounds  would  remain  on  the  unit  list;  movement  of  persons 
on  grounds  other  than  health  and  security  would  be  placed  on  the  Concurrent 
list  with  the  proviso  that  any  unit  legislation  in  force  at  the  expiry  oP*five 
years  after  federation  would  bec'ome  obsolete  unless  approved  of  by  both 
iiouses  of  the  federal  legislature;  and  similarly  any  unit  legislation  would  have 
to  be  approved  by  joint  re.solution  f)l  Ixith  houses  within  two  months  of  its 
enactment  by  the  unit  legislature  if  they  were  to  have  any  validity. 

What  the  proposals  did  in  effect  was  to  give  a  breathing  space  of  five  years 
during  which  the  units  would  have  a  considerable  initiative,  but  at  the  end 
of  which  period  the  federal  authorities  would  have  the  ultimate  say.  More¬ 
over,  the  Conference  agreed  with  the  proposal  of  the  1953. Conference  that 
the  preamble  to  the  constitution  should  recite  that  the  federation  has  as  one 
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of  its  main  aims  the  establishment  of  freedom  of  movement  in  the  area.  The 
Trinidad  resistance  was  thus  ultimately  overcome. 

VII 

The  London  Conference  of  1956 

The  final  agreement  on  West  Indian  federation  was  achieved  in  lx>ndon 
in  1956  (’2*).  While  at  the  1953  Conference  immigration  and  the  reservation 
of  Trinidad  delegates  had  proved  a  stumbling  block,  at  the  1956  meeting 
the  biggest  difficulty  was  the  question  of  the  customs  union  which  particu¬ 
larly  ^fected  the  Jamaican  delegation.  The  immigration  problem  had  led  to 
special  machinery  before  agi-eement  could  be  reached,  and  the  customs  union 
issue  which  was  technically  a  more  complicated  one  still  awaits  a  definitive 
solution. 

It  can  safely  be  said  that  at  no  previous  conference  had  there  been  so  much 
'disagreement  and  conflict  among  the  West  Indian  delegates.  Nor  is  this 
surprising,  for  concrete  and  specific  problems  were  now  being  tackled,  and 
with  a  realistic  evaluation  of  internal  political  alignments.  From  tlie  news¬ 
paper  reports  on  the  Conference— held  in  secret  session— it  would  appear  that 
conflict  centred  around  three  points,  first  that  of  independence  versus  sub¬ 
servience  to  trie  Colonial  Office,  secondly  over  the  customs  issue,  and  thirdly 
over  the  site  of  the  federal  capital. 

From  the  published  report  of  the  proceedings  it  appears  that  the  initiative 
tor  the  most  part  lay*with  the  Colonial  Office.  The  confident  tone  of  the  nation- 
builders  was  now  almost  completely  abandoned  by  some  delegations. 

The  Caribbean  tielegates  anti  observers  thanked  Her  Majesty’s  Government  for  the 
Support  they  had  always  given  to  the  eoneept  of  federation  and  expressed  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  bring  it  to  a  siiecessful  conclusion.  They  regretted  the  delays  with  which 
federation  had  met  but  hoped  that  the  eleven  years  that  had  passed  since  Colonel  Oliver 
Stanley’s  despatch  —  years  during  which  the  units  themselves  had  all  made  remarkable 
constitutional  progress  —  had  not  been  wasted,  and  the  federation,  the  constitution  of 
which  they  now  intended  to  agree,  would  be  laid  on  sound  foundations  politically  and 
economically  (p.  5). 

There  was  no  real  need  for  this  apologetic  note,  but  it  may  have  been  in¬ 
duced  by  an  awareness  of  the  continued  need  for  economic  assistance. 

The  Jamaican  delegation— in  accordance  with  the  oft-reiterated  views  of 
the  Chief  Minister— was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  question  of  aid  should 
be  completely  divorced  from  that  of  continuing  colonial  status.  This  point  of 
view  received  the  endorsement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
who  in  his  opening  address  said  that  complete  independence  and  autonomy 
financially  and  politically  was  a  mirage,  and  hinted  that  aid  perhaps  along 
the  lines  of  the  Colombo  plan  would  still  be  forthcoming  from  Her  Majesty’s 
Government.  However,  in  the  immediate  future  no  change  was  envisaged  by 
any  of  the  delegations  in  the  manner  in'^hich  aid  from  the  United  Kingdom 
would  be  given  ta  the  new  colony.  Indeed  the  delegates  to  this  final  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  constitution  of  the  federation  went  on  record  as  demanding  in- 
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creased  assistance  for  the  establishment  of  a  federal  capital.  It  is  within  this 
context  that  the  demand  for  increased  popular  control  took  place. 

The  demand  for  changes  of  the  constitution  in  a  more  democratic  direction 
came  from  the  Jamaican  delegation,  whose  country  had  advanced  furthest 
l>olitically,  and  where  both  the  major  parties  had  agreed  on  demands  for 
constitutional  reform  amounting  to  complete  internal  self-government.  Indeed, 
the  Jamaican  delegation  used  this  opportunity  for  further  discussions  with  tlie 
Colonial  Office  of  their  own  constitutional  position. 

The  result  of  these  representations  were  important  alterations  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Council  of  State  and  agreement  on  procedure  for  the  nomin¬ 
ation  of  Senators. 

It  was  decided  that  the  three  ex-officio  members  proposed  for  the  Council 
of  State  should  be  ehminated.  Instead,  the  Governor-General  would  nominate 
three  officials  who  would  merely  have  the  right  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
Council  and  to  take  part  in  its  discussions.  Further,  the  three  Senators  to  be 
appointed  to  the  Council  of  State  would  be  nominated  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  principle  of  nomination  to  the  Senate  remained  acceptable.  Indeed  the 
Chief  Minister  of  Jamaica  has  recently  re-iterated  his  opposition  in  principle 
to  an  elected  second  chamber.  The  difficulty  in  the  proposal  for  nomination 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  gave  the  Governor-General  unlimited  discretion.  The 
1956  Conference  directed  that  the  unit  legislatures  should  be  consulted  in 
making  such  appointments. 

With  regard  to  the  customs  union  issue,  the  sensitivity  of  the  Jamaican 
delegation  was  understandable,  since  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  island’s 
revenue  was  derived  from  customs  duties.  In  this  respect  Trinidad  whose 
main  soiurce  of  revenue  was  derived  from  royalties  and  income  tax  from  the 
oil  companies  could  afford  to  adopt  an  extremely  hberal  view  of  the  matter 
and  its  delegation  accordingly  pressed  for  an  immediate  customs  union.  The 
Jamaican  delegation,  on  the  otlier  hand,  approached  the  matter  more 
cautiously. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  was  reached  almost  exactly  along  the  lines 
adopted  over  the  problem  of  immigration.  The  principle  was  accepted  that 
it  NA’as  “essential  to  the  economic  strengtli  of  the  area  that  there  should  be  an 
integrated  trade  policy  for  the  Federation  and  that  there  should  be  introduced 
as  far  and  as  quickly  as  practicable  a  Customs  Union,  including  internal  Free 
Trade”  (p.  8,  para  25);  and  that  a  statement  to  this  effect  should  be  included 
in  the  preamble  to  the  federation.  In  the  meantime  provision  was  made  for 
the  appointment  of  an  additional  Commission  on  Trade  and  Tariffs  to  report 
on  the  technical,  fiscal  and  economic  problems  of  a  customs  union,  bearing  in 
mind  the  possible  accession  of  British  Guiana  and  British  Honduras. 

The  final  sign  of  disunity  in  the  Conference  was  the  disagreement  over  the 
Site  of  the  capital.  The  1953  conference  had  recommended  that  the  capital 
should  be  located  in  Grenada;  but  subsequently  it  became  clear  that  Grenada 
was  unacceptable. 


I 
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The  clainjs  for  the  federal  capital  which  now  emerged  could  not  be 
determined  at  the  Conference.  The  matter  was  eventually  turned  over 
to  a  Commission  to  be  comprised  entirely  of  people  from  outside  the 
area  who  would  make  in\partial  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  site. 
The  criteria  which  thev  were  to  use  were  the  state  of  political  sentiment  in 
the  area,  as  well  as  the  material  questions  of  facility  of  communications  and 
contact,  availability  and  .suitability  of  existing  sites. 

The  final  decision  however  would  be  taken  by  the  Standing  Federation 
Committee.  This  new  Committee  was  to  remain  in  being  until  the  first  federal 
elections  had  resulted  in  the  setting  up  of  a  Federal  Government.  Its  chair¬ 
man  would  be  the  Comptroller  of  Development  and  Welfare,  who  would  act 
as  Commissioner  for  the  preparation  of  the  federal  organization.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  would  in  composition  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Conference  with 
three  delegates  each  from  Jamaica,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  the  Leeward  Is¬ 
lands,  and  four  from  the  Windward  Islands.  They  were  empowered  to  take 
whatever  steps  were  necessary  for  the  implementation  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Conference.  The  Secretary  of  State  would  however  be  responsible  for 
the  Public  Serx’ice  Commis.sion  and  for  the  initial  appointments  to  federal 
positions. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  final  London  Conference  was  the 
“dependent”  character  of  the  emergent  nation.  We  find  no  angry  espousal  of 
nationalism  at  the  expense  of  economic  well-being.  The  search  was  for  a 
formula  by  which  adequate  aid  could  be  continued;  and  indeed,  the  Con¬ 
ference  pressed  the  demand  for  an  increased  grant  for  the  establishment  of 
the  federal  capital. 

The  dependence  of  the  new  nation  on  the  imperial  power  was  also  evidenc¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  the  Commissionership  for  the  establishment  of  the  fed¬ 
eration,  the  siting  committee,  and  the  chairmanships  of  the  pre-federal  Com¬ 
missions  on  which  the  Conference  based  its  work  were  all  filled  by  English¬ 
men. 

VIII 

Thk  Work  of  the  Commissioners 

The  1956  Conference  was  able  to  carry  on  its  debates  with  a  much  shrewder 
idea  of  what  federation  actually  implied  than  the  previous  ones.  The  individual 
delegations  were  much  more  fully  briefed  on  the  implications  of  union  for 
their  individual  territories.  But  in  addition  there  had  been  accumulated  a 
certain  body  of  information  on  the  more  general  federal  problem  itself.  Just 
as  the  S.C.A.C.  report  furnished  an  adequate  basis  for  the  constitutional  de¬ 
cisions  of  1953,  so  the  other  commissions,  appointed  as  a  result  of  the  Montego 
Bay  Conference,  laid  the  groundwork  for  further  advance.  In  like  manner  the 
1956  Conference  was  able  to  draw  ujxiij  the  work  of  the  Commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  after  the  1953  Conference, 
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As  a  result  of  that  Conference  the  Holmes  Commission  on  the  Unification 
of  the  Civil  Service  (37)  was  set  up.  The  Commission  showed  itself  in  favour 
of  as  large  a  degree  of  unification  as  possible.  But  to  a  certain  extent  its  recom¬ 
mendations  were  irrelevant  because  the  degree  of  unification  required  de¬ 
pended  to  a  large  extent  on  the  prior  solution  f)f  the  federal-provincial  distri¬ 
bution  of  powers. 

The  administrative  apparatus  most  adequate  to  the  situation  must  await 
the  better  definition  of  the  situation  itself.  Even  a  few  years  later  when  more 
general  agreement  on  the  outlines  of  federation  had  been  reached  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  facetl  the  same  difficulty  although  in  a  less  acute 
form  (2^).  The  main  legal  framework  had  been  agreed  on,  but  the  relative 
stress  on  the  various  spheres  of  acti^’ity  appropriate  to  federal  action  could 
only  await  the  actual  formation  of  the  GoN  crnment. 

The  work  of  the  Judicial  Commissioner  suffered  little  from  tliis  diffi¬ 
culty  (2*).  His  main  task  really  was  not  to  initiate  uniformity  of  legislation 
but  to  advise  on  the  setting  up  of  a  Supreme  Court  for  the  federation.  This 
was  a  straightforward  matter  and  had  already  been  agreed  on.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  concerned  himself  with  the  practical  details  of  organization  which 
were  themselves  of  a  more  c'ontroxersial  nature.  Besides  the  judicial  w’ork 
relating  to  federal  matters  it  was  recommended  that  the  exjurt  undertake  ap¬ 
pellate  jurisdiction  in  certain  civil  and  criminal  matters.  In  this  the  West 
Indian  Court  of  Appeal  was  clearly  the  prototj'pe,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
such  work  will  lend  to  the  court  tlie  dignity  which  its  ix)litical  functions  in 
tlie  new  federation  require.  But  for  the  rest  the  projwsals,  although  con¬ 
troversial,  were  concerned  with  practical  details. 

The  work  of  the  Fiscal  Commissioner  w'as  probably  the  most  important, 
and  technically  the  most  difficult.  But  he,  too,  could  not  give  final  answers 
on  many  points  (2^). 

The  prosaic  work  of  investigation  had  been  completely  neglected  by  the 
West  Indian  advocates  of  federation.  It  was  not  appreciated  that  jx)litical 
autonomy  could  not  become  real  by  mere  exjustitution-making.  Internal  de¬ 
velopment  was  evaluated  in  the  separate  islands  and  territories  in  terms  of 
constitutional  progress,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  use  the  same  criteria  on 
the  wider  West  Indian  plane.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lesson  of  the  delays 
born  of  ignorance  and  administrative  unpreparedness  will  be  learnt,  and  that 
the  first  federal  government,  however  impatient  for  action,  will  realize  that 
the  pro\ision  of  adequate  machinery  for  producing  the  data  relevant  to  wise 
policy  must  initially  be  created. 

The  delays  also  flowed  certain  embryonic  structures  to  cxnne  into  existence 
whose  experience  is  a  reliable  guide  to  many  of  the  problems  which  a  federal 
government  must  face.  Before  the  formal  act  of  setting  up  such  a  government 
much  has  been  achieved  by  “functional  federation”,  by  joint  action  preceding 
a  general  ix)litical  arrangement,  and  to  an  examination  of  this  “functional 
federalism”  we  shall  shortly  tm-a 
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I  IX 

The  1957  Conference 

To  some  extent  these  matters  were  taken  into  account  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Standing  Federation  Committee  held  in  January,  1957,  in  Jamaica,  but 
it  was  dominated  emotionally  by  what  in  the  long  run  may  prove  to  be  the 
least  important  of  the  issues  involved  in  federal  government  —  the  question 
f  of  the  location  of  the  federal  capital. 

The  Site  Commission  had  been  appointed  by  the  previous  conference  be¬ 
cause  of  failure  to  reach  agreement  among  the  delegates.  The  original  pro¬ 
posals  of  Trinidad  by  the  S.C.A.C.  had  been  reversed  in  1953  at  the  insistence 
I  of  the  Jamaican  delegation.  The  Trinidad  delegation,  in  its  turn,  was  quite  un- 
I  prepared  to  accept  Barbados,  and  as  a  result  Grenada  was  chosen  as  the  site 
of  the  federal  capital.  The  suitability  of  Grenada  came  into  question  both 
because  of  the  devastation  of  a  hurricane  and  i^  general  unsuitability.  As 
a  consequence  the  issue  had  been  re-opened  in  1956  and  an  impartial  Site 
Commission  appointed. 

The  Report  of  the  Site  Commission  was  issued  a  few  days  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Standing  Federation  Committee  and  touched  off  a  public  debate 
which  undoubtedly  influenced  the  thinking  of  the  delegates.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  had  bee’'  asked  to  select  three  sites  in  order  of  their  preference  but 
the  final  decision  was  to  rest  with  the  Committee.  The  Commission  in  tact 
gave  their  choice  and  order  of  preference  thus:  1.  Barbados,  2.  Jamaica,  3.  Tri¬ 
nidad. 

The  logic  of  the  decision  was  ostensibly  founded,  in  the  first  place,  on  the 
need  for  the  federal  capital  to  have  a  base  town  from  which  to  draw  its 
services,  while  preserving  its  own  distinctiveness;  and  secondly,  on  the  need 
for  adequate  communications,  both  with  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies  as  well 
as  the  outside  world.  These  criteria  automatically  eliminated  the  smaller  is¬ 
lands  and  the  choice  was  seen  to  lie  between  Trinidad,  Barbados  and  Jamaica. 
Trinidad  was  eliminated  because  of  alleged  corruption  and  instability  in  its 
political  life;  Jamaica  was  ruled  out  because  of  her  size,  so  that  Barbados  was 
rendered  the  “logical”  choice. 

The  strictures  which  the  Commission  levelled  at  Trinidad  had  been  so 
widely  held  that  under  different  conditions  they  might  have  been  found  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  general  West  Indian  opinion;  Trinidad  would  have  been  left 
in  isolation  to  reject  the  Commissioners’  report;  and  once  Trinidad  was  elimin¬ 
ated  Barbados  would,  indeed,  have  appeared  to  be  the  “logical”  choice. 

However,  the  report  presented  was  widely  alleged  throughout  the  West 
Indies  to  have  been  the  product  of  partiality  and  prejudice.  Among  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  in  favour  of  Barbados  were  the  facts  that  it  had  been  in 
!  uninterrupted  British  possession,  and  that  it  was  exposed  to  the  prevailing 
winds  as  compared  with  torrid  Trinidad.  Further  the  Commission  suggested 
j  that  if  the  capital  were  located  in  Jamaica  it  should  be  placed  in  the  cool  of 
I  the  hills. 
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These,  and  similar  comments,  were  seized  upon  by  nationalist  sentiment  as 
indicating  that  the  Commissioners  were  out  of  touch  with  West  Indian  aspi¬ 
rations  and  had  conceived  their  task  as  one  of  choosing  a  capital  which 
would  be  congenial  to  the  European  in  the  tropics. 

This  suspicion  of  prejudice  allowed  the  criticism  of  one  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  be  interpreted  as  a  criticism  of  the  West  Indian  community  itself. 
There  even  arose  a  movement  for  the  total  rejection  of  the  Commission  Report. 
But  the  nationalist  anti-colonial  feeling  which  pervaded  the  meeting  contented 
itself  with  a  reversal  of  the  choice  of  the  Commission.  Trinidad,  the  rejected, 
was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  capital  while  Barbados,  the  original  choice,  was 
the  first  eliminated. 

The  nationalist  fervour  was  further  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  on  the  eve 
of  the  federal  meeting  the  appointment  of  a  European  to  the  post  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  announced.  It  had  been  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  West  Indian  would  be  appointed  to  the  post  since  in  recent 
years  all  the  senior  judgeships  in  the  Caribbean  had  been  held  by  West  In¬ 
dians.  This  matter  not  only  aroused  protest  from  within  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Bar  Association,  but  from  the  Standing  Federation  Committee  itself. 

The  rise  of  nationalism  was  also  shown  in  the  decision  to  drop  the  title  j 
of  the  British  Caribbean  Federation;  the  Committee  decided  “with  a  sense  I 
of  history”  that  the  union  should  be  called  “The  West  Indies”.  . 

For  the  rest  the  Committee  was  concerned  with  the  more  prosaic  details  of 
organization.  A  final  draft  of  the  constitution  was  approved  and  resolutions 
were  passed  enshrining  the  principle  of  freedom  of  movement  to  the  capital 
site.  Fuller  attention  was  also  given  to  the  details  of  establishment,  and  it  was 
decided  that  planning  and  statistical  units,  which  would  be  concerned  with  ] 
regional  developments,  should  be  established.  | 


Part  B 

FUNCTIONAL  FEDERALISM 

From  early  in  the  discussions  of  federation  it  became  apparent  to  those  who 
were  intimately  concerned  with  the  actual  conduct  of  West  Indian  affairs  that 
the  project  would  be  difficult  of  achievement.  This  was  one,  though  not  the  ( 
only,  source  of  the  constant  re-iteration  of  the  need  to  co-operate,  even  with-  ■ 
out  the  achievement  of  political  unity.  j 

The  initial  impetus  to  regional  co-operation  on  a  non-constitutional  level  | 
was  given  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1896 

It  was  recommended  in  their  report  that  an  Imperial  Department  of  Agri-  ( 
culture  should  be  set  up  for  the  Leewards  and  Windward  Islands,  and  having  j 

aln  1845  Lord  Elgin  hd  called  a  conference  to  deal  with  Indian  Immigration,  and  the  estab-  j 
lishment  of  a  convict  prison  had  also  beep  discussed  op  a  regional  level.  | 
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advisory  functions  for  the  more  developed  islands  and  territories  of  British 
Guiana,  Trinidad  and  Jamaica  which  already  possessed  adequate  services  of 
their  own.  Such  a  Department  was  established  in  1898  and  financed  for  a 
considerable  period  from  imperial  funds  before  local  governments  assumed 
responsibility.  Its  function  was  to  raise,  by  means  of  research  and  teaching, 
the  standard  of  agricultural  practice  in  the  area  and  thus  the  general  standard 
of  prosperity. 

A  few  years  after  it  had  come  into  existence  there  was  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  work  of  the  Department,  and  of  its  first  Director,  Sir  Daniel  Morris, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  idea.  The  development  of  a  separate  Department 
of  Agricultmre  in  Barbados  led  to  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Imperial  Depart¬ 
ment  which  was  overcome,  but  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  College  of 
Tropical  Agriculture  eventually  led  to  its  supersession. 

The  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  was  again  revived  in  the  late 
1920’s  and  the  influence  of  the  idea  can  be  seen  in  the  proposals  made  by 
the  Closer  Union  Commission  in  1933  for  a  joint  Department  of  the  Leewards 
and  Windwards  with  an  advisory  Committee  from  Trinidad  (2?). 

The  next  major  step  in  regional  co-operation,  and  one  which  had  such  an 
^  emotional  impact  on  the  region  that  it  was  subsequently  cited  by  many  of 
I  the  early  apostles  of  federation,  was  the  Quarantine  Conference  of  1904  in 
Barbados  whicL  led  to  the  establishment  of  uniform  quarantine  laws  and 
practices  for  the  area  (49). 

Subsequently  regional  conferences  of  one  sort  or  another  were  held  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects,  but  while  they  tended  to  produce  a  uniformity  of 
outlook  their  influence  should  not  be  overrated.  Such  uniformity  as  did  de¬ 
velop  undoubtedly  helped  to  render  federation  easier  but  its  effects  were  in¬ 
direct  rather  than  direct. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  these  conferences  were  restricted  ones  in 
the  sense  that  they  usually  involved  only  the  senior  civil  servants  of  the  area. 
For  a  long  period  senior  positions  in  the  public  services  were  predominantly 
held  by  Englishmen,  or  at  least  by  people  oriented  towards  the  United  King¬ 
dom  rather  than  the  West  Indies.  Uniformity  of  legislation  and  the  practice 
of  conferences  did  not  bring  about  unity  of  West  Indian  sentiment,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  being  in  no  way  identified  with  the  mass  of  the  people  who  were 
to  constitute  the  new  nation. 

Another  early  instance  of  truly  functional  collaboration  by  the  governments 
of  the  area  was  in  the  sphere  of  higher  education.  The  training  undertaken 

!by  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  West  Indian  Agricultural 
training  school  in  Trinidad  were  taken  over  by  the  Imperial  College  in  Tri¬ 
nidad. 

I  Sir  Norman  Lamont,  the  British  M.P.  who  possessed  interests  in  Trinidad, 
'  had  for  many  years  urged  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  agriculture  in  the  area  (15).  He  had  also  pointed  out  that  any  colony 

I  or  colonies  that  took  the  lead  in  establishing  such  a  centre  for  tropical  edu¬ 
cation  would  come  to  have  an  Empire-wide  significance. 
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The  establishment  of  the  Imperial  College  was  in  a  sense  the  result  of  a 
similar  idea  applied  in  reverse.  The  initiative  in  establishing  the  College  did  j 
not  come  from  Trinidad.  Its  inspiration  and  scope  were  imperial:  its  location 
in  the  West  Indies  in  a  sense  accidental.  Yet  the  region  as  a  whole  benefited  * 
from  its  establishment.  In  the  first  place  special  research  schemes  of  signifi-  i 
cance  for  the  area  were  undertaken;  secondly  the  College  performed  certain 
advisory  services  for  the  area;  and  thirdly,  there  were  special  training  schemes 
from  which  the  area  reaped  the  greatest  benefit.  While  the  institution  was 
devised  primarily  as  a  means  of  affording  a  special  training  for  people  enter¬ 
ing  the  colonial  agricultural  service  and  therefore  concentrated  on  post-gradu¬ 
ate  work  and  research,  special  Diploma  courses  were  set  up  which  were 
primarily  attended  by  West  Indians. 

The  markedly  imperial  nature  of  the  institution  and  the  early  experiences 
of  West  Indian  students  led  to  charges  of  racial  discrimination  against  the 
College,  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  renewed  (14).  But  this  has  not 
affected  the  public  support  of  the  College  nor  hindered  the  appreciation  of 
the  governments  of  the  area  of  the  services  rendered.  That  the  first  West  In¬ 
dian  to  be  appointed  head  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture  had  been  trained 
at  the  Imperial  College  has  not  passed  unnoticed.  But  even  before  this  the  I 
Diplomate  of  the  Imperial  College  had  opened  senior  positions  to  West  In-  | 
dians  in  the  administration  of  agriculture  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
closed. 

Joint  support  for  the  special  contribution  of  the  imperial  institution  is  not 
however  the  most  important  aspect  of  collabration  in  higher  education.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  report  of  the  Irvine  Commission  a  decision  was  made  to  establish 
a  University  College  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1948  the  first  Principal  was 
appointed  (’2*).  The  new  institution  is  clearly  destined,  as  the  Irvine  Com¬ 
mittee  foresaw,  to  play  an  extremely  important  part  in  fostering  national  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  British  West  Indies;  but  our  concern  with  the  institution 
here  is  much  narrower. 

The  establishment  of  the  University  College  took  place  at  roughly  the  same  I 
period  as  the  early  negotiations  for  federation,  but  quite  independently.  The  j 
special  machinery  that  was  devised  for  this  purpose  was  a  Quinquennial  Ad-  f 
visory  Committee  comprised  of  the  Financial  Secretaries  of  the  various  terri¬ 
tories;  but  when  the  Regional  Economic  Committee  was  established  this  i 

activity  fell  within  its  sphere.  Thus  the  establishment  of  Departments  of  f 

Agriculture  and  Economics  were  first  discussed  at  that  Committee. 

The  problems  posed  by  the  administration  of  the  University  in  this  fashion  | 
were  many.  In  general  it  has  been  accepted  in  the  area  that  the  pattern  of 
governance  of  the  University  should  follow  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  so 
that  the  institution  can  preserve  its  autonomy.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  how¬ 
ever,  the  autonomy  of  the  university  is  preserved  less  by  the  formal  machinery 
involved  than  by  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  worked.  The  University  Grants 
Committee,  which  acts  as  an  intermediary  between  the  University  and  the 
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state,  is  largely  composed  of  people  who  have  themselves  engaged  in  univer¬ 
sity  life  and  administration.  The  arrangements  proposed  for  the  West  Indies 
—  whatever  the  formal  resemblance  to  the  British  system  —  meant  that  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  university  policy  would  lie  largely  in  the  hands  of  civil  servants 
and  politicians,  many  of  whom  might  not  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  or 
sympathy  with  the  aims  and  ideals  of  a  university. 

One  suggested  solution  to  the  problem  has  been  made  by  the  official  visitors 
to  the  University  (38).  In  their  report,  generally  known  as  the  Penson  Com¬ 
mittee  Report,  they  suggest  the  creation  of  a  special  committee  in  which,  in 
addition  to  the  Financial  Secretaries,  or  other  appropriate  government  ap¬ 
pointees,  there  would  be  representatives  of  the  Inter-University  Council.  The 
inclusion  of  the  latter  would  ensure  that  the  traditions  appropriate  to  the 
University  would  be  introduced  into  the  area. 

The  suggested  arrangements  are  important  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  expenditure  on  the  University  is  likely  to  absorb  a  substantial  part 
of  federal  revenue.  Moreover,  it  is  envisaged  that  the  British  tradition  of  uni¬ 
versity  autonomy  and  freedom  from  control  will  be  established.  Consequently 
a  weak  federal  government  possessed  of  largely  advisory  powers,  and  com¬ 
prised,  probably,  of  the  most  influential  politicians  in  the  area,  will  therefore 
have  a  substantial  part  of  its  jurisdiction  automatically  withdrawn  from  it.  In 
the  second  place  it  will  involve  “foreign”  participation  in  the  determination 
of  federal  expenditure  (since  the  appointees  of  the  Inter-University  Council 
will  come  from  the  United  Kingdom)  at  a  time  when  federation  is  seen  by 
the  leading  political  figures  of  the  area  as  the  road  to  nationhood,  inde¬ 
pendence  and  Dominion  status. 

The  administration  of  the  University,  as  the  first  major  form  of  financial  co¬ 
operation,  has  led  to  the  emergence  of  problems  characteristic  of  group  re¬ 
lations  under  federalism.  In  the  case  of  the  University  College  Hospital,  the 
Jamaican  Government  agreed  to  meet  the  full  costs  of  its  maintenance.  This 
was  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  placing  of  the  hospital  in  Jamaica 
would  have  immediate  and  practical  benefits  for  the  colony.  Jamaica  would 
derive  from  external  sources  a  capital  grant  for  a  hospital;  the  patient  popu¬ 
lation  would  be  drawn  almost  entirely  from  Jamaica,  and  a  teaching  hospital 
in  the  area  would  have  a  vitalizing  effect  on  the  medical  services  generally. 
Only  the  costs  of  teaching  were  to  be  borne  by  the  University  College  itself. 

In  a  short  while,  however,  calls  for  a  revision  of  the  situation  were  made. 
The  Jamaican  Government  found  the  expenditure  on  the  hospital  higher  than 
anticipated,  and  in  any  case  considerably  higher  than  the  usual  costs  of  a 
general  non-teaching  hospital  in  tire  area.  These  additional  costs  flowed 
directly  or  indirectly  from  its  functions  as  a  teaching  hospital.  Therefore,  it 
was  argued,  it  was  inequitable  for  Jamaica  to  be  required  to  meet  the  full 
costs  of  the  institution. 

Again,  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  for  the  University  College  itself 
have  been  allocated  among  the  different  units  has  itself  been  the  subject 
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matter  of  some  discussion.  From  the  inception  of  the  College  the  allocation 
has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  population  of  the  territories  involved. 
Fortunately,  except  in  the  case  of  British  Honduras,  the  proiiortion  of  students 
attending  the  College  has  roughly  paralleled  the  actual  population  ratio  of 
the  units.  Hence  the  proposal  that  the  contribution  should  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  student  population  has  not  been  seriously  entertained.  More  important 
have  been  the  suggestions  that  contributions  should  be  proportionate  to 
national  wealth,  the  richer  c'ommunities  contributing  proportionally  more. 
However,  as  national  income  statistics  for  the  constituent  units  are  not  readily 
available,  such  an  approach  has  been  impossible  in  actual  practice. 

Economic  Co-operation  and  the  Regional  Economic:  Commitiee 

The  common  geographical  and  economic  situation  of  the  West  Indies  gave  i 
rise  inevitably  to  certain  limited  forms  of  co-operation.  There  was  a  CDinmon 
interest  which  led  at  the  turn  of  the  centur)’  to  join  action  in  the 
matter  of  mail  contracts  and  the  securing  of  external  markets,  notably  in  the 
case  of  Canada.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  sugar  in  the  economy  and 
its  desperate  position  of  almost  chronic  crisis,  this  ilulnstr^•  took  the  lead  in 
joint  action.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  problems  of  the  sugar  j 

industry  were  responsible  for  the  setting  up  of  one  of  the  first  federal  insti-  | 

tutions  in  the  area;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  here  again  the  impulse  c-oming 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  setting  up  of  a  “Wc*st  Indian”  institution. 

The  work  of  the  Imperial  Dejiartment  of  Agriculture  cventuallv  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Barbados;  and  the  i 
work  of  its  Cane-Breeding  Station  was  of  such  excellence  that  the  West  Indian  *• 
Agricultural  Conference  held  in  Trinitlad  in  19.30  recommended  that  its  work  •; 
should  be  continued  and  strengthened.  With  the  aid  of  imperial  funds  the  j! 
station  was  transformed  into  a  central  station  for  the  whole  of  the  Caribbean. 

The  imperial  contribution  was  partly  taken  over  by  the  W  est  Indian  islands  i 
in  1932  and  wholly  Ixirne  by  them  in  19.37,  British  Guiana  not  joining  the 
scheme  till  194.5. 

The  sums  involved  in  this  co-operation  have  been  relatively  small,  the 
total  budget  in  recent  years  being  alK)ut  Jc  15,000.  It  is  of  some  interest  that 
the  sugar  industry  of  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Guadeloupe,  Martinique  | 
and  Dominica,  as  well  as  the  Go\  ernment  of  Venezuela,  make  small  financial  § 

contributions,  but  the  administration  of  the  organization  is  entirely  British  f 

West  Indian. 

The  experiences  of  the  second  world  war  resulted  in  a  certain  increase  of  ^ 
West  Indian  exj-operation,  particularly  in  the  economic  field.  There  was  of 
course  the  recruitment  and  participation  of  troops,  ^^’hich  had  long-term  ef¬ 
fects  on  ^Vest  Indian  nationalism,  but  did  not  lead  to  the  same  immediate 
public  concern  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  world  war.  But  the  need  to  control 
foreign  exchange,  the  introduction  of  bulk-purchasing  and  the  sale  of  com¬ 
modities  led  to  an  increase  in  co-operation.  | 
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These  developments  had,  however,  less  of  an  impact  on  the  development 
of  nationalism  than  might  have  been  expected.  A  certain  amount  of  co-oper- 
ation  was  enforced,  but  much  of  this  was  regarded  as  temporary;  on  the 
whole,  people  looked  with  disapproval  on  wartime  restraints  and  longed  for 
the  freedom  of  peace. 

Further,  most  of  these  problems  of  economic  co-operation  were  closely 
linked  with  that  of  Anglo-American  cxillaboration,  and  the  problem  became 
obscured  by  the  complicated  role  of  the  Caribbean  Commission. 

Yet  the  war  pushed  further  the  process  of  co-operation.  In  the  economic 
field  there  was  the  development  of  bulk-purchasing  and  bulk  sale  of  products; 
there  was  the  establishment  of  the  Regional  Oil  and  Fats  Conference  and 
the  impetus  given  to  local  production  and  control  of  marketing;  the  rice  in¬ 
dustry  of  British  Guiana  w'as  developed  to  replace  the  loss  of  supplies  from 
the  Far  East;  the  shortages  in  man-power  also  led  to  joint  recruiting  schemes 
for  work  both  in  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

This  enlarged  West  Indian  c-o-operation  continued  after  the  war,  as  con¬ 
trols  remained  essential  for  a  substantial  period  thereafter.  Much  of  this  col¬ 
laboration  was  preserved  tlirough  the  formal  machinery  set  up  at  the  Montego 
Bay  Conference. 

The  Formation  of  the  Regional  Economic  Committee 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the  pre-federal  institutions  has  been  the 
Regional  Economic  Committee.  This  was  the  direct  result  of  the  Montego 
Bay  Conference  which  retxunmended  (Resolution  9)  the  appointment  of  “a 
small  regional  committee  to  study  and  rejx)rt  upon  matters  of  common  eco¬ 
nomic  significance,  and  to  advise  upon  the  merits  of  plans  for  economic 
development”  (2"). 

The  Montego  Bay  Conference  had  also  recommended  the  early  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Trade  Commissioner  Service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  adequately 
staffed,  and  had  requested  H.M.  Government  to  offer  the  B.W.I.  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner  the  same  facilities  afforded  the  High  Commissioners  of  the  Do¬ 
minions,  and  to  facilitate  through  him  the  representation  of  British  West 
Indian  interests  at  all  international  conferences. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Closer  Association  Committee  which  had 
also  been  appointed  as  a  result  of  the  Montego  Bay  Conference,  took  the 
initiative  in  suggesting  the  calling  of  a  conference  in  order  to  implement  the 
resolutions  of  that  Conference.  This  was  done  in  February  1949,  in  Barbados 
(35),  and  it  was  there  recommended  that  the  Trade  Commissioner  Service 
in  Canada  and  the  proposed  service  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  brought 
into  a  single  service:  that  the  whole  costs  should  be  borne  by  the  participating 
governments  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  trade  of  each  country  with 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  pending  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Government  a  Regional  Ecxinomic  Committee  should  be  set  up  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Closer  Association  Committee  acting  as  trustee 
for  the  expenditure  of  funds. 
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The  Structure  of  the  Regional  Economic  Committee 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  R.E.C.  includes  British  Guiana  and  British 
Honduras  and  therefore  covers  a  wider  area  than  the  territories  included  in 
the  agreement  on  federation.  In  the  original  memorandum  recommending  the 
creation  of  the  R.E.C.  —  a  memorandum  that  became  the  basis  of  its  charter 
—  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  suggested  that  it  should  be  com¬ 
prised  of  one  member  of  each  participating  government  and  the  Economic 
Adviser  to  the  Comptroller  of  Development  and  Welfare  (28).  The  latter 
would  be  permanent  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  would  be  made 
available  for  the  actual  routine  work  of  the  Committee. 

The  functions  of  the  Committee  were  defined  as  follows:  (i)  to  act  as  an 
advisory  and  consultative  body  to  the  participating  governments;  (ii)  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  e.xchange  of  information  on  economic  matters  between  the  par¬ 
ticipating  governments;  (iii)  to  advise  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  British 
Caribbean  Trade  Commission  Service;  (iv)  to  prepare  the  annual  estimates 
of  the  Committee’s  expenditure  and  submit  them  to  the  Comptroller;  (v)  to 
report  annually  through  the  Comptroller  to  the  participating  governments 
(28). 

The  close  link  that  was  envisaged  between  the  Development  and  Welfare 
Organization  was  seen  not  merely  in  the  key  role  of  the  Economic  Adviser 
but  in  the  fact  that  the  headquarters  of  the  organization  was  to  be  located 
in  Barbados. 

These  proposals  were  accepted,  but  at  the  first  meeting  called  to  set  up  the 
organization  delegates  declined  to  have  the  Comptroller  responsible  for  the 
day-to-day  organization,  and  decided  to  appoint  an  Executive  Secretary  who 
would  be  directly  responsible  for  this. 

The  Chairmanship  of  the  Cofnmittee  was  to  be  held  in  rotation,  and  al¬ 
though  the  headquarters  remained  in  Barbados  the  actual  meetings  of  the 
Committee  have  been  held  in  various  islands  and  territories.  This  has  not, 
perhaps,  materially  helped  the  work  of  the  Committee  but  it  has  served  to 
familiarize  many  of  the  local  politicians  with  areas  of  the  region  with  which 
they  were  previously  unfamiliar.  It  has  also  helped  to  educate  tlie  general 
public  —  or  at  least  that  section  of  it  that  is  literate  —  in  regional  thinking. 

In  between  meetings  of  the  full  Committee,  the  business  is  run  by  an 
Executive  Committee  elected  on  “a  personal  and  not  necessarily  territorial 
basis”.  In  actual  practice  the  distribution  has  been  of  an  uncontroversial 
character,  and  an  informal  agreement  has  led  to  a  reasonable  distribution  of 
power.  Since  the  Committee  itself  meets  every  six  months  there  is  little  danger 
of  concentration  of  power. 

The  R.E.C.  also  established  in  June,  1954  a  Standing  Committe  on  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industries.  “It  was  recognized”,  the  R.E.C.  says  in  reporting  this 
action,  “that  there  was  a  continuous  succession  of  economic  issues  relative 
to  export  crops,  industries,  marketing,  external  trade  relations  etc.  on  which 
detailed  analysis  and  formulation  of  a  regional  view  is  essential”  (29).  What 
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was  needed  therefore  was  a  small  committee  —  not  necessarily  on  a  territorial 
basis  —  which  could  give  continuity  and  speed  to  action  on  relevant  matters. 
The  similarity  of  export  crops  in  the  various  islands  facilitated  the  organization 
of  such  a  committee. 

The  Work  of  the  R.E.C. 

The  actual  work  of  the  R.E.C.  has  been  classified  under  the  following  heads: 

Inter-Regional  Shipping  Service.  The  actual  economics  of  shipping  and  com¬ 
munications  in  the  area  will  be  examined  elsewhere.  The  work  of  the  R.E.C. 
has  not  itself  been  based  on  prior  economic  analysis  of  an  academic  nature, 
but  on  the  obvious  need  for  bringing  the  West  Indian  community  into  closer 
economic  and  social  contact  now  that  the  principle  of  nationhood  and  fed¬ 
eration  have  been  accepted.  The  Committee  has  been  responsible  for  the 
negotiation  of  the  arrangement  with  the  West  Indies  Navigation  Company, 
whereby  the  ship.  West  Indian,  plies  through  the  Caribbean  area.  It  has  also 
been  responsible  for  the  organization  of  a  shipping  survey  throughout  the 
area  in  order  to  assess  more  accurately  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the 
area. 

Trade  Commissioner  Service:  (a)  In  Canada.  Long  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Regional  Economic  Committee,  the  Trinidad  Government  had  taken 
the  initiative  in  organizing  a  Trade  Conunissioner  service  in  Canada.  For  many 
years  Trinidad  bore  the  brunt  of  the  financial  expenditure,  but  other  colonies 
contributed.  Jamaica,  for  instance,  which  had  always  showed  herself  relatively 
disinterested  in  the  development  of  Canadian  trade,  made  a  small  contribu¬ 
tion  (40  p.  48).  Thus,  in  practice,  the  representation  in  Canada,  although 
regional,  was  financed  in  the  light  of  the  special  interests  of  the  individual 
colonies  —  a  factor  which  influenced  the  actual  proposals  for  the  financing 
of  the  Regional  Economic  Committee.  The  R.E.C.  decided  to  take  over  full 
responsibility  for  the  Trade  Commissioner  services  in  Canada,  to  augment 
and  supplement  them,  and  to  place  them  on  a  more  regular  footing  (30). 
The  work  of  the  West  Indian  Trade  Commissioner  has  not  been  substantially 
altered  and  the  Commissioner  (who  has  been  identified  with  the  creation 
and  development  of  the  post)  has  continued  in  office. 

Trade  Commissioner  Service:  (b)  In  the  United  Kingdom.  Although  the 
necessity  for  the  development  of  this  work  has  been  obvious,  nothing  concrete, 
in  organizational  terms,  was  achieved  until  after  the  establishment  of  the 
R.E.C.  Possibly  one  reason  for  this  has  been  the  existence  of  the  powerful 
and  well-established  “West  India  Committee”  in  London,  which  for  many 
years  performed  semi-govemmental  functions.  As  far  back  as  1910,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Committee  pointed  this  out  and  suggested  that  they  should  receive 
a  small  grant  from  the  colonial  governments  for  the  performance  of  certain 
functions  (e.g.  arranging  for  West  Indian  exhibitions)  (50).  However,  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  suggestion  the  Committee  wished  to  make  it  plain  that  they  would 
not  be  tied  to  the  policies  of  the  colonial  governments  and  would  retain  free- 
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dom  of  action.  Some  twenty  years  later  the  West  Indies  Conference  (1929) 
recommended  that  the  West  India  Committee  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
general  work  of  trade  promotion  and  trade  representation  (33).  But  in  spite 
of  the  agreement  of  some  governments,  others  wished  to  press  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  separate  services. 

Another  reason  for  the  relative  neglect  of  the  problem  was  that  under  the 
system  of  Crown  colony  rule,  or,  where  the  Crown  colony  system  did  not  exist, 
of  extremely  limited  popular  participation  in  government,  there  was  little  like¬ 
lihood  of  any  sharp  differences  of  definition  of  the  situation  as  between  the 
West  Indian  Governments  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Colonial  Office  on  the 
other.  Consequently,  the  solution  of  problems  in  the  metropolitan  centre, 
which  was  the  locus  of  both  political  and  economic  power,  was  rendered 
possible  without  detailed  consultation  of  West  Indian  opinion. 

The  emergence  of  various  forms  of  popular  government  in  the  West  Indies 
in  recent  times  has  rendered  the  political  consequences  of  economic  action 
particularly  important.  Colonial  Office  policy  had  always  developed  within 
a  framework  of  moral  relations;  the  responsibility  for  labour  brought  to  the 
West  Indies  and  the  peculiar  debt  due  to  the  historical  past  of  the  West  Indies 
had  been  stressed,  for  instance,  in  The  Royal  Commission  of  1896  and  again 
in  that  of  1938.  But  with  the  devolution  of  imperial  responsibility  through 
increased  self-government  there  was  an  increased  need  for  the  constant  re¬ 
iteration  of  the  West  Indian  cause  and  the  West  Indian  claim  for  special 
consideration.  In  the  new  circumstances  that  had  been  created  the  West 
India  Committee  with  its  particular  associations  was  not  entirely  fitted  to  the 
task. 

The  appointment  of  a  suitable  Trade  Commissioner  presented  some  dif¬ 
ficulty.  The  popular  political  interests  on  the  one  hand  and  the  commercial 
interests  on  the  other  have  tended  to  develop  antagonistically;  and  what  was 
necessary  was  the  appointment  of  an  individual  of  considerable  commercial 
experience  who  would  be  acceptable  politically.  It  was  further  considered 
desirable  that  the  Trade  Commissioner— one  of  the  most  visible  of  the  “fed¬ 
eral”  appointments— should  be  a  West  Indian. 

The  work  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  themselves  largely  overlaps  with 
that  of  the  Regional  Committee  proper,  for  a  great  deal  of  the  latter’s  work  is 
naturally  connected  with  external  trade.  But  in  addition  there  arc  certain 
welfare  services  allocated  to  these  officers.  Although  these,  too,  come  under 
the  control  of  the  Regional  Economic  Committee,  there  is  little  sc-ope  for 
duplication  of  effort. 

In  Canada,  the  West  Indian  Trade  Commissioner  had  developed  a  student 
welfare  service,  more  from  the  Commissioner’s  recognition  of  the  personal 
need  therefor  than  through  any  official  encouragement.  The  volume  of  this 
work  has  constantly  increased  as  Canadian  universities  have  increased  in 
popularity.  In  Great  Britain,  where  the  problems  involved  in  the  placing 
of  students  were  more  acute  and  where  a  considerable  number  of  govern- 
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ment-sponsored  students  were  involved,  the  student  welfare  services  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  branch  of  the  Colonial  Office.  It  was  found  desirable  however, 
even  before  the  establishment  of  the  R.E.C.  to  have  a  liaison  officer  for 
West  Indian  students  appointed  by  the  West  Indian  governments.  It  was 
early  decided  that  the  R.E.C.  should  take  over  the  work  of  student  welfare 
and  that  this,  as  soon  as  conditions  became  appropriate,  should  be  conducted 
through  the  Trade  Commissioner’s  office. 

The  Regional  Economic  Committee  has  also  been  responsible  for  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  student  services  in  the  United  States,  where  they  had  either  not 
existed  at  all  or  had  been  done  through  voluntary  agencies  and  the  British 
Embassy  in  Washington.  Another  allied  activity  has  been  the  establishment 
of  a  welfare  service  for  migrants  to  cope,  on  a  joint  basis,  with  the  problems 
posed  by  the  new  emigration  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  first  concern  with 
this  question  of  migration  had  been  on  an  individual  basis.  The  islands 
piincipally  affected,  Barbados  and  Jamaica,  independently  instituted  com¬ 
missions  of  enquiry  into  the  problem.  In  the  case  of  Jamaica,  the  services 
of  an  eminent  American  authority  on  migration  was  sought  and  the  Ja¬ 
maican  Government  made  a  stipulation  that  his  assistant  should  be  a 
Jamaican.  In  the  actual  organization  of  the  welfare  services,  however,  no 
formal  account  of  island  origin  was  taken  and  it  was  generally  accepted  that 
West  Indians  would  be  mutually  intelligible  and  acceptable  one  to  the  other.* 
Information  Services.  The  Committee  was  faced,  as  must  be  any  federal 
organization  of  such  a  general  character,  with  the  problem  of  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  information  sources  on  matters  of  a  regional  nature.  The  In¬ 
formation  Services  which  the  R.E.C.  initiated  were:  (i)  The  assembling  and 
distributing  of  statistics  on  West  Indian  external  and  inter-regional  trade; 
(ii)  issuing  monthly  information  bulletins  presenting  regional  developments 
in  the  economic  field;  (iii)  furnishing  the  governments,  producers’  organiz¬ 
ations,  Chambers  of  Commerce  with  weekly  airmail  digests  on  market  con¬ 
ditions. 

Services  of  this  character,  although  they  may  appear  elementary,  are  of 
incalculable  importance  in  helping  to  forge  some  reasonable  policy  of  re¬ 
gional  economic  development.  Much  of  the  material  is  slight  and  a  great 
deal  more  research  and  information  is  needed  before  the  most  adequate 
types  of  data  can  be  collected  and  disseminated.  But  within  the  inevitable 
limitations,  the  R.E.C.  has  done  an  extremely  creditable  job.  It  is  difficult 
to  think  of  any  other  source  of  comparable  information  within  the  area. 
Trade  and  Commodity  Surveys.  Much  of  the  Committee’s  work  has  inevitably 
been  concerned  with  the  promotion  of  external  trade  and  it  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  trade  delegations  and  agreements  concerning  nearly  all  the  pri¬ 
mary  products  of  the  area.  As  so  much  of  this  work  is  directly  concerned 
with  the  general  economic  position  of  the  area,  it  can  perhaps  best  be  dis¬ 
cussed  under  this  head. 

•An  outline  of  the  R.E.C.’s  work  can  be  gathered  from  its  latest  report  (p.  3). 
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It  has  also  undertaken  regional  surveys  on  the  possibilities  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  inter-regional  trade.  Thus  surveys  of  the  production  of  corn  and 
commeal  and  the  possibilities  of  regional  markets  for  salt  have  been  ex¬ 
plored  by  the  Committee. 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Regional  Economic  Committee 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  ideology  supporting  federation  is 
in  terms  of  economic  development,  it  is  of  importance  to  examine  something 
of  the  achievement  of  the  Regional  Economic  Committee’s  work  in  relation 
to  the  total  problem  with  which  it  was  faced.  We  shall  concentrate  here  on 
two  problems,  the  development  of  inter-regional  trade  and  the  problem  of 
industrialization,  since  these  are  essentially  new  departures. 

This  is  not  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner  Service,  but  the  issues  there  are  straightforward,  since  for  the 
most  part  the  activities  have  been  concerned  with  the  extension  of  the  old 
battles  for  securing  Commonwealth  markets,  and  this  is  a  line  of  develop¬ 
ment  to  which  there  are  obvious  Umitations. 

The  Nature  of  the  Regional  Economic  Committee’s  Economic  Contribution 
The  Shipping  Service,  and  Inter-Regiomil  Trade.  While  modem  communi¬ 
cations  have  appeared  as  the  medium  which  would  lead  to  federation  in 
actual  practice,  the  only  form  of  inter-island  communication  that  has  de¬ 
veloped  “spontaneously”  has  been  the  schooner  traffic.  All  the  other  forms 
of  conununication  have  been  subject  to  some  form  of  subsidy. 

The  rise  of  steam  communication  opened  up  new  vistas  and  hopes  but 
resulted  in  ease  of  communication  with  the  Mother  Country  rather  than  be¬ 
tween  the  islands  themselves  and  special  provision  had  to  be  made  for' these 
territorial  services.  There  was  a  special  subsidy  of  the  Royal  Mail  Lines  in 
connection  with  this  service  made  by  the  West  Indian  governments  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century.  Later,  when  Canadian-West  Indian 
trade  developed  with  the  “Lady  Boat”  inter-island  service,  the  shipping  ser¬ 
vices  again  had  to  be  subsidized.  The  grave  concern  which  the  withdrawal 
of  this  economic  service  provoked  was  an  adequate  measure  of  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  the  West  Indies  on  this  subsidized  service. 

When  air  transport  developed,  this  too  was  thought  of  as  a  means  of 
solving  the  problem  of  West  Indian  isolation.  Here  again  the  need  for  sub¬ 
sidy  had  been  continuously  felt;  and  at  the  time  of  writing  the  West  Indian 
governments  are  themselves  negotiating  an  arrangement  for  subsidy  which 
will  ensure  that  an  adequate  service  will  be  available,  particularly  to  the 
smaller  islands. 

The  constant  reiteration  of  the  economic  advantages  of  federation  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  the  need  for  subsidized  services.  While  it  is  possible  that 
such  a  subsidy  may  serve  to  stimulate  economic  development,  a  favourable  out¬ 
come  cannot  be  pre-supposed.  What  is  needed  are  concrete  and  specific  re¬ 
searches,  whereas  the  argument  has  proceeded  largely  on  the  basis  of  general 
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principle.  At  the  time  of  writing  an  investigation  is  in  fact  under  way,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  R.E.C,,  as  to  the  best  means  of  organizing  the  Inter-Carib¬ 
bean  Shipping  Services  (47).  In  the  meantime  the  subsidy  that  is  being  given 
to  the  steamship  West  Indian  has  been  criticized  by  interested  commercial 
groups  as  being  an  unwarranted  interference  with  the  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise,  and  working  in  the  long  run  against  the  development  of  regular  ship¬ 
ping  services. 

In  point  of  fact  there  have  developed  certain  inter-Caribbean  services, 
which,  like  the  schooner  traffic,  are  able  to  run  without  benefit  of  subsidy. 
The  most  recent  claim  of  the  American-capitalized  “Three  Bays  Line”  is 
that  they  are  not  afraid  of  a  direct  subsidy,  but  of  discrimination  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  semi-governmental  agencies.  There  is  a  very  real  likelihood 
that  concealed  subsidies  of  this  kind  may  arise;  and  quite  apart  from  the 
general  principle  involved,  the  situation  should  be  kept  continually  under  re¬ 
view  (5,  6J).  The  work  of  the  Regional  Economic  Committee  was  supposed  to 
encompass  the  study  of  such  developments;  but  it  is  clear  that  only  a  tech¬ 
nically  equipped  staff  such  as  is  foreshadowed  for  the  Federal  Government 
could  fruitfully  undertake  such  activities.  In  default  of  such  a  Ttaff  investi¬ 
gators  have  had  to  be  called  from  outside  to  evaluate  the  situation.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  such  an  evaluation  has  been  attempted.  Private  com¬ 
mercial  groups  have  made  investigations  of  the  possibilities,  and  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Committee  published  in  1941  a  report  on  West  Indian  shipping  ser¬ 
vices.  None  of  these  has  painted  an  optimistic  picture  and  all  have  pinned 
their  faith  on  small-scale  cargo  traffic.  In  the  case  of  the  Shipping  Com¬ 
mittee  this  aspect  of  W.I.  shipping  service  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  problem  of  communications  of  the  area.  This  is  in  itself  a  significant 
fact  for  it  underlines  the  jwint  that  the  main  economic  and  social  pull  is  to¬ 
wards  the  metropohtan  rather  than  the  regional  areas. 

The  volume  of  inter-regional  trade  is  small.  The  investigation  by  the  De¬ 
velopment  and  Welfare  Organization  into  the  possibility  of  inter-regional 
trade  in  foodstuffs  indicated  that  this  was  the  case  in  that  field  (1);  and  the 
Memorandum  on  the  financing  of  federation  prepared  by  the  same  organiz¬ 
ation  showed  that  customs  revenue  from  inter-regional  traffic  has  been 
small  (3),  a  point  further  confirmed  by  the  McLaglan  report  on  the  customs 
union  issue. 

Elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies  where  there  have  been  forms  of  closer  asso¬ 
ciation,  conflict  has  developed  over  tliis  problem  of  communications.  Thus, 
in  the  1920’s  Tobago,  which  had  been  federated  with  Trinidad  and  then 
amalgamated,  protested  against  the  inadequacy  of  the  steamship  services 
available  to  her  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  They  sought  direct  communication  with  Great  Britain  and  the  out¬ 
side  world.  A  local  conunittee  was  eventually  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter  and  this  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  subsidized  steamship  service  (51). 
Again,  during  the  second  world  war  a  schooner  pool  was  formed,  and  ports 
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in  the  southern  Caribbean  selected  as  ports  of  trans-shipment  for  the  other 
colonies.  This  also  proved  a  point  of  conflict,  the  stimulation  to  inter-regional 
trade  given  by  the  shortage  of  ocean-shipping  proving  of  little  consequence 
compared  with  the  additional  costs  and  inconvenience  necessitated  by  the 
arrangement  (39). 

The  development  of  inter-regional  trade  during  the  war  is  indicative  both 
of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  development.  To  a  certain  extent  a 
protected  market  developed.  The  manufacture  and  distribution  of  oils  and 
fats  became  a  regional  concern  and  the  local  production  of  soap,  margarine, 
lard,  and  other  coconut  products  received  tremendous  encouragement.  But 
this  was  an  instance  where  a  local  raw  material  was  available  for  a  local 
market,  and  there  are  severe  limits  to  the  possibilities  of  such  development, 
at  least  in  the  short  run. 

The  Market  in  Foodstuffs.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  most  respects 
the  products  of  the  area  are  competitive  rather  than  complementary.  It  is 
in  fact  only  the  peculiar  position  of  the  primary  producer  in  world  markets  j 
which  fosters  regulation  and  makes  concerted  action  by  the  West  Indies  i 
possible.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  develop  a  trade  in  foodstuffs,  and  the  , 
appearance  of  Barbados  flying  fish  in  Jamaica  or  of  Jamaican  carrots  in 
Trinidad  raises  popular  hope  and  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  economic  co-  I 
operation,  but  this  is  not  based  on  rational  economic  thinking  in  the  area 
nor  on  a  realistic  evaluation  of  the  situation. 

With  the  present  expanding  population,  the  low  levels  of  productivit)',  and 
the  increasing  demands  for  higher  living  standards,  it  is  difficult  to  envisage 
large  surpluses  of  locally  produced  foodstuffs  being  exported  from  one  area 
to  another.  The  area  as  a  whole  is  highly  dependent  on  imported  foodstuffs, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Jamaica,  there  is  no  highly  developed  internal 
marketing  system.  Even  in  that  island  the  stress  on  investigation  and  re¬ 
search  into  export  rather  than  locally  produced  crops,  and  the  efficient  mar¬ 
keting  organization  thereof,  has  left  local  food  production  so  neglected  that 
any  developments  in  the  immediate  future  are  likely  to  be  concerned  with 
the  internal  market. 

The  one  possible  exception  in  this  situation  is  the  rice  industry  of  British 
Guiana.  This,  too,  received  a  tremendous  expansion  through  the  cutting  off 
of  Far  Eastern  supplies.  British  Guiana  emerged  from  the  war  envisaging 
herself  as  the  permanent  producer  for  the  West  Indian  market.  But  Trinidad 
and  Jamaica  also  planned  expanded  rice  production.  An  examination  of  the 
rice  industry  on  a  regional  basis  still  remains  to  be  made,  but  it  appears  that 
B.G.  rice  should  retail  in  Jamaica  at  considerably  lower  prices  than  the  home¬ 
grown  product.  Yet  the  policy  of  Jamaica  has  been  to  render  herself  more 
self-sufficient  in  rice.  The  development  of  a  regional  market  in  rice  would  | 
probably  therefore  favour  the  more  economically  placed  B.G.  rice  industry 
but  would  run  counter  to  the  policy  of  one  of  the  provincial  governments  j 
of  the  federation.  In  the  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  compensating 
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advantage  for  Jamaica.  This  issue  may  arise  quite  independently  of  political 
federation,  for  the  co-operation  of  British  Guiana  in  “functional  federalism” 
will  continue,  and  her  co-operation  in  a  customs  union  may  proceed  without 
her  participation  in  the  new  federation. 

The  development  of  the  local  market  has  also  been  explored  with  respect 
to  maize  and  salt  (31,  32).  In  both  cases  the  results  show’ed  little  possibility 
of  expansion.  In  the  case  of  maize  the  chief  consumers,  Trinidad  and  Do¬ 
minica,  produced  the  greater  part  for  their  own  consumption,  and  there  were 
possibilities  of  expanded  local  production.  To  subsidize  shipping  from  British 
Honduras  in  order  to  supply  these  areas  was  not  a  feasible  proposition.  In 
the  case  of  salt  the  market  envisaged  was  in  relation  to  industry  rather  than 
to  consumption  as  food. 

Other  Inter-Regional  Trade.  The  West  Indian  has  also  paid  a  trial  call  at 
British  Honduras  and  was  able  to  ship  lumber  to  the  rest  of  the  Caribbean 
(27).  But  the  controversy  this  aroused  would  indicate  that  it  was  not  the  de- 
}  velopment  of  a  new  relationship  but  a  diversion  of  freight  from  unsubsidized 
\  to  subsidized  carriers.  Much  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  develop- 
^  ment  of  a  regional  market  arises  from  a  conscious  attempt  to  plan  develop¬ 
ment.  Entrepreneurial  skill  has  not  been  directed  towards  the  exploitation  of 
such  a  market  and  its  development  must  therefore  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  quality  t-f  thinking  and  administration  that  goes  into  the  planning. 

The  position  is  doubly  complicated.  In  the  first  place  the  experience  of 
West  Indian  governments  in  undertaking  any  form  of  industrial  or  commer¬ 
cial  activity  has  been  depressing  (19).  It  is  possible  for  the  administrative 
apparatus  to  be  specially  designed  so  as  to  overcome  the  most  inhibiting  of 
the  forms  of  bureaucracy.  But  even  where  this  has  been  tried  there  is  a  lack 
of  awareness  of  the  regional  environment  as  a  whole  and  its  potentialities. 
This  is  so  general  that  planning  on  the  governmental  level  will  be  unable  to 
draw  upon  the  resources  of  knowledgeable  people  in  the  community. 

Such  development  on  a  major  scale  is  really  a  matter  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  R.E.C.  Planning  on  a  regional  basis  will  depend  upon  the  emergence 
of  a  federal  government  sufficiently  strong  and  commanding  a  sufficiency  of 
resources  to  undertake  the  task.  Granted  the  present  arrangements  it  will  be 
many  years  before  such  a  development  takes  place.  Meanwhile  the  pioneering 
work  of  the  R.E.C.  indicates  that  possibilities  of  regional  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment  still  await  proper  formulation. 

The  Problem  of  Industrialization:  The  Limitations  of  the  R.E.C. ’s  Approach. 
In  the  past  the  problem  of  industrialization  in  the  West  Indies  was  largely 
conceived  of  as  one  of  processing  raw  materials  for  the  local  market.  However, 
tlie  clear  limitations  of  tlie  local  market  and  the  injection  from  outside  of 
'■  some  economic  thinking  (18)  has  led  to  an  orientation  primarily  in  terms  of 
developing  export  industries  whether  based  on  local  raw  material  or  not. 

(Indeed  the  availabihty  of  raw  material  is  clearly  one  of  a  whole  series  of 
economic  factors  that  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  among  the  most  important 
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of  which  are  the  costs  of  trade  promotion  in  new  products  and  the  capital- 

intensity  of  the  new  industries. 

The  new  orientation  which  is  taking  place  is  leading  to  an  examination 
of  the  “local  market”,  not  in  ideological  terms  but  as  a  series  of  diversified 
markets.  The  best  programmes  of  industrialization  that  have  been  devised 
have  taken  into  account  both  the  limited  |)ossibi1ities  of  the  exploitation  of 
the  local  market  and  the  need  for  exix)rt.  At  best,  it  appears  likely  that  the 
proposed  area  of  the  new  federation  should  be  broken  down  into  two  areas, 
the  Southern  Caribbean  and  Jamaica. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  where  industries  have  developed  for  West  Indian  mar¬ 
kets,  the  developments  have  been  on  parallel  rather  than  complementary 
lines.  In  the  case  of  locally  grow’n  foodstuffs  we  have  seen  this  to  be  the  case; 
and  it  is  no  less  true  of  the  small  scale  food-processing  tliat  takes  place.  In  » 
the  building  industry  which  everywhere  absorbs  a  large  part  of  the  national  I 

income,  and  where  local  resources  can  be  utilized,  the  same  parallel  develoji-  I 
ment  takes  place.  In  every  major  territory  (e.g.  Trinidad,  Jamaica),  there  f 

are  proposals  for  the  development  of  the  cement  industry;  for  developing  J 
local  (as  compared  with  regional)  timber  resources.  * 

The  other  field  in  which  there  might  be  a  sufficiently  massive  demand  to 
encourage  development  is  the  clothing  industry,  which  has  so  often  served  to  \ 
spark  industrial  development.  The  pattern  that  emerges  is  identical.  Other 
manufacturing  on  the  small  scale,  e.g.  matches,  cigarettes,  aerated  drinks,  is 
competitive;  and  while  the  creation  of  a  regional  market  may  lead  to  impros’e- 
ment  where  there  is  grossly  inefficient  service  in  areas  that  ha\'e  benefited 
from  protection,  it  is  unlikely  to  lead  to  an)-  market  regional  development. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Regional  Ec'onomic  Committee  has  worked, 
like  the  Caribbean  Commission,  on  the  problem  of  making  available  the 
experience  of  one  area  to  others.  This  role  is  an  extremely  limited  one.  The 
great  problem  of  industrialization  lies  in  an  aderpiate  concentration  of  scarce 
resources.  The  towns  of  the  \V'est  Indies  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  agricultural 
labour,  and  with  populations  continually  recruited  from  the  countryside, 
should  not  be  thought  of  as  developing  automatically  the  attitudes  and  values 
appropriate  to  urban  industrialism;  ^^’hilc  the  ec'onomies  of  concentration  are 
of  particular  importance  in  an  undeveloped  area  not  possessing  a  superfluity 
of  industrial  skills. 

It  was  primarily  this  argument  rather  than  that  of  exploiting  local  markets  ; 
which  had  led  Prof.  W.  A.  Lewis  to  advocate  the  concentration  of  efforts  in 
at  most  two  areas.  Howe\er  the  R.E.C.  with  its  limited  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  was  unable  to  do  anything  to  foster  a  regionally  conceived  industrializ¬ 
ation  programme.  Indeed  its  work,  for  instance,  in  ensuring  uniformity  of  f 
Pioneer  Industry  Legislation,  ran  counter  to  the  whole  concept  of  regional  ; 
development.  The  individual  activities  of  each  unit  were  encouraged  rather  j 
than  countered  by  its  work.  Under  “functional  federalism”  problems  of  this  | 
type  cannot  be  adequately  handled;  nor  indeed  in  a  federal  government  such  I 
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as  will  emerge  in  the  first  five  years’  existence  of  the  federation.  It  appears 
that  only  when  the  Federal  Government  approaches  in  strength  that  of  a 
unitary  government  will  the  ideological  justification  of  federation  in  terms 
of  regional  economic  development  bear  resemblance  to  the  facts. 

There  has  been  greater  success  in  other  regional  problems  of  lesser  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  development  of  facilities  for  a  regional  loan  market  has  been 
recommended  as  the  result  of  the  meetings  of  the  Financial  Secretaries  which 
the  R.E.C.  has  arranged.  The  development  of  such  a  market  would  have 
little  direct  economic  significance,  although  it  may  permit  of  greater  local 
borrowing  for  governmental  purposes.  The  problem  of  the  West  Indies  lies 
in  the  need  to  attract  adequate  capital  from  abroad,  rather  than  in  a  failure 
to  mobilize  effectively  the  available  local  resources.  Yet  the  development  of 
such  a  market  would  help  to  institutionalize  those  conditions  which  will 
render  some  form  of  autonomous  economic  life  possible.  The  mere  formal 
arrangement  is  not  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  success  but  it  is  under  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  a  pre-condition  for  such  regional  development. 
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The  Caribbean  Currency  Board,  and  Other  Institutions® 

The  Caribbean  Currency  Board 

Whereas  the  Regional  Economic  Committee  represented  territories  other 
than  those  included  in  the  British  Caribbean  federation,  the  organization  of 
the  Caribbean  Currency  Board  was  confined  to  the  Eastern  Caribbean  area. 
Its  work  is  none  the  less  of  general  significance. 

The  issue  of  a  common  West  Indian  currency  is  not  a  new  one.  A  com¬ 
mittee  reported  on  the  problem  of  1925  (2^)  and  the  West  Indian  Conferences 
of  1926  and  1929  were  concerned  with  the  problem.  When  action  did  come 
however,  it  took  place  on  a  more  limited  scale. 

The  Eastern  Caribbean  Currency  Board  came  into  existence  as  the  result 
of  a  Conference  held  in  Barbados  May  15th-16th,  1946,  under  the  Chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  Comptroller  of  Development  and  Welfare.  The  position  as  the 
time  was  that  three  of  the  commercial  banks  operating  in  the  area  had  power 
to  issue  notes;  so  that  at  the  time  there  was  in  circulation  within  each  island, 
three  types  of  currency:  that  of  the  individual  unit;  currency  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  units,  as  well  as  a  limited  amount  of  currency  issued  by  the  commercial 
banks.  The  conference  was  “unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  unification  (of 
currency)  was  desirable  whether  considered  from  the  broad  aspect  of  official 
and  commercial  finance,  tourism  or  the  day-by-day  convenience  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  citizen”. 

Although  the  Conference  was  comprised  of  officials  who  could  hardly  be 
suspected  of  being  radical,  a  faint  inkling  of  nationalism  appeared.  Besides 
the  administrative  convenience,  the  Conference  urged  that  while  it  recognized 
the  invaluable  services  that  had  been  rendered  by  the  commercial  banks, 
“nevertheless,  it  was  considered  that  the  power  to  issue  currency  notes  was 


aTbis  treatment  does  not  profess  to  be  exhausUve.  Other  federal  institutions  of  some  import¬ 
ance  are  the  Regional  Labour  Board,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Agriculture  and  the  British  Carib¬ 
bean  Meteorological  Service. 
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a  sovereign  prerogative  of  the  Gov  ernments  concerned  which  should  be  wholly 
and  effectively  resumed  as  soon  as  possible”. 

The  Conference  accordinglv'  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  "Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Currency  of  the  British  West  Indies  (Eastern  Group)” 
which  would  be  the  sole  issuing  authoritv’.  The  Board  was  to  have  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Trinidad  because  that  colony  was  the  chief  banking  centre  for 
the  area.  Oddly  enough,  in  view  of  the  subsequent  struggle  for  the  siting  of 
the  federal  capital,  opposition  to  this  stiggestion  came  from  the  Trinidad  dele¬ 
gation  which  wished  to  have  the  headquarters  placed  in  London.  This  objec¬ 
tion  was  overridden  because  such  organization  had  not  been  found  necessary 
in  the  past  and  policy  decisions  woidd  need  to  be  taken  on  the  spot.  It  was 
therefore  agreed  to  make  it  a  "W’est  Indian  Board”  from  the  outset. 

This  assertion  of  West  Indianism  did  not  prevent  a  realistic  assessment  of 
the  situation,  for  tlie  Board  was  to  include  a  technicalK'  c'ompetent  officer 
with  a  right  to  vote,  who  would  be  apjjointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  tor 
the  Colonies.  The  profits  arising  from  the  operations  of  the  Board  were  to 
be  allocated  in  agreed  percentages  largely  based  on  the  amount  of  currency 
issued  by  the  local  units.  Altogether  the  projx)sals  were  conceived  by  mem-  j 
bers  of  the  congress  as  part  of  the  progress  towards  self-government.  ^ 

In  conclusion  the  Conference  stated  that  although  they  considered  that  anv 
new  currency  authority  should  operate  in  accordance  w  ith  tlu'  normal  Colonial 
Sterling  Exchange  Standard  they  were  also  of  the  opinion  “that  the  present 
trend  in  the  British  West  Indies  tow  ard  increased  responsibility  in  political 
and  administrative  fields  should  be  matched  by  a  corresponding  ev’olution  in 
currency  and  allied  financial  matters”.  They  therefore  regarded  formation  of 
a  Currency  Board  for  the  Eastern  group  as  "a  first  step  in  a  process  of  de¬ 
veloping  regional  responsibility,  control  and  flexibility  in  these  matters”. 

The  Eastern  Currenev'  Board  thus  established  faced  certain  minor  problems 
such  as  the  coin  know-n  as  the  “bit”  in  British  Guiana,  but  local  sentimentality 
was  overridden.  Much  more  dilficult  of  achievement  was  unitv’  in  the  larger 
sphere,  and  the  addiction  of  Jamaica  to  the  pound  still  remains.  In  the  Eastern 
Caribbean  the  only  unfamiliar  departure  was  the  transition  to  a  truly  decimal 
system  through  the  establishment  of  new  units  of  currency  in  the  lesser 
denominations  to  replace  the  English  silver  c-oins  hitherto  in  use.  In  Jamaica 
the  attachment  to  the  separate  currenev’  svstem  has  been  modified,  for  in  f 
1955  the  important  step  was  taken  of  making  the  Jamaican  currency  inter-  I 
changeable  with  the  British  West  Indian  currency  (Eastern  group).  Sugges-  | 
tions  have  also  been  made  that  future  Jamaican  currency  bear  both  the  jjound  I 
and  the  dollar  denominations,  but  this  matter  has  not  as  y  et  been  finally  de-  I 
termined.  « 

The  West  Lndian  Court  of  Appeal 

In  all  projects  for  federation  a  Supreme  Court  plays  an  important  part,  f 
Proposals  for  limited  federations  in  the  West  Indies  have  until  recent  times  ^ 
been  less  concerned  with  the  federal  functions  of  a  court  than  with  the  econo-  I 
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mies  and  improved  administration  that  would  result.  The  independence  of  the 
judiciary  and  its  contribution  to  jxilitical  development  received  minor  con¬ 
sideration.  The  problem  of  judicial  co-operation  was  viewed  very  much  in 
the  same  light  as  that  of  the  unification  of  any  branch  of  the  civil  service. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  co-operation  which  developed  could  have 
only  a  limited  significance  for  federation.  Thus  Barbados,  and  the  Windward 
Islands  group,  (and  Tobago)  shared  in  a  Windward  Islands  Appeal  Court. 
In  1919  this  was  replaced  by  a  West  Indian  Court  of  Appeal  which  covered 
a  wider  jurisdiction,  as  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  were  now  included.  Al¬ 
though  hailed  as  a  sign  of  closer  West  Indian  co-operation,  the  court  has 
had  only  a  limited  role.  Its  main  apjwintments  until  recently  went  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Colonial  Judicial  Service;  while  the  methods  of  local  recruitment 
made  it  unlikely  that  any  major  contribution  would  be  made  in  the  West 
Indies.  Its  existence  has  in  no  way  affected  either  the  organization  of  the 
legal  professions  or  the  content  of  the  law.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  special  methods  of  recruitment  were 
advised  which  were  completely  out  of  keeping  with  the  practice  of  the  West 
Indian  Court.  In  the  Southern  Caribbean  it  vaguely  helped  to  promote  notions 
I  of  unity  but  it  should  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  inter-colonial  rather  than 
I  a  federal  organization. 

Am  Transport  Council 

The  R.E.C.  has  also  been  responsible  for  the  sponsoring  of  the  British 
Caribbean  Air  Transjwrt  .Advisorv  Council.  Here  the  pattern  of  development 
was  very  similar  to  that  xx’hich  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
undergone.  A  more  general  organization,  started  as  a  result  of  imperial  initia¬ 
tive,  breaks  down  into  a  series  of  insular  organizations  which  then  be¬ 
come  reorganized  again  on  a  regional  basis. 

On  the  advice  of  the  Regional  Economic  Committee  it  was  decided  not  to 
continue  the  post  of  Director-General  of  Civil  Aviation  but  to  form  a  standing 
“British  Caribbean  Air  Transport  Advisory  Council”  to  be  composed  of  the 
Directors  of  Civil  Aviation.  This  council,  however,  works  independently,  but 
in  close  collaboration  with  the  Regional  Economic  Committee.  Its  develop¬ 
ment  is  indicative  of  the  limitations  of  “functional  federalism”  developing  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis;  in  default  of  a  generally  based  political  federation  the  ten¬ 
dency  for  a  series  of  independent  bodies  to  be  created  cannot  be  overcome. 

The  Financing  of  Functional  Federalism 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  provincial-federal  relations  with  regard  to 
1  finance,  and  the  possibilities  of  conflict  inherent  in  the  situation,  it  is  of  inter- 
S  est  to  note  the  methods  of  financing  the  various  institutions  under  “functional 
federalism”.  There  has  been  a  wide  variety  of  principles  involved.  In  the  case 
1  of  the  University  College  it  was  decided  that  contributions  should  be  based 

j  on  population;  in  the  case  of  the  U.C.W.I.  hospital  on  the  benefits  actually 
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received.  In  the  case  of  the  Trade  Commissioner’s  Office,  perhaps  the  prin¬ 
ciple  was  also  that  of  benefit  received,  for  contributions  were  to  be  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  volume  of  trade.  There  is  not,  however,  a  necessary  identity 
of  volume  of  trade  and  benefit  received,  except  in  the  long  run.  As  long 
as  the  islands  were  considered  a  series  of  discrete  units  the  assessing  of  con¬ 
tributions  on  an  individual  basis  was  justified,  but  with  the  creation  of  a 
federal  unit  with  freedom  of  movement  such  a  method  will  become  anoma¬ 
lous. 

In  the  case  of  the  student  welfare  and  migrant  services  and  for  the  general 
expenses  of  the  R.E.C.  itself  specific  allocations  were  made. 


Allocation  of  some  Pre-Federal  Expenses  ( %  ) 


Migrant 

Service 

Student  service 
in  U.K. 

Trade  Com-  Standing 
mission  Conference 

Service 

U.K. 

Barbados 

20 

8.8 

8 

12.5 

15 

British  Guiana 

2.0 

17 

17.6 

20 

British  Honduras 

— 

2 

1.8 

Jamaica 

30.7 

39 

30.7 

25 

Antigua 

1.7 

1.2 

1.7 

St.  Kitts 

2.5 

0.2 

0.3 

Montserrat 

0.5 

1.6 

2.3 

Trinidad 

28.5 

23 

28.5 

20 

Grenada 

2.0 

2 

0.8 

St.  Lucia 

1.5 

3 

1.7 

(Leewards,  Windwards 

St.  Vincent 

1.0 

2 

1.3 

and  Bahamas) 

Dominica 

1.0 

1 

0.8 

20 

Functional  Federalism:  A  General  Evaluation 

The  contribution  of  functional  federalism  to  the  development  of  the  region 
has  been  so  great  as  to  make  it  legitimate  to  raise  the  question  of  whether 
a  political  federation  was  in  fact  a  practical  necessity.  The  Ranee  report  had 
showed  some  concern  with  tliis  problem  and  argued  that  federation  and  joint 
action  should  as  far  as  possible  be  concurrent: 

The  experience  of  previous  federations  has  been  that  "federal"  services  do  not  fare 
well  in  the  absence  of  the  unifying  sanction  of  political  federation.  The  history  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Australia  provides  indisputable  proof  of  this.  The  weaknesses  in¬ 
herent  in  embryonic  federal  structures  and  the  services  they  seek  to  administer  might 
encourage  the  false  belief  that  true  federation  cannot  improve  them  and  may  result 
in  retarding  rather  than  accelerating  a  federal  outlook.  On  the  other  hand  if  one  or 
two  services  appear  to  be  satisfactorily  operating  on  a  sub-federal  scale,  this  might 
encourage  a  passive  if  not  actively  antagonistic  outlook  toward  genuine  federation.  Tbe 
ideal,  as  we  envisage  it,  would  be  that  federation  and  federal  services  would  be  con¬ 
current,  though  this  ideal  is  not  always  capable  of  practical  realization.  (P.  51, 
para.  114). 

The  anxiety  here  shown  about  the  effects  of  pre-federal  action  proved  un¬ 
justified,  because  while  the  organizations  worked  well  they  served  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  regional  sentiment  which  alone  could  sustain  a  formal  federal  struc¬ 
ture. 

The  Regional  Economic  Committee,  although  narrowly  economic  in  its 
character,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  de- 
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\’ploping  jx)litical  federation  because  it  laid  the  basis,  which  would  not  other¬ 
wise  have  exis'.  xl,  for  a  federal  administrative  service  that  was  politically 
acceptable. 

Without  the  creation  of  such  a  committee  the  only  other  organization  of 
a  regional  character  was  the  De\elopment  and  Welfare  Organization.  Even 
after  creation  of  the  U.E.C.  the  older  organiziUion  played  an  extremely  im¬ 
portant  role,  but  it  had  been  born  of  circumstances  which  conceived  of  the 
imj^jerial  responsibility  as  long  continuing  while  an  urgent  nationalism  wished 
to  see  an  administration  more  re.sponsive  to  local  than  to  imperial  concerns.  In 
this  connection  the  early  controversy  o\'er  whether  the  Development  and  Wel¬ 
fare  Organization  should  control  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  R.E.C.  may  be 
taken  as  indicative  of  the  conflict  between  the  “imperial”  and  “West  Indian” 
points  of  view.  It  is  also  of  great  interest  to  note  that  the  first  Executive  Secre 
tary  of  the  R.E.C. ,  an  appointee  of  the  local  West  Indian  governments  and 
himself  a  West  Indian,  became  the  first  Federal  Secretary. 

To  stress  this  fact  is  not  in  any  way  to  minimize  the  work  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  of  Development  and  Welfare.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  regional  ser¬ 
vices  that  had  already  been  brought  into  existence  the  transition  to  the  new 
federation  would  have  been  very  difficult.  The  Comptroller  himself  acted  as 
Chainnan  of  the  S.C.A.C.  and  was  appointed  Federal  Commissioner  assigned 
with  the  task  of  bringing  the  new  federal  structure  into  existence;  while  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  R.E.C.  was  made  Assistant  Commissioner.  If  ever 
the  much  abused  term  “partnership”  had  significance  it  must  surely  be  within 
this  particidar  context. 

On  the  political  level  the  Regional  Economic  Committee  also  permitted  a 
continuing  organization  c'omprised  of  active  politicians  to  remain  in  existence 
in  between  the  actual  conferences  and  discussions  directly  related  to  political 
federation.  It  was  indeed,  in  the  absence  of  any  political  parties  organized  on 
a  federal  basis,  the  sole  organization  in  existence  where  such  contacts  were 
possible.  It  is  on  this  level  that  the  fuhire  leaders  of  the  Rritish  Caribbean 
really  became  acquainted  with  one  another.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  poli¬ 
ticians  have  been  eliminated  by  the  vagaries  of  the  elective  principle.  But  this 
makes  more,  not  less,  important  the  continuing  process  of  mutual  acquaintance. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  consequences  of  “functional  federalism”  that  the 
continuing  relationship  of  British  Guiana  and  British  Honduras  to  the  British 
Caribbean  Federation  must  be  judged. 

It  is  relevant  to  note  here  the  criticism  which  had  been  levelled  against 
British  Guiana;  that  she  is  willing  to  garner  the  fruits  of  federation  without 
paying  the  price.  Perhaps  one  answer  to  this  accusation  is  that  all  the  islands 
and  territories  could  also  have  enjoyed  this  position;  formal  federation  is 
therefore  an  act  of  folly,  for  the  region  cidd  have  solved  its  economic  problems 
without  incurring  the  additional  exjienses  of  political  federation. 

This  argument  could  carry  a  certain  weight,  for  functional  federalism  has 
shown  itself  not  only  capable  of  tackling  a  certain  number  of  problems,  but 
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has  permitted  great  flexibility  of  arrangement.  But  the  essence  of  this  func¬ 
tional  federalism  is  its  limited  nature.  Formal  political  federation  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  it  presents  the  possibility  of  large-scale  development.  The  issue 
therefore  is  not  one  of  “administrative”  versus  “political”  collaboration,  but 
whether  the  degree  of  collaboration  envisaged  warrants  the  establishment  of 
a  general  political  arrangement. 

The  very  development  of  functional  federalism  is  a  reflection  of  the  com¬ 
mon  interests  which  are  at  the  root  of  the  federation,  and  evidence  of  the 
mistakenness  of  those  who  conceive  of  it  as  a  purely  artificial  creation.  The 
degree  of  regional  collaboration  that  has  developed  was  so  great  as  to  make 
the  emergence  of  some  form  of  political  union  inevitable.  The  “British  Carib¬ 
bean  Federation”  (or  a  federation  of  the  West  Indies)  was  bound  to  emerge 
not  merely  as  the  price  of  West  Indian  nationalism,  but  because  it  corres¬ 
ponded  to  the  realities  of  administrative  experience. 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  a  degree  of  regional  collaboration  had  been 
reached  which  rendered  it  economical  for  some  formalized  relationship  to 
be  entered  upon.  Whether  the  precise  arrangements  made  were  the  best  con¬ 
ceivable  or  the  most  practicable;  whether  any  of  the  individual  units  or  ter¬ 
ritories  would  be  wiser  to  persist  in  a  “functional”  relationship;  whether  the 
original  conception  of  two  separate  federations  was  not  more  suited  to  West 
Indian  conditions  —  these  are  all  questions  which  must  be  asked  in  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  functional  federalism  —  but  it  is  a  task  upon  which  We  cannot 
enter  here. 
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Two  Federations 

By 


David  Lowenthal 

Whatever  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  West  Indies  federation,  time  will  link 
it  more  and  more  with  its  strongest  neighboim,  the  United  States.  It  may 
prove  instructive  to  compare  the  present  situation  and  prospects  of  the  British 
West  Indies  with  those  of  the  American  nation  at  its  birth  180  years  ago.  The 
ideals  of  freedom  and  self-government  that  animated  the  founders  of  the 
American  republic  are  also  the  driving  force  behind  the  West  Indies  fed¬ 
eration.  In  American  eyes,  the  federation  and  eventual  independence  of  the 
British  West  Indies  appear  as  a  late  state  in  the  species  of  New  World  historical 
inevitably,  the  casting-oflF  of  Old  World  colonial  ties.  This  destiny  was  made 
manifest  by  the  Americans  themselves.  “It  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for 
the  people  of  this  country,”  wrote  Hamilton  in  a  messianic  vein  typical  of  the 
new  republic,  “to  decide,  by  their  conduct  and  example,  the  important  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  societies  of  men  are  really  capable  or  not,  of  establishing  good 
government  from  reflection  and  choice”  (12).  In  like  manner.  General  Wash¬ 
ington  relinquished  control  of  the  revolutionary  armies  in  1783  convinced  that 
“with  our  fate  will  the  destiny  of  unborn  millions  be  involved”  (29^.  Most 
Americans  believed  that  they  had  set  an  example  for  mankind.  As  a  contem¬ 
porary  journal  put  it,  the  revolution  marked  “the  expulsion  of  tyranny  and 
slander,  and  the  inauguration  of  freedom,  happiness  and  independency, 
throughout  the  greatest  continent  in  the  world”  (17,  p.  88).  If  the  conferences 
at  Montego  Bay,  London  and  Mona  have  been  less  stirring  and  dramatic  than 
the  clash  at  Lexington  and  Concord  and  the  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  Amer¬ 
icans  none  the  less  regard  West  Indian  nationhood  as  an  emulation  of  their 
own  history. 

This  vision  is  not  confined  to  the  United  States;  it  also  inspires  some  West 
Indian  leaders  (25).  Within  as  well  as  outside  the  Caribbean,  people  tend  to 
consider  federation  and  nationhood  virtues  in  themselves.  This  may  well  be. 
But  they  do  not  automatically  entail  prosperity,  power,  or  even  equality  in 
the  ranks  of  nations. 

Superficially,  the  British  West  Indies  today  display  certain  similarities  to 
the  mainland  colonies  in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  In  each,  a  predomin¬ 
antly  rural  population  of  three  million  was  thinly  dispersed  over  an  area  of 
great  size.  Colonial  America  had  the  advantage  of  land  connections  absent  in 
the  West  Indies,  but  communications  were  most  difficult:  from  Boston  to  New 
York  in  1800  was  a  three-days’  journey,  and  to  traverse  the  seaboard  from 
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Maine  to  Georgia  required  three  weeks  (3,  21).  The  federation  of  the  West 
Indies  will  unite  ten  different  colonies;  the  United  States  joined  thirteen.  Pro¬ 
vincial  prejudices  and  the  division  of  power  between  national  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  posed  grave  problems  in  each  case.  For  the  Caribbean  today,  as 
for  the  United  States  in  1783,  political  independence  necessitates  a  measure 
of  economic  self-sufficiency,  which  the  shortage  of  capital  threatens  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  postpone. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  these  apparent  similarities  to  see  how  closely  they 
are  functionally  alike.  First,  size:  many  observers  of  the  American  scene  in 
the  late  eighteenth  century  despaired  of  the  survival  of  a  nation  with  only 
three  million  persons,  sparsely  distributed  over  a  wilderness  of  a  million 
square  miles.  They  forecast  that  disunion  and  foreign  conquest  would  be  the 
fate  of  this  small,  weak  confederation,  and  viewed  the  settlement  of  western 
lands  as  a  further  source  of  weakness.  But  most  Americans  were  convinced 
that  the  land  would  soon  be  peopled.  Despite  westward  migration  the  eastern 
seaboard  was  developing  at  a  rapid  rate;  through  immigration  and  natural 
growth,  the  population  of  the  country  was  increasing  by  4  or  5  per  cent  per 
annum  (2).  Many  foresaw  a  nation  of  eighty  millions  by  1876.  For  all  of 
these  people  there  would  be  plenty  of  land;  what  was  exhausted  in  the  East 
could  easily  be  replaced  across  the  Appalachians.  In  the  British  West  Indies 
today,  however,  many  realize  that  a  population  of  three  million  is  about  the 
smallest  that  can  support  an  autonomous  naHonal  state,  but  any  addition  to 
this  number  is  viewed  with  foreboding.  The  annual  rate  of  increase  is  only 
half  that  in  revolutionary  America,  but  emigration  rather  than  immigration  is 
the  order  of  the  day  in  the  West  Indies,  and  no  one  imagines  that  the  fed¬ 
eration  could  support  eighty  millions  a  cenhirv  hence.  Except  for  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  mainland  colonies  and  development  of  their  interiors,  there 
is  little  room  for  future  expansion.  One  basic  difference  between  the  two  fed¬ 
erations  is  this.  Although  overwhelmingly  agricultural,  the  British  West  Indies 
are  more  densely  populated  than  the  industrialized  United  States.  And  at  its 
inception,  the  American  republic  had  only  one  one-hundredth  as  many  people 
per  square  mile  as  the  British  West  Indies  today.  Even  the  relatively  crowded 
eastern  seaboard  between  Boston  and  Baltimore  contained  fewer  than  thirty 
persons  per  square  mile  (.9,  11),  while  the  federated  islands  of  the  West  Indies 
average  363. 

A  predominantly  youthful  population  with  high  birth  rates  and  large  families 
marked  America  in  the  1780’s  as  well  as  the  British  West  Indies  today.  But 
unlike  the  islands,  colonial  America  had  a  relative  shortage  of  women  —  it 
was  a  frontier  of  opportunity  for  immigrants,  most  of  whom  were  men.  And 
the  British  Caribbean  today  is  far  more  highly  urbanized  than  post-revolu¬ 
tionary  America,  where  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  population  lived  in  towns 
of  3,000  or  more.  The  largest  cities  in  1780  were  Philadelphia  with  35,000  and 
New  York  with  25,000,  followed  by  Charleston  with  13,000.  Boston  had  11,000 
and  Baltimore,  Salem,  Providence  and  Newport  around  5,000  each  (9,  fig.  11). 
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Kingston,  Port  of  Spain  and  Bridgetown  with  its  suburbs  each  have  several 
times  the  population  of  Philadelphia  in  1780;  in  fact  San  Fernando,  Trinidad, 
has  as  many  people  as  America’s  largest  revolutionary  centre.  Spanish  Town, 
Montego  Bay  and  Castries  compare  in  population  with  revolutionary  New 
York;  Roseau,  St.  John’s  Basseterre,  May  Pen  and  .Arima  are  equal  in  size 
to  post-revolutionary  Boston. 

Economic  survival  appeared  at  least  as  problematic  for  the  United  States 
at  the  end  of  the  American  Revolution  as  it  does  today  for  the  members  of 
the  West  Indies  federation.  The  West  Indian  colonies  can  always  fall  back, 
if  need  be,  upon  subventions  in  various  forms  from  Britain;  but  Americans 
were  well  aware  that  they  must  stand  alone;  had  the  new  republic  failed  to 
support  itself,  the  states  would  have  fallen  prey  to  European  empires.  Some 
Americans  were  confident  that  their  nation  would  prosper,  and  rejoiced  in 
freedom  from  Britain,  but  others,  among  them  the  most  wealthy  and  power¬ 
ful  merchants,  feared  that  without  imperial  privileges  tliey  would  founder 
(14).  They  regretted  the  loss  of  imperial  protection,  subsidies  and  specie  sup¬ 
plies;  they  were  alarmed  by  the  irresponsibility'  of  the  state  legislatures,  which 
were  dominated  by  agrarian  and  debtor  interests. 

These  fears  proved  groundless.  Far  from  languishing  for  lack  of  the  imperial 
connection,  commerce  took  hold  witli  renewed  vigour  after  the  peace  treaty 
of  1783.  Parliament  and  the  Privy  Council  gave  American  merchants,  suppliers 
of  raw  materials  and  importers  terms  even  more  favourable  than  before,  while 
trade  with  other  European  countries,  unshackled  from  mercantilist  control, 
likewise  flourished.  Despite  their  new  freedom  to  manufacture  whatever  they 
wished,  Americans  imported  goods  in  greater  quantities  than  ever.  It  was 
this  gargantuan  appetite,  ratlier  than  political  independence,  that  caused  the 
depression  of  the  mid-1780’s.  As  exports  failed  to  keep  pace  with  imports, 
cash  reserves  were  drained  out  of  the  country,  and  both  public  and  private 
debt  reached  alarming  proportions.  The  states  relieved  debtors  by  issuing 
paper  money  as  legal  tender,  which  rapidly  depreciated  in  value.  There  were 
many  bankruptcies  and  considerable  agrarian  distress,  but  the  country 
weathered  this  financial  crisis  within  a  few  years.  Growing  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures  overcame  the  imbalance  of  foreign  commerce  and  the  shortage  of 
specie  (17).  The  federal  go\’eniments  assumed  all  state  debts  and  funded  them 
by  the  sale  of  lands  and  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Neither  of  these  two  resources  is  now  available  to  the  new  Caribbean  fed¬ 
eration.  There  is  hardly  any  national  domain,  and  no  central  bank  can  at 
present  be  established  free  of  outside  control.  The  British  West  Indies  may 
manage  to  borrow  for  development  purposes,  but  as  long  as  the  area  must  de¬ 
pend  on  outside  capital,  it  will  lack  a  degree  of  financial  initiative.  The  finan¬ 
cial  experiments— specie  manufacture,  debtor  laws,  currency  depreciation,,  etc 
—characteristic  of  the  United  States  in  the  1780’s  are  too  risky  to  attempt  in  an 
area  lacking  abundant  undeveloped  natmral  resources.  More  significantly,  the 
technological  gap  between  pre-industrial  America  and  western  Europe  in  the 
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late  eighteenth  century  was  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  gap  between 
the  pre-industrial  Caribbean  and  the  western  world  today;  it  was  not  so  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  United  States  to  catch  up,  when  capitalism  and  industrial  de- 
\elopment  were  everywhere  rudimentary,  and  material  resources  were  largely 
unexploited  by  powerful  companies.  But  in  view  of  the  structure  and  capital 
requirements  of  the  contemporary  aluminium  industry,  for  example,  success¬ 
ful  independent  West  Indian  exploitation,  processing  and  manufacturing  of 
bauxite  deposits  would  hardly  be  possible. 

Regional  and  local  differences  in  post-revolutionary  America  and  the  pre- 
federal  Antilles  offer  problems  similar  in  kind  but  different  in  degree.  In  lx>th 
cases  conflicts  of  interest  between  small  and  large  states  pose  the  most  acute 
difficulties;  but  the  disproportions  of  size  and  resources  were  less  in  the 
American  continent  than  they  are  in  the  Caribbean,  as  tlie  following  table 
shows. 


Population  of  the  United  States  (1780)  and  the  Hkittsh  Caribbean  (1954) 


state 

Population 

(1,000’s) 

%  of 

Total 

Colony 

Population 

(1.000’s) 

%  of 
Total 

Virginia 

560 

18.9 

Jamaica 

1,532 

52.8 

Massachusetts 

370 

12.4 

Trinidad 

710 

24.5 

N.  Carolina 

310 

10.4 

Barbados 

228 

7.9 

Pennsylvania 

300 

10.1 

St.  Lucia 

87 

3.0 

New  York 

280 

9.4 

Grenada 

86 

3.0 

.Maryland 

280 

9.4 

St.  Vincent 

75 

2.6 

Connecticut 

220 

7.4 

Dominica 

61 

2.1 

S.  Carolina 

220 

7.4 

St.  Kitts-Nevis 

54 

1.9 

New  Jersey 

160 

5.4 

Antigua 

51 

1.7 

N.  Hampshire 

100 

3.4 

Montserrat 

14 

0.5 

Georgia 

60 

2.0 

Rhode  Island 

60 

2.0 

Delaware 

50 

1.8 

2,970 

100.0 

2,896 

100.0 

Sources:  (3,  4)  and  G.  W.  Hoberts,  in  this  number. 


Jamaica  holds  half  the  population  of  the  federation  with  its  1.5  million; 
in  America  the  largest  state,  Virginia,  had  little  more  than  half  a  million,  less 
than  Trinidad,  while  five  other  big  states  (Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  North 
Carolina,  Maryland  and  New  York)  all  outnumbered  Barbados.  Only  three 
states,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware  and  Georgia,  were  as  small  in  population  as  the 
individual  Windwards  and  Leewards,  and  the  first  two  of  these  compensated 
with  important  commercial  interests,  while  the  third  had  plenty  of  room  for 
future  expansion.  The  most  populous  state  in  the  American  republic,  Virginia, 
had  eleven  times  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  smallest,  Delaware;  the  corres¬ 
ponding  ratio  between  Jamaica  and  Montserrat  is  110  to  1.  The  records  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  show  clearly  that  the  most  serious  conflicts 
that  had  to  be  resolved  were  those  between  large  and  small  states.  With  still 
greater  disparities,  the  West  Indies  federation  has  even  more  serious  prob¬ 
lems  to  solve.  Federation  may  prove  to  be  of  doubtful  utility  to  Jamaicans,  who 
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gain  relatively  little  politically  or  economically  by  amalgamating  themselves 
with  scattered  and  distant  islands  whose  combined  population  is  smaller  than 
their  own.  It  may  be  even  less  advantageous  to  inhabitants  of  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  Islands;  they  are  individually  of  such  small  consequence  in  the 
federation  that  they  may  feel  that  they  have  only  exchanged  one  master  for 
another  less  generous.  So  unwieldy  do  these  disparities  seem  to  British  West 
Indian  federalists  that  not  only  in  the  federal  Senate  but  also  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  small  islands  are  allotted  more  than  their  share  of  seats  ( by 
population  standards). 

Thus  no  organ  of  the  British  West  Indian  Federal  Government  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  representative.  This  is  a  serious  structiual  defect  both  theoretically  and 
practically.  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  hardly  enamoured  of  majority  rule, 
recognized  this  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  and  opposed  a 
scheme  which  would  have  given  the  small  states  a  disproportionate  represen¬ 
tation  in  the  lower  house.  Even  if  the  Convention  were  to  accept  such  a  plan, 
Hamilton  thought  that  “it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  Virginia  and  the  large 
states  should  long  abide  by  it.  It  shocks  too  much  the  ideas  of  Justice,  and 
every  human  feeling.  Bad  principles  in  a  govt,  tho’  slow  are  sure  in  their 
operation,  and  \vill  gradually  destroy  it”  {7).  Future  changes  in  island  popu¬ 
lations  absolutely  and  relatively  will  certainly  necessitate  the  redistribution  of 
seats,  but  this  will  be  difficult  to  accomplish  in  the  absence  of  a  principle 
of  strict  equality.  Yet  despite  their  under-representation,  a  combination  be¬ 
tween  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  could  still  carry  the  House,  while  Jamaica’s  re¬ 
presentatives  alone  could  seriously  hamper  any  legislative  programme  they 
opposed. 

For  the  British  West  Indies  there  is  little  prospect  of  reducing  these  trouble¬ 
some  disparities  in  tlie  near  future.  The  young  United  States  could  look  for¬ 
ward  to  westward  expansion  with  a  relative  diminution  in  the  power  of  the 
largest  eastern  states,  both  individually  and  in  combination;  the  most  the 
federation  of  the  West  Indies  can  hope  for  is  the  accretion  of  British  Guiana 
and  British  Honduras,  which  hardly  have  c'omparable  potentialities  for  popu¬ 
lation  growth. 

The  American  states  180  years  ago  were  far  more  diverse  economically  than 
are  the  British  West  Indies  today.  In  New  England,  fishing,  ship  building  and 
manufacturing  dominated;  the  middle  states  concentrated  on  mixed  farming, 
furs,  and  commerce;  in  the  South,  plantation  agriculture,  chiefly  tobacco,  in¬ 
digo,  and  rice,  prevailed.  These  basic  ectmomic  differences  gave  rise  to  pro¬ 
found  differences  in  the  attitudes  of  the  states  towards  slavery,  trade  and 
tariffs,  agriculture  and  industry.  Some  of  these  conflicts  culminated  in  the 
Civil  War.  But  in  its  formative  years,  America  benefited  more  from  regional 
economic  differences  than  the  British  Caribbean  stands  to  gain  from  its  eco¬ 
nomic  homogeneity.  The  economies  of  the  American  states  were  complemen¬ 
tary  in  many  important  respects,  while  those  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
West  Indies  federation  are  basically  competitive.  The  removal  of  tariff  and 
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customs  barriers  within  the  British  Caribbean  may  help  to  rationalize  com¬ 
merce  and  promote  secondary  manufacturing  in  some  of  the  islands,  but  in 
post-colonial  America  internal  trade  created  strong  inter-state  bonds  (17). 
Trade  between  the  states  was  from  the  first  a  keystone  of  American  economic 
development;  in  the  British  West  Indies  it  hardly  accounts  for  one-tenth  of  the 
area’s  total  commerce. 

Homogeneity  of  society  and  culture  in  the  Caribbean  territories,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  provide  a  sound  foundation  for  effective  nationhood.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  fundamental  differences  between  plantation  and  smallholder 
ways  of  life,  and  dissimilarities  between  East  Indian  and  Creole,  French  patois 
and  English-speaking  islanders;  but  sectional  differences  in  early  America 
were  of  a  far  greater  order  than  these.  In  1780  one-sixth  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  was  slave,  and  these  were  mostly  in  the  southern  states; 
the  social,  educational,  religious  and  moral  order  of  Virginia  would  have  been 
unthinkable  in  New  York,  and  the  standards  of  both  of  these  societies  unac¬ 
ceptable  in  Massachusetts,  even  though  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  each 
state  was  of  English  origin.  (National  and  linguistic  differences  multiplied 
these  diversities;  Scotch-Irish  and  German  immigrants  brought  with  them 
their  own  cultural  biases,  and  the  latter  their  own  language.)  So  little  did 
these  sections  have  in  common  that  many  Americans  believed,  and  some 
hoped,  that  the  union  would  split  into  three  separate  confederations,  Southern, 
Middle,  and  New  England  (28). 

It  is  not  on  a  regional  level  that  British  Caribbean  peoples  have  their  great¬ 
est  differences  to  resolve,  but  rather  within  each  island  society,  where  class 
and  colour  impose  marked  hierarchical  stratifications.  Although  the  upper 
classes  in  revolutionary  America  still  took  class  stratification  for  granted  and 
regarded  it  as  desirable  and  necessary,  differences  between  rich  and  poor, 
high-born  and  commoner,  were  probably  smaller  there  than  in  the  British 
West  Indies  today. 

Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  comparisons  between  the  new  Caribbean  feder¬ 
ation  and  the  young  American  republic  are  to  be  found  in  the  realm  of  poli¬ 
tical  structure.  The  years  between  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776 
and  the  adoption  of  tlie  Constitution  of  1789  were  dominated  by  a  struggle 
between  two  groups  of  American  leaders  to  shape  the  character  of  the  state 
and  central  governments.  That  group  which  represented  the  small  farmers, 
mechanics,  and  the  “common  man”  of  the  period,  gained  control  of  most  of 
the  states  during  the  first  years  of  the  revolution.  In  sharp  reaction  against 
the  previous  forms  of  colonial  government,  revolutionary  patriots  re-shaped 
the  old  state  constitutions,  transferring  power  to  the  popularly-elected  as¬ 
semblies  at  the  expense  of  the  traditionally  aristocratic  and  appointive  execu¬ 
tive,  judiciary  and  upper  house.  Dominated  by  representatives  of  agrarian 
and  debtor  classes,  the  state  assemblies  then  passed  legislation  favourable  to 
the  interests  of  these  groups.  These  radical  democrats  generally  believed  that 
the  country  could  be  governed  best  if  tliere  were  no  strong  central  govern- 
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merit.  Their  ideas  prevailed  in  the  Continental  Congresses  (1775-1781)  and 
in  the  first  U.S.  constitution,  the  Articles  of  Confederation  (1781-1789). 

Written  in  1777  but  not  ratified  until  four  years  later,  the  Articles  of  Con¬ 
federation  established  a  unicameral  federal  Congress  in  which  each  state  had 
one  vote.  There  was  no  executive  and  no  judiciary.  The  Confederation  Con¬ 
gress  could  carry  on  war  and  make  treaties  (if  nine  out  of  the  thirteen  states 
approved),  coin  money,  issue  bills  of  credit,  and  settle  disputes  between  the 
states,  but  it  could  not  levy  taxes.  Costs  of  the  federal  government  were  borne 
by  contributions  from  .states  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  surveyed 
lands  and  buildings.  Each  state  retained  its  “sovereignty,  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  and  every  power,  jurisdiction  and  right”  not  expressly  delegated 
to  the  Confederation  (16). 

The  revolutionary  republican  leaders  wanted  a  weak  central  government 
because  they  associated  central  authority  with  British  tyranny.  They  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  strength  of  the  popularly-elected  state  assemblies,  which  they 
controlled,  provided  the  best  guarantees  against  the  re-establishment  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  rule,  whether  British  or  American.  Consequently  they  viewed  all 
attempts  to  strengthen  Congress  at  the  expense  of  the  states  as  plots  by  the 
privileged  and  moneyed  elements  to  deprive  the  people  of  freedom  and  self 
government  (17).  “The  democratical  jealousy  of  the  people,”  wrote  Hamilton, 
“may  be  alam-3d  at  the  appearance  of  institutions  which  may  seem  calcu¬ 
lated  to  place  the  power  of  the  community  in  a  few  hands.”  Economic  motives 
—“the  disinclination  of  the  people  to  taxes  and  of  course  to  a  strong  gov’t.  — 
tlie  opposition  of  all  men  much  in  debt  who  will  not  wish  to  see  a  gov’t, 
established,  one  object  of  which  is  to  restrain  the  means  of  cheating  creditors” 
(24,  p.  130)  —  also  played  a  part. 

The  other  group  consisted  of  aristocrats  who  had  turned  patriot,  merchants, 
planters,  and  men  of  property  in  general.  Ousted  from  control  of  the  local 
governments  along  with  the  Loyalists,  they  persistently  tried  to  strengthen  the 
central  government,  both  in  order  to  check  the  foUies  of  the  state  assemblies 
and  to  assure  the  survival  of  the  republic.  As  Hamilton  put  it  in  the  Federal¬ 
ist,  “the  vigour  of  government  is  essential  to  hberty”  (12).  Madison  com¬ 
plained  that  owing  to  “want  of  sanction  of  the  laws,  and  of  coercion  in  the 
Government  of  the  Confederation,”  the  states  failed  to  comply  with  requisi¬ 
tions,  encroached  on  federal  authority,  and  trespassed  on  each  others’  rights 
(19).  Washington  felt  that  if  the  powers  of  Congress  were  not  enlarged, 
“anarchy  and  confusion  must  ensue”  (28).  Economic  interests  also  motivated 
advocates  of  strong  central  government.  Radical  state  assemblies  interfered 
with  rights  of  property  and  contract,  gave  immunity  to  debtors,  and  issued 
paper  money  as  legal  tender;  merchants,  bondholders,  and  creditors  naturally 
wished  to  impose  a  veto  on  such  measures  (17). 

The  fifty-five  men  who  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1787  to  revise  tlie  Articles  ot 
Confederation  were  chiefly  conservative  nationalists  from  this  latter  group. 
Exceeding  their  instructions,  they  wrote  an  entirely  new  constitution,  creating 
a  far  more  powerful  and  less  democratic  central  government,  expressly  de- 
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signed,  in  Madison’s  phrase,  “to  protect  the  minority  of  the  opulent  against 
the  majority”  (6,  I.  p.  450).  (For  example,  they  placed  coinage  and  currency 
legislation  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Congress.)  At  least  five-sixths 
of  the  delegates,  it  has  been  shown,  were  economic  beneficiaries  of  the  new 
constitution;  they  were  mainly  merchants,  bondholders,  manufacturers,  land- 
owners,  and  speculators  (1).  A  New  York  manifesto  condemned  the  Consti¬ 
tution  as  “monarchical,  aristocratical,  tyrannical,  diabolical,”  produced  by  a 
convention  of  whom  “one  half  were  lawyers”  (10,  p.  382).  A  majority  of  Amer¬ 
icans  probably  opposed  the  Constitution,  but  the  superior  organization  and  | 
tactics  of  the  Federalists  secured  its  ratification  by  the  necessary  two-thirds 
of  the  states,  and  the  new  government  came  into  existence  in  1789  (1,  24,  26, 

28). 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  most  of  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  were  at 
one  and  the  same  time  sincere  patriots  anxious  to  preserve  the  republic  and 
men  of  property  anxious  to  preserve  their  material  interests.  The  weakness 
of  the  union  and  the  tyranny  of  majority  rule  seemed  to  them  conjoint  evils, 
and  those  who  most  feared  democracy  wanted  the  strongest  national  govern¬ 
ment.  Hamilton  exemplified  both  extremes.  He  favoured  a  powerful  central 
administration,  with  the  states  reduced  almost  to  the  level  of  provinces  and 
their  governors  appointed  by  the  federal  Congress.  He  was  “not  much  at¬ 
tached  to  the  majesty  of  the  multitude  ...  I  consider  them  in  general  as 
very  ill-qualified  to  judge  for  themselves  what  government  will  best  suit  their 
peculiar  situations”  (8).  The  West  Indies  federal  Senate  has  been  criticized 
as  little  better  than  a  House  of  Lords“,  but  Hamilton  considered  the  House 
of  Lords  “a  noble  institution”  and  wanted  to  model  the  U.S.  Senate  after  it, 
with  senators  chosen  for  life.  He  would  give  the  “rich  and  well-born”  a  “dis¬ 
tinct,  permanent  share  in  the  government  [to]  .  .  .  check  the  imprudence  of 
democracy”  (6,  I,  pp.  288,  299). 

Hamilton’s  frank  disdain  of  the  masses  can  hardly  be  matched  in  the  British 
West  Indies  today.  Certain  interesting  parallels  behveen  attitudes  toward 
West  Indian  federation  and  toward  the  U.S.  Constitution  of  1787  nevertheless 
emerge.  Like  those  who  desired  a  “more  perfect  union”  in  America,  many  initi¬ 
ators  of  the  West  Indies  federation,  as  Lewis  points  out  in  this  number,  have 
been  conservatives  and  men  of  substance,  among  them  policy-makers  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  The  mass  of  the  people  have  not  been  directly  consulted  about  I 
federation,  and  remain  largely  indifferent  to  it.  Just  as  in  America  in  1787,  I 
opponents  of  Caribbean  federation  complain  that  “conditions  .  .  .  hampered  I 
t’ne  emergence  of  an  informed  opposition”  and  that  they  have  been  presented  i 
with  a  fait  accompli  (5).  They  echo  Amos  Singletary’s  attack  in  the  Massa-  \ 
chusetts  ratifying  convention  against  “these  lawyers,  and  men  of  learning,  and 
moneyed  men,  that  talk  so  finely,  and  gloss  over  matters  so  smoothly,  to 
make  us  poor  illiterate  people  swallow  down  the  pill  .  .  .”  (13).  Like  their 
eighteenth  century  American  counterparts,  some  opponents  of  British  West 
Indian  federation  regard  it  as  a  device  to  postpone  or  even  deny  self-govern- 

aSee  the  article  by  G.  K.  Lewis  in  this  number. 
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nient.  In  Rufus  King’s  phrase,  they  believe  “that  some  injury  is  plotted  against 
them  —  that  the  system  is  the  production  of  the  rich  and  ambitious”  and  fear 
that  “the  liberties  of  the  people  are  in  danger”  (24,  p.  131). 

Each  of  the  British  West  Indian  colonies  has  recently  made  considerable 
progress  toward  self-rule.  The  super-imposition  of  a  federal  structure,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  critics,  may  put  a  brake  on  the  drive  toward  self-government,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Jamaica.  Like  American  democrats  in  1787,  West  Indian  anti-federa- 
tionists  fear  the  enhanced  power  of  the  executive  department.  They  view  the 
3  jurisdiction  of  the  governor-general  as  a  reversion  toward  Crown  colony  gov- 

I  emment,  just  as  American  anti-federalists  feared  that  President  Washington 

might  want  to  make  himself  a  new  King  George. 

There  is  another  constitutional  parallel.  Federation  in  each  case  tends  to 
insulate  the  government  from  direct  contact  with  the  people.  The  Americans 
achieved  this  by  means  of  indirect  elections  for  the  president  and  the  senate, 
an  appointive  supreme  court,  and  a  strict  division  of  powers  between  the 
various  branches  of  the  government.  The  West  Indies  federation  will  isolate 
federal  officials  geographically.  More  than  half  the  population  (i.e.  Jamaica) 
will  be  a  thousand  miles  distant  from  the  federal  capital  in  Trinidad  and  half 
the  remainder  will  be  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  miles  away  by  sea.  In 
America,  the  poor  man  can  and  sometimes  does  march  to  Washington  to 
register  a  protest;  in  the  West  Indies  federation,  opponents,  charge,  only  the 
wealthy  and  the  influential  will  enjoy  direct  contact  with  the  administration. 
In  these  circumstances,  one  observer  suggests,  federation  may  deprive  the 
newly  enfranchised  masses  and  their  leaders  of  considerable  power,  and  re¬ 
store  control  over  local  affairs  to  an  administrative  elite  representing  vested 
interests  in  property  and  stability  (27).  In  just  such  a  manner,  political  power 
shifted  from  the  small  farmers  and  mechanics  back  to  the  planter-merchant 
aristocracy  after  the  ratification  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  in  1789. 

But  the  motives  for  support  of  and  opposition  to  Caribbean  federation  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  which  influenced  American  development. 
Nationalist  sentiment  makes  opposition  to  federation  less  significant  in  the 
West  Indies,  because  many  popular  leaders  support  union  as  the  path  to  Do¬ 
minion  status  (27).  Except  for  the  British  Parliament  in  which  they  are  not 
directly  represented,  British  West  Indians  up  to  now  have  had  no  common 
legislative  body,  while  the  post-revolutionary  American  farmers  and  workers 
I  who  opposed  the  constitution  already  had  what  they  considered  a  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  organization,  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation.  They  objected  to  an 
enlargement  of  the  central  power,  whereas  many  opponents  of  West  Indian 
federation  criticize  its  present  form  for  not  going  far  enough  in  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  truly  national  state  (5).  But  there  is  no  reason,  as  Manley  points  out, 
I  why  the  federation  should  initially  be  “full-fledged,  all-powerful”  (20).  It  is 
worth  recalling  that  fifteen  years  after  losing  their  battle  against  a  strong  cen¬ 
tral  government,  Jeffersonian  democrats  had  gained  control  of  it  and  were  ar¬ 
rogating  to  the  federal  administration  more  public  power  and  spending  more 
money  than  Washington,  Hamilton  and  Adams  had  ever  asked  for. 
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Opinions  in  West  Indian  federal  circles  concerning  the  proper  distribution 
of  power  bet^^'een  central  and  local  governments  evidently  contrast  sharply 
with  early  American  ideas.  In  the  United  States,  the  first  advocates  of  strong 
central  government  were  chiefly  men  of  property  and  conservatives.  West 
Indian  political  alignments  are  less  clear,  but  popular  political  and  labour 
leaders  are  among  the  staunchest  supporters  of  West  Indian  national  govern¬ 
ment  (15).  The  difference  is  that  between  eighteenth  and  twentieth  century 
economies.  In  the  modern  world,  governmental  control  of  business  is  con¬ 
sidered  essential  to  the  public  welfare,  while  conservatives,  not  radicals,  re¬ 
gard  laissez-faire  as  virtuous,  and  opjjose  bureaucracy  and  government  control. 
“Only  a  centralized  system  can  effectiv'ely  c'onfront  the  problems  of  our  new 
time,”  wrote  a  British  Labour  Party  spokesman.  Federalism  “is  insufficiently 
positive  in  character;  it  does  not  provide  for  sufficient  rapidity  of  action;  .  .  . 
it  relies  upon  compacts  and  C'ompromises;  ...  it  leaves  backward  areas  a  re¬ 
straint  ...  on  those  which  seek  to  mo\e  forward”  (18).  This  was  a  criticism 
of  the  American  federal  system.  It  might  apply  with  far  greater  force  to  the 
West  Indies  federation.  As  compared  with  the  structure  established  by  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  the  West  Indian  Federal  Government  will 
initially  be  restricted  indeed.  In  some  respects  it  has  less  sovereignty  than 
the  federal  government  established  under  the  American  Articles  of  Confed¬ 
eration.  On  the  other  hand,  constitutional  change  will  probably  be  less  dif¬ 
ficult  to  accomplish  than  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

Similar  in  its  limited  powers  to  tlie  first  American  government,  the  West 
Indies  federation  resembles  the  second  American  government  in  its  internal 
structure.  The  federal  e.xecutive  will  control  greater  power  vis-d-vis  the  legis¬ 
lature  tlian  do  the  executives  of  any  of  the  constituent  territories,  just  as  the 
U.S.  Constitution  gave  the  president  more  authority  than  any  of  tlie  state 
governors  enjoyed.  As  the  federation  approaches  self-government  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  governor-general  will  necessarily  diminish.  Not  all  of  his  functions 
will  devolve  upon  the  Prime  Minister;  some  concern  Whitehall  alone,  and  there 
will  be  other  claimants  for  power  both  in  the  federal  legislatures  and  in  the 
local  governments.  In  other  words,  tlie  fact  that  the  West  Indian  federation 
commences  as  a  colony  may  leave  it  eventually  with  an  executive  weaker 
than  the  U.S.  presidency,  even  though  opposition  to  a  strong  chief  of  state 
was  initially  far  more  bitter  and  effective  in  the  United  States  than  it  has 
been  in  the  Caribbean.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ministerial  system  can  sub¬ 
stitute  for  executive  authority  as  effectively  at  tlie  federal  level  as  it  has  done 
in  the  individual  territories.  Ministerial  government  requires  a  high  degree  of 
party  solidarity  and  loyalty,  and  these  are  difficult  to  de\elop  in  federal 
legislatures,  as  the  United  States  part)'  system  illustrates. 

Many  of  the  fundamental  differences  between  American  and  West  Indian 
experience  in  nation-making  correlate  highly  with  a  fairly  obvious  distinction. 
In  America,  union  followed  independence  and  would  in  that  era  have  been 
untliinkable  under  continued  British  domination;  but  the  federation  of  the 
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British  West  Indies  will  precede  independence,  and  at  least  for  the  smaller 
islands  autonomy  would  be  unthinkable  without  it.  British  colonial  policy  is 
animated  not  only  by  ideals  different  from  those  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  perhaps  also  by  the  thought  that  if  independence  came  first,  or  if  fed¬ 
eration  were  too  long  delayed,  some  of  the  Caribbean  colonies  might  seek 
or  be  drawn  into  political  attachments  elsewhere  (15,  22). 

Behind  all  this  lies  a  more  fundamental  difference.  Americans  gained  in¬ 
dependence  and  union  in  defiance  of  Britain,  while  British  West  Indians  will 
unite  and  achieve  self-government  under  British  guidance  and  with  Britain’s 
blessing.  National  evolution  under  the  benign  surveillance  of  an  imperial  con¬ 
nection  may  help  West  Indians  to  avoid  some  of  the  errors  and  extremes  that 
plagued  Americans.  But  bonds  of  sentiment  forged  in  a  common  battle  against 
alien  rule  aroused  feelings  of  strength  and  unity  in  the  American  republic 
which  the  Caribbean  islands  will  lack.  Without  doubt,  the  American  revolu¬ 
tionary  crisis  evoked  an  inspired  leadership.  “The  war  not  only  required,  but 
created  talents,”  as  a  contemporary  historian  expressed  it.  “Men  whose  minds 
were  warmed  with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  whose  abilities  were  improved 
by  daily  exercise,  and  sharpened  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  serve  their  dis¬ 
tressed  country,  spoke,  wrote,  and  acted,  with  an  energy  far  surpassing  all 
expectations  which  could  be  reasonably  founded  on  their  previous  acquire¬ 
ments”  (23). 

On  the  other  hand.  West  Indians  perhaps  possess  one  virtue  the  Americans 
lacked— patience.  “A  long  time,  and  much  prudence,”  ruefully  decided  the 
same  observer,  “w'ill  be  necessary  to  reproduce  that  spirit  of  union  and  that 
reverence  for  government,  without  which  society  is  a  rope  of  sand”  (23). 
Nations  are  best  made  by  men  conscious  not  only  of  the  destiny  (20)  but  also 
of  the  perspectixes  of  history. 

These  comparisons  between  the  American  and  West  Indian  federations  are 
suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive.  There  are  many  other  points  of  similarity 
and  marks  of  difference.  But  the  aspects  of  federation  touched  on  herein  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  similarities  are  superficial,  the  differences  profound.  To  over¬ 
emphasize  resemblance  not  only  raises  illusory  hopes  —  or  vain  fears  —  for 
Caribbean  destiny,  but  may  also  warp  West  Indian  national  development  in 
inappropriate  directions.  Whatever  success  West  Indian  nationhood  achieves 
will  come  not  from  the  imitation  of  foreign  patterns,  w'hether  those  of  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  America  or  any  others,  but  only  in  the  last  analysis  from  the 
genius  of  the  West  Indian  people.  This  is  one  American  revolutionary  idea  it 
is  well  to  remember. 
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Federation  of  the  British  West  Indies:  The 
Economic  and  Financial  Aspects*. 

By 

Dudley  Seers 

This  paper  is  not  an  easy  one  to  organize.  It  covers  so  many  connected 
subjects,  and  raises  so  many  issues  on  the  borderline  between  politics  and 
economics,  that  no  sequence  for  dealing  with  its  various  aspects  is  very  satis¬ 
factory.  I  shall  not  attempt,  in  the  space  of  a  single  paper,  to  discuss  the 
resources,  the  problems,  and  possible  policies  for  the  whole  region;  but  shall 
concentrate  on  the  economic  and  financial  aspects  of  the  constitution. 

The  first  question  an  economist  asks  about  a  federal  constitution  is:  How 
will  legislative  power  be  divided  behveen  the  Federal  and  unit  Govern¬ 
ments?  The  second:  How  will  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  and  unit  Govern¬ 
ments  compare? 

What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  deal  with  each  of  these  two  questions  in  turn, 
describing  in-  the  process  the  federal  arrangements  as  currently  proposed,** 
and  then  asking  how  these  arrangements  will  affect  the  Federal  Government’s 
power  to  carry  out  policies  of  social  welfare,  and  programmes  of  economic 
development.  A  paragraph  deals  briefly  with  the  Federal  Government’s 
power  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  recession.  The  concluding  section  attempts 
to  pull  the  argument  together  by  discussing  the  issues  of  political  philosophy 
involved. 

I.  Introduction:  The  Desirability  of  Federal  Initiative 

First,  however,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  say  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  either  attempt  to  increase  the  incomes  and  social 
services  of  the  poorer  sections  of  the  federal  community,  or  try  to  hasten  the 
rate  of  economic  development.  It  is  not  for  an  economist  speaking  quo 
economist,  particularly  an  expatriate  economist  writing  in  an  academic  jour¬ 
nal,  to  say  what  policy  should  be. 

There  are,  however,  many  people  who  do  think  there  should  be  federal 
action  in  these  fields,  and  this  justifies  discussing  the  possibilities  of  such 
action.  Moreover,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  more  people  will  come  to 
favour  federal  social  and  development  policies  in  the  next  few  years— or  should 
do  so,  if  they  consistently  follow  the  implications  of  their  ethical  beliefs. 

aThe  views  in  this  paper  are  purely  personal  and  should  not  be  taken  to  reflect  in  any 
vay  the  attitude  cf  the  U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Administration,  my  present  employers. 

bThis  is  the  position  after  the  London  Conferences  of  February,  1956  (2»,  2d),  but  before 
the  Jamaica  Conference  of  January,  1957, 
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Should  there  be  federal  welfare  programmes? 

It  is  possible  for  people  to  argue  that  they  are  opposed  to  government 
measures  which  reduce  the  gap  between  the  living  standards  of  the  rich  and 
of  the  poor.  This  is  a  perfectly  tenable  position,  and  one  which  is  quite 
understandable,  especially  for  a  rich  man.  What  is,  however,  difficult  to 
maintain  is  that  one  favours  on  moral  grounds  redistribution  of  income  within 
an  island,  but  not  within  the  federation,  i.e.,  not  between^  islands.  This 
would  imply  that  one  recognizes  moral  obligations  towards  some  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  but  not  to  others— and  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  islands  will  be¬ 
come  fellow  citizens  of  Jamaicans  and  Trinidadians  after  federation  comes 
into  effect. 

Some  redistribution  of  income  takes  place  in  all  countries— in  part  auto¬ 
matically,  because  taxation  siphons  off  income  from  the  richer  areas  and 

spreads  it  on  common  services  which  benefit  all  areas  equally,  and  in  part  as 

the  direct  consequence  of  government  assistance  to  poorer  areas.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  example,  income  and  profits  tax  take  a  high  proportion 
of  the  income  of  Londoners.  On  the  other  hand  all  areas  benefit  equally 
from  such  services  as  the  National  Health  Service,  whilst  the  Exchequer  makes 
to  the  local  authorities  grants  which  are  relatively  much  larger  for  poor  areas, 
and  also  provides  special  assistance  to  areas  suffering  from  heavy  unem¬ 
ployment.  In  Australia,  there  has  been  since  the  war  a  federal  system  of 
income  tax  and  a  common  scheme  of  social  security,  and  special  grants  have 
long  been  made  to  South  Australia,  Tasmania  and  Western  Australia.  In 
Canada,  the  Federal  Government  now  monopolizes  collection  of  income  and 
profits  tax,®  and  although  it  pays  back  to  each  province  (under  tax  agree¬ 
ments)  amounts  which  are  related  to  what  has  been  collected  there,  it  also 
provides  “subsidies”  which  are  several  times  as  large  in  proportion  to  popu¬ 
lation  for  poorer  provinces  (such  as  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Saskatchewan)  as  for  Ontario. 

One  moral  case  for  such  redistributive  machinery  rests  on  the  economic 
fact  that  the  incomes  made  by  the  richer  areas,  particularly  those  with  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  come  from  the  whole  of  the  country.  In  the  West  Indian 
federation,  for  example,  the  smaller  islands  will  provide  markets  for  the 
products  of  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  and  can  indeed  expect  to  have  to  pay, 
after  customs  union  is  achieved,  more  for  many  of  these  products  than  Aey 
pay  at  present  for  similar  products  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere.^ 
They  will  also  no  longer  have  the  opportunity  of  protecting  “infant”  indus¬ 
tries  from  competitors  already  established  in  other  islands.  The  smaller 
islands  thus  have  special  grounds  for  claiming  part  of  the  profits  and  other 
incomes  which  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  derive  from  sales  to  them. 

But  the  question  is  really  at  heart  a  simpler  ethical  problem.  Will  those 

aQuebec  has  however  long  stood  outside  these  arrangements. 

b  I  am  referring  to  the  landed  cost,  before  duty.  Retail  prices  may  well  fall,  because  of 
the  abolition  of  duties  on  inter-island  trade,  but  this  will  presumably  be  offset  by  increases 
in  other  forms  of  taxation. 
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who  live  in  the  richer  islands  feel  they  are  really  fellow  citizens  of  those 

living  in  poor  islands?  Do  they  really  believe  that  a  new  nation  has  been 
formed?  And  do  they  feel  that  they  have  obligations  toward  fellow  citizens 
living  in  poverty?  If  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  “yes”,  then  it  follows 
that  they  favour  on  moral  grounds  federal  action  which  redistributes  income 
in  the  area. 

Alternatively,  one  can  argue  that,  apart  from  moral  considerations,  the 
strength  and  unity  of  the  federation  require  that  there  should  be  no  chronic 
slums.  The  whole  federation  will  suffer  if  strikes  and  riots  recur  in  some 
of  its  islands,  if  some  islands  are  breeding  grounds  for  infectious  diseases, 
or  if  in  some  islands  the  educational  system  is  too  poor  to  develop  potential 
West  Indian  leaders. 

These  amount  to  strong  reasons  why  a  citizen  of  the  federation  might  be 

led  to  think  that  the  Federal  Government  should  help  improve  conditions 
in  the  poor  islands  if  this  citizen  favoured,  as  many  political  leaders  do, 

levelling  in  his  own  island.*  It  is  therefore  worthwhile  examining  the  fed¬ 
eral  constitiution  to  see  whether  such  redistribution  will  be  feasible  under 
it. 

Should  there  be  a  federal  development  programme? 

It  is  also  possible,  though  rare,  for  people  to  argue  that  they  do  not  favour 
economic  development,  in  the  sense  of  increased  real  incomes  per  capita. 
This  is  a  matter  of  personal  choice,  and  one  may  prefer  a  quiet  life.  What 
is  more  common  is  the  argument  that  development  does  not  require  govern¬ 
ment  initiative.  This  is  however  not  a  moral  statement,  but  one  on  which 
economics  can  throw  some  light.  We  know  roughly  the  rate  of  growth  of 
population  in  the  region  —  over  2  per  cent  per  annum.  Therefore  econo¬ 
mic  development,  as  defined  above,  implies  that  output  must  rise  at 
a  faster  rate  than  this.  Such  a  statement  itself  carries  some  implications 
about  the  rate  of  capital  investment  necessary  to  achieve  this  rise  in  out¬ 
put.  The  ratio  between  increases  in  capital  and  increases  in  output  is  un¬ 
certain,  and  appears  to  vary  widely  between  different  industries,  as  well  as 
between  the  same  industry  in  different  countries.  However,  most  economists 
would,  I  think,  agree  that  this  rate  of  increase  could  not  be  achieved  (if  one 
allowed  for  depreciation)  by  any  rate  of  investment  short  of  10  per  cent 
of  the  national  income,  and  that  a  noticeable  strengthening  of  the  economy 
and  a  marked  improvement  in  conditions  would  require  at  least  15  per  cent 
of  the  national  income  to  be  invested.'’ 

a  It  still  would  not  follow  that  political  leaders  should  advocate  measures  of  redistribution. 
This  raises  other  considerations  entirely.  It  would  be  politically  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  adopt  measures  which  actually  reduced  incomes  in  the  richer  islands— particularly  since 
some  of  the  politicians  in  the  area  will  presumably  decide  to  concentrate  on  island  politics, 
and  will  oppose  any  proposals  for  extending  federal  power,  even  to  the  point  of  threatening 
withdrawal  from  the  federation. 

bThis  should  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  increases  in  income  depend  only  on  capital  in¬ 
vestment.  Other  ingredients  such  as  enterprise,  skill,  etc.,  are  needed.  All  I  would  argue  is 
that  a  certain  level  of  investment  is  a  necessary,  although  not  a  sufficient,  condition  for  develop¬ 
ment. 
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It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  local  savings  will  be  large  enough  to  per¬ 
mit,  or  local  enterprise  vigorous  enough  to  achieve,  such  a  high  rate  of  in¬ 
vestment  spontaneously,  even  when  taken  together  with  the  investment  plans 
unit  governments  will  undertake.  Assuming  that  the  total  income  of  the 
federation  will  be  of  the  order  of  $(BWI)  2,000  million  in  the  middle  1960’s,* 
this  would  mean  a  rate  of  investment  of  at  least  $200  million,  and  preferably 
$300  million,  a  year.  Investment  is  probably  approaching  this  level  now,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  heavy  bauxite  and  oil  investment  programmes.  Whether  it 
will  continue  depends  on  such  questions  as  the  rate  of  mineral  discoveries, 
and  the  finance  available  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Some  people  would  doubt  however  whether  one  can  continue  to  rely  on 
sufficient  investment  from  abroad,  and  others  would  prefer,  in  any  case,  not 
to  have  such  very  large  foreign  investment,  in  view  of  the  political  conse¬ 
quences,  or  else  because  such  investment  would  be  devoted  to  expanding 
areas  of  the  economy  they  consider  already  excessive.  The  size  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  required,  the  need  for  diversity  in  the  region,  and  the  demand  for 
political  independence  point  to  a  federal  development  programme,  and  a 
programme  which  would  be  not  just  the  unco-ordinated  total  of  depart¬ 
mental  forecasts,  but  a  strategic  programme  with  specified  social  and  econo¬ 
mic  objectives,  the  whole  being  consistent  with  the  financial  and  labour  re¬ 
sources  of  the  region.  It  is  therefore  worthwhile  posing  the  question  whe¬ 
ther  the  constitution  is  framed  in  a  way  that  makes  the  preparation  and 
execution  of  such  a  federal  development  programme  easier  or  more  diflBcult. 

In  many  ways  the  very  fact  of  federation  will  help  development  in  the  long 
run.'’  The  customs  union  (when  it  comes  into  effect)  will  create  a  single 
federal  market  and  make  possible  types  of  manufacturing  which  would  not 
be  practicable  in  the  market  of  a  single  island.  The  co-ordination  of  trade 
policies  will  improve  the  bargaining  position  of  the  area,  whether  as  a  buyer 
or  a  seller.  The  constitutional  change  itself  will  presumably  create  the 
opportunity  for  the  whole  area  to  remain  outside  GATT— an  opportunity  that 
will  be  widely  welcomed  in  the  region.  The  area  will  have  an  economic 
base  broad  enough  to  sustain  its  own  central  bank,  carrying  out  monetary 
policies  appropriate  to  the  problems  of  the  West  Indies.  It  will  be  possible 
to  make  better  use  of  the  (very  scarce)  expert  personnel  available  in  various 
fields.  The  centralization  of  borrowing  powers  will  improve  the  prospects 
of  obtaining  foreign  capital.  And  although  the  United  Kingdom  Govern¬ 
ment  clearly  intends  to  limit  its  financial  commitments  to  the  West  Indies, 
the  Federal  Government  will  gradually  gain  diplomatic  manoeuvre  (such 
as  independent  representation  in  the  United  Nations)  which  may  open  up 
new  prospects  of  inter-governmental  loans  and  grants.  These  are  however 
the  natural  consequences  of  federation  under  almost  any  constitution.  The 

«I  assumes  that  prices  will  not  be  very  different  from  those  currently  applying. 

bit  needs  of  course  to  be  emphasized  that  there  will  be  no  spectacular  immediate  results 
of  federation. 
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question  is  whether  the  proposed  constitution  is  more  or  less  favourable  than 
other  possible  constitutions  would  be. 

II.  The  Division  of  Legislative  Powers 

The  proposed  constitution  gives  the  federal  Parliament  exclusive  legislative 
power  in  the  fields  of  personal  movement,  exchange  control,  insurance,  fed¬ 
eral  borrowing  and  the  University  College;  and  it  allows  both  the  federal  and 
unit  legislatures  to  make  laws  (with  the  former  prevailing  if  they  are  in¬ 
consistent)  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  (advice  and  education)  banking,  bills 
of  exchange,  currency,  labour  conciliation  and  arbitration,  industrial  devel¬ 
opment,  extra-territorial  fishing,  borrowing  by  unit  governments,  customs  and 
excise,  income  tax  (after  five  years)  and  foreign  trade.  Residual  powers 
are  left  to  the  unit  governments.® 

It  appears  at  first  sight  that  the  federal  powers  will  be  extensive.  But 
there  are  some  major  omissions.  Agriculture  (apart  from  advice  and  edu¬ 
cation)  is  excluded.  So  is  practically  the  entire  field  of  the  social  services— 
housing,  education  (other  than  University),  health,  and  social  security. 

Legislative  limits  to  federal  welfare  programmes 

Some  social  security  schemes  would  be  covered  by  federal  power  to  legis¬ 
late  in  the  field  of  “insurance”,  although  considerable  litigation  may  lie  ahead 
over  how  large  premia  have  to  be,  relative  to  benefits,  for  social  security 
schemes  to  be  “insurance”  plans.  What  is  certain  is  the  Federal  Government 
could  not  provide  benefits  unless  they  were  covered  specifically  by  premia. 
Funeral  benefits,  maternity  grants,  pharmaceutical  benefits,  national  assis¬ 
tance  and  child  allowances,  could  not  be  provided,  unless  they  were  covered 
by  premia,  which  is  not  usually  the  case. 

Such  federal  benefit  schemes  have  been  made  possible  in  other  federa¬ 
tions  by  phrases  in  their  constitutions  which  can  be  interpreted  as  confer¬ 
ring  broad  powers.  In  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Government  can  spend 
for  the  “general  welfare”.  The  Australian  Federal  Government  found  simi¬ 
lar  assistance  in  the  constitutional  permission  to  appropriate  money  “for  the 
])urposes  of  the  Commonwealth”;  but,  after  it  ran  into  legal  ^fficulties 
with  pharmaceutical  benefits  in  1946,  the  government  successfully  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  giving  it  by  referendum  specific  powers 
to  legislate  for  a  long  list  of  social  security  benefits.  Even  though  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Federal  Government  is  empowered  by  the  constitution  to  spend  for  the 
"public  service”,  and  although  it  enjoys  residual  powers,  federal  social 
security  schemes  have  generally  been  ruled  unconstitutional,  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  resorted  to  promoting  social  security  by  giving  conditional 
grants  to  the  provinces,  a  procedure  open  to  the  objection  that  it  means 
different  standards  in  different  provinces,  apart  from  being  itself  of  doubtful 

•This  is  not  a  complete  statement  of  legislative  powers  in  economic  fields— some  other  mat¬ 
ters  have  economic  implications.  But  this  paragraph  shows  broadly  the  division  of  legisla¬ 
tive  powers. 
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legality.  There  appears  to  be  no  general  loophole  in  the  West  Indian  federal 
constitution,  permitting  federal  social  security  benefits. 

Legislative  limits  to  federal  development  programmes 

Yet  a  responsible  development  programme  requires  and  specifies  social 
advances.  Supposing,  for  example,  one  objective  is  a  certain  expansion  of 
industry.  Finding  the  skilled  technicians  for  this  expansion  would  imply  the 
need  for  more  emphasis  on  technical  education  in  the  school  syllabus;  and 
migration  to  the  towns  would  pose  problems  of  urban  housing,  sanitation 
and  hospital  facilities.  Under  the  proposed  constitution,  any  federal  devel¬ 
opment  plan  would  be  irresponsible,  in  the  strict  sense  that  it  would  specify 
the  ends  but  leave  other  authorities  ( perhaps  in  the  hands  of  political  oppon¬ 
ents)  to  provide  certain  of  the  means.  The  Federal  Government  could  help 
obtain  the  finance  for  industry’s  capital,  but  could  not  look  after  the  health, 
or  improve  the  technical  skill,  of  its  labour. 

There  is  a  second  way  in  which  this  gap  in  federal  legislative  power  would 
impede  development.  A  programme  of  development  involves  sacrifices. 
It  may,  for  example,  require  the  co-operation  of  unions  in  wage  restraint. 
The  public  are  much  more  likely  to  tolerate  this  if  they  can  see  that  the 
programme  will  bring  certain  benefits— an  old  age  pension  scheme,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  or  wider  secondary  education  or  better  housing.  A  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  with  few  compensations  to  offer  has  to  move  at  a  slower  pace  than 
one  with  the  full  field  of  social  benefits  at  its  disposal. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  imagine  a  development  programme  without  “targets” 
being  laid  down  for  agricultural  advance.  Industrial  development  usually 
implies  the  need  for  increased  supplies  of  certain  agricultural  materials,  and 
it  involves  policy  decisions  on  the  extent  to  which  domestic  food  supplies 
to  the  urban  markets  should  be  improved,  so  as  to  feed  the  growing  number 
of  urban  workers  without  increasing  imports.“  Even  though  the  details  of 
agricultural  development  must  rest  with  the  units,  the  general  decisions  about 
industrv  and  agriculture  should  surelv  be  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
responsible  for  industrial  development. 

III.  The  Division  of  Financial  Powers 

I  now  turn  to  the  question  of  finance,  which  has  been  called  “the  funda¬ 
mental  problem  of  federation”  (I).  The  West  Indian  Government  will  be 
unique  amongst  federal  governments  in  that  its  finances  are  likely  to  be, 
even  after  its  initial  period,  ver\'  low  compared  to  the  expenditure  of  local 

aOddly  (Miough,  school  education  and  agriculture  were  apparently  omitted  from  federal 
legislative  powers  in  error.  Paragraph  26  of  the  S.C.A.C.  Report  (Col.  No.  255)  states  that 
the  reason  was  the  need  to  adapt  policy  to  local  needs,  and  it  cited  the  delegation  of  power 
to  County  Agricultural  Committees  in  Great  Britain  in  war  time.  This  is  of  course  an  argu¬ 
ment  tor  securing  executive  powers,  not  lefiislalice  powers,  in  local  hands.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  central  govennnent  has  the  ixrwer  to  legislate  on  the  general  framework  of 
educational  and  agricultural  policy  (e.g.  on  .school-leaving  age,  or  powers  of  subsidy),  although 
wide  scope  is  allowed  within  that  framework  for  the  administration  to  suit  the  variety  of  local 
needs— for  example  hx-al  patterns  of  religious  life. 
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governments.  Its  sources  of  revenue  in  the  first  five  years  will  be  currencv 
profits  and  contributions  from  unit  governments  corresponding  to  the  yield 
of  excise  duties  (on  petrol,  cigarettes,  and  alcoholic  drinks,  all  three  being 
of  about  equal  importance).  These  will  provide  aliout  $8  million  per  an¬ 
num,  rising  to  $10  million,  judging  from  the  Fiscal  Commissioners  Report. 
Such  annual  sums  will  be  of  the  order  of  one-tenth  of  the  revenue  of  either 
of  the  two  large  islands  (Jamaica  or  Trinidad)  and  a  good  deal  smaller 
than  the  revenue  of  Barbados.  This  revenue  may  not  be  very  responsive 
to  the  growth  of  income  in  the  federal  area,  for  expenditure  on  drink  and 
tobacco,  at  least,  does  not  usually  rise  as  fast  as  income. 

It  is  true  that  after  the  first  five  years  the  Federal  Government  will  have 
the  power  to  levy  income  tax  itself"  and  also  customs  and  excise  duties, 
and  one  might  expect  that  its  finances  will  grow  rapidly,  as  tliose  of  other 
federal  governments  have  done.  There  are,  however,  two  important  dif¬ 
ferences  betw'een  the  West  Indian  federation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fed¬ 
erations  of  Canada,  Austi-alia  and  the  United  States  on  the  other.  First,  the 
early  decades  of  the  other  federations  were  periods  of  fast  economic  growth, 
as  their  interiors  were  developed.**  Secxuidly,  taxation  was  relatively  low 
when  these  federations  were  fonned.  There  was  therefore  room  for  federal 
revenues  to  be  expanded  at  the  same  time  as  state  or  provincial  revenues  were 
increased.  In  the  West  Indies,  however,  the  rate  of  growth  of  total  income 
is  slow,  and,  although  there  may  be  argument  as  to  whether  some  types  of 
taxation  could  be  increased,  few  would  c-ontend  that  large  general  increases 
in  tax  rates  are  possible.  Consequently  the  only  way  the  federal  revenue 
could  grow  rapidly  here  would  be  for  the  Federal  Government  to  take  over 
sources  of  unit  revenue,  reducing  unit  expenditures.  This  may  not  be  prac¬ 
ticable,  tor  some  years  at  least. 

The  extent  of  federal  redistribution  of  income  will  not  merely  be  small, 
but  such  as  does  occur  will  not  necessarily  benefit  the  areas  which  are 
poorest.  The  main  items  in  the  federal  expenditure  estimates  are  likely 
to  be  the  University  College,  the  West  Indies  Regiment,  and  administration. 
Expenditure  on  the  first  will  go  almost  entirely  to  Jamaica,®  and  the  expen¬ 
diture  on  the  other  two  will  benefit  units  according  to  the  strategic 
disposition  of  the  regiment  and  the  siting  of  the  federal  capital.  At 
tlie  time  of  writing  it  is  {lossible  that  the  capital  will  be  placed  in 
one  of  the  poorer  islands,  but  otherwise  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  poor 
island  benefiting  directly  from  federal  expenditure.  The  effect  of  the  pro- 

aSubject  to  the  implied  threat  contained  in  the  provision  (2d)  that  the  power  to  raise  in¬ 
come  tax  should  be  reviewed  “in  the  light  of  progress  towards  establishing  a  customs  union 
within  the  federation  and  other  relevant  factors”. 

bProfessor  Knaplund  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  development  was  slow  in  the  first  few 
years  of  the  Canadian  federation,  but  it  picked  up  subsefiuently. 

cThis  will  however  only  change  the  distribution  of  income  between  islands  in  as  far  as 
grants  to  U.C.W.I.  increase-grants  to  cover  the  present  expenditure  will  largely  be  “trans¬ 
ferred”  from  the  units  to  the  federation,  which  therefore  will  become  in  eEect  a  collector  of 
those  grants  on  behalf  of  the  College. 
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posed  fiscal  arrangements  is  ( largely  inevitably  since  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  be  so  weak)  to  transfer  income  away  from  rather  than  towards  poor 
islands.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  effect  of  a  customs  union,  described 
above,  the  coming  of  federation  will  tend,  if  anything,  to  cause  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  rich  and  poor  islands  to  widen,  rather  than  close. 

Financial  limits  to  federal  welfare  programmes. 

The  picture  which  emerges  is  of  a  federal  government  having  to  steer  a 
course  between  the  likelihood  of  opposition  from  Trinidad  to  the  enlargement 
of  federal  finance,  and  the  danger  of  perpetual  disgruntlement  in  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands— a  very  narrow  channel,  in  view  of  the  slow 
economic  growth  of  the  region. 

There  are  however  certain  features  which  are  more  encouraging.  One  is 
an  important  structural  fact,  that  the  total  population  of  the  poor  islands 
will  be  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  population  of  the  federation— the 
population  of  the  territories  at  present  grant-aided  will  amount  to  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  total  federal  population.  Consequently  the  transfer  of  quite 
an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  incomes  of  Trinidad,  Jamaica  and  Barbados 
would  transform  the  situation  in  the  smaller  islands.  It  may  therefore  be 
possible  to  avoid  growing  disparity  by  diverting  a  fraction  of  the  increase  in 
incomes  in  these  islands  towards  the  poorer  islands.  The  probability  of  the 
Federal  Government  achieving  this  eventually,  in  some  way,  is  made  greater 
by  the  fact  that  the  constitution  gives  the  poorer  islands  a  number  of  re¬ 
presentatives  which  is  not  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total.  The  islands 
at  present  “grant-aided”  will  elect  nine  out  of  the  forty-five  representatives, 
or  one-fifth. 

It  is  likely  that  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  unit  governments  will  pass 
tl'irough  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government.  After  a  customs  union  has 
been  established,  the  customs  duties  will  presumably  be  collected  by,  or 
on  behalf  of,  the  Federal  Government,  with  the  units  being  reimbursed.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  there  is  an  obvious  appeal  in  a  federal  inland  revenue  service,  because 
it  would  take  the  load  of  difficult  administrative  problems  off  local  officials 
who  may  lack  the  ability  to  handle  them;®  and  the  establishment  of  such 
a  federal  service  would  raise  the  question  of  a  uniform  income  ta.\,  which 
would  be  administratively  attractive,  and  would  have  the  political  advantage 
that  it  would  eliminate  the  present  competitive  bidding  between  govern¬ 
ments  in  Pioneer  Industry  concessions.  The  tax  rates  in  various  islands  do 
not  differ  so  widely  as  to  rule  out  this  prospect,  although  it  is  perhaps 
rather  distant  at  present.  In  either  case,  there  would  be  negotiations  on  the 
way  in  which  unit  governments  are  to  be  reimbursed,  and  this  would  open 
up  the  possibility  of  introducing  a  formula  enabling  the  revenue  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  revenue  of  the  unit  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  thus  put  the  former  in  a  position  to  make  larger  grants  to 
the  poorer  islands. 

aNo  doubt  tax  assessment  and  collection  would  however  still  be  left  predominantly  in  local 
bands. 
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It  is  true  that  inequalities  will  continue  to  be  partly  mitigated  by  grants- 
in-aid,  which  will  be  administered  now  by  the  Federal  Government  (but  still 
paid  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government).  The  Gaine  Report  (2^)  suggested  certain 
relaxations  of  traditional  “Treasury  control”:  first,  that  federal  government 
aid  would  take  the  form  of  partially  guaranteeing  the  level  of  revenue 
needed,  not  of  meeting  projected  deficits;  second,  that  the  draft  estimates 
should  be  submitted  to  an  independent  committee,  not  to  the  federal  admin¬ 
istration;  and  third,  that  the  units  should  be  allowed  some  flexibility  in  re¬ 
revising  draft  estimates.®  The  reason  why  Sir  Sydney  Gaine  proposed  these 
modifications  is  that  he  felt  it  diflBcult  to  envisage  a  central  government 
exercising  something  like  “Treasury  control”  over  a  local  government  in  the 
same  country.  He  also  wished  to  discourage  wasteful  expenditure  (which 
may  be  actually  encouraged  by  the  present  system,  because  recipient  gov¬ 
ernments  may  be  tempted  to  avoid  economies  which  would  reduce  the  grant 
in  subsequent  years).  The  February  1956  Gonference  (see  Appendix  I  of 
its  Report)  accepted  these  proposals,  although  it  still  treated  such  grants 
to  units  as  something  which  required  financial  control  “until  such  time  as 
the  Federal  Government  is  satisfied  that  tlie  finances  of  the  unit  governments 
are  sound”  (2^). 

I  find  this  phrase  rather  intriguing.  It  implicitly  disclaims  responsibility 
for  the  cond’^ions  in  the  aided  islands.  They  are  treated  as  paupers  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  charity,  which  should  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  have  got  their  affairs 
in  order,  without  consideration  of  how  their  social  and  economic  conditions 
would  then  compare  to  those  elsewhere  in  the  federation.  It  appears  that 
their  finances  are  considered  “sound”  simply  if  they  balance  their  budgets 
and  seem  likely  to  continue  to  do  so,  irrespective  of  what  they  have  done 
to  their  services  to  achieve  a  balance.  This  attitude  seems  a  denial  of  the 
idea  of  common  citizenship,  at  least  in  as  far  as  this  phrase  is  generally 
understood  in  the  modem  world. 

The  Report  of  the  Fiscal  Gommissioner  showed  a  fundamentally  different 
attitude  to  the  nature  of  the  grants-in-aid.**  It  anticipated  a  continuing  need 
for  grants  to  maintain  basic  services  (para.  143).  This  implies  that  the  poor 
islands  have  a  fundamental  right  to  receive  a  grant  if  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  enough  for  services  themselves. 

Australian  experience  with  grants-in-aid  is  interesting.  During  the  decades 
that  federal  grants  to  the  poorer  states  were  merely  begmdged  allocations 
to  meet  chronic  deficits,  there  were  recurrent  and  bitter  quarrels  (as  in 
Ganada).  At  one  stage  Western  Australia,  suffering  rather  than  benefiting 
from  tariffs  which  protected  industries  in  other  states,  and  receiving  (as  it 
thought)  inadequate  grants,  voted  in  a  referendum  (by  nearly  two  to  one) 
to  secede  from  the  federation.  These  squabbles  continued  for  many  years.  At 
last  the  Gommonwealth  Grants  Gommission  was  set  up  to  recommend  the 
level  of  the  grant  to  each  state.  It  reported  as  follows,  in  1936:- 

aThe  adoption  of  the  ‘block  grant’  system  already  gives  a  measure  of  flexibility. 

bOne  doubts  whether  budgetary  control  would  have  been  reduced  at  all  without  his  re¬ 
commendation. 
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“Special  grants  are  justified  when  a  State  through  financial  stress  from  argue 

any  cause  is  unable  efficiently  to  discharge  its  functions  as  a  member  of  mark( 

the  Federation,  and  should  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  help  found  also  i 

necessary  to  make  it  possible  for  that  State,  by  reasonable  efiFort,  to  func-  the  e: 

tion  at  a  standard  not  appreciably  below  that  of  other  States.”  had  i 

This  doctrine  has  been  accepted,  and  the  present  position  in  Australia  is  in  itself, 

effect  that  the  poorest  states  are  provided,  as  of  right,  with  grants  that  would  and  r 

enable  them  to  maintain  social  services  at  the  average  level  of  the  three  I  ' 

richest  states,  provided  they  applied  the  same  taxation.  (They  are  free  *  woulc 
therefore  to  enjoy  liigher  or  lower  levels  of  social  services  according  to  that  ( 

whether  they  choose  to  levy  more  severe  or  less  severe  taxes  than  the  richest  it  to  ' 

states).  i  desira 

V/est  Indian  leaders  may  not  be  prepared  yet  to  go  so  far.  That  is  a  poli-  than 

tical  question,  and  the  answer  will  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  federation  no  in 

is  taking  place  in  the  West  Indies  after  wide  differences  have  developed  be-  ticall) 

tween  the  average  incomes  in  various  units.  The  average  income  in  Trini-  i  gover 

dad  is  of  the  order  of  three  times  that  in  the  Leeward  and  Windward  j  island 

Islands  (3).  The  economic  distance  bet\\’een  living  conditions  in  various  j  a  mei 

parts  of  the  federation  seems  to  me  a  more  important  barrier  to  the  growth  vvhetl 

of  a  common  outlook  than  the  factor  more  usually  mentioned,  geographical  superl 

distance.  (For  all  practical  purposes,  the  Australian  colonies  were  islands  feden 

when  tliey  were  federated,  much  further  apart  than  the  British  West  Indies  be  av 

and  travel  between  them  was  vastly  more  difficult  than  travel  around  the  It  r 

West  Indies  today).  safegi 

But,  apart  from  its  egalitarian  aspects,  there  are  other  points  in  the  Aus-  j  way. 

tralian  solution  which  are  worth  considering.  One  is  that  the  grants-in-aid  !  will  ii 

are  determined  by  a  formula  which  takes  them  out  of  the  realm  of  current  |  of  coi 

political  controversy.  If  the  West  Indian  leaders  were  prepared  to  concede  i  the  ai 

the  right  of  all  units  to  certain  minimum  standards,  this  would  make  the  i  involv 

task  of  the  Advisory  Committee  more  objective  and  its  position  correspond-  i  in  thf 

ingly  stronger.**  The  poorer  states  would  also  know  their  fiscal  prospects  j  trollec 

and  be  able  to  arrange  their  policies  accordingly.  j  dan  a 

Tlie  minimum  standards  could  be  decided  by  the  Committee  itself  in  i  first  f 

the  light  of  the  finance  available.  This  would  be  mainly  the  consolidated  i  arranj 

United  Kingdom  grant  for  the  early  years  (though  it  would  be  useful  pre-  tern  o 

cedent  if  tlie  Federal  Government  made  at  least  a  token  contribution  as  cost  t 

well).  The  minimum  would  necessarily  be  low  at  first,  but  it  could  be  To 

raised  as  federal  finances  grew.  ,  of  aic 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Australian  solution  is  that,  since  the  grants  rathei 

are  made  by  right,  there  is  no  question  of  federal  approval  of  state  budgets.  which 

Such  control  would  in  fact  be  unthinkable  for  Australians,  as  anyone  would  not  a 

agree  who  knew  the  Australians,  but  the  aided  states  would  in  any  case  side  t 

allowever  the  Australian  Committee  is  allowed  to  take  special  considerations  into  account.  federc 

Some  flexibility  has  to  be  allowed.  The  West  Indian  Committee  would  presumably  have  to 

work  towards  a  formula  gradually,  since  otherwise  the  grants  made  to  some  islands  might  be 
changed  very  suddenly. 
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argue  that  they  had  the  right  to  such  aid  because  they  provided  a  protected 
market  for  the  manufactures  of  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  Australians  would 
also  feel  it  unworkable  for  the  Federal  Government  to  attempt  to  control 
the  expenditure  (and  therefore  the  policy)  of  part  of  the  federation,  which 
had  a  voice  in  the  federal  Parliament  and  perhaps  in  the  federal  cabinet 
itself.  (There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  international  control 
and  national  control  of  the  finances  of  a  local  government). 

I  would  like  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  be  prepared  to  waive  all  budgetary  control,  other  than  a  proviso 
that  each  unit  shall  submit  estimates  to  the  Advisory  Committee  to  enable 
it  to  determine  how  large  the  grant  should  be.  Would  it  be  practicable  or 
desirable  for  restrictions  still  to  be  applied  on  capital  expenditure,  (other 
than  “deferred  maintenance”)?®  Is  it  correct  that  governments  should  have 
no  incentive  to  find  new  sources  of  revenue,  because  they  would  automa¬ 
tically  suffer  by  getting  a  smaller  grant?  Would  it  be  feasible  for  the  local 
government  to  seek  “sanction”  for  variations  in  expenditure?  Can  one  see 
island  delegations  approaching  the  federal  Minister  of  Finance,  who  may  be 
a  member  of  the  same  party,  if  not  a  resident  of  the  same  island,  to  discuss 
whether  the  island’s  budget  meets  with  federal  “approval”?  This  seems  a 
superfluous  addition  to  the  conflicts  that  will  in  any  case  arise  within  the 
federation,  particularly  since  federal  experience  elsewhere  shows  how  it  can 
be  avoided. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  interests  of  the  British  taxpayer  would  not  be 
safeguarded  unless  the  budgets  of  the  aided  islands  were  controlled  in  some 

way.  There  are  a  number  of  answers  to  this  objection.  First,  control 
will  in  any  case  not  be  exercised  by  the  British  Treasury;  second,  the  rules 
of  control  are  already  being  relaxed,  and  will  be  still  further  relaxed,  on 
the  arrangements  envisaged  at  the  last  I^ondon  conference;  third,  the  sums 
involved  are  not  large,  and  this  is  most  unlikely  to  become  a  political  issue 
in  the  British  Parliament;  fourth,  there  are  already  precedents  for  uncon¬ 
trolled  aid  to  meet  current  deficits,  both  outside  the  Colonial  Empire  (Jor¬ 
dan  and  Libya)  and  inside  it  (Malta);  fifth,  the  total  commitment  for  the 
first  five  years  will  be  decided  in  advance;  sixth,  these  are  only  temporary 

arrangements,  and  the  main  interest  of  the  British  taxpayer  is  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  aid  should  be  workable,  for  if  federation  foundered  on  this  issue,  the 
cost  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  inevitably  be  considerable. 

To  discuss  the  Federal  Government’s  power  to  redistribute  income  in  terms 
of  aid  to  the  poorer  islands  may  seem  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  discussion 

rather  drastically,  because  there  is  another,  and  more  obvious,  plane  on 
which  redistribution  could  take  place:  within  each  island.  This  is  however 
not  a  question  on  which  it  is  possible  to  say  much,  because  it  will  be  out¬ 
side  the  scope  of  federal  power  for  some  time.  Apart  from  the  gaps  in 
federal  legislative  action,  already  discussed,  it  is  even  more  obviously  ruled 

aEven  “deferred  maintenance”  is  not  permitted  at  present  if  similar  capital  expenditure 
is  being  iin.inced  by  C.  D.  and  W.  grants. 
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out  by  the  lack  of  federal  finance.  Except  in  the  grant-aided  islands,  the 
level  of  the  social  services  is  bound  to  be  a  matter  of  local  politics  for  some 
years  to  come.  The  federation  obviously  cannot  afford  to  finance  services 
that  would  be  better  than  those  enjoyed  by  Barbados  or  Jamaica,  let  alone 
Trinidad.  However  as  the  federation  gains  sources  of  finance,  it  will  be  able 
to  raise  the  social  services  in  the  small  islands  to  level  as  high  as  those 
enjoyed  elsewhere,  so  that  the  other  islands  become  eligible  one-by-one  for 
grants-in-aid. 

This  way  of  putting  the  matter  may  shock  some  readers.  The  reason  is 
that  people  still  retain  the  same  attitude  to  grants-in-aid,  despite  the  immin¬ 
ence  of  federation.  There  is  no  stigma  about  receiving  grants-in-aid  from 
one  own’s  central  government.  Every  county,  and  borough  coimcil  in  the 
United  Kingdom  receives  grants-in-aid  (on  a  formula  that  provides  the 
poorest  autliorih'es  with  the  largest  grants);  every  state  in  Australia,  and 
every  province  in  Canada,  receives  federal  money  either  to  finance  specific 
services  or  as  a  ‘block  grant’,  and  there  is  apparently  no  feeling  that  local  | 
governments  should  attempt  to  finance  the  whole  of  their  own  expenditure, 
so  that  they  become  independent  of  grants.  The  question  is  not:  When  will 
various  islands  become  independent  of  grants-in-aid?  But  rather:  When 
will  the  Federal  Government  be  able  to  afford  to  pay  grants-in-aid  to  all 
islands? 

Financial  limits  to  federal  development  programmes.  i 

I  want  to  turn  back  to  the  question  of  federal  economic  development  ' 

programming,  and  look  at  the  financial  arrangements  again  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  development  in  mind.  The  salient  point  here  too  is  the  lack 
of  financial  resources  for  the  Federal  Government.  It  will  start  with  no 
assets,  and  only  a  small  surplus  of  current  revenue  over  current  expenditure.  1 
If  it  is  to  have  the  means  for  an  effective  development  plan  of  its  own,  it 
will  have  either  to  borrow  (and  its  power  to  do  this  will  be  checked  by  its 

limited  revenues)  or  induce  unit  governments  to  accept  one  of  two  altern¬ 
atives:  a  new  fiscal  formula  which  gives  the  Federal  Government  a  sub-  ] 
stantial  surplus  on  its  revenue  budget,  or  an  arrangement  under  which  tlie  i. 
units  pay  sums  into  a  federal  development  fund. 

Unless  there  is  some  such  means  of  pooling  the  capital  available  for  devel¬ 
opment,  government  development  expenditure  will  tend  to  be  concentrated 

much  where  it  is  concentrated  at  present.  The  scale  of  government  devel¬ 
opment  expenditure  in  each  island  depends  in  the  first  place  on  what  can 
be  made  available  out  of  revenue— which  includes  reserves  from  past  re-  ; 
venues  surpluses  and  borrowings  against  future  revenue.  The  second  type 
of  finance  available  for  government  capital  outlays  are  C.  D.  and  W.  grants, 
which  are  virtually  the  only  source  for  the  small  islands. 

But  taking  the  region  as  a  whole,  government  revenue  is  the  more  impor-  | 
tant.  Now  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  development  expenditure  will  | 
be  most  fruitful  in  the  islands  with  the  most  to  spare  from  current  revenue.  I 
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The  Federal  Government,  howe\’er,  will  be  concerned  with  where  develop¬ 
ment  would  be  most  fruitful,  and  also  with  the  effects  of  the  pattern  of  de¬ 
velopment  expenditure  on  migration  between  the  islands,  and  with  the  dan¬ 
gers  to  the  federation  of  some  islands  lagging  far  behind  the  rest.  It  may 
turn  out  that  for  each  island  to  spend  what  it  can  afford  on  development 
will  produce  precisely  the  same  pattern  of  development  as  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  careful  regional  plan  which  weighed  the  economic  yields,  the 
social  costs,  and  the  political  implications  of  various  projects. 

But  this  would  be  a  very  surprising  coincidence,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  a  regional  plan  would  mean  a  different  balance  of  develop¬ 
ment  between  the  islands-  I  believe  that  such  a  total  assessment  of  the 
federation  as  an  economic  region  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
should  be  a  special  development  plan  for  the  smaller  islands— similar  to  the 
Fanfani  Plan  in  Italy,  designed  to  provide  accelerated  development  for  the 
{>oorer  provinces  of  the  south  and  Sicily  (except  that  the  emphasis  in  the 
smaller  islands  would  have  to  be  almost  entirely  agricultural).*  The  object 
would  be  the  same— to  unify  the  country. 

For  the  development  of  the  region  to  be  “efficient”  (defining  “efficient” 
in  the  widest  sense),  the  Federal  Government  will  need  to  be  able  to  pool 
at  least  some  of  the  region’s  capital  and  to  spread  it  out  on  a  balanced 
plan.  Whether  West  Indian  leaders  are  ready  for  such  arrangements  is  a 
question  of  politics,  which  I  am  not  competent  to  judge.  It  is  an  even  more 
important  matter  than  whether  they  are  prepared  to  pass  legislative  powers 
to  the  centre. 

The  balance  of  D.  and  W.  grants  between  the  islands  shows  no  more 
rationale  than  the  balance  of  government  development  outlays,  financed  by 
the  governments  themselves.  The  amount  made  available  to  each  island 
seems  to  have  been  determined  more  by  the  number  of  projects  put  up  by 
the  governments,  by  the  prospects  of  their  being  carried  out,  and  by  the 
availability  of  other  sources  of  finaice,  than  by  the  effects  of  expenditure  in 

one  island  as  against  another.’’  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  politically 
for  such  an  approach.  It  avoids  the  charges  of  interference  and  of  favouri¬ 
tism,  and  it  means  that  some  of  the  secondary  effects  of  development  (espe 
cially  the  provision  of  employment)  are  felt  in  all  islands.  No  doubt  the 
small  islands  will  feel  safer  if  this  arrangement  continues,  at  least  until  they 
are  confident  that  the  federation  will  not  be  run  in  the  interests  of  the  large 

islands. 

But  it  will  not  be  possible  to  continue  much  longer  to  ignore  the 
effects  of  G.  D.  and  W.  grants  on  the  balance  of  development  within  the 
federation.  As  the  federation  gains,  by  whatever  means,  the  finance  for 

•The  smaller  islands  appear  to  need  more  intensive  cultivation,  and  part  of  a  plan  for 
them  (perhaps  a  condition  of  federal  aid)  might  be  the  traditional  weapon  for  achieving  this, 
a  land  tax  that  hurt  occupiers  of  uncultivated  land.  (A  justification  for  this  is  that  such  occu¬ 
piers  are  in  effect  avoiding  their  share  of  export  duties).  Another  condition  is  that  the 
extensive  smuggling  should  be  stopped. 

bOtherwise  a  large  fraction,  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  area’s  total  allocation,  would,  pre¬ 
sumably,  have  been  spent  in  opening  up  Dominica, 
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development,  it  will  have  to  take  some  jx)licy  decisions  on  the  best  avenues 
of  development,  both  as  between  different  economic  activities  and  as  be¬ 
tween  different  islands.  The  question  will  naturally  arise  whether  C.  D. 
and  VV,  grants  are  consistent  with  these  decisions-  It  would  lead  to  con¬ 
fusion,  it,  as  an  example,  the  Federal  Government  decided  to  concentrate 
development  in  Trinidad  and  to  assist  (financially)  migrants  from  Grenada 
to  Trinidad,  while  at  the  same  time  C.  D.  and  W.  grants  for  housing  in 
Grenada  were  increased.  At  the  very  least,  the  federal  Financial  Secretary 
should  be  kept  fully  informed  of  tlu*  state  of  C.  D.  and  VV.  schemes  (in¬ 
cluding  new  applications).  And,  as  federal  ec'onomic  |X)licv  took  shape,  and 
confidence  grew,  he  could  first  become  responsible  for  forw'arding  applica¬ 
tions  and  then  later  for  requesting  a  tf)tal  federal  grant,  as  part  of  the 
federal  development  plan. 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  finances,  the  Federal  Government  will  only 
have  one  means  open  to  it  of  affecting  development  substantially,  i.e.  to 
stimulate  and  co-ordinate  the  plans  of  the  unit  go\'ernments  and  reconcile 
these  plans  with  its  owm  jx)licies  for  foreign  trade,  loans,  etc.  This  w’ould 
not  be  impossible,  but  it  would  be  cumbersome,  and  the  effects  of  such  fed¬ 
eral  influence  on  unit  programmes  c'ould  not  be  great. 

Moreover,  unit  governments  are  also  giving  up  imjx)rtant  powers  in  the 
new  constitution,  which  will  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  devise  their  own 
development  programmes.  Unless  funds  flow  in  from  abroad  on  a  scale 
larger  than  seems  likely  at  present,  any  considerable  development  programme 
will  require  exchange  ajntrols  against  all  external  currencies  (including 
sterling),®  but  only  the  Federal  Goxernmeut  will  have  the  pow'er  to  impose 
such  controls.  Furthermore  a  c(*ntral  banking  svstem  will  be  needed  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  supply  of  money  would  then  reflect  local  needs  rather 
than  the  needs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  may  (as  in  recent  years)  be 
ditterent;'^  and  secondly,  an  additional  channel  w'ould  be  provided  for  the 
mobilization  of  local  capital— particularly  the  assets  of  savings  and  commer¬ 
cial  banks-  Even  if  the  Federal  Go\’ernment  permitted  the  units  to  use 
tlieir  “concurrent”  powers  in  banking  legislation,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
in  practice  for  any  of  the  units  to  establish  their  own  central  banks,  with 
the  possible  exceptions  of  Jamaica  and  Trinidad.  Lastly,  except  for  Ja¬ 
maica,  units  lack  the  economists  and  the  planning  staff  needed  for  a  develop¬ 
ment  plan,  and  it  would  be  wasteful  for  each  one  to  attempt  to  establish  its 
own  planning  organization.® 

Since  the  Federal  Government  will  be  so  short  of  finance,  grants  from 
overseas  ( such  as  are  supplied  in  the  Colombo  Plan  to  the  countries  of  South- 
East  Asia)  would  have  a  double  significance.  They  would  supply  not 

aThe  Dominions  of  Australia,  ta-ylon.  India,  Now  Zealand  and  Pakistan  oiHrate  exchange 
control  against  sterling  at  present,  in  order  to  conserve  sterling  earnings  for  essential  purposes. 

l>Hcr  Majr-sty’s  Government  has  been  using  ‘dear  money’  in  an  attemi)t  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  deselopnn-nt  at  home. 

cFederal  economic  planning  will  howeser  he  lielil  up  for  sev*-ral  years  by  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  statistics  of  various  islands.  It  has  l«'en  a  serious  and  obvious  mistake  to  have  done  so 
little  to  cure  tliis  in  the  years  of  preparation  for  federation. 
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I  merely  capital,  but  the  power  of  political  manoeuvre  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
I  emment,  great!)’  easing  its  problems  and  making  it  much  more  viable. 

(  Financial  limits  to  a  federal  policy  of  maintaining  employment. 

;  The  professional  reader  will  have  noticed  a  major  gap  by  now.  Econo¬ 
mists  are  traditionally  concerned  not  only  with  the  growth  of  income  and 
with  its  distribution,  but  also  with  its  stability.  If  I  deal  with  this  as  an 
afterthought,  it  is  because  countries  exporting  primary  products  have  little 
scope  for  offsetting  swings  in  the  value  of  their  exports.  Far  and  away  the 
most  effective  line  of  defence  for  them  is  to  have  a  guaranteed  market  for 
their  exports.  There  are,  fortunately,  agreements  covering  several  important 
West  Indian  products  (e.g.  sugar,  citrus  fniits),  and  others  enjoy  mono¬ 
polistic  positions  or  protected  markets  (bananas,  nutmegs),  while  others 
again  are  largely  marketed  inside  the  federation,  so  that  they  would  not  be 
the  source  of  a  depression  (copra,  rice).  Still,  even  apparently  rigid  sup¬ 
ports  might  collapse  under  the  impact  of  a  depression;  and  incomes  from 
oil,  bauxite  and  tourism  as  well  as  some  agricultural  products  (cocoa,  coffee 
^  and  cotton),  remain  fully  vulnerable  to  a  world  depression.  Yet  the  lack 
of  financial  reserves  would  make  it  difficult  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
maintain,  let  alone  increase,  its  expenditure  in  the  face  of  a  fall  in  re¬ 
venues.® 

One  possible  policy  would  be  devalution  of  the  BWI  dollar.  After  a  cen¬ 
tral  bank  has  been  established,  and  monetary  autonomy  achieved,  it  will 
I  also  be  possible  to  finance  a  deficit  out  of  currency  expansion.  These 
j  will  be  almost  the  only  counter-cyclical  devices  open  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
I  ernment,  and  until  they  become  possible,  the  government  will  look,  and  feel, 
helpless  in  the  face  of  a  depression.  (Even  their  uses  will  be  limited:  an 
exporter  of  primary  products,  in  contrast  to  an  exporter  of  manufactures, 
cannot  materially  increase  the  value  of  exports  or  reduce  imports  by  devalu¬ 
ation;  and  the  effectiveness  of  deficit  finance  would  depend  on  the  abilit)’ 
i  of  the  gov’emment  to  administer  controls  on  imports  and  prices). 

IV  Conclusion 

I  repeat  that  I  do  not  intend  to  attempt  answers  to  such  essentially  poli¬ 
tical  questions  as  whether  the  disparities  in  the  region  should  be  checked 
or  whether  some  effort  should  be  made  to  institute  a  programme  of  rapid 
development  Still  less  do  I  want  to  suggest  that  federation  should  be  aban¬ 
doned.  These  are  questions  for  everyone  to  settle  in  the  light  of  their  own 
;  moral  values.  But  to  say  these  are  moral  questions  (“value  judgements") 
!  is  not  to  put  them  outside  the  pale  of  discussion-  One  can  still  say  that 
\  certain  economic  policies  or  arrangements  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with 

I 

I  nFortunately  the  low  income  elasticity  of  demand  for  drink  and  tobacco  (noted  above) 
j  is  here  a  favourable  factor.  The  fall  in  federal  revenue  will  be  cushioned.  (The  corollary  is 
I  that  incomes  generated  by  consumer  expenditure  will  be  more  unstable,  but  part  of  the  im- 
j  pact  of  a  depression  would  be  borne  by  a  fall  in  imports), 
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widely  accepted  moral  valuations.  One  can  investigate  whether  moral  ends 
are  consistent  with  the  economic  means  proposed  for  achieving  them.  What 
even  a  rigorous  positivist  t-oukl  say  is  that  many  people  will  find  features 
of  the  constitution  objectionable  (even  if  politically  unavoidable)— perhaps 
more  objectionable  than  they  at  present  realize. 

One  wonders  in  fact  whether  political  developments  in  the  region  have 
not  already  made  the  constitution  rather  out-of-date,  before  it  even  comes 
into  effect.  In  the  constitution  the  underlying  political  assumption  is  that 
a  government  can  prepare  and  execute  mutually  independent  policies  in  vari¬ 
ous  fields.  Thus  different  matters  can  be  left  to  different  governments.  Unit 
governments  will  have  authority  in  some  fields  of  economic  and  social  life 
(education,  housing,  health,  agriculture,  social  security)  whilst  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  exclusix’c  [lowers  in  others  (currenc)’,  foreign  ex¬ 
change)  and  is  apparently  intended  to  have  predominant  powers  in  still 
others  (foreign  trade,  banking  and  overseas  loans).  Government  is  seen  bv 
implication  as  essentially  a  passive  agent  in  economic  development— filling 
the  gaps  left  by  private  enterprise  and  carrying  out  a  number  of  unconnected 
welfare  and  development  projects.  This  view  in  turn  reflects,  and  derives 
from,  the  attitude  that  the  main  danger  to  the  West  Indies  is  irresponsible 
expenditure,  not  stagnation. 

Such  an  outlook  was  shared  by  those  signing  the  S.C..\.C.  Report  of  1950, 
which  specified  “stability  and  solvency”  (not  development)  as  the  chief 
economic  advantage  of  federation,  and  which  adx’ocated  very  little  power 
or  finance  for  the  Federal  Government.  There  have  been  changes  in  the  draft 
constitution  since  then.  The  Federal  Government  is  permitted  to  offer  at 
least  education  and  advice  in  agriculture;  powers  to  levy  income  tax,  cus¬ 
toms  duty  and  excise  duty  have  been  added  to  federal  legislative  powers 
(on  the  concurrent  list)®;  budgetary  control  of  the  grant-aided  units  is  to 
be  relaxed;  agreement  has  been  reached  in  principle  on  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment.  These  changes  will  have  the  effect  of  unifying  the  federation,  and 
strengthening  the  Federal  Government.  They  have  made  it  easier  for  the 
Federal  Goxernment  to  adopt  policies  designed  to  carry  the  whole  area  for¬ 
ward.’’ 

The  importance  of  the  changes  should  not  however  be  exaggerated.  To  an 
economist,  tlie  constitution  is  still  fundamentally  the  same  as  the  1950  draft. 
But  in  the  meantime  new  political  forces  have  emerged  in  several  islands. 
The  new  leaders  are  mainly  preoccupied  with  island  politics  at  present.  But 
judging  from  their  local  programmes  some  of  them  hold  a  rather  different 
political  philosophy.  They  see  the  task  of  development  as  a  considerable  one, 
requiring  the  major  attention  of  the  government,  which  should  take  respon¬ 
sibility  tor  the  rate  of  economic  growth,  and  for  the  welfare  of  all  sections 

aThese  additional  powers  do  not  become  effective  in  the  first  five  years. 

i>There  also  have  been  associated  changes  on  the  iiolitical  front,  with  economic  implications, 
notably  that  amendment  of  the  constitution  has  been  made  easier,  and  that  the  federal  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State  will  not  contain  ex  officio  members  (although  they  may  attend  its  meetings). 
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of  the  people.  This  implies  a  total  economic  programme  affecting  all  fields.® 
The  fact  that  several  of  these  leaders  have  recently  formed  a  Federal  Party 
(taken  together  with  other  indications)  points  to  the  likelihood  that  they 
will  enter  federal  politics  in  1958,  and  that  they  will  moreover  enter  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  Party  with  representatives  from  almost  every  island.  They  will 
therefore  have  perforce  to  think  as  federal  leaders. 

This  will  be  quite  a  sharp  break  from  their  past  attitudes,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  as  yet  whether  these  new  leaders  grasp  the  economic  problems  of 
the  federal  area,  and  whether  they  are  in  earnest  about  tackling  economic 
development.  Still  it  is  unlikely  that  they  would  reach  the  present  consti¬ 
tution  if  they  sat  down  to  write  one  now.  The  constitution  is  something  they 
have  inherited  from  a  previous  political  generation  and  can  do  little  about. 

It  is  reasonably  certiiin  that,  when  tliey  come  to  take  office  in  the  Federal 
Government,  Ministers  will  find  themselves  frustrated  by  their  inability  to 
frame  and  carry  out  programmes  of  welfare  or  of  development  as  compre¬ 
hensive  and  far-reaching  as  they  would  wish.  It  will  probably  take  some  time 
for  this  realization  to  develop.  It  may  be  a  year  or  two  before  federal  poli¬ 
ticians  begin  to  think  in  federal  terms,  and  after  that  they  will  presumably 
attempt  to  adopt  an  economic  plan  for  the  federation  within  the  framework 
of  the  constitution  (rel}ang  on  the  co-operation  of  unit  governments  in  fields 
where  the  Federal  Government  lacks  authority). 

One  can  anticipate  interesting  developments  during  the  years  1958-62.  On 
the  one  hand  the  federal  political  leaders  are  likely  to  develop  an  increasing  ■ 
awareness  of  the  shackles  of  the  constitution,  and  a  growing  irritation  at 
hax'ing  to  act  as  Chairmen  of  Committees  of  unit  representatives.  Moreover, 
the  poor  islands  will  be  realizing  (perhaps  somewhat  belatedly)  their  in¬ 
terest  in  a  “strong”  central  government.  On  the  other  hand,  political  forces 
in  each  island  will  be  splitting  into  “federal”  and  “unit”,  and  opposition  will 
be  hardening  among  the  latter  to  the  extension  of  federal  powers.  There  may 
also  be  emerging  public  opposition  to  federation:  a  Federal  Government 
without  money  or  power  to  institute  “popular”  measures  tends  to  appear  as 
merely  an  extra  burden  and  becomes  an  easy  target  for  abuse.  (The  first 
impact  of  federation  will  be  an  increase  of  $2  or  $3  millions  in  the  total 
expenditures  of  the  unit  governments,  leading  in  many  cases  to  tax  increases). 
Meanwhile  the  population  will  have  grown  larger,  and  very  possibly  avenues 
of  emigration  outside  the  federation  will  have  been  reduced  if  not  closed. 

The  conference  on  the  revision  (presumably  final)  of  the  constitution  in 
the  fifth  year  of  federation,  will  find  it  easier  to  make  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  than  at  any  other  time.  The  way  in  which  West  Indian  leaders  handle 
this  opportunity  will  play  a  large  part  in  deciding  whether  the  federation 
will  survive,  and  whether  its  citizens  will  remain  poor. 

aThe  following  comment  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioner  reads  even  more  naively  than 
it  did  when  published:-  “The  Economic  Adviser  and  the  Statistician  are  included  in  this  De¬ 
partment  in  view  of  the  suggestion  that  the  Prime  Minister  might  wish  to  concern  himself 
with  the  general  development  of  the  region”  (2c). 
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West  Indian  Federation:  The  Constitutional  Aspects" 

By 

Gordon  K.  Lewis 

I 

Constihition-making  is  an  almost  irresistible  temptation;  the  history  of  the 
Idea  of  West  Indian  federation  is  no  exception  to  the  nile.  Practically  every 
suggestion  for  a  federal  organization,  starting  with  the  Appendix  written  in 
1860  to  the  Lectures  on  Colonisation  and  Colonies  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  by  Herman  Merivale  of  the  Colonial  Office  between 
1839  and  1841,  has  given  birth  to  a  constitutional  blueprint.  Both  Mr.  C.  S. 
Salmon  and  Dr.  de  Verteuil  advanced  constitutional  proposals  to  accompany 
their  respective  pleas  for  federation.  Viscount  Elibank’s  lecture  of  1911  before 
the  West  India  Committee  in  London,  speaking  in  his  capacity  at  that  time 
as  Administrator  of  St.  Vincent,  included  a  draft  bill  for  a  federal  constitution 
prepared  by  the  then  Chief  Justice  of  British  Honduras,  which  proposed, 
among  other  things,  a  Federal  Council  indirectly  elected  from  the  member¬ 
ships  of  the  various  local  legislatures.  The  Closer  Union  Commission  of  1932, 
in  its  turn,  proposed  a  loose  association  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands  as  quasi-independent  units,  with  no  federal  legislative  or  executive 
councils,  and  with  a  common  Governor  who,  in  the  Commission’s  words, 
would  occupy  towards  the  islands  the  same  position  in  miniature  as  the  then 
Viceroy  of  India  held  in  regard  to  the  various  Indian  Provances;  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1938  endorsed  the  idea  of  limited  amalgamation.  The  West 
Indian  Conference  held  in  Dominica  in  1932  followed  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Shaw’s 
curious  proposal  for  an  indirectly-elected  federal  legislature,  and  even  pro\ided 
for  the  presence  of  nominated  members  within  the  same  body.  That  note  of 
conservatism  has  been  characteristic  of  all  the  proposals,  and  is  indeed  not 
lacking  in  the  proposals  that  finally  emerged  in  the  Ranee  Committee  Report 
and  the  Plan  adopted  by  the  London  Conference  of  1953.  There  has  been  a 
characteristically  Benthamite  preoccupation  with  the  merely  administrative 
advantages  of  federal  union,  as  was  frankly  admitted  by  Major  Wood  in  his 
Report  of  1922.  There  has  been,  equally,,  a  failure  to  link  the  demand  for 
federation  with  the  demand  for  full  self-government;  the  West  Indian  leader¬ 
ship  itself  could  not  agree  at  the  Dominica  meeting  upon  the  principle  of 
universal  suffrage,  while  it  was  blandly  assumed  by  Viscount  Elibank  in  his 
book  of  1912  that  the  leading  personnel  of  a  federal  legislature  would  be 
recruited  from  the  class  of  white  planters  and  managers.  The  events  since  the 

■The  writer  expresses  his  thanks  to  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  and  to  the  Carnegie  Fund 
Kt  that  institution  for  the  leaves  of  absence  and  the  financial  grants  which  have  made  the 
research  and  the  travel  possible  for  the  writing  of  this  paper. 
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Montego  Bay  Conference  of  1947  have  emphasized,  in  like  fashion,  how  little 
r.f  a  movement  of  mass-opinion  there  has  been  behind  the  federal  proposition. 
The  despatches  of  Colonel  Stanley  and  Mr.  Creech  Jones,  issued  in  1945  and 
1947  respectively,  in  their  capacity  as  Colonial  Secretary  of  State,  emphasized, 
as  much  in  their  very  fact  as  in  their  substance,  how  much  of  the  impetus 
has  come  from  the  Colonial  Office.  There  has  been  no  reference  back  to  the 
West  Indian  electorate  of  the  subsequent  constitutional  drafts,  as  occurred 
with  the  plebiscitary  approval  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Act  in  1900. 
There  has  been  no  religious  strife,  no  ethnic  jealousies,  as  in  the  case  of 
Canada,  to  foment,  paradoxically,  the  federal  impulse.  There  has  been,  finally, 
no  serious  effort  to  educate  the  West  Indian  people  on  the  problems  of  fed¬ 
eral  association,  despite  the  fact  that  (in  relation  to  the  U.S. )  such  an  under¬ 
taking,  the  Federalist  Papers  of  1788,  was  in  part  the  work  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  the  most  famous  of  West  Indian  emigres,  and  despite  the  further 
fact  that  an  organization  like  the  Federal  League  was  able  so  to  educate  the 
Australian  people  in  the  years  before  1900.  Indeed,  it  is  symptomatic  that 
much  of  the  debate  about  the  problems  raised  by  the  draft  constitutions  has 
come  from  the  three  Reports  of  1955  by  the  Pre-Federal  Commissioners 
(7“-7g;  19;  21;  22;  37). 

The  student  of  the  federation,  as  a  consequence,  with  no  access  to  the  de¬ 
bates  of  the  foundation  meetings,  is  driven  back  to  the  reports  of  tlie  successive 
Conferences,  the  reports  of  the  Pre-Federal  Commissioners,  local  newspaper 
discussion,  of  which  there  has  been  a  great  deal,  and,  not  least  of  all,  the  de¬ 
bates  held  from  time  to  time  on  delegate  Reports  by  the  individual  Legislative 
Councils  of  the  region.  He  cannot  be  certain  in  any  degree  about  the  motives 
of  its  architects,  for  he  will  remember  that  it  was  believed  for  a  generation 
after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  that  the  men  of  1787  had  slavishly 
copied  the  model  of  the  English  Whig  Constitution  of  the  eighteenth  centur)', 
until  the  belief  was  dispelled  by  the  publication  of  Madison’s  exhaustive 
Journals  (12).  He  will  remember,  in  turn,  that  the  Founding  Fathers  were  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Montesquieu’s  famous  misunderstanding  of  the  English  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  that  the  traditional  Whig  thesis  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Crown  and  Parliament  in  the  eighteenth  century  has  only  recently  been  mis- 
proven  by  the  researches  of  Professor  Pares  and  Professor  Namier.  He  is  con¬ 
fronted,  of  course,  with  a  deliberate  and  conscious  act  of  political  construction, 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  for  the  essence  of  federation  —  the  process 
whereby  a  developing  sense  of  national  solidarity  is  reconciled  with  the  attach¬ 
ment  for  local  identity,  through  the ‘establishment  of  a  dual  political  organiz¬ 
ation  —  presupposes  a  \vritten  constitution  of  some  detail.  He  will  be  aware, 
none  the  less,  of  the  truth  that  federal  constitutions  tend  as  much  to  confound 
as  to  confirm  the  expectations  of  their  founders.  That  has  been  the  case,  most 
famously,  with  the  Presidency  and  the  federal  Senate  in  the  American  scheme. 
But  tliere  are  equally  suggestive  cases  outside  the  American  experience.  Both 
tlie  Canadian  and  Australian  constitutions  were  influenced  to  some  degree  by 
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the  British  metropolitan  tradition,  yet  it  is  doubtful,  at  the  least,  whether 
cither  experience  has  been  long  enough  to  prove  decisively  that  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  executive  consorts  well  with  federalism.  The  federal  ambitions  that 
gave  birth  to  the  federal  constitutions  of  Mexico  in  1857  and  of  the  German 
Empire  in  1867  came  to  grief,  in  the  first  case  because  of  the  insurmountable 
centralism  of  Latin-American  government,  in  the  second  because  of  the  fatal 
imbalance  of  strength  between  Prussia  and  the  other  units  of  the  confeder¬ 
ation.  It  would  be  hazardous,  accordingly,  to  venture  prognostications  about 
the  constitutional  conventions  that  will  emerge  to  fill  out  the  stiff  dress  of 
legal  clauses  in  the  federal  constitution.  All  that  can  be  said,  in  any  confidence, 
is  that  disputes  are  certain  to  arise  concerning  the  elaboration  of  the  powers 
set  out  in  the  Exclusive  and  Concurrent  Legislative  Lists,  since,  such  dispute 
has  characterized  the  history  of  all  modern  federations;  Mr.  Adams  has 
already  pointed  to  the  unhappy  possibility  that  the  West  Indian  lawyer  class, 
like  their  counterparts  in  Australia  and  Canada,  may  carve  a  handsome  li\’ing 
out  of  cases  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  concerning  the  constitutionality 
of  local  and  federal  action  (3").  What  can  be  suggested,  with  like  certitude, 
is  that  the  paramount  power  of  the  Federal  Government  is  certain  to  increase 
with  time  and  that,  more  particularly,  it  will  cultivate  more  and  more  in¬ 
tensively  the  area  originally  assigned  it;  Professor  Wheiue,  in  his  authoritative 
book,  has  cit.'>d  that  tendency  as  the  one  general  tendency  in  all  federal  gov¬ 
ernments  (38).  That  will  be  even  more  emphatically  the  case  in  tlie  Caribbean 
instance,  since  the  factors  classically  contributing  to  that  outcome  —  a  low 
economic  level  in  the  society,  the  growth  of  social  services  in  modern  govern- 
n)ent,  the  mechanical  revolution  in  transport  and  industry— are  all  present 
within  tlie  region,  with  the  latter  two  likely  to  grow  at  an  increasingly  rapid 
pace. 

Yet  there  is  no  cogent  reason,  altogether,  to  believe  that  the  constitutional 
development  of  the  federation  will  not  be  favourable.  There  is  a  strong  tradi¬ 
tion  of  parliamentary  government  in  West  Indian  life,  with  an  element  of 
elected  membership  going  back  to  at  least  1925,  which  is  conspicuously 
absent,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Central  African  Federation,  and  which 
will  help  to  meet  the  heavy  demand  upon  the  human  resources  of  a  com¬ 
munity  which  federal  government  always  imposes.  Much  of  the  consultative 
iind  advisory  machinery  the  Federal  Government  will  require  already  exists 
in  embryonic  form  in  area-bodies  like  the  Regional  Economic  ComnSttee  and 
the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Organization,  with  their  promising 
implications  for  an  effective  federal  public  service.  There  is  no  recalcitrant 
ethnic  minority  in  the  region  that  might  pose  a  threat  to  the  venture,  like  the 
presence  of  the  French  minority  in  Canada  which  persuaded  Lord  Durham, 
a  century  ago,  to  yield  up  his  original  preference  tor  a  Canadian  federation 
to  the  idea  of  a  legislative  union  dominated  by  the  English  majority;  and 
even  then,  the  subsequent  history  of  Canada  suggests  that  Lord  Durham  ex¬ 
aggerated  the  dangers  of  a  diversity  of  refigious  and  ethnic  groups  within  a 
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federal  society.  It  is  doubtful,  accordingly,  whether  the  East  Indian  element 
in  Trinidad  constitutes  such  a  danger,  for  a  careful  reading  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives’s  views  in  the  important  debate  of  December,  1954  makes  it  clear 
that  their  criticisms  of  the  London  Conference  Plan  referred  not  so  much 
to  the  principle  of  federation  as  to  the  failure  to  match  federation  \vith  full 
internal  self-government  for  the  unit  colonies  and  to  counterbalance  the 
dangers  of  an  unlimited  freedom  of  movement  bv  the  initiation  of  a  general 
plan,  assisted  by  the  metropolitan  power,  for  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
the  region;  while  the  criticisms,  likewise,  of  the  East  Indian  members  of  the 
T.egislative  Council  of  British  Guiana  in  that  body’s  prolonged  debate  ot 
March,  1955  had  little  to  do  with  race  and  much  to  do  with  the  dream  of  a 
Guianese  “continental  destiny”  as  an  alternative  to  federal  membership  (31®, 
5).  It  is  true  that  the  East  Indians,  as  a  whole,  are  fearful  of  their  minority 
position.  But  that  is  exactly  what  every  minoriW  group  is  afraid  of  in  a  federal 
structure  and  it  is  exactly  what  a  federal  structure  is  designed  to  preserve  and 
protect.  There  is  no  reason,  consequently,  why  the  apprehensions  should  not 
be  met  by  a  constitutional  guarantee  for  the  protection  of  minority  rights, 
such  as  that  which  protects  the  French  Canadians  in  the  Canadian  svstem. 
It  is  certainly  dangerous  exaggeration  to  say,  as  did  fhe  Federal  Capital  Com¬ 
missioners  in  their  controversial  report,  that  the  East  Indian  community  exer¬ 
cises  a  “disruptive  influence”  on  social  and  political  life  in  the  area  {20). 

Nor  does  it  mean  much  to  point  to  the  absence  of  any  pungent  sense  of 
West  Indianism  in  the  area.  For  such  a  national  sense,  historically,  has  been 
the  result  rather  than  the  cause  of  federal  enterprise.  Jealous  island  prides  are 
still  present,  as  the  angry  debate  on  the  capital  site  vividly  illustrates,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  they  are  insurmountable.  There  is,  to  balance 
that,  a  common  West  Indian  pattern  of  social  and  political  institutions  as  a 
basis  for  the  growth  of  federal  institutions;  and  no  slave-owning  class,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  United  States,  no  class  of  feudal  princes,  as  was  the  case  in 
India,  is  present  to  complicate  that  growth.  Since,  moreover,  every  federal 
structure  necessitates  federal  politics,  it  is  heartening  to  note  the  emergence, 
already,  of  nascent  federal  political  parties.  It  is  too  early,  naturally,  to  say 
that  party  ideologies  will  be  sufficiently  compelling  to  transcend  insularism, 
in  order  thereby  to  avoid  voting  habits  in  the  federal  legislature  which  would 
convert  it  into  some  sort  of  United  Nations  organization,  complete  with  veto, 
where  the  small  islands  might  vote  as  a  bloc  against  the  larger  units.  That 
political  as  distinct  from  constitutional  federalism  has  appeared  is  the  import¬ 
ant  thing,  and  the  history  of  the  American  political  parties  is  there  to  illustrate 
how  vital  a  role  partv  can  play  as  a  nationalizing  counterforce  to  the  fissi- 
parous  tendencies  of  tin?  localist  mentality.  Finally,  the  new  federation  will 
start  life  with  the  friendship  of  the  world.  Its  geographical  situs  automatically 
gives  it  the  protection  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  while  it  is  worth  remember¬ 
ing  that,  by  contrast,  the  young  American  republic  began  with  the  open 
hostility  of  the  Old  World  and  that  as  late  as  1863  a  British  statesman  as 
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!  liberal  as  the  young  Gladstone  was  making  speeches  supporting  the  Con¬ 
federate  South  against  the  cause  of  the  Union.  All  in  all,  the  prospects  are 
auspicious  for  the  growth  of  constitutional  government  in  the  new  West 
Indies.  The  transition  from  Crown  colony  to  the  representative  principle  in 
^  its  fullest  amplitude  is  as  yet  incomplete.  But  the  first  and  most  important 
stage  has  been  reached.  “If  you  wished  to  find  tlie  Governor-General  of  the 
West  Indies”,  Viscount  Burnham  observed  in  1923,  “you  might  have  to  pace 
the  passages  of  the  Colonial  Office  until  you  came  to  a  small  room  indif¬ 
ferently  lighted  and  there  you  would  find  in  the  person  of  an  excellent  head 
of  a  department  the  power  behind  the  throne”  (15).  Federation,  at  least  in 
its  promise,  means  the  end  of  tlie  power  beliind  the  throne. 

II 

The  London  Plan  of  1953  followed  the  Consolidated  Recommendations  of 
tlie  Standing  Closer  Association  Committee  Report  of  1949  in  setting  up  a 
bicameral  federal  legislature,  with  a  few  modifications  c'onceming  the  num¬ 
ber  of  seats  in  both  houses,  the  minimum  period  of  residential  qualification 
in  federal  territory  and  the  nature  of  the  twin  legislative  lists  determining  the 
respective  legislati\’e  jurisdictions.  The  pragmatic  rule  adopted  by  the  1949 
Report  for  the  award  of  seats  to  the  individual  units  —  a  broad  adherence  to 
the  size  of  population,  but  in  a  diminishing  proportion  —  was  wisely  adhered 
to,  thereby  preventing  the  possibility  that  a  unit  like  Jamaica,  with  half  of 
the  entire  membership  of  the  federation,  would  become  a  sort  of  overween- 
j  ing  Prussia  in  the  scheme.  As  in  the  United  States,  the  fictional  equality  of 
j  the  geographical  entities,  with  tlie  single  exception  of  Montserrat,  was  made 
the  basis  of  tlie  Senate.  This  disregard  for  logic  has  produced,  as  a  result,  a 
federal  House  of  Reprsntatives  of  45  members  and  a  Senate  of  19  members, 
!  botli  of  tliem  being  of  manageable  proportions  and  not  placing  too  heavy 

j  a  strain  upon  the  limited  fund  of  leadership  talent  within  tlie  region.  It  is 

}  of  interest  to  note  that,  witli  reference  to  tlie  distribution  of  seats,  the  amend- 

!  ing  process  makes  it  virtually  impossible  for  change  ever  to  take  place,  with 

I  the  single  exception  of  the  revision  proposed  by  the  1956  conferees,  whereby 

j  the  cumbersome  amending  process— a  two-tliirds  vote  in  the  federal  lower 

i  house  and  assent  tluough  resolutions  of  the  legislatures  of  six  or  more  units 

j  —may  be  bypassed  for  tlie  purpose  of  admitting  British  Guiana  or  British  Hon¬ 

duras  mto  tlie  federation,  should  those  territories  choose  at  any  time  to  do 
so.  It  is  clear  tliat  the  arcliitects  of  tlie  draft  c’onstitutions  feared  that  feder- 
:  ation  witliout  the  ultimate  inclusion  of  the  mainland  territories  might  turn 

]  out  to  be  Hamlet  without  tlie  Prince  of  Denmark.  The  fear  may  be  a  justi¬ 

fiable  one.  Yet  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  should  have  been  used  to  underline 

I  the  defects  of  the  amending  process  when  the  history  of  the  American  Con¬ 
stitution  is  there  to  emphasize  the  folly  of  excessive  rigidity  in  constitutional 
amendment.  At  least  one  local  council  debate  has  noted  the  fact  that  if  the 
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liberty  of  the  subject  still  remains  to  some  extent  in  American  life  a  beautiful 
turn  of  phrase  rather  than  a  practical  reality,  it  is  in  some  degree  due  to  the 
notorious  inelasticity  of  the  constitutional  amendment  process  in  the  United 
States  Nor  is  the  recommendation  for  a  revisionary  conference  to  be 
convened  after  the  first  five  years  of  federal  experience  a  better  idea,  for  a 
constitution,  ideally,  should  be  able  to  respond  flexibly  to  new  conditions  as 
they  arise,  irrespective  of  arbitrary  time-periods  in  the  passage  of  its  life. 

The  Ranee  Report,  quite  rightly,  rejected  the  principle  of  election  to  the 
federal  legislature  by  the  territorial  legislatures.  Representatives  so  chosen 
would  be  no  more  than  delegates  bound  by  mandates  from  their  local  masters, 
and  the  result  would  be  less  a  genuine  federation  than  a  loose  association  ot 
states,  scarcely  capable  of  developing  a  really  regional  outlook  or  of  prompt 
and  consistent  action.  A  legislature  so  chosen  would  not  be  very  different 
from  the  British  West  Indian  Council  proposed  in  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Memorandum  of  1947  as  an  alternative  to  federation  which,  deprived  of  any 
real  executive  powers,  would  be  little  more,  to  quote  Mr.  Gomes,  than  a  de¬ 
bating  society  where  West  Indians  could  enjoy  themselves  by  frequent  flights 
into  the  rhetorical  stratosphere  (8).  On  the  general  principle  of  bicamerialism 
in  a  federal  state,  a  second  chamber  has  been  held  to  be  necessary,  first,  to 
give  separate  representation  to  the  individual  units  and,  second,  to  protect  the 
division  of  powers  between  central  and  local  governments  from  invasion. 
Theoretically,  it  could  be  answered  that  the  first  consideration  is  already  satis¬ 
fied  by  the  fact  that  the  constituent  units  already  control,  through  their  own 
governments,  the  items  entrusted  to  them  by  the  constitution,  and  that  the 
second  is  satisfied  by  granting  the  units  a  participating  share  in  the  amending 
process.  Arguments  for  a  unicameral  system  were,  in  any  case,  advanced  by 
the  Caribbean  Labour  Congress,  and  Mr.  Walcott  has  recalled  the  problem 
dramatized  by  the  act  of  a  Conservative  Government  in  New  Zealand  abolish¬ 
ing  a  second  chamber  that  refused  to  pass  its  legislation  (3®).  The  essence  ot 
government,  however,  is  life,  not  logic,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  mutual 
fears  of  both  small  and  large  islands  (the  frank  speech  of  Mr.  Bustamante 
at  the  Montego  Bay  Conference  is  evidence  enough  that  the  fears  are  shared 
by  both)  could  have  been  so  overridden  that  they  would  have  relinquished 
the  method  classic  to  all  federal  consb'tutions  whereby  their  weakness  in  the 
first  chamber  might  be  compensated  by  a  disproportionate  strength  in  tlie 
second. 

That  matter  settled,  the  federal  legislature,  and  especially  its  lower  house, 
emerges  as  a  body  capable,  as  so  few  legislative  bodies  in  the  Crown  colony 
system  have  been  capable,  of  real  power  and  self-respect.  Its  normal  life-time 
-five  years  for  both  Representatives  and  Senators— is  long  enough  to  permit 
a  modem  government  to  get  an  ambitious  programme  through  the  legislative 
process.  The  residential  qualifications  for  candidates,  reduced  to  three  years 
by  the  1953  revisions,  are  more  questionable,  for  not  only  will  they  work  to 
penalize  unduly  an  eminent  West  Indian,  Dr.  Arthur  Lewis,  for  example,  who 
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might  decide  to  return  home  with  political  aspirations,  but,  even  more,  they 
will  encourage  the  unpleasing  parochialism  of  mind  which  the  “locality  rule” 
has  helped  to  breed  in  American  politics.  Residential  requirements  of  this  type, 
again,  place  a  premium  on  the  local  “favourite  son”  in  politics  at  a  time  when 
it  is  established  practice,  in  education  for  example,  for  recniitment  to  public 
services  to  be  genuinely  regional  in  its  selections.  The  two  houses  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  will  make  their  own  Standing  Orders  and  are  empowered  to  define 
their  privileges,  immunities  and  powers  provided  that  those  do  not  exceed 
those  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  of  its  members.  The  Senate  will  elect  its 
o\vn  President  and  V^ice-President,  the  House  its  Speaker  and  Deputy-Speaker. 
It  is  of  some  interest  to  note  that  the  draft  of  1953  spells  out  in  some  detail 
the  requirement  that  federal  legislators  shall  disclose  any  business  relationship 
likely  to  result  in  a  conflict  of  interests  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties,  yet 
says  nothing  of  the  British  constitutional  convention  which  requires  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  to  resign  from  executive  connections  with  business  firms  or 
trade  unions.  Yet  this  matter  is  of  a  peculiar  importance  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  first,  because  of  the  dangerously  intimate  relationships  that  have  al¬ 
ways  existed  between  government  and  business  and,  second,  because  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  ministerial  system,  with  trade  union  leaders,  as  in  St.  Kitts,  for 
example,  or  Grenada,  playing  a  dual  role  as  both  union  executives  and  ap¬ 
pointed  ministers,  has  dramatized  a  characteristic  tendency  to  confuse  the  two 
provinces  of  union  activity  and  ministerial  responsibility.  The  federal  Parlia¬ 
ment  cannot  afford  to  shape  ministers  out  of  the  t\'pe  of  trade-union  “boss” 
that  Mr.  Waugh  has  portrayed  in  the  figure  of  David  Boyeur  in  his  Island 
in  the  Sun. 

What  legislative  behaviour-patterns  will  characterize  the  legislature  is,  ot 
course,  difficult  to  forecast.  In  one  way,  a  mature  constitutionalism  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  how  soon  West  Indian  politics  are  prepared  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
Disraeli’s  remark  that  parliamentary  government  is  party  government.  The 
cult  of  the  individual  is  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  West  Indian  mind  that, 
despite  the  growth  of  Burkian-style  parties  like  the  P.N.P.  in  Jamaica  and 
the  P.N.M.  in  Trinidad,  the  federal  legislature  is  likely  to  see  a  number  ot 
political  free-lances  in  its  first  membership.  The  local  politics  have  witnessed 
only  too  frequently  the  opportunism  of  the  careerist  who  joins  a  bandwagon 
solely  in  order  to  capture  a  seat  on  the  Legislative  Council,  from  which  perch 
he  proceeds  to  suit  his  own  fancies,  and  it  would  be  surprising  if  there  were 
no  federal  examples  of  the  art.  The  1956  elections  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
showed  only  too  vividly  how  this  has  led,  in  turn,  to  a  multi-party  system 
characterized  by  vagueness  of  principle,  temporary  electoral  alliances,  vulgar 
self-advertisement  and  unlovely  personal  abuse.  To  all  this,  moreover,  there 
must  be  added  the  possibility  that  geographical  prejudice  may  prove,  in  the 
beginning,  to  be  too  immune  to  the  logic  of  party  affiliation;  the  complaint  of 
Mr.  Joshua,  of  St,  Vincent  that  the  smaller  islands  do  not  have  oil  or  industry. 
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Tate  and  Lyle  or  Usine  Ste.  Madeleine  to  save  them  from  Treasury  control  can 
only  be  met  in  the  long  run,  by  a  federal  government  that  under¬ 
takes  the  rational  planning  of  the  area  on  a  basis  of  mutual  aid.  If 
such  planning  does  not  materialize,  it  is  at  least  feasible  that,  although 
the  dominant  constitutional  precedent  will  be  British,  economic  pres¬ 
sures  may  drive  the  local  forces  to  set  up  regional  voting  blocs,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Western  States  in  America  and  the  “prairie  states’ 
in  Canada,  and  as  is  further  evidenced  by  the  growtli  of  tlie  teclmique 
of  tlie  interstate  compact  in  recent  American  developments.  There  is,  again, 
the  general  consideration  that  the  whole  spirit  of  Crown  colony  government 
has  encouraged  a  habit  of  pohtical  atheism  in  tlie  small  creole  middle  class, 
so  that  instead  of  becoming  on  the  one  side,  a  free  leisured  class  or,  on  the 
other,  the  political  leaders  of  peasant  and  worker  in  tlie  nationalist  cause,  its 
members  have  retreated  into  an  elaborate  ballet  of  social  competition  and 
trivial  prestige-seeking,  the  final  goal  of  wliich  is  a  citation  in  the  Royal 
Birthday  Honours  List.  As  a  class,  it  has  given  little  to  public  service,  witli  a 
few  exceptions;  and  it  is  not  an  unfair  indictment  to  say,  in  the  words  of  a 
small  island  newspaper,  tliat  tlie  presence  of  a  lawyer  on  a  public  platform 
in  Grenada  would  cause  tlie  same  amount  of  fear  and  speculation  as  tlie 
visible  approach  of  a  hurricane  (30).  Although,  therefore,  no  one  would  want 
tlie  full  professionalization  of  poUtics,  it  is  unfortunate  tliat  tlie  political 
career  has  not  acquired  the  respectability  of  law  or  medicine  or  the  civil 
service.  The  federal  legislature  may  well  initially  suffer  from  tliis  fact;  and 
it  is  lughly  desirable  that  in  the  long  run  its  membership  should  give  less 
opportunity  to  the  trade  union  “little  Caesars”  and  plantation  owners  and 
more  to  the  peasant,  the  worker,  the  schoolteacher  and  the  professional  woman. 
It  will  have  to  establish,  almost  de  novo,  its  own  independent  parliamentary 
tradition.  Indeed,  it  may  almost  be  hazarded  as  a  guess  that  its  Committee 
of  Privileges  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  its  busiest  agents. 

Federal  pohtics,  of  course,  will  reflect  local  poUtics,  at  least  in  tlie  early 
stages.  It  is  of  some  importance,  consequently,  tliat  local  politics  are  presently 
in  a  stage  of  profound  transformation.  The  victory  of  tlie  P.N.P.  in  Jamaica 
and,  even  more  emphatically,  tliat  of  the  P.N.M.  in  Trinidad  has  diamatized 
tlie  arrival  in  West  Indian  politic^  hfe  of  responsible  and  well-organized 
parties  to  replace  the  cult  of  the  individual  and  all  of  its  attendant  fertile 
and  flamboyant  idiosyncracies.  The  spurious  ideology  of  tlie  “independent 
now  faces  the  challenge  of  the  party  system;  and,  in  Trinidad  in  particular, 
the  challenge  has  been  set  within  a  framework  of  tilings— rational  Manifestos, 
persuasive  mass  lectures,  disciphned  party  organization,  a  remarkable  alliance 
between  crowd  and  intellectual,  a  zest  for  public  morality  that  almost  amounts 
to  a  passion,  nominating  conventions  that  have  about  tliem  none  of  tlie  wild 
circus-fantasia  of  the  American  model— calculated  to  emphasize  tlie  dignity 
of  civic  responsibility  in  a  society  that  hitherto  has  been  a  notorious  byword 
for  political  corruption.  The  day  of  the  colourful  charismatic  leader  —  the 
creole  Beau  Brummels  and  the  “Chief  Servants  of  the  Lord,”  the  “Bengal 
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Leopards”  and  the  calypsonian-politicians— is  clearly  on  the  way  out,  to  be 
replaced  by  party  leaderships  supported  by  all  classes,  and  especially  a 
middle  class  for  whom  politics  have  become  a  new  and  fashionable  respect¬ 
ability.  “It  is  a  conflict”.  Dr.  Williams  has  said  of  the  transition,  “between 
those  who  take  to  the  sword  and  who  will  perish  by  the  pen,  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  obscene  language  and  university  analysis,  a  conflict  between 
jmtois  and  Latin,  between  the  mativaise  langiie  whispered  from  house  to 
house  and  the  intelligent  mass  meeting  of  the  age  of  political  education  dis¬ 
pensed  by  the  Peoples’  National  Movement”  (33).  The  picture  may  be  over¬ 
drawn.  But  it  illustrates  a  new  and  mature  note  in  regional  politics.  The  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  old-fashioned  picaresque  and  colourful  leader  will  be  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  change.  Nor  should  it  be  feared  that  this  presages 
a  new  tyranny  of  party,  for  the  history  of  both  American  and  British  political 
parties  since  1900  gives  verv  little  support  to  the  exaggerated  apprehensions 
of  early  theorists  like  Michels  and  Ostrogorski.  All  in  all,  the  changing  poli¬ 
tical  climate  of  the  region  is  a  good  augury  for  the  federation. 

Thus,  as  a  body,  the  federal  legislature  will  start  with  a  number  of  distinct 
advantages.  Even  more.  There  are  no  electoral  devices,  such  as  the  system 
of  “reserved”  seats  as  in  the  Legislative  Councils  of  Fiji  and  Tanganyika,  or 
separate  electorates  as  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  spur  on  the  evil  of 
communal  voting.  There  should  be  no  reason,  indeed,  why  the  deepening 
attachment  to  political  part)'  should  not  effectively  frustrate  that  evil,  as  the 
case  of  the  more  plural  society  of  the  Malayan  Federation  has  shown  it  is 
possible  to  do.  Because  West  Indian  society  is  an  integrated  culture  clearly 
Western  in  its  way  of  life  there  can  be  no  room  for  the  sort  of  tragedy,  de¬ 
scribed  in  Mr.  Peter  Abraham’s  A  Wreath  for  Udomo,  engendered  by  the 
political  rivalry  between  the  Engli.sh-trained  progressives  and  the  local  nation¬ 
alists  thriving  on  the  dark  world  of  African  tribalism.  There  will  be  no 
group  in  the  legislature,  like  the  Nyasaland  Africans  in  that  of  the  Central 
African  Federation,  to  challenge,  by  a  demand  for  secession,  the  very  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  federation;  and  the  draft  constitutions,  incidentally,  follow  the 
decisive  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1935  in  disallowing  the  unilateral 
right  of  a  unit  to  secede  (23).  It  is  doubtful,  even,  whether  communist-inspired 
parties  like  the  West  Indian  Independence  Party  will  be  able  to  return  any 
candidates  to  the  federal  Parliament  in  its  early  life,  so  that  there  \vill  be  no 
radically  dissident  legislative  group  to  complicate  the  initial  stages.  The  in¬ 
dependent  prestige  of  the  Parliament  will  be  enhanced,  in  a  different  manner, 
by  the  decision  of  the  1956  Conference  to  reinstate  the  ban  on  duality  of 
membership  of  unit  legislative  and  executive  bodies  and  the  federal  legis¬ 
lature,  which  had  been  originally  proposed  in  the  Consolidated  Recommend¬ 
ations  of  the  Ranee  Report  and  later  repealed  by  the  1953  Conference.  None 
of  the  three  documents  involved  attempts  any  discussion  of  principle  on  this 
matter,  but  it  has  been  finally  felt,  presumably,  that  public  service  should  not 
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be  viewed  as  a  part-time  job  in  a  part-time  government.  What  this  will  mean 
politically  will  depend  upon  local  political  conditions,  for  some  political 
leaders  may  feel,  like  Milton’s  Satan,  that  it  is  better  to  reign  in  Hell  than 
to  serve  in  Heaven.  Constitutionally,  however,  it  is  a  necessary  reiteration 
of  the  maxim  that,  in  federalism,  there  is  a  necessary  division  of  powers 
which  is  reflected  in  a  division  of  personnel.  The  1956  amendments,  likewise, 
filled  in  an  omission  of  the  1953  Report  bv  stipulating,  in  reverse,  that  a 
member  of  the  federal  legislature  who  becomes  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
or  Executive  Council  of  a  local  unit  shall  vacate  his  federal  position;  the  re¬ 
quirement  has  the  happy  result  of  discouraging  a  member  of  the  federal 
body  from  regarding  himself  as  merely  an  advocate  of  the  views  of  the  local 
bodies  or  as  a  delegate  for  their  interests.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Sir  Hilary 
Blood  was  moved  by  similar  considerations  in  his  decision  to  recommend 
against  the  principle  of  unit,  as  distinct  from  functional,  representation  in  the 
establishment  of  the  federal  Public  Service  Commission  ('7^  para.  141-5).  Yet 
what,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  stressed  most,  in  this  context,  is  the  simple  truth 
that  dual  membership,  if  permitted,  would  have  disastrous  consequences.  It 
would  involve  a  divided  loyalty  for  the  politician  who  decided  to  keep  a 
foot  in  both  his  home  and  the  federal  camp.  It  would  weaken  the  Federal 
Government  in  its  effort  to  compete  with  the  territorial  governments  for 
interest  and  attention,  and  thereby  seriously  inhibit  a  rapid  transference  of 
loyalty  and  interest  from  the  territories  to  the  centre.  The  1956  Trinidad 
elections,  moreover,  eminently  prove  that  the  consideration  behind  dual  mem¬ 
bership  —  an  assumed  paucity  of  political  talent  —  is  quite  doubtful,  for  those 
elections  brought  into  the  Trinidadian  political  field  a  whole  new  stream  of 
able  newcomers. 

Above  all  else,  the  federal  popular  house  will  benefit  from  the  moral  re¬ 
habilitation  of  politics  as  a  career  which  is  going  on  within  the  region.  Fed¬ 
eration  should  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  that  movement.  What  has  to  be 
emphasized  is  the  wider  ethic  of  federation,  that  it  implies  a  new  tone,  a 
more  elevated  dignity  for  the  political  career.  That  is  the  truth  that  Adam 
Smith  underlined  in  a  sharp  passage  in  the  famous  section  of  his  great  work 
attacking  the  economic  worth  of  colonies.  He  saw  that  his  proposed  scheme 
for  incorporating  colonial  representatives  into  the  imperial  Parliament  would 
give  them  new  horizons  of  activity.  “Instead”,  he  wrote,  “of  piddling  for  the 
little  prizes  which  are  to  be  found  in  what  may  be  called  the  paltry  raffle 
of  colony  faction,  they  might  then  hope,  from  the  presumption  which  men 
naturally  have  in  their  own  ability  and  good  fortune,  to  draw  some  of  the 
great  prizes  which  sometimes  come  from  the  great  state  lottery  of  British  poli¬ 
tics”  (29).  The  subsequent  constitutional  development  of  the  Empire,  with 
unique  exceptions  like  Malta  and  Northern  Ireland,  has  been  away  from 
Smith’s  plan  of  imperial  incorporation.  His  remark,  none  the  less,  applies 
\^'ith  all  of  its  force  to  the  federation  of  the  West  Indies.  The  federation  offers 
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a  larger  and  more  impressive  stage  for  constitutional  government  and  poli¬ 
tical  talent  alike.  That,  added  to  a  longer  tenure  and  the  subordinate  position 
of  the  second  chamber,  should  Ix’  sufficient  to  make  the  federal  House  of 
Representatives  a  body  somewhat  more  impressive  than  its  American  counter- 
’  part. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  equally  optimistic  about  the  proposed  federal  Senate. 
It  is  true  that  the  Ranee  draft  constitution  avoided  the  more  obvious  errors— 
an  early  amateur  constitution-maker  like  Mr.  Salmon,  in  his  book  The  Carib¬ 
bean  Confederation,  recommended  a  second  chambei-  indirectlv  elected  from 
their  own  memberships  by  the  local  assemblies  of  the  units,  while,  more 
recently,  Mr.  Duncan  has  advanced  a  curious  suggestion  for  a  Senate  com¬ 
posed  upon  two  separate  principles,  that  of  equal  unit  representation  and 
that  of  the  functional  representation  of  economic  corjxrrate  bodies  (27,  11). 
ll  is  true,  likewise,  that  the  Ranee  Committee  was  eminently  C'Orrect  in  citing 
I  the  grave  defects  of  American  bicameralism  in  support  of  their  rejection  of 
the  elective  principle.  Equal  powers  make  eventually  for  deadlock,  and  a 
deadlock  involves,  not  only  an  unfortunate  compromise  of  principle,  but  also 
the  invention  of  intricate  political  subterfuges  in  order  to  get  some  sort  of 
agreement  at  all;  and  the  West  Indian  federation,  unlike  the  American,  will 
not  have  behind  it  a  long  experience  in  the  organization  of  such  subterfuges. 
Where,  in  addition,  the  two  chambers,  as  in  the  United  States,  are  elected  at 
different  times,  it  conspires  to  decrease  at  every  point  the  efficiency  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  who  must  fight  a  continuous  battle,  not  on  one,  but  on  two 
legislative  fronts.  Yet  when  all  this  has  been  conceded  (it  is  worth  noting,  in 
parenthesis,  that  the  discussion  of  the  American  precedent  in  the  Ranee  Report 
is  conducted  with  an  almost  English  note  of  complacent  smugness),  it  is 
doubtful  as  to  whether  the  alternative  proposal  of  a  wholly  nominated  second 
chamber  does  not  evoke  as  many  problems  as  it  avoids.  Because,  of  course, 
it  will  appoint  its  members  for  a  period  of  five  years,  with  re-eligibility  per¬ 
mitted,  it  will  not  acquire  the  defects  special  to  a  hereditary  chamber.  But 
neither  is  it  likely  to  become  a  body  of  any  impressiveness.  It  cannot  possibly 
have  the  authority,  since  the  other  house  will  be  democratically  elected,  that 
a  popular  body  must  always  have.  The  experience  of  the  Canadian  Senate, 
again,  affords  the  warning  that  an  executive  is  overwhelmingly  tempted  to 
fill  vacancies  in  a  nominated  chamber  with  its  own  supporters;  that  has  been 
the  case,  certainly,  with  nominated  members  in  the  “mixed”  councils  of  the 
I  local  governments,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  any  dif- 

j  ferent  at  the  federal  level.  That  is  likely  to  be  all  the  more  so,  indeed,  in  view 

of  the  decision  of  the  1956  Conference  that  in  making  his  appointments  the 
Governor-General  shall  be  required  to  consult  unit  governors,  for  that  is  still 
no  surety  that  the  popular  houses  of  the  unit  governments  shall  have  any  share 
in  the  consultative  process.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  second  chamber 
will  find  it  difiBcult  not  to  become  the  instrument  of  those  who  appoint  to  ib; 
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ranks  and,  in  this  case,  possess  in  addition  the  power  to  prorogue  it.  It  can 
hardly  hope  to  become  anything  much  more  than  a  sort  of  House  of  Lords, 
of  which  Augustine  Birrell  once  observed  that  it  is  a  body  responsible  only 
to  itself  and  it  enjoys  the  full  confidence  of  its  constituents. 

The  Ranee  Committee  advanced  two  arguments  for  its  conclusions.  In  the 
first  place,  it  claimed  that  a  nominated  upper  house  would  provide  an  avenue 
of  public  service  to  men  of  merit  and  experience  who  through  modesty  or  dif¬ 
fidence  might  not  wish  to  encounter  the  hurly-burly  of  popular  electioneering. 
Secondly,  it  repeated  the  traditional  theme  that  a  chamber  with  power  to 
delay  “hasty  deeisions”  on  the  part  of  the  popular  element  is  necessary.  The 
first  argument  fails  sufficiently  to  appreciate  that  if  a  second  chamber  is 
nominated  on  the  principle  of  eminent  service,  it  does  not  necessarily  relate 
the  service  it  honours  to  the  political  process.  Lord  Lister  was  a  great  surgeon; 
but  that  did  not  qualify  him  to  contribute  to  a  debate  on  public  health  in¬ 
surance.  Mr.  Len  Hutton  is  a  great  ericketer;  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
his  views  on  the  colour  question  are  of  intrinsic  importance.  Nor  does  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  history  of  the  nominated  element  in  the  Crown  colony  system 
provide  a  greater  reassurance.  By  their  very  position  as  men  favoured  by  the 
governor,  the  members  of  that  element,  irrespective  of  individual  merit  or 
civic  devotion,  have  been  pushed  into  a  position  of  becoming  the  defendants 
of  the  official  viewpoint  against  the  eleetive  element  in  Council.  If,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  their  function,  in  a  separate  body,  is  said  to  be  one  of  delaying  unwise 
legislation,  protestations  about  their  freedom  and  independence  would  seem 
to  go  by  the  board.  Inevitably,  as  Dr.  Hinden  and  Professor  Harlow  have 
argued  in  their  Codicil  on  this  topic  in  the  Waddington  Commission  Report 
of  1951,  they  come  to  be  branded  as  “King’s  Friends”,  and  such  a  role  is 
scarcely  calculated  to  attract  persons  who  cherish  a  reputation  for  inde¬ 
pendence  (6).  The  residt  must  be  a  reluctance  to  accept  nomination,  for  all 
that  federation  has  done  is  to  remove  the  nominated  element  to  a  detached 
body,  and  thereby  to  end  the  defects  inherent  in  the  “mixed”  system,  without 
guaranteeing  that  senatorial  service  will  not  imply,  even  if  in  fact  it  does 
not  mean,  an  embarrassing  fealty  to  the  executive.  If  that  is  the  case,  second- 
rate  candidates  will  tend  to  fill  its  seats;  it  is  even  conceivable  that  appoint¬ 
ment  to  it  will  become,  in  cases,  some  sort  of  consolation-prize  for  aspirants 
to  public  eminence  who  have  been  defeated  at  the  polls.  Nor  is  all  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  insist,  any  reflection  upon  those  who  from  motives  of  real  public 
spirit  have  served  in  the  past  as  nominated  members  of  local  governments. 
It  is  only  to  emphasize  that  the  system  they  have  served  was  originally  intro 
duced  in  West  Indian  government  after  the  Napoleonic  Wars  for  the  purpose 
of  governing  French  and  Spanish  and  Dutch  settlements  which  had  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Crown  and  that,  with  a  changing  climate 
of  opinion,  it  has  become  historically  obsolete.  It  is  worth  adding  as  a  foot¬ 
note  that  Dr.  Hinden  and  Professor  Harlow  recommended  for  British  Guiana 
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in  1951  an  upper  house  of  whose  nine  members  six  should  be  nominated  by 
the  Governor  at  his  discretion  and  three  appointed  by  him  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  elected  house.  It  is  curious  that  the  federal  constitutionalists 
should  have  been  less  liberal  in  their  proposals. 

The  second  argument  in  justification  of  the  Senate  raises  the  issue  of  the 
powers  and  functions  of  a  second  chamber.  The  federal  constitution  confers 
upon  it  a  delaying  power  of  twelve  months  over  non-financial  legislation,  in 
accordance  with  British  practice  and  with  the  general  principle  that  a  smooth¬ 
working  bicameral  legislature  requires  that  the  lower  house  must  clearly  pos¬ 
sess  the  primacy.  It  is  difficult,  to  start  with,  to  attach  much  importance  to 
a  plea  that  emphasizes  the  need  to  delay  “hasty”  popular  measures  when  the 
delay  is  to  prevail  for  so  short  a  period;  the  only  logic  it  has  seems  to  stem 
from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  framers  to  reproduce  the  British  parliamentary 
organization,  even  to  a  fault.  Even  at  that,  however,  the  argument  for  delay 
is  not  persuasive.  It  assumes  a  rash  and  importunate  popular  house  impatient 
of  any  careful  discussion  of  novel  proposals.  The  legislative  history  of  the 
last  century  would  hardly  appear  to  prove  the  point.  Almost  any  great  measure 
that  has  become  law  during  that  period  has  been  the  end-result  of  a  lengthy 
process  of  debate  and  analysis.  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  was  discussed  for 
thirty  years  before  it  became  a  fact;  tire  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  still 
overdue  after  ^•^^me  forty  years  of  debate.  It  took  nearly  twenty  years  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  federation  of  the  Australian  colonies.  In  the  British  West  Indies 
themselves,  in  the  matter  of  federation  there  has  been  a  long  decade  to  slow 
m.ovement  since  1947;  emancipation  from  slavery  took  over  tliirty  years  to  be 
fulfilled;  in  the  sphere  of  constitutional  development  it  took  some  twenty-nine 
jears  for  Major  Wood’s  Report  of  1922  to  bear  any  real  fruit;  wliile  in  the 
sphere  of  social  and  economic  development  progress  has  been  so  paralyzing 
that  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  repeat  the  angry  chapters  that  Froude  pen¬ 
ned  some  seventy  years  ago  on  tire  decay  of  an  island-economy  like  Dominica 
as  a  proper  description  of  its  contemporary  state.  Anyone  who  bears  these  facts 
in  mind  and  remembers  to  add  to  them  a  glance  at  the  present  conditions  of 
life  in  West  Indian  society  will  be  tempted,  indeed,  to  request  a  tccluiique 
for  accelerating  tire  passage  of  legislation,  rather  than  for  delaying  it.  Nor, 
beyond  this,  is  there  much  substance  in  tlie  view  that  tire  second  chamber  is 
necessary  for  the  work  of  technical  revision  in  statute-making.  That  is,  in  its 
nature,  drafting  work  which  calls  for  the  services  not  of  a  legislative  assembly 
but  of  a  small  number  of  specialists.  And  it  is  highly  unlikely,  if  the  past 
record  of  Birtliday  Honours  Lists  in  the  colonial  empire  is  any  precedent, 
that  tlie  type  of  person  likely  to  be  nominated  to  the  upper  house  will  ha\’e 
that  kind  of  specialism  about  tliem.  It  only  remains  to  be  observed  that,  apart 
from  these  two  tasks  of  revision  and  delay,  tliere  is  an  extreme  lack  of  any 
useful  function  for  the  federal  Senate  set  apart  in  the  draft  constitutions.  It  is 
difficult,  altogether,  not  to  feel  that,  like  the  Canadian  Senate,  it  bids  fair  to 
become  a  body  that  will  hardly  command  its  own  confidence. 
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There  is  one  final  point  to  be  made.  The  nominated  element,  historically, 
has  been  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  colonial  reliance  upon  London.  Its  whole 
raison  d’etre  has  been  that  it  assures  the  Governor  support  in  an  assembly 
where  the  elected  element  may  go  against  him.  The  result  has  been  to  divide 
local  political  leadership,  with  disastrous  consequences.  The  |X)int  was  made 
as  far  back  as  1886  by  the  Dominica  Dial  in  its  discussion  of  the  interesting 
scheme  put  forward  by  the  Glasgow  Scotsman  for  a  West  Indian  federation. 
“Besides  the  absurdity  of  the  arrangement  of  the  nominated  element  ”,  it  ob¬ 
served,  “there  is  the  consideration  that  it  tends  to  keep  up  an  English  or 
“Home”  party  in  each  island,  and  consequently  to.  maintain  diversity  instead 
of  unity  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony.  The  colonist  who  looks  to 
Downing  Street  as  the  fons  ct  origo  of  honour  and  of  lucrative  public  employ¬ 
ment  naturally  becomes  case-hardened  against  local  public  opinion,  and  is 
prepared,  as  is  only  too  often  seen,  to  sell  not  only  his  own  principles  but  his 
neighbours’  liberties  for  a  consideration”  (10).  Now  that  party  government 
has  made  such  a  system  obsolete  there  is  no  reason  to  perpetuate  it.  That, 
indeed,  has  in  effect  been  recognized  by  the  Colonial  Office  itself  in  the  de¬ 
bate  oyer  the  question  of  nominated  members  in  the  Trinidad  Legislative 
Council  on  the  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  Dr.  Williams’s  first  Govern¬ 
ment.  For  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  despatch  to  Sir  Edward  Beetham  clearly 
conceded  the  point  that  the  nominated  members  must  be  appointed  after 
consultation  with  the  Chief  Minister  and  with  the  aim  of  providing  a  reason¬ 
able  working  majorit)'  in  the  Council  for  the  Government  party,  thereby 
destroying  the  principle— that  the  nominated  member  is  an  independent  who 
acts  as  a  check  upon  the  elected  element— which  alone  has  given  the  system 
justification.  The  despatch,  as  Mr.  Hudson  Phillips  has  properly  pointed  out, 
applies  to  the  Crown  colony  system  as  the  established  principle  of  British 
constitutional  law  that  the  part)'  that  commands  a  majority  in  the  elected  legis¬ 
lature  must  be  assured  the  right  to  have  its  leaders  placed  in  office  and  to 
('xpect  full  co-operation  from  the  executive  in  the  efficient  conduct  of  govern¬ 
ment  (34).  What  has  been  conceded  on  the  local  level  should  be  surely  con¬ 
ceded  on  the  federal  level.  There  is  little  justification  for  denying  a  change 
\vhich  \\’ould  bring  the  Senate  nearer  to  control  by  local  public  opinion— the 
idea,  for  example,  that  its  members  should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor-in- 
f  louncil  in  the  unit  territories  rather  than  by  the  Governor-General,  The  change 
would  have  the  merit  of  confirming  the  main  principle  of  the  federation,  that 
authority  has  passed  from  Whitehall  to  the  local  communities,  without  at  the 
same  time  producing  the  dangers  of  an  elected  second  chamber  that  would 
tliailenge  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Ill 

Energy  in  the  executive,  wrote  Hamilton,  is  a  leading  character  in  the  de¬ 
finition  of  good  government.  The  remark  has  a  peculiar  importance  for  a 
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federal  state,  since  the  executive  comes  to  embody  the  federal  sentiment,  as 
against  local  patriotism,  in  a  very  special  way.  Yet  there  is  also,  in  a  federal 
state,  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  achieving  and  maintaining  that  energy,  since 
slates-rights  sentiment  is  a  perennial  source  of  opposition  to  its  fulfilment,  as 
the  presence  of  a  weak  President  in  the  American  system  always  illustrates. 
The  difficulty  has  been  compounded  in  the  case  of  the  British  Caribbean  in 
so  far  as  the  Australian  and  Canadian  precedents  have  been  followed  in  the 
coupling  of  a  responsible  executive  with  a  federal  form;  for  those  precedents, 
themselves  based  upon  the  British  preference  for  an  ample  executive  respon¬ 
sibility,  at  once  debar  the  solution  of  a  single  executive  divorced  from  direct 
and  intimate  contact  \vith  the  legislature,  as  in  the  United  States,  or  that  of  a 
collegiate  executive  the  composition  of  which  is  drawn  from  members  of  all 
of  the  prominent  political  parties,  as  in  Switzerland.  The  solving  of  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  constitutes  one  of  the  most  anxious  problems  of  the  whole  venture, 
for  it  is  an  elementary  trutli  that  modern  government  is  increasingly  cen¬ 
tralized  government  controlled  by  a  powerful  executive. 

The  principal  instrument  of  federal  policy  is  to  be  a  Council  of  State,  con¬ 
stitutionally  advisory  to  the  Governor-General  as  head  of  the  executive  and 
appointed  by  him,  and  devised  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure,  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  Ranee  Report,  tliat  it  shall  at  one  and  the  same  time  fully  reflect  the 
will  of  the  elected  part  of  the  legislature,  and  also  be  capable  of  integrated 
and  responsible  action.  The  composition  of  tlie  cabinet,  along  with  the  matter 
ol  the  specific  and  the  reserve  powers  of  the  Governor-General,  who  is  to 
preside  over  cabinet  sittings,  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  controversial 
aspects  of  the  entire  scheme.  For  it  is  indeed  ultra-conservative  that  the  Ranee 
Report  should  have  set  up  a  State  Council  of  whose  fourteen  members  three 
^vere  to  be  officials  nominated  by  the  Governor-General  at  his  discretion  and 
three  to  be  Senators  nominated  by  the  Governor-General  in  Executive  Council, 
the  remainder  to  consist  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  seven  persons  nominated 
by  him;  so  ultra-conservative,  indeed,  that  the  1956  Conference  felt  obliged 
to  delete  the  provision  concerning  the  official  members  and  to  agree  that  the 
three  senatorial  members  should  be  appointd  only  on  tlie  recommendation  of 
the  Prime  Minister.  What  remains  to  the  Governor-General  is  the  power  to 
nominate  three  officials  selected  by  him  who  will  have  the  right  to  attend 
all  cabinet  meetings  and  to  take  part  in  its  discussions.  The  position,  never- 
theless,  remains  oddly  anomalous  in  the  light  of  modern  British  constitutional 
practice.  Because  Senators  are  to  be  originally  nominated  .by  the  Governor- 
General,  there  is  a  tlieoretical  possibility,  at  least,  that  the  three  Senators 
nominated  to  the  cabinet  will  not  be  the  persons  the  Prime  Minister  might 
have  chosen  had  his  choice  been  unrestricted.  There  is  a  real  possibility, 
furthermore,  of  a  divided  alliance  on  their  part  between  the  cabinet  and  their 
parent-body;  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  schemes  of  reform  advocating  second¬ 
ment  of  Senators  to  the  federal  cabinet  have  always  been  pul  aside  as  unsatis- 
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factory  on  that  score  in  the  American  system.  The  dual  role  of  the  Governor- 
General,  again,  raises  a  like  problem  of  conflict  of  interests.  For  his  position 
on  the  federal  level  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  colony  Administrator  on  the  local 
level,  who  has  been  both  President  of  the  Council  and  leader  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  at  one  and  the  same  time,  with  disastrous  consequences.  The  nomin¬ 
ated  officials,  in  any  case,  are  bound  to  behave  as  his  agents  in  the  cabinet, 
and  in  the  event  of  conflict  between  himself  and  the  Prime  Minister  that  fact 
could  produce  a  situation  at  once  embarrassing  and  dangerous.  It  is  difficult 
to  appreciate,  granted  such  anomalies,  how  the  doctrine  of  collective  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  executive  can  have  any  real  meaning.  Its  membership,  as  things 
stand,  will  be  radically  split  in  its  loyalties.  There  is  much  to  be  said  tor 
allowing,  as  the  Report  of  the  1956  Conference  anticipates  in  a  halt-concession 
to  the  principle  that  is  being  defended  here,  the  right  of  official  members 

to  attend  cabinet  meetings  either  to  fall  into  desuetude  or  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Constitution  (7^,  para,  14).  That  right  was  suppirted  by  the  1949 
Report  on  tlie  ground  that  there  should  be  associated  with  jx)licv  men  “who 
can  bring  special  knowledge  and  c.xpcricnce  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  an 
entirely  new  political  and  administrative  structure”  (21,  para.  89).  The  argu¬ 
ment  presupposes  an  administrative  rather  than  a  political  concept  of  a  modern 
executive;  the  answer  is,  surely,  that  such  special  knowledge  and  experience 
is  made  available  to  ministers  by  officials  whose  position  is  not  compromised 
by  inclusion  in  the  formal  institutions  of  policy-making.  The  success  of  the 
ministerial  system  since  1955,  moreoxer,  uould  appear  to  prove  that  there 
is  already  a  sufficient  body  of  talent  to  fill  a  completely  elective  cabinet.  There 
is  no  valid  reason  why  tlie  composition  of  the  Council  of  State  as  a  whole 
should  not  be  determined  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  his  capacitv  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  majority  party  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Anything 
sliort  of  that  will  not  guarantee  an  executive  that  is  either  a  full  reflection  of 
the  popular  will  or  a  body  capable  of  integrated  and  responsible  action. 

It  is  of  some  concern,  in  the  light  of  this,  to  note  the  absence  of  anv  clear 
and  bold  concept  of  the  office  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Not  only  is  it  a  question 
of  the  Prime  Minister  not  being  master  in  his  own  house;  more  than  that,  the 
house  he  will  occupy  promises  not  to  be  an  imposing  edifice.  The  Ranee  Re- 
[Kjrt  properly  recites  the  principles  underlying  the  British  system,  in  which 
the  cabinet  derives  its  authority  from  the  Crown  and  is  accountable  to  the 
Commons  for  its  general  policy.  It  proceeds,  however,  to  suggest  that  the  fed¬ 
eral  House  of  Representatives  shall  elect  tlie  Prime  Minister  from  one  of  its 
numbers,  tliereby  opening  up,  as  Mr.  Mapp  has  pointed  out,  the  possibility 
that  tlie  Prime  Ministership  will  become  the  object  of  parliamentary  “lobbying", 
a  possibility'  only  to  be  avoided  by  explicitly  requiring  that  the  post  shall  be 
in  tlie  power  of  the  Governor-General  to  offer  to  the  political  leader  who  has 
a  majority  following  in  the  House  (3^).  The  Prime  Minister,  in  his  list  of 
powers,  has  no  assurance  tliat  he  shall  be  consulted  in  the  choice  of  candi- 
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dotes  to  the  Senate,  let  alone  that  his  advice,  as  in  the  British  case,  shall  be 
paramount.  He  has  no  power  to  dissolve  the  House  of  Representatives,  al¬ 
though  the  British  Prime  Minister,  in  effect,  possesses  the  power;  indeed,  as 
tlie  exchange  of  correspondence  on  this  point  in  the  London  Times  in  1950 
brought  out,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  making  that  power  unequivocal  by 
a  formal  transfer  of  the  right  of  dissolution  from  the  Crown  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  If  the  British  Caribbean  Chief  Minister  is  not  ultimately  granted  that 
power  in  his  discretion  it  could  have  alarming  consequences  should  his  views 
on  dissolution  happen  not  to  coincide  with  those  of  the  Governor-General. 
It  could  give  rise  to  the  sort  of  constitutional  dispute  that  occurred  in  1914 
between  the  Governor  of  Tasmania  and  his  ministers  on  the  right  of  tlie 
Governor  to  make  an  immediate  dissolution  of  the  parliamentary  body  a  con¬ 
dition  of  acceptance  of  office  on  the  part  of  a  political  leader.  In  addition  to 

all  this,  the  iaft  constitutions  appear  not  to  envisage  any  really  large  and 
imaginativ'e  function  for  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Ranee  proposals  pay  as 

much  attention  to  liis  function  as  constitutional  ad\’iser  to  the  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  as  they  do  to  that  of  the  main  architect  of  public  ix)licy,  yet  the  latter  is 
surely  tire  more  vital  of  the  two  functions  The  Report  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  is  obliged,  by  the  narrow  terms  of  reference  it  had  to 
follow,  to  speak  of  his  functions  in  almost  laughably  parochial  terms,  and  to 
draw  up  a  quit.’  inadequate  chart  of  organization  for  the  Federal  Government, 
with  a  Department  of  the  Prime  Minister  ^\  Inch  includes  an  economic  adviser, 
a  public  relations  adviser  and  a  statistician,  on  the  basis  of  the  observation 
tliat  “tlie  Prime  Minister  might  wish  to  concern  himself  with  the  general 
development  of  tlie  region”,  or  that  he  might  be  left  free  to  “concentrate  on 
politick  and  constitutional  issues,  or  to  assume  wider  overall  responsibilities 
for  development  and  planning  at  the  regional  level”  (7*  App.  B,  paras.  60  and 
68).  It  is  hard  to  resist  those  critics  who  have  urged  that,  in  this  matter,  there 
has  been  a  reluctance  to  confront,  in  any  imaginative  manner,  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  of  federal  planning  and  development  as  one  of  the  primary  responsibilities 
of  the  Federal  Government  from  the  very  beginning.  The  Government,  ratlier, 
emerges  as  a  body  tliat,  even  in  the  urgent  business  of  agriculture,  possesses 
merely  advisory  and  consultative  powers  rather  than  anything  like  the  power 
of  original  initiative.  It  looks  like  a  modest  administrative  board  whose  func¬ 
tions  are  so  restricted  that  the  Fiscal  Commissioner  has  been  tempted  to 
speculate  as  to  whether  there  will  be  enough  work  for  its  eight  ministers  to 
undertake  (7®).  Set  within  such  a  canvas,  the  Prime  Ministers  office  might 
find  it  difficult  to  assume  the  prestige  it  ought  to  possess.  Nor  is  it  enough  to 
declare  tire  doctrine  of  collective  responsibility  in  the  cabinet  to  ensure  that 
prestige,  for  the  prestige  is  the  outcome,  not  of  doctrine  but  of  function.  It 
is  at  least  heartening,  in  this  respect,  that  the  Standing  Federation  Committee, 
in  its  decisive  meeting  in  early  1957,  agreed  to  set  up  an  Economic  Planning 
Division  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  Office  with  an  eye  to  the  economic  develop- 
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merit  of  the  area,  especially  of  the  smaller  units,  as  one  of  the  major  pur- 
[Xises  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Yet  perhaps  the  most  unusual  element  of  the  executive  branch  is  the  office 
of  the  Governor-General  and  the  specific  and  general  reserve-powers  that  are 
granted  to  its  occupant.  Already  strong  in  the  Ranee  Gonstitution,  those 
powers  were  considerably  strengthened  in  the  1953  draft  to  include  a  wide 
range  of  topics— defence,  foreign  affairs,  currency,  constitutional  amendment, 
imjxisition  of  differential  duh'es,  measures  affecting  the  credit  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  measures  involving  financial  assistance  from  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  British  Go\ernmcnt  can  also  disallow  laws  which  alter  stocks 
of  certain  categories  held  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  injury  of  the  stock¬ 
holder.  The  sole  change  accepted  by  the  1956  Conference  was  to  delete  these 
special  categories  and  to  replace  them  with  a  general  reser\'e-power  tor  the 
Governor-General.  To  these  must  be  added  the  specific  powers  of  senatorial 
appointment,  of  appointment  of  the  senatorial  members  to  the  Council  of 
State,  of  the  right  to  preside  over  the  latter  body,  and  of  the  right  to  prorogue 
both  legislative  houses  and  dissolve  the  lower  house.  It  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  vague  and  wide  range  of  these  powers  raises  questions 
of  vast  constitutional  import.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  are  reasonable  safe¬ 
guards  until  such  time,  for  example,  as  the  West  Indies  can  sustain  their  own 
costs  of  defence  and  provide  the  trained  personnel  for  diplomatic  appoint¬ 
ments.  There  is  a  case,  too,  to  be  made,  perhaps,  for  continued  Treasury  con¬ 
trol  over  the  disbursem'  ut  of  the  metropolitan  financial  aid  channelled 
through  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Organization  until  that  body 
becomes  merged  into  a  federal  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs,  and  over  the 
subsequent  grants  to  be  made  to  the  Federal  Government  under  the  terms 
of  the  1953  financial  agreement.  Yet  such  powers  as  these  are  bound  to  cease 
with  the  grant  of  Dominion  status,  which  ought  probably  not  to  be  delayed 
beyond  five  years.  Most  West  Indians  would  view  any  constitutional  tutelage 
beyond  such  a  period  as  an  intolerable  restraint  upon  self-government. 

Yet  the  general  powers  of  the  Governor-General  do  seem  to  constitute  such 
a  restraint.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  Governor-General  could  use  those  powers 
to  frustrate  the  programme  of  a  Prime  Minister  with  whose  philosophy  he 
did  not  agree  or  whose  definition  of  what  constituted  “financial  stability”  did 
not  coincide  with  his.  In  such  a  struggle,  he  would  have  at  his  disposal 
powers  which,  elsewhere,  are  accepted  as  the  Prime  Minister’s— the  power,  in 
effect,  to  dissolve  the  popular  house,  the  power  to  argue  his  case  in  cabinet, 
the  power,  even,  to  establish  a  “packed”  upper  house.  His  reserve-power  in 
financial  matters  is  so  loosely  drawn  that  it  might  not  be  impossible  for  him 
lo  intervene  in  a  matter  similar  to  the  recent  London  negotiations  over  the 
sale  of  the  Trinidad  Oil  Company  to  a  Texas  concern.  His  power  in  the  field 
of  foreign  relations,  again,  gives  him  almost  a  monopoly,  along  with  the  home 
Government,  in  arrangements  such  as  those  that  have  recently  permitted 
the  American  Government  to  set  up  a  guided  missile  base  in  St.  Lucia.  Yet 
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in  both  of  these  instances  there  are  signs  that  West  Indians  have  become  ap¬ 
prehensive  about  the  fact  that,  as  the  Americans  have  occupied  their  leased 
bases  in  the  islands  they  have  brought  with  them  an  exacerbation  of  the  ugly 
implications  of  racial  prejudice  as  well  as  a  guarantee  against  external  aggres¬ 
sion.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  retained  power  of  the  Queen  to  legislate  for  the 
federation  by  order-in-council— a  power  only  curtailed  in  one  detail  by  the 
1956  Conference— means,  as  Mr,  Adams  has  put  it,  that  because  of  a  dis¬ 
turbance  anywhere  in  the  federal  territory  the  home  government  could  pass 
a  law  prohibiting  the  holding  of  a  meeting  in  St.  John  or  the  holding  of  a 
regatta  at  Oistins  ('3'’}.  This  gives  rise,  in  turn,  to  the  problem  of  the  dual  role 
played  by  the  Governor-General,  first,  as  the  source  of  local  executive  power 
and,  second,  as  the  agent  of  the  Colonial  Office.  The  constitutional  drafts  do 
little  to  suggest  how  a  possible  conflict  between  the  twin  obligations  could 
be  satisfactorily  resolved.  Such  conflict  has  been  axoided  in  the  Dominions 
by  the  growth  of  the  constitutional  c-ouvention  that  the  Governor-General  will 
accept  the  advice  of  a  Dominion  Prime  Minister  with  the  same  graceful 
neutrality  as  the  Crown  accepts  the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that,  as  a  purely  ceremonial  figure,  he  accepts  the  role  of  a  digni¬ 
fied  spectator  of  a  drama  in  which  he  must  never  seek  to  become  an  acting 
player;  the  convention  received  one  of  its  classic  definitions  in  the  speech 
that  the  Coknial  Secretary  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1914  in  defence 
cf  his  refusal,  as  well  as  the  refusal  of  the  local  Governor-General,  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  action  of  the  South  African  Government  in  deporting  labour 
leaders  from  the  Union.  Any  power  so  to  interfere  is  certain  to  embroil  the 
Governor-General  as  a  biased  participant  in  the  local  political  scene;  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  in  that  context,  that  much  of  the  notorious  irrespon¬ 
sibility  of  local  West  Indian  legislative  councils  has  been  due,  in  the  past,  to 
a  fatal  divorce  between  power  and  responsibility  which  has  enabled  mem¬ 
bers  to  exploit  the  Governor’s  reserve-power  as  an  alibi  for  their  own  mid- 
Victorian  obstructiveness.  Yet  it  is  an  enlargement  of  exactly  this  role  which 
the  federal  draft  constitutions  would  appear  to  have  envisaged  for  the  federal 
Governor-General.  The  very  fact,  for  example,  that  his  deputy  is  to  be,  not  a 
Minister  or  a  Lieutenant-Governor-General,  but  a  Federal  Chief  Secretary 
(amended  by  the  Standing  Federation  Committee  to  be  the  senior  territorial 
governor),  the  fact,  furthermore,  that,  as  a  conservative  critic  has  pointed 
out,  his  total  salary  and  emoluments  are  to  equal  those  of  the  governor  of  a 
slate  as  wealthy  as  New  York  (3*),  indicate  that  the  planners  of  his  office 
imagined  for  it  a  power  and  a  pre-eminence  quite  out  of  touch  with  consti¬ 
tutional  developments  both  in  the  colonial  empire  as  a  whole  and  locally  in 
the  West  Indies  themselves.  There  can  be  httle  doubt  that  one  of  the  most 
certain  of  debates  to  be  heard  in  the  federal  Parliament  will  be  centred 
around  demands  for  a  closer  and  more  precise  definition  of  the  royal  prero¬ 
gative  in  the  federal  machinery  of  government.  The  time  is  passed  when  an 
academic  observer  of  West  Indian  public  opinion  could  say  that  it  regarded 
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a  good  governor  as  of  far  higher  value  than  a  good  constitution,  for  the  re¬ 
mark  rested  upon  a  tradition  of  gubernatorial  paternalism  which  no  longer 
fits  the  temper  of  a  democratic  age  (39). 

Of  some  special  importance,  in  all  this,  are  the  financial  powers  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  and,  inferentially  therefore,  the  question  of  the  relationships 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  British  Government  in  the  general 
matter  of  financial  assistance.  As  matters  now  stand,  should  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  request  London  to  vote,  as  Mr.  Kumar’s  extravagant  motion  in  tlie 
Trinidad  legislature  has  suggested  (3V^),  an  expenditure  of  not  less  than  fifty 
million  pounds  for  the  initial  five  years  of  the  federation  for  the  purpose  of 
economic  development  in  the  region,  not  only  would  it  be  reserved  for  the 
British  Government’s  unilateral  action  but,  in  addition,  it  would  be  assessed 
in  the  light  of  the  restrictive  principle  laid  down  by  the  1949  Committee 
Report,  that  financial  aid  must  necessarily  involve  the  continued  exercise  of 
close  Treasury  control  over  federal  expenditures.  That  woukl  entail,  in  turn, 
a  metropolitan  check  upon  the  trading  and  taxation  policies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  as  well  as  upon  its  freedom  to  seek  capital  inveshnent  funds 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Manley’s  Memorandum  of  1956  has  requested,  here,  nothing 
less  than  a  fundamental  revision  of  the  relationship  between  financial  aid  and 
political  autonomy  in  the  light  of  modern  ideas  concerning  the  connection 
between  developed  and  under-developed  societies.  The  Federal  Government, 
it  is  felt,  must  be  assured  complete  control  o\er  its  financial  and  economic 
policies,  for  otherwise  there  is  sure  to  be  a  clash  between  imperial  interests 
and  federal  interests.  It  must  be  able  to  set  up  a  Federal  Dc\  clopment  Board 
and  a  Federal  State  Bank  to  underpin  regional  economic  planning,  and  it 
must  have  the  assurance,  possibly  through  a  sort  of  Colombo  Plan  for  the 
Caribbean,  of  generous  and  unfettered  financial  aid  from  Great  Britain  lor 
that  end.  The  argument  has  been  supported  by  leaders  both  of  flic  political 
Left  and  Right.  The  constitutional  argument  is  that,  in  modern  conditions, 
self-government  means  that  financial  aid  from  one  country  to  another  must 
not  involve  curtailment  of  the  political  sovereignty  of  the  recipient  nation. 
Mr.  Crawford  has  pointed  out  that  that  has  been  the  principle  uix)n  wliich 
the  United  States  granted  independence  to  the  Philippines  and  has  subse¬ 
quently  granted  a  form  of  commonwealth  status  to  Puerto  Rico;  in  neither 
case  has  the  continuance  (in  Puerto  Rico  on  a  massive  scale)  of  federal  grants- 
in-aid  and  expenditures  been  made  contingent  upon  a  guarantee  of  super¬ 
vision  over  the  local  financial  affairs  (3^).  The  moral  argument,  of  course,  is 
that  the  present  state  of  the  West  Indies  is  a  heritage  of  imperialism  and  that 
for  Great  Britain  to  help  provide  the  economic  foundations  of  tlie  new  nation¬ 
hood  is  to  repay  in  part  the  moral  debt  she  owes  to  the  West  Indian  peoples. 
In  a  passage  frequently  quoted  in  tlie  West  Indies  Mr.  Churchill  himself  has 
acknowledged  that  debt;  “Our  possessions  of  the  West  Indies”,  he  has  ob¬ 
served,  “like  that  of  India  gave  us  the  strength,  the  support,  and  especially  in 
capital  the  wealth  at  a  time  when  no  other  European  nation  possessed  such 
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a  reserve,  which  enabled  us  to  go  through  the  great  struggles  of  Napoleonic 
Wars,  the  keen  competition  of  commerce  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  and  enabled  tis  to  establish  our  leadership  in  the  world  in  the  way 
we  did”  (3^).  For  West  Indian  leaders,  the  economic  moral  of  that  passage  is 
that  great  Britain  should  contribute  much  more  to  the  initial  costs  of  fed¬ 
eration,  work  out  an  economic  treat)'  for  imperial  protection  of  Caribbean 
products  and  establish  a  West  Indian  Development  Fund  that  would  finally 
eclipse  the  parochial  social-welfare  operations  of  the  Colonial  Development 
and  Welfare  Organization;  and  the  decisions  in  this  field  of  the  1957  meeting 
of  the  Standing  Federation  Committee  point  in  such  a  direction.  The  con¬ 
stitutional  moral  is  that  the  financial  reserve-powers  of  the  Governor-General 
should  be  deleted  and  replaced  by  diplomatic  treaty-arrangements  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  London. 

It  is  for  reasons  such  as  these  that  it  is  difficult  to  agree  with  Professor  Mac- 
Innes  that  the  Ranee  Report  is  a  “notable  State-paper”.  (16).  It  seeks  to  justify 
imperial  political  conhol  as  a  concomitant  of  financial  assistance  at  a  time 
when  all  modern  schemes  for  international  mutual  aid  are  renouncing  the 
idea.  Its  proposals  concerning  the  fiscal  foundations  of  the  federation  have 
already  been  rendered  largely  obsolete  by  the  able  Report  of  the  Fiscal  Com¬ 
missioner.  It  assumes  the  retention  of  limited  Colonial  Office  control  at  a  time 
when  too  maniy  West  Indian  leaders  resist  it;  in  Mr.  Marryshow’s  pungent 
phrase,  the  West  Indies  are  sick  of  playing  the  role  of  amateur  statesmen  (14^). 
Its  recommendations  for  the  federal  judiciary  are,  in  themselves,  peculiar  to 
a  degree.  For  while  it  rightly  follows  the  British  heritage  of  a  lifelong  judiciary 
appointed  by  the  executive  it  stipulates,  further,  that  the  federal  judges  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  with  the  assent  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice;  the  Judicial  Commissioner  quite  rightly  observed  that  this  bypassed 
the  Prime  Minister  and  his  recommendation  that  judges  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor-General  only  after  consultation  with  the  Prime  Minister  was 
accepted  by  the  1956  Conference  ('7*,  7**,  para.  40).  Even  at  that,  however, 
the  Caribbean  practice  will  be  behind  the  general  Dominion  practice  where 
the  consent  of  the  parliamentary  body  is  required  or,  as  in  the  case  of  India, 
the  consent  of  a  special  panel  of  judges;  which  will  also  be  the  case  in  the 
matter  of  removal  of  judges,  for  the  1956  Conference  agreed  that  removal 
should  be  undertaken  only  by  the  Governor-General  on  the  receipt  of  a  report 
from  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  (7^,  para.  41),  a  body 
which,  as  critics  have  pointed  out,  must  eventually  become  as  foreign  to  the 
West  Indian  federation  as  it  is  already  to  an  increasing  number  of  the 
Dominions. 

The  incomplete  and  indecisive  character  of  the  Ranee  Report  is  similarly  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  lacunae  that  it  leaves  unfilled,  and  which  are  still  unfilled  on 
the  eve  of  federation.  It  says  nothing  about  a  Bill  of  Rights,  although  there 
are  problems  relating  to  a  number  of  things— racial  and  religious  minorities, 
political  interference  in  the  civil  service  in  places,  relationships  between  gov¬ 
ernment  and  press,  the  presence  of  an  established  church  in  a  member-unit 
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like  Barbados— which  might  be  at  least  clarified  by  a  declaration  of  rights. 
The  whole  problem  of  constitutional  amendment  is  still  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition.  For  he  who  has  the  power  to  amend  a  constitution  is  the  master 
of  the  state,  and  it  is  precisely  for  that  reason  that  minority  groups  in  a  federal 
structure  place  so  much  importance  upon  the  amendment  process.  Failure  to 
define  it  properly  can  lead  to  endless  debate  and  controversy,  of  which  the 
most  famous  example  is  the  protracted  debate  that  has  bedevilled  Canadian 
politics  in  the  last  fifty  years  as  a  result  of  the  curious  failure  of  the  Canadian 
federal  architects  in  1867  to  proNide  an  amendment  procedure  in  their  handi¬ 
work.  Professor  Livingston’s  recent  book,  Federalism  and  Constitutional 
Change,  has  emphasized  the  unique  importance  of  this  problem  in  a  federal 
state.  Mr.  Goddard,  again,  has  observed  that  the  very  important  issue  of  the 
future  constitutional  relationships  between  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  the  Governor-General  and  the  local  unit  governments  has  been  left 
unresolved,  for,  as  it  now  stands,  there  is  a  sort  of  “twilight  zone”  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  unit  authorities  will  be  subservient  to  the 
federal  or  to  the  imperial  power  (1).  The  Report  assumes— to  revert  to  the 
question  of  financial  relationships— that  economic  self-help  is  a  necessary  pre¬ 
condition  of  political  independence.  Yet  it  is  worth  noting,  in  this  respect,  that 
the  elements  deemed  necessary  to  Dominion  status  have  changed  considerably 
in  the  last  fifty  years.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  for  example,  could  assume 
in  his  speech  in  which  he  introduced  the  Australian  Constitution  Bill  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1900  that  judicial  appeal  from  the  local  courts  to  the 
Privy  Council  was  such  a  pre-condition,  yet  subsequent  developments  have 
belied  the  assumption.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say,  altogether,  that  the  official 
draft  constitution,  as  finally  approved  by  the  1957  meeting  of  the  Standing 
Federation  Committee,  is  somewhat  more  out  of  touch  with  the  temper  of 
modern  colonial  peoples  than,  for  example,  are  the  resolutions  and  draft  con¬ 
stitution  prepared  by  the  Caribbean  Labour  Congress  at  much  the  same  time. 
There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  crowded  agenda  for  the  mandatory  revisionary 
conference  which  will  be  convened  some  five  years  idter  the  inauguration  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

IV 

The  keystone  in  the  arch  of  a  federal  structure  is  the  calculated  distribution 
of  powers  and  functions  betw^een  the  centre  and  the  circumference.  While  it 
is  possibly  too  broad  a  generalization  to  say,  with  Dicey,  that  federalism  is 
always  a  step  on  the  road  to  national  unity,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  a  developing  nation-state  require  the  continuous  readjustment  of  the 
powers  originally  allotted,  whether  the  principle  of  allocation  be  the  Can¬ 
adian  one  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  West  Indian  federation,  the  Australian.  The 
original  allocation  will  rarely  be  satisfactory  over  any  long  period  of  time. 
It  is  therefore  urgent  that  the  allocation  should  not  be  so  rigid  as  to  generate 
vested  interests  in  the  retention  of  powers;  a  glaring  example  of  the  inequities 
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that  might  otherwise  arise  is  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  education  in  the  United 
Slates.  Nor  should  the  process  of  readjustment  be  made  too  difficult.  For  if 
it  is  made  too  difficult,  recourse  has  to  be  had  to  either  indirect  means,  like 
the  judicial  elaboration  of  vital  constitutional  clauses  such  as  the  “commerce" 
clause  in  America  and  the  “trade  and  commerce”  clause  in  Australia,  or  to 
diiect  techniques  like  inter-state  agreements,  both  of  them  profoundly  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  the  long  run.  The  essence  of  wisdom,  here,  must  be  a  reasonable 
elasticity  so  that  power,  as  time  goes  by,  may  correspond  to  reality. 

The  Caribbean  federalism  emerges,  in  these  matters,  as  a  division  of  powers 
with  the  Federal  Government  exercising  the  powers  cited  in  the  Exclusive 
List  and  the  unit  governments  sharing  the  powers  cited  in  the  Concurrent 
List.  The  two  formulae  that  usually  accompany  such  a  division  are  also  stated: 
that  in  cases  of  conflict  the  federal  law  shall  prevail  and  that  all  other  powers 
not  included  in  either  of  the  legislative  lists  shall  reside  with  the  units.  The 
Ranee  Report,  in  setting  out  those  principles,  noted  that  they  were  not  to  be 
regarded  as  final,  and  urged  that  the  constitution  should  provide  for  the  as¬ 
sumption  by  the  Federal  Government  of  additional  functions  at  any  time, 
provided  that  both  the  federal  legislahire  and  the  traditional  legislature  or 
legislatures  concerned  agreed.  The  authors  of  the  Report  clearly  anticipated 
that  such  assumption  would  be  the  result  of  a  tranquil  and  reasonable  pro¬ 
cess,  and  app-a-ently  relied  upon  it  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  procedure 
of  adjustment.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  some  alternative  procedures  have 
rarely  been  successful;  the  method  of  formal  amendment  has  been  painfully 
slow  in  the  United  States,  that  of  the  referendum  has  blocked  all  but  four 
attempts  at  amendment  since  1901  in  Australia.  It  is  equally  true  that  there 
have  been  cases  of  agreed  transfer  of  powers;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  com¬ 
mon  control  of  aviation  in  Australia,  the  price  paid  in  sheer  time,  some  twenty 
years,  has  been  a  heavy  price  to  pay.  On  the  whole,  both  the  American  and 
Australian  cases,  indeed,  amply  prove  that  the  central  governments  have  had 
to  fight  fiercely  for  their  enlarged  powers  and  that  they  have  had  to  rely 
extensively  upon  the  awkward  and  cumbrous  method  of  favourable  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  constitutional  instrument  by  their  respective  high  courts.  Nor  is 
this  merely  argument  by  comparative  example,  for  in  the  West  Indian  case 
the  recent  history  of  the  clause  concerning  immigration,  emigration  and  de¬ 
portation  between  1949  and  1956  (including  at  least  one  special  Conference), 
ending  with  an  unsatisfactory  compromise  for  an  experimental  period  of  five 
years,  is  grim  evidence  that  economic  fears  and  jealousies  between  the  islands 
are  far  from  being  ended.  So  long  as  Trinidad  fears  a  mass  movement  of 
island  unemployed  to  her  shores  and  so  long  as,  conversely,  the  smaller  islands 
fear  a  growing  imbalance  between  the  industrializing  units  and  their  own 
poverty-stricken  position  as  primary  producers  of  agricultural  products,  so 
long  will  the  issue  of  new  functions  for  the  Federal  Government  remain  a 
bone  of  contention  between  the  central  and  unit  police-powers.  It  will  be 
solved  perhaps,  only  to  the  degree,  as  Mr.  Barrow  has  aptly  emphasized,  as 
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the  problem  of  freedom  of  movement  is  seen  as  a  problem  of  regional  full 
employment  (3').  What,  in  any  case,  is  unlikely  is  that  the  accretion  of  federal 
powers  will  be  the  quiet  growth  anticipated  by  the  1949  Report. 

What  strikes  the  student  who  reads  the  two  legislative  lists  is  the  apparent 
absence  of  any  logic  in  the  distribution  of  items.  The  presence  of  strong  Catho¬ 
lic,  Hindu  and  Muslim  minorities  perhaps  justifies  the  provision  that  federal 
legislation  on  marriage  and  divorce  matters  shall  not  be  binding  except  as 
the  local  legislature  consents,  although  the  American  experience  shows  that 
that  can  lead  to  dangerous  anomalies  from  state  to  state.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  understand  why  services  that  patently  require  uniform  standards  on  a 
regional  basis,  like  aircraft  and  aviation  and  postal  services,  are  placed  on 
the  Concurrent  List;  and  the  Trinidad  Postmaster-Ceneral  has  underlined  the 
hazards  of  local  anomalies  if  the  latter  service  is  not  fullv  federalized  (7*, 
App.  8,  pp.  71-2).  Education  was  not  originally  included  in  either  list  until 
the  1956  Conference,  possibly  prompted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioner's 
Report,  partly  rectified  the  omission  by  placing  the  University  College  of  the 
West  Indies  on  the  Exclusive  List.  Items  like  company  law  and  trade 
unions,  again,  are  on  the  Concurrent  List  despite  the  notorious  fact  that  a 
confused  patchwork  of  separate  local  statutes  has  inhibited  the  growth  of 
efficient  regional  businesses  in  the  case  of  the  one  and  the  emergence  of  unified 
social  and  industrial  legislation  in  the  case  of  the  other;  and  if,  indeed,  there 
is  any  uniformity'  in  the  latter  case  within  the  region  as  a  whole  it  has  been 
due,  overwhelmingly,  to  the  prolonged  agitation,  since  1926,  of  a  regional 
body  like  the  British  Guiana  and  West  Indies  Labour  Conference.  It  ought 
to  be  added,  on  that  score,  that  the  fragility’  of  the  trade-union  movement  in 
the  West  Indies  has  been  traceable,  in  large  part,  to  the  power  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  colonial  governments  to  pass  Trade  Union  Ordinances  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  regional  sentiment  and  to  operate,  equally  without  interference, 
local  antiquarian  institutions,  like  the  special  jury  system  in  Barbados  or  the 
Master  and  Servants  statute  in  British  Guiana,  that  have  worked  to  cripple  an 
independent  unionism.  Even  with  an  improved  status  promised  by  the  1956 
revisions,  agricultural  instruction  and  extension  services  are  only  to  be  ad¬ 
visory  federal  services  to  be  exercised  on  the  request  of  the  unit  government 
or  authority;  yet  in  an  economy  largely  agricultural  there  can  probably  be  very 
little  real  advance  unless  radical  development  is  sponsored  by  the  central 
agencies.  The  assumption,  further,  that  such  development,  when  it  takes 
place,  will  be  a  sort  of  federal  extension  of  the  Colonial  Development  and 
Welfare  schemes  suggests  that  concepts  of  federal  economics  have  been  limited 
to  a  social- welfare  horizon  that  leaves  untouched  the  cardinal  illness  of  West 
Indian  society.  The  necessity,  again,  of  emphasizing  beyond  doubt  the  para- 
mountcy  of  the  federal  regime  in  the  control  of  inter-territorial  trade  has  been 
at  least  deferred  for  the  present,  although  the  complete  fiscal  and  economic 
unity  of  the  region  is  only  possible,  as  the  McLaglan  Report  has  urged,  by 
the  federal  assumption  of  wide  powers  in  customs  matters.  Mr.  Gomes  has 
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correctly  pointed  to  the  conflict  between  protectionist  states  and  primary- 
producer  states  as  the  key  to  customs  disputes  in  the  contemporary  federal 
structures  and  that  such  disputes  have  n  t  yet  been  solved  in  them  (32);  but 
the  essential  point  to  emphasize,  beyond  that,  is  that  both  in  Australia  and 
the  United  States  the  judicial  history  of  the  relevant  constitutional  clauses  has 
been  to  uphold  a  steady  extension  of  the  federal  power.  Nothing,  finally,  could 
dramatize  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  proposed  Federal  Government 
more  than  the  drastic  limitations  fixed  upon  its  general  power  to  tax.  That, 
for  the  first  five  year  period,  it  will  not  be  able  to  impose  income  tax  means 
that  its  power  to  spend  will  be  curtailed  and  that  it  will  start  off,  as  the  Fiscal 
Commissioner  has  remarked,  with  a  revenue-raising  technique  which  will 
arbitrarily  circumscribe  its  policy  and  deprive  it  of  direct  relationship  with 
the  federal  public.  So  long  as  it  is  denied  opportunity  to  enter  the  income 
tax  field  it  will  be  denied  the  weapon  classic  to  all  modern  states  for  purposes 
both  of  economic  planning  and  social  justice,  as  distinct  from  revenue-raising. 
The  danger,  altogether,  of  a  disastrously  weak  centre  has  already  been  can¬ 
vassed.  Mr.  Salles-Miquelle  has  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  federation 
would  have  been  better  served  with  a  constitution  leaving  residual  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  central  body.  “Under  the  proposed  Constitution”,  he  has 
told  the  St.  Lucia  Legislative  Council,  “there  is  in  my  view  the  danger  that 
the  Federal  Cwernment  will  prove  ineffectual  in  dealing  with  matters  in 
which  it  will  be  desirable  that  a  strong  line  be  taken.  I  fear  that  at  its  best 
the  Federal  Government  is  likely  to  turn  out  to  be  merely  an  improved  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Regional  Economic  Committee,  whereas  I  feel  certain  that  at  its 
worst,  the  Federal  Government  could  well  become  nothing  more  than  a  plat¬ 
form  for  the  declamation  of  various  and  equally  negative  and  indifferent  types 
of  Caribbean  politics”  (26). 

It  is  feasible  that  such  an  outcome  will  be  frustrated  by  a  gradual  amplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  federal  power.  That,  at  least,  has  been  the  practical  outcome  in 
all  of  the  modern  federal  systems.  The  division  of  powers,  either  on  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  or  the  Canadian  model,  has  not  withstood  such  centralization  of  power, 
notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  units  and  the  efforts  of  those  who  seek 
to  retain  a  federal  balance.  The  centralization,  moreover,  has  occurred  most 
dramatically  in  the  compartment  of  the  spending  and  taxing  powers.  The  so- 
called  Braddon  clause  of  the  Australian  constitution  —  not  unlike  the  shared 
customs-revenue  clauses  of  the  Ranee  constitution  —  has  long  been  replaced 
by  the  complete  command  of  the  Commonwealth  Government,  through  in¬ 
struments  like  the  Commonwealth  Grants  Commission  and  the  Loan  Council, 
in  the  field  of  both  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  and  by  the  consequent  com¬ 
plete  dependence  of  the  states  upon  Commonwealth  grants  for  their  executive 
responsibilities  in  functional  areas  like  education,  transport,  police  and  pub¬ 
lic  health.  The  whole  trend  of  federal  grants-in-aid  in  the  United  States  has 
produced  a  “new  federalism”  in  which  the  individual  states  have  been  re¬ 
duced,  in  Mr.  Justice  Roberts’s  sentence,  to  administrative  districts  rather 
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than  co-ordinate  sovereigns  (25).  And  if,  in  the  Canadian  instance,  the  powers 
of  the  Dominion  Government  have  not  grown  so  amply,  it  is  less  because  of 
a  less  compelling  need  and  more  because  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  Privy 
Council  upon  the  “trade  and  commerce”  clause  of  the  North  American  Act 
have  been  consistently  narrow;  with  the  result,  in  the  words  of  the  Rowell- 
Sirois  Report,  that  the  Dominion  Government  can  deal  with  temporary  evils 
of  great  magnitude  but  not  with  an  enduring  and  deep-rooted  social  mal¬ 
aise  (24).  It  may  be  too  much  to  argue,  as  some  critics  have  done,  that,  func¬ 
tionally  speaking,  there  is  no  real  difference  between  a  unitary  and  a  federal 
state.  Yet  it  is  true  that,  once  a  federal  state  comes  into  being,  there  emerges 
pretty  rapidly  an  imbalance  between  financial  power  and  functional  respon¬ 
sibility  that  is  only  finally  redressed  by  the  enlarged  power  of  the  federal 
centre.  The  process,  moreover,  is  reinforced  by  a  growing  sense  of  nationalism 
which,  facilitated  by  improved  communications,  tends  to  make  the  original 
units  of  representation  largely  obsolete.  It  is  already  apparent,  on  that  score, 
that  the  smaller  units  of  the  Windwards  and  Leewards  see  themselves  as  a 
regional  grouping  in  much  the  same  wav  as  the  interests  of  Massachusetts 
are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  interests  of  the  collected  states  of  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard. 

Nor  is  all  this,  as  Sir  Alexander  Bustamante  has  argued,  the  result  of 
socialism.  It  is  the  result,  in  part,  of  the  unavoidable  inequality  between  the 
units  in  a  federal  arrangement.  Economic  disparities  between  Trinidad  and 
the  smaller  islands  are  no  less  apparent  than  those,  for  example,  between  the 
“prairie  states”  and  Quebec  and  Ontario  in  Canada.  It  is,  in  fact,  alreadv 
obvious  that  the  smaller  islands  have  become  apprehensive  lest  federation 
mean  they  will  become  nothing  more  than  a  protected  consumer-market  for 
the  expanding  industries  of  the  industrializing  territories.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that,  in  the  1956  Conference  proceedings,  their  Memorandum  on  Imposed 
Losses  asked  for  measures  —  a  uniform  income  tax,  increased  federal  ser¬ 
vices,  enlarged  grants-in-aid  —  calculated  to  reduce  the  inequitable  burden 
of  federal  membership.  Public  resources,  clearly  enough,  must  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  such  a  way  that  every  West  Indian  benefits  from  them,  irrespective 
of  where  he  lives.  That  will  necessitate,  naturally,  adequate  consultative 
machinery  between  the  central  government  and  the  member-states;  thus,  the 
Loan  Council  suggested  by  the  1956  Conference  could  become  the  nucleus 
of  a  federal  Financial  Council  responsible  for  the  distribution  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  loans  and  grants.  Centralization,  again,  is  the  result  of  a  general 
need  for  administrative  standardization,  of  the  inequity  of  taxable  resources 
among  the  units,  of  the  power  of  local  “pressure  groups”  to  inhibit  bold  local 
action,  of  the  general  tendency  for  state  governments  to  be  inferior,  adminis¬ 
tratively,  to  the  central  government:  all  of  them  pronounced  factors  in  West 

Indian  life.  All  of  this  is  evident  from  the  experience  of  the  most  outstanding 
of  all  modern  federations.  The  edited  record  of  the  recent  Bicentennial  Con¬ 
ference  on  Federalism  held  at  Columbia  University  provides  a  wealth  of 
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material  on  the  American  difficulties  in  federality.  In  the  field  of  agricultural 
policy  and  administration  the  federal  system  has  spawned  a  chaos  of  com¬ 
peting  associations,  at  every  level,  which  has  practically  stultified  the  power 
of  the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture  to  develop  a  unified  natural  re¬ 
sources  agency  commensurate  to  the  task  (17,  p.  300).  A  national  policy  tor 
the  preservation  and  development  of  the  great  western  lands  has  been  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  growth  of  “private  federations”  of  political  influence  which 
have  used  the  state-legislatures  as  a  defence-mechanism  against  federal  regu¬ 
lation  (17,  p.  322).  The  rigidity  of  state  boundaries  has  practically  made  im¬ 
possible  the  rational  resolution  of  the  urgent  problem  of  river-control,  as  in 
the  Colorado  and  Mississippi  basins,  in  terms  of  fair  intermediate  regional 
arrangements,  while  the  technique  of  the  inter-state  compact  tends  to  sacri¬ 
fice  regional  goals  to  state  and  local  particularism  (17,  p.  345);  it  is  worth 
adding  that  the  State  Department  has  recently  noted  how  that  technique, 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  Great  Lakes  compact,  might  even  have  the 
effect  of  overriding  the  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of  international  re¬ 
lations  (18).  Even  where  federalism,  in  itself,  interposes  no  disability  in  social 
policy,  there  is  always  the  danger  lest  the  central  government,  under  pressure, 
abdicate  its  power  to  act  to  the  state  police-power  which,  in  its  turn,  is  only 
too  frequently  directed  to  the  protection  of  powerful  private  interests;  that 
has  been  the  case  in  the  United  States  with  the  social  regulation  of  the  petro¬ 
leum  industry  and  of  a  nationwide  business  like  insurance;  in  both  cases,  the 
theoretical  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  penetrate  the  reserved  pre¬ 
cincts  of  state  authority  has  been  left  unexercised  because  of  the  extra-con¬ 
stitutional  power  of  the  relevant  professional  lobbies  (17,  p.  354-60).  The  early 
expectation  of  Mr.  Jtistice  Holmes,  in  Truax  v.  Corrigan,  that  the  “insulated 
chambers”  of  the  states  would  provide  the  room  for  “social  experiments”  has 
hardly  been  borne  out  by  their  subsequent  behaviour;  their  record,  for 
example,  in  the  field  of  crime  or  in  that  of  civil  liberties  makes  dismal  read¬ 
ing  (36,  13).  Federalism,  by  its  very  nature,  makes  it  difficult  to  develop  any 
unified  approach  to  those  problems  of  modern  life  that  urgently  require  such 
an  approach  on  a  national  level  if  they  are  to  be  solved  in  terms  appropriate 
to  the  engineering  of  social  justice.  If  there  is  to  be  a  real  pluralism  in  the 
mf)dern  state  it  has  to  be  set  within  the  living  categories  of  function  rather 
than  coinpress<*d  within  the  formal  categories  of  political  boundaries.  The 
truth  is  one  recognized  even  by  the  friends  of  the  federalist  idea;  it  is  sugges¬ 
tive,  for  example,  that  Professor  Benson’s  analysis  of  the  “new  centralization”  in 
the  United  States  closes  with  a  plea  for  a  decentralized  administrative  re¬ 
gionalism  which  is  a  far  cry  from  the  peaceful  co-existence  of  separate  and 
co-ordinate  powers  basic  to  the  federal  thesis  (4). 

All  of  this  has  enormous  importance  for  the  West  Indies  federation.  For 
most  associations  are  pregnant  with  function.  They  must  be  judged,  ultimately, 

less  by  what  they  promise  than  by  what  they  perform.  A  comparative  failure 
of  the  political  institutions  may  be  counterbalanced,  as  in  the  United  States, 
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by  a  luxuriant  prodigality  of  natural  resources.  That  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Caribbean  economy.  It  can  afford  failure  less.  Accordingly,  if  federation  is  to 
fulfil  its  promise,  it  will  have  to  organize  the  planned  development  of  the 
economy  in  such  a  way  as  to  discourage  the  disproportionate  growth  of  states- 
rights  sentiment,  build  up  a  requisite  federal  civil  service,  especially  in  its 
technical  branches,  and  seek  to  prevent  the  dangers  of  possible  duplication 
in  the  field  of  economic  development.  Some  of  those  aims,  and  particularly 
the  latter,  are  fraught  with  serious  constitutional  difficulties.  For  the  fact  that 
the  development  of  industries  is  included  in  the  Concurrent  Legislative  List 
conjures  up  the  possibility  of  an  economically  irrational  rivalry  between,  say, 
the  cement  industry  of  Jamaica  and  that  of  Trinidad  which  could  have  unfor¬ 
tunate  consequences  save  as  it  is  controlled  in  some  way  by  a  federal  Min¬ 
istry  of  Economic  Development  with  powers  appropriate  to  its  task.  The 
location  of  new  industries  suggests  similar  problems.  If,  for  example,  the 
sugar  industry  of  Grenada,  in  which  the  same  fashion  as  the  cotton  economy 
of  the  American  South  after  1865,  is  further  threatened  by  free  trade  arrange¬ 
ments,  should  the  Federal  Government  be  required  to  act?  Or  if  a  local  enter¬ 
prise,  in  the  manner  of  the  textile  and  boot  and  shoe  industries  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  is  threatened  by  a  shift  of  entrepreneurial  activity  to  other  areas,  will 
the  Federal  Government  have  power  to  undertake  restrictive  or  compensatory 
activities?  Or  if,  again,  an  island  is  denuded  of  much  of  its  labour  force  by 
emigration,  as  in  the  case  of  Montserrat,  should  this  justify  federal  measures 
of  migrant  control?  It  is  around  the  answers  provided  to  such  questions  that 
the  elaboration  of  powers  will  revolve,  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  federalism 
to  prefer  litigation  to  legislation.  The  possibilities  of  friction,  as  a  consequence, 
are  exacerbated;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  Sidgwick  cited  the  danger  of 
the  independent  activity  of  local  governments  being  used  as  centres  of  local 
resistance  to  the  national  will  as  one  of  the  chief  disadvantages  of  fed¬ 
eralism  (28).  Altogether,  political  constitutions  work,  like  Nature,  not  in  a 
vacuum  but  within  a  circle  of  given  conditions  that  set  the  perspective  of 
their  enterprise  and  purpose.  In  Bryce’s  phrase,  they  must  bend  or  be  broken; 
to  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  they  must  bend,  first  and  foremost, 
to  the  requirements  of  those  problems  that  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  social 
order  whose  ideals,  in  one  way  or  another,  they  strive  to  embody. 

V 

There  remain,  of  course,  important  loose  ends  that  need  to  be  tied  together. 
The  1956  agreement  between  Jamaica  and  the  Gayman  Islands  does  nothing  to 
rectify  the  anomalous  position  of  the  latter  Dependency  with  relation  to  the 
federation,  a  position  whereby  the  Cayman  Islanders  have  no  voice  in  the 
federal  parliament  yet  will  be  subject,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  federal 
legislation  and  whereby,  even  stranger,  a  curious  mixture  of  official  and 
elected  responsibility  ensures  that  in  relation  to  Jamaica  the  official  contact 
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of  tlie  Dependency  will  be  through  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  while  in  relation 
to  the  federation  its  official  contact  will  be  through  the  office  of  the  federal 
Prime  Minister  (9).  Similar  anomalies  occur  in  the  present  status  of  the  Turks 
and  Caicos  Islands  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Their  problem  is  symptomatic  of 
the  larger  problem  of  the  wide  and  marked  disparity  in  constitutional  status 
of  the  different  islands  as  they  move  forward  to  federation.  The  Premier  ot 
I  Barbados  enjoys  an  office  denied  to  other  Chief  Ministers,  while  the  latest 
constitutional  reforms  in  Jamaica  only  serve  to  underline  the  anomalies  of 
the  Trinidad  Constitution  in  its  latest  form.  Constitutional  reform  is  even  more 
urgent  in  the  smaller  territories,  and  Mr.  Gairy’s  letter  to  Sir  Stephen  Luke 
making  this  point  requests  changes  on  a  number  of  suggestive  items,  including 
among  others  the  clain  that  nominated  members  should  be  appointed  to 
Legislative  and  Executive  Councils  of  the  islands  only  after  consultation  with 
the  Leader  of  the  Majority  Party  (35).  There  are  other  anomalies,  too,  likely 
to  generate  difiBcult  constitutional  situations.  A  federal  educational  policy,  for 
example,  is  certain  to  be  a  perilous  venture  when  it  is  remembered  that  there 
is  a  state  educational  system  in  Barbados  and  a  denominational  one  in  Trini¬ 
dad.  A  federal  policy  on  church-state  relations,  again,  is  fraught  with  special 
dangers  springing  from  the  presence  of  a  powerful  Catholic  hierarchy  in 
Trinidad  and  Dominica  and,  in  Barbados,  of  an  Anglican  state  Church  so 
Bourbonese  in  iL  mentality  that,  as  Bishop  Hughes  charged  in  his  now  famous 
farewell  sermon  of  1951,  it  has  not  yet  even  begun  to  feel  the  impact  of  the 
Social  Gospel  doctrines  which,  from  F.  D.  Maurice  to  William  Temple,  have 
helped  in  some  fashion  to  keep  the  Anglican  Chuch  in  England  in  touch 
with  social  reality  (2). 

Since,  last  of  all,  federation  symbolizes  the  termination  of  colonial  pupillage 
it  will  entail  the  invention  of  new  consultative  forms  between  tlie  federal 
;  capital  and  London.  The  old  forms  are  too  outmoded  to  fit  the  bill.  The  declin- 
,  ing  responsibilities  of  the  Colonial  OfiBce  make  it  inappropriate  to  a  task  in 
I  itself  the  outcome  of  a  reaction  against  colonialism;  although  it  ought  to  be 


■  Secretar)-  an  importance  it  has  not  had  since  the  days  of  Joseph  Chamber¬ 
lain.  The  House  of  Commons,  likewise,  is  an  unsatisfactory  mechanism,  for 
its  debates  on  Colonial  Estimates  are  but  sparsely  attended,  and  there  is 
clearly  room  for  the  Standing  Committee  on  Colonial  Affairs,  similar  to  tlie 
Standing  Committee  on  Scottish  Affairs,  that  has  recently  been  mooted  by  Mr. 
James  Griffiths.  The  West  India  Committee  in  London  has  been  too  much 
the  representative  voice  of  propertied  interests  in  the  Caribbean  to  become 
I  tlie  nucleus  of  a  liaison  organization.  All  in  all,  the  imperial  obligation  to  tlie 
colonies  has  been  content  heretofore  to  e.xpress  itself  through  a  macliinery 
operating  on  desultory  and  haphazard  guesswork;  and  guesswork,  as  Mr. 
Marryshow  has  observed,  is  mess  work  (24*').  A  new  machinery  has  to  be  set 
up  to  reflect  the  new  relationship  between  Britain  and  the  federation.  The 
proposals  currently  abroad  to  reform  the  present  structure  of  a  regional  ad- 
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visory  body  like  the  Caribbean  Commission  so  that  it  may  accord  more  fully 
with  the  changing  constitutional  relationships  in  the  area  are  evidence  of  a 
new  direction.  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that,  elsewhere  in  the  Caribbean, 
tin’s  is  a  problem  that  still  awaits  satisfactory  solutions  betw'cen  Fort-de-France 
and  Paris  and  San  Juan  and  Washington. 

The  international  meaning  of  the  federation  is  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  it  achieves  Dominion  status.  That  will  mean  that  the  smaller 
destiny  of  isolated  independence  will  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  participating 
in  the  plenitude  of  power  possible  in  the  loose  association  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  relationsliip.  That  will  surely  gi\e  rise,  first,  to  a  demand  for  some 
changes  in  the  organizational  side  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Conference  of 
Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers  is  a  method  of  consultation  patently  insuf¬ 
ficient  both  because  of  its  infrequency  and  its  limited  acKisory  powers.  The 
Suez  crisis  of  1956  like\\ise  dramatized  how  the  Commonwealth  tie  may  be 
stretched  to  near  breaking  point  by  the  unilateral  action  of  a  single  member. 
It  will  give  rise,  secondly,  to  some  attempt  to  redefine  both  the  basic  minimum 
terms  of  Commonwealth  membership  and  the  ideals  of  the  institution.  Its 
presumption  of  economic  self-sufficiency  is  certain  to  be  queried  by  a  Carib- 
l;ean  federation  anxious  to  launch  a  sort  of  Colombo  Plan  for  the  region;  it 
is  equally  certain  tliat  the  presumption  will  be  upheld  by  London,  whose 
go\  ernments  have  tended  throughout  the  last  decade  to  emphasize  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  fiscal  economy  and  administrative  efficiency  as  justification  for  the 
federal  scheme.  The  moral  purposes  of  the  Commonwealth  tie  are  equally 
certain  to  be  more  fully  debated,  for  to  say  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Soutli  African  Union  or  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland  shares  a  common  ideal  witli  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  West  In¬ 
dian  federation  when  the  latter  comes  to  join  the  Commonwealth  conferences 
is  to  indulge  in  a  hollow  mockery  of  language.  So  long  as  the  British  Caribbean 
belongs  to  an  organization  whose  older  members— New  Zealand,  Australia,  Can¬ 
ada— continue  to  maintain  strict  racialist  immigration  barriers  against  the  entry 
of  West  Indians  on  any  serious  scale,  the  theory  of  the  Dominions  as  equal 
partner-nations  bound  together  in  a  community  of  common  spirit  is  bound 
to  be  somewhat  spurious.  The  entrance  of  the  Asian  members  in  1947,  in¬ 
deed,  marked  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  organization  where  the  pull  of 
regional  patriotism  begins  to  compete  with  the  pull  of  general  loyalty  and 
where,  furthermore,  their  character  as  plural  societies  presses  home  the  truth 
tliat  the  application  of  the  Durham  formula  is  no  longer  a  universal  panacea. 

Their  presence  within  the  Commonwealth,  as  a  whole,  will  further  intensity 
the  changing  character  of  the  institution  as  it  becomes  less  of  an  empire  of 
power  and  more  of  an  area  of  culture.  They  will  make  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  accept  the  old  refusal  to  define  the  nature  of  the  Commonwealth  relation¬ 
ship  in  more  exact  terms  lest  such  an  effort  destroy  the  indefiniteness  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  indispensable  to  its  success;  for  the  problems  that 
their  presence  symbolizes  go  fur  bejond  the  assumptions  of  a  common  Anglo- 
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Saxon  white  Whiggism  upon  which  the  Commonwealth  experiment  has  been 
predicated  for  so  much  of  its  lifetime.  Indeed,  the  Caribbean  as  a  whole  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  rich  storehouse  of  constitutional  experiments  that  are  doing 
much  already  to  reshape  the  traditional  relationships  between  the  older  powers 
and  the  native  peoples  of  the  region.  That  is  the  case  with  the  Dutch  Kingdom 
Statute  of  1954  which,  among  other  things,  permits  the  Netherlands  Antilles 
to  become  separate  members  of  international  organizations.  It  is  the  case  with 
the  new  concept  of  “association”  that  binds  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States  together  in  a  relationship  that  offers  a  third  arrangement  to  the  old 
alternatives  of  full  incorporation  into  the  metropolitan  society  and  complete 
independence.  Such  experiments,  in  turn,  are  changing  not  only  the  character 
of  international  bodies  like  the  Caribbean  Commission  but  also  of  hemi¬ 
spheric  bodies  like  the  Organization  of  American  States.  They  hold  within 
themselves  the  promise  of  a  new  understanding  between  the  older  nations 
and  the  new  colonial  nationalisms.  Each  should  learn  much  from  that  fact.  It 
would  not  be  the  first  time  in  history  that  the  New  Worlds  have  been  called 
in  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old. 
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Political  Aspects  of  Federation 

;  By 

i  Mobley  Ayearst 

1  In  discussing  the  politics  of  federation  one  is  tempted  to  indulge  in  political 
;  prophecy.  This  is  a  risky  business  because  it  is  impossible  to  know  all  per- 

!  tinent  facts  in  the  existing  situation,  still  less  to  estimate  with  precision  the 

direction  and  speed  of  economic  and  social  change  which  is  sure  to  have 
I  political  repercussions.  The  following  essay,  therefore,  makes  no  attempt  at 

j  exact  prognosis  but  may  serve  simply  to  call  attention  to  some  aspects  of 

!  the  political  scene  in  the  British  West  Indies  likely  to  influence  the  politics 

of  the  nascent  federation. 

One  is  tempted  also  to  compare  the  West  Indies  federation  with  other 
federal  parliamentary  systems  as  in  Australia  and  Canada,  as  well  as  such 
'  recent  arrangements  as  those  of  Nigeria,  and  the  abortive  federation  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia.  These  comparisons  must  be  made  ^vith  caution  for 
in  few  respect-  are  there  precisely  parallel  conditions  in  the  federation  of 
the  West  Indies  and  another  federation.  In  a  number  of  respects  the  West 
Indians  start  with  advantages  seldom  possessed  elsewhere.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  homogeneity  of  background  and  of  patterns  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  several  colonies.  There  is  nothing  like  the  Nigerian  problem  of 
a  Muslim  North  and  a  “pagan”  South.  Although  there  are  great  differences 
in  size  and  population  of  the  federal  units,  and  although  they  are  widely 
I  separated  in  some  cases,  as  in  Indonesia,  cultural  differences  are  relatively 

i  unimportant  in  the  British  West  Indies  and  it  is  doubtful  if  wide  variation  in 

size  is  by  itself  of  much  significance.  As  Madison  noted  in  the  Philadelphia 
debates  in  1787,  the  truly  serious  problems  in  interstate  relations  arose  not 
because  some  states  were  larger  than  others  but  out  of  clashing  economic 
interests  (6).  Economic  clashes  of  such  magnitude  do  not  exist  in  the  West 
Indies  where  all  units  have  agricultural  export  economies,  in  some  cases  aided 
by  extractive  industries.  West  Indian  interests  versus  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
I  capable  of  being  handled  co-operatively  and  should  not,  at  present,  cause 
i  serious  differences  to  arise  betv\'een  the  members  of  the  federation.  Indeed, 
j  it  is  in  this  field  that  tlie  Federal  Government  can  make  its  most  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  area.  In  time,  of  course,  certain  units 
may  be  able  to  develop  a  far  greater  amount  of  industry  than  is  possible  in 
the  smaller  islands.  This  will  lead  to  tariff  disputes  and  to  the  thorny  issue 
of  a  federally  supported  agricultural  subsidy.  Politico-economic  questions  of 
this  kind  may  prove  to  be,  at  some  future  date,  a  source  of  inter-island  fric¬ 
tion. 
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Another  possible  source  of  future  political  differences  is  to  be  found  in 
the  federal  constitution.  Constitutional  aspects  of  federation  are  treated  else¬ 
where  but  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  disagreements  over  proposed  con¬ 
stitutional  changes  or  over  the  interpretation  of  existing  provisions  can  be  a 
political  irritant  in  a  federal  system.  No  constitution  can  be  unalterable  be¬ 
cause  it  must  grow  with  the  changing  needs  of  the  society  it  serves.  Even  if 
the  formal  amending  arrangements  are  simple  and  easy  to  use,  informal 
growth  is  certain  to  occur.  The  dmly  business  of  all  branches  of  government 
requires  constant  interpretation  and  application  of  the  constitution.  There 
are  sure  to  be  border-line  cases  where  there  is  room  for  honest  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  correct  location  of  power.  If  the  Federal  Gov  ernment  chooses 
to  take  action  in  areas  where  its  constitutional  authority  to  act  is  debatable, 
the  “states’  rights’’  cry  may  be  voiced  in  islands  which  oppose  the  federal 
action.  What  may  appear  at  first  glance  to  be  purely  legal  questions  of  con¬ 
stitutional  interpretation  thus  can  become  burning  political  issues. 

We  may  observe  that,  at  the  moment,  pro-federation  opinion  in  the  West 
Indies  seems  to  be  more  concerned  with  federation  as  a  means  of  rapid  poli¬ 
tical  advance  than  with  its  economic  implications.  It  would  appear  that  a 
majority  of  interested  West  Indians  believe  with  the  Colonial  Office  that  only 
in  a  federal  union  can  the  West  Indies  hope  to  achieve  complete  self-govern¬ 
ment.  Naturally,  the  basis  for  this  political  optimism  is  economic,  tor  only 
when  a  measure  of  economic  self-sufficiency  has  been  attained  which  will 
permit  the  permanent*  cessation  of  Treasury  assistance  can  Dominion  status 
be  granted.®  The  non-political  “man  in  the  street’’  is  interested  in  federation 
only  mildly  and  in  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  tliinks  in  terms  of  its  possible 
effect  upon  his  personal  economic  situation.  His  attitude  doubtless  was  re¬ 
flected  accurately  in  a  Daily  Gleaner  cartoon  which  had  him  say:  “Well,  hope 
something  in  it  for  me”.  His  future  attitude  will  depend  not  onl)  upon  such 
improvement  in  general  prosperity  as  can  be  atti'ibuted  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  policies  but  also  to  the  kind  of  guidance  he  gets  from  his  poUtical 
leaders.  It  seems  to  be  tlie  case  that  while  there  may  be  much  indifference 
toward  federation,  vigorous  and  vocal  opponents  of  union  are  few  in  num¬ 
ber.  The  new  federation  will  be  able  to  start  with  the  relative  advantage  of 
a  public  wliich  is  either  favourably  disposed  or  suspending  judgment  until 
the  system  has  had  time  to  prove  its  worth. 

Another  fortunate  circumstance  is  that  the  birth  of  the  West  Indies  federa¬ 
tion  does  not  involve  tlie  problem  of  “political  institutional  transfer”.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Apter  used  this  phrase  to  describe  the  acceptance  by  Gold  Coast 
natives  of  British  parliamentary  institutions  altogether  different  from  their  in¬ 
herited  tribal  government,  requiring  a  new  kind  of  leadership,  and  adapting 
tliese  exotic  institutions  to  their  own  society  (1,  p.  9).  In  the  case  of  the 
West  Indies  federation  the  parliamentary  and  legal  institutions  of  the  union 

alt  will  be  remembered  that  Newfoundland,  proud  in  its  claim  to  have  become  “the  first 
Dominion”,  reverted  to  Crown  colony  status  for  a  time  because  economic  distress  compelled 
its  government  to  accept  Treasury  aid  and  conseciuent  controls. 
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are  identical  with  those  already  familiar  within  the  various  units.  To  be  sure, 
some  of  the  obstacles  to  successful  self-government  as  Apter  observed  them 
in  West  Africa  (1,  pp.  5-7)  are  also  present  to  some  extent  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  colonies  of  the  B.W.I.,  despite  their  long  history  of  a  common  British 
connection,  have  never  experienced  unification.  The  unpopularity  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Leeward  Federation  is  not  encouraging.  The  need  for  additional  civil 
servants  to  staff  the  federal  establishment  will  be  hard  to  meet  with  properly 
trained  administrators  who  are  already  in  short  supply.  Some  bad  adminis¬ 
trative  practices  which  exist  at  the  colonial  level  may  recur  in  the  federal  ad¬ 
ministration  to  the  disadvantage  and  public  discredit  of  the  latter 

Another  advantage  possessed  by  the  West  Indies  federation  is  the  relative 
absence  of  linguistic  barriers  within  its  area.  Even  in  the  former  French  is¬ 
lands  where  patois  is  still  spoken  it  is  now  the  sole  language  of  a  small 
minority.  Nearly  everyone  has  some  familiarity  with  English,  including  the 
“East  Indians”  of  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana.  The  post-war  phenomenon 
of  “Indian”  patriotism  in  Trinidad  and  the  growing  number  of  Hindi-language 
schools  can  scarcely  change  this  picture.  Hindi  is  bound  to  remain  a  second 
tongue  for  those  who  spe^  it  because  almost  all  business  enterprise  requires 
a  knowledge  of  English.  The  country  dialects  of  the  various  islands  can  tend 
only  to  diminish  as  education  and  literacy  increase. 

Although  tl^j  teaching  of  Hindi  has  little  significance  so  far  as  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  English  is  concerned,  it  is  evidence  of  the  phenomenon  of  racial  com- 
munahsm  wliich  may  create  political  problems.  It  has  been  observed  in  the 
press  that  the  political  leaders  of  the  East  Indian  community  in  Trinidad  have 
taken  generally  a  cool  or  even  hostile  attitude  toward  federation.^  This  has 
been  true  also  in  British  Guiana,  although  the  most  vocal  opposition  to  union 
in  that  colony  has  come  from  non-Indian  sources.  It  would  appear  that  the 
East  Indian  community,  soon  to  become  a  majority  of  the  population  in  both 
Trinidad  and  British  Guiana,  does  not  welcome  the  status  of  permanent 
minority  in  the  federation.  Communalism,  whether  based  on  race,  language, 
religion  or  some  other  bond,  results  from  the  individual  identifying  himself 
and  his  interest  with  his  subnational  community  so  completely  that  this  identi¬ 
fication  transcends  all  other  considerations  in  his  political  and  often  in  other 
social  activities.  When  a  nation  is  split  along  communal  lines  the  result  can 
be  disastrous  for  the  success  of  representative  democracy,  particularly  if  it 
be  of  tlie  parliamentary  type.  When  the  members  of  the  various  communities 
witliin  the  political  entity  will  vote  only  for  fellow-members  and  especially 

aApter  notes  that  nepotism  is  not  only  normal  but  socially  obligatory  in  tribal  society.  The 
same  behaviour  is  highly  objectionable  in  an  impersonal,  secular  civil  service  where  it  results  in 
the  formation  of  personal  cliques  and  in  corruption. 

bThe  Trinidad  Legislative  Council  voted  on  the  London  plan  in  December,  1951.  Press  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  one  member  of  the  Ministry,  the  Honourable  Ajodhasingh,  declared  himself 
opposed,  but  rather  than  resign  his  ministerial  post,  left  the  chamber  before  the  vote.  Of  those 
who  voted  against  acceptance  of  the  plan,  two  were  Creole  members  of  the  Opposition  Bloc, 
T.  U.  B.  Butler  and  Poise  McLean.  The  others  were  all  East  Indians:  Mitra  Sinanan,  Stephen 
Maharaj,  Ranjit  Kumar,  Bhadase  Sagan  Maraj.  Chanka  Maharaj  did  not  vote  nor  did  Ashford 
Sinanan  (presiding  as  Deputy  Speaker.) 
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for  those  who  stress  the  separate  existence  and  special  interests  of  their  own 
community,  it  becomes  difficult  to  develop  national  parties  along  lines  oi 
broad  policy  differentiation. 

A  minority  group  which  votes  solidly  for  communal  representatives  some¬ 
times  is  able  to  exert  an  influence  upon  governmental  policies  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  voting  strength.  This  happens  in  a  parliamentary  system  when 
the  government  depends  for  its  continued  existence  upon  the  votes  of  the 
communal  representatives.  The  latter  may  form  a  distinct  party  and  compose 
part  of  the  government  coalition  or  they  may  wear  the  same  party  label  as 
other  government  supporters  but  refuse  to  follow  the  party  leadership  in 
policies  that  go  counter  to  communal  prejudices.  A  case  in  [Xjint  would  be 
the  Southern  wing  of  the  American  Democratic  Party.  The  communal  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  not  afraid  to  oppose  the  party  leadership  in  this  way  because 
their  political  careers  depend  upon  an  accurate  reflection  of  communal  feelings 
rather  than  party  designation,  'fhe  political  power  of  a  communal  group  de¬ 
pends  not  only  upon  the  strength  of  its  community  feeling  but  also  upon  the 
physical  location  of  its  members.  If  they  are  widely  scattered  throughout  tlie 
whole  political  unit  they  may  be  unable  to  elect  communal  representatives 
except  under  a  system  of  proportional  representation.  If  concentrated  within 
certain  constituencies  they  may  continue  to  elect  their  spokesmen  regardless 
of  party  changes  in  the  rest  of  the  political  unit. 

Examples  are  numerous.  The  Irish  members  at  Westminster  were  able  to 
bring  pressure  upon  Gladstone  in  return  for  their  support.  A  recent  example 
is  the  effective  compulsion  upon  the  Ben-Gurion  government  of  Israel  by  tlie 
Religious  Bloc  parties  to  espouse  policies  highly  distasteful  to  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister.  Political  communal  action  similarly  based  upon  religious  fanaticism  has 
operated  in  Pakistan  to  complicate  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  establish 
a  modern,  secular  state.  In  Canada,  the  French  Canadians,  as  a  result  of  their 
tendency  not  only  to  vote  communally  but  to  vote  solidly  for  a  single  party  in 
federal  elections,  have  long  exercised  powerful  influence  amounting  to  a  kind 
of  pre-\  eto  on  tlie  policies  of  any  government  dependent  upon  their  support. 
In  contrast  with  the  East  Indian  communities  of  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  French  Canadians  are  ultra-nationalists,  lukewarm 
about  the  Commonwealth  connection  and,  for  religious  and  historic  reasons, 
having  no  feeling  of  identity  with  post-revolutionary  France.  Their  sense  of 
belonging  to  a  special  community  is  based  upon  bonds  of  language,  religion 
and  ancestry.  They  speak  of  “notre  race”  as  a  distinct  Canadian  entity  and 
feel  that  Anglo-Canadians  are  not  truly  Canadian.  The  West  Indian  “East 
Indians”,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sometimes  lukewarm  in  their  attachment  to 
the  West  Indian  national  entity  and  feel  more  strongly  attached  to  Mother 
India  as  their  spiritual  as  well  as  their  ancestral  homeland.  This  feeling  is 
stimulated  by  a  variety  of  means  including  the  activities  of  the  Indian  gov¬ 
ernment  through  the  Indian  Commissioners  and  otherwise,  the  Ilindi-language 
schools,  religion,  and  the  constant  reminders  of  their  cultural  heritage  in  the 
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speeches  of  politicians  whose  careers  depend  upon  the  Indian  communal  vote. 
Fortunately,  this  communal  feeling  is  not  likely  to  be  reinforced  by  cleavage 
along  economic  lines.  The  East  Indians  are  now  engaged  in  all  occupations 
and  are,  like  the  rest  of  the  population,  largely  dependent  upon  agriculture 
and  mercantile  enterprise.  Political  questions  that  might  lead  to  division  along 
communal  lines  include:  immigration,  aid  to  education,  secular  versus  religious 
education,  marriage  and  divorce,  the  enlarging  of  federal  powers  at  unit 
expense.  Of  course  the  East  Indian  communities  of  Trinidad  and  British 
Guiana  (if  the  latter  decides  to  enter  the  federation)  are  not  large  enough 
to  impose  their  will  upon  the  Federal  Government  except  in  a  situation  in 
which  they  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  government  and  opposition 
—  a  situation  which  in  fact  may  not  occur. 

It  has  been  noted  that  French  Canadians  who  have  left  the  small  rural 
communities  and  have  become  urbanized  are  much  less  likely  to  think  and 
vote  communally.  Presumably  the  East  Indians  of  the  West  Indies  will  also 
become  more  completely  assimilated  to  the  general  community  as  they  tend 
to  leave  the  rural  villages  now  occupied  exclusively  by  them.  But  race  and 
religion  with  their  accompanying  traditions,  including  the  remnants  of  caste 
with  its  requirement  of  endogamy,  may  suffice  to  keep  traces  of  Indian  com- 
muhalism  alive  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Deep  and  permanent  communal  divisions  within  a  political  unit  are  poten¬ 
tially  dangerous  to  the  general  welfare  and  even  to  the  continued  existence 
of  the  state.  The  communalism  of  one  group  stimulates  a  counter-commun- 
ulism  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  it.  The  legislature  may  come 
to  reflect  little  more  than  communal  divisions  and  its  composition  will  tend 
to  remain  much  the  same  over  long  periods,  varying  only  with  shifts  in 
strength  of  the  competing  communities.  Governments  will  be  of  similar  com¬ 
position  year  after  year  because  the  formula  upon  which  they  are  constructed 
will  represent  the  best  possible  compromise  between  the  communal  delega¬ 
tions.  Important  questions  may  be  sidetracked  or  confused  with  irrelevant  com¬ 
munal  prejudices.  In  the  end  the  electorate  are  likely  to  lose  respect  for  and 
confidence  in  their  government  because  it  cannot  solve  urgent  problems  or 
provide  firm  leadership. 

Fortunately,  communalism  is  little  more  than  an  incipient  problem  in  some 
colonies  and  virtually  non-existent  in  others.  Negro  racial  communalism  is  un¬ 
important.  It  is  true  that  entirely  white  ancestry  is  a  disadvantage  to  a  can¬ 
didate  for  elective  office  in  some  islands.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  many 
whites  are  unable  to  identify  themselves  with  the  aspirations,  social,  economic 
and  political  of  the  black  and  coloured  majority.  Even  if  they  have  become 
totally  identified  with  the  entire  community,  it  may  be  hard  to  convince  the 
electorate  of  their  sincenty.  This,  rather  than  racial  communalism  may  explain 
the  difficulties  faced  by  the  white  politician  in  some  places.  There  is  some 
eWdence  that  following  their  acceptance  of  universal  suffrage  and  a  large 
measure  of  local  self-government  as  inevitable,  and  with  complete  self-govern- 
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ment  a  prospect  in  the  near  distance,  white  West  Indians  are  more  inclined 
than  they  have  been  in  the  recent  past  to  become  active  candidates  for  elec¬ 
tive  office.  Certainly  the  elimination  of  any  group  on  a  racial  basis  without 
regard  to  personal  merit  or  policies  is  wasteful  of  potentially  valuable  poli¬ 
tical  talent. 

Some  genuine  Negro  communalism  has  emerged  in  British  Guiana  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  East  Indian  “threat”.  Formerly,  along  with  the  tiny  white  min¬ 
ority,  Negroes  and  coloured  people  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  prestige  positions 
in  the  professions  and  civil  service.  East  Indians  have  broken  this  monopoly 
and  the  Negro  response  is  understandably  that  of  a  group  which  sees  its 
social  status  threatened,  based  as  this  status  was,  largely  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  educational  opportunities  not  available  to  the  Indian  indentured  serwant. 
Fanatical  Negro  communalism  of  the  “Ras  Tafari”  and  “Coptic”  groups  is  of 
small  moment  politically,  and,  it  may  be  assumed,  will  diminish  rapidly  if  the 
local  and  Federal  Governments  are  able  to  effect  a  real  improvement  in  the 
education  and  economic  well-being  of  the  population. 

A  certain  amount  of  communal  feeling  among  people  of  similar  race,  reli¬ 
gion  or  culture  is  inevitable.  Tliis  may  exist  without  any  unfortunate  political 
results  so  long  as  the  loyalty  to  the  partial  community  (the  religious,  racial 
or  other  community)  remains  always  subordinate  to  the  loyaltv  felt  for  the 
total  community  (the  nation-state).  There  is  likely  to  be  an  additional  com¬ 
plicating  factor  in  federal  systems:  the  loyalty  to  the  local  unit.  Local  com¬ 
munalism  can  become  a  serious  matter  as  exemplified  tragically  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Civil  War. 

All  kinds  of  states  including  federal  unions  must  rest  upon  what  Professor 
Maciver  has  called  “the  will  for  the  state”.  The  people  must  want  the  union 
and  develop  a  loyalty  to  it.  Dicey’s  classical  analysis  will  be  remembered. 
He  noted  that  the  creation  of  a  federal  system  requires  two  conditions:  there 
must  exist  ...  “a  body  of  countries  ...  so  closely  connected  by  locality,  by 
history,  by  race  or  the  like,  as  to  be  capable  of  bearing,  in  the  eyes  of  their 
inhabitants,  an  impress  of  common  nationalit)'.”  The  other  condition  is  the 
people  of  these  federating  countries  .  .  .  “must  desire  union  and  must  not 
desire  unity”  (4).  Federal  unions  thus  involve  a  dual  loyalty,  to  the  unit  (state, 
province,  colony)  and  to  the  union.  In  the  case  of  Commonwealth  countries 
there  is  a  further  less  precise  kind  of  loyalty  to  the  Commonwealth.® 

The  dual  loyalty  of  a  federal  state  is  not  always  easy  to  achieve,  especially 
in  the  earlv  history  of  a  federal  union  when  the  units  that  compose  it  have 
had  a  long  history  of  separate  existence.  It  is  only  with  the  passage  of  time 
and  a  history  of  actions  taken  as  a  united  people  that  a  strong  and  permanent 
lovalty  to  the  union  is  likely  to  become  universal  among  the  population.  The 
threat  of  outside  aggression  has  proved  to  be  a  powerful  bond  of  union  in 

aFormerly  it  could  ha\’e  been  said  that  the  Crown  provided  a  bond  throughout  the  entire 
Commonwealth,  iiurely  formal  but  of  great  importance.  There  was  a  common  British  nationality 
which  had  as  much  emotional  as  legal  significance.  Tins  still  has  meaning  for  several  of  the 
older  Commonwealth  countries  although  it  does  not  apply  to  the  new  Asiatic  members. 
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a  number  of  cases.  Switzerland  is  a  notable  example  of  this.  The  Swiss  can¬ 
tons  with  their  diversity  of  language,  religion  and  political  traditions  could 
liardly  have  united  in  the  first  place  or  remained  united  but  for  the  existence 
of  powerful  and  aggressive  neighbouring  states.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  federation  the  bare  possibility  that  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Reprdjlic 
might  be  used  to  undertake  the  conquest  that  had  failed  in  1812-14  was  a 
decisive  consideration  in  the  minds  of  some  Canadians  not  otherwise  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  union. 

The  British  West  Indies  face  no  threat  of  militaiy  conquest,  but,  given 
time,  the  necessary  loyalty  to  the  union  should  develop  without  insuperable 
difficulty.  A  degree  of  West  Indian  community  feeling  exists  already.  Physical 
distance,  local  regulations  and  scanty  communication  facilities  have  made 
inter-colonial  travel  difficult,  especially  between  Jamaica  and  the  eastern 
group.  Nevertheless,  the  term  “West  Indian”  has  some  real  meaning  for  those 
who  thus  designate  themselves.  There  exist  alreadv  a  rather  impressive  list 
of  inter-colonial  institutions.  Political  leaders  from  the  various  colonies  are 
well  acquainted  with  each  other  and  have  often  met  in  conferences  at  home 
as  well  as  in  London.  In  days  to  come  many  of  these  leaders  may  well  have 
been  fellow  undergraduates  at  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies.  It 
is  possibly  a  further  advantage  that  the  colonies  are  entering  the  union  before 
the  achievemc.  »t  of  complete  self-government.  They  may  be  less  restive  under 
federal  controls  than  if  they  had  previously  enjoyed  a  period  of  absolute 
internal  and  external  sovereignty.  Of  course  it  is  of  the  highest  necessity  that 
the  people  be  educated  to  accept  the  Federal  Government  as  their  own  and 
not  come  to  regard  it  as  an  outside  power.  This  brings  us  back  again  to  the 
need  for  loyalty  to  the  union.  In  time  the  people  of  the  West  Indies  federation 
must  look  upon  themselves  as  West  Indians  first  and  only  secondarily  as 
Jamaicans,  Barbadians  and  so  forth.  Possibly  the  success  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  securing  economic  and  constitutional  advances  for  the  entire  union 
may  determine  the  rate  of  growth  of  West  Indian  loyalty. 

In  certain  localities  the  people  may  be  more  ready  than  elsewhere  to  accept 
the  federation  as  the  government  of  their  most  significant  community.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  larger  islands  have  stronger  local  attachments  and  less 
pride  in  being  West  Indian  than  in  being  Jamaican,  Barbadian  or  Trinidadian. 
However,  the  most  difficult  case  may  prove  to  be  British  Honduras.  For 
reasons  which  need  not  concern  us  here  the  people  of  this  colony  in  recent 
years  have  appeared  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  British  connection.  Leaders 
of  the  only  successful  political  party  to  be  developed  under  universal  suffrage 
have  made  outspoken  attacks  upon  British  policies.  Furthermore,  their  re¬ 
gional  self-identification  has  been  Central  American  and  not  West  Indian. 
Communication  with  neighbouring  Central  American  republics  is  easy  and 
Spanish  is  widely  spoken,  not  only  by  the  Mayan  Indians  who  make  up  a 
large  proportion  of  the  scanty  rural  population.  Despite  the  predominantly 
Jamaican  ancestry  of  the  Negro  and  coloured  population  of  Belize  they  assert 
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emphatically  their  separateness  from  the  West  Indies.  At  the  same  time.  e\’en 
during  the  period  of  the  most  extreme  anti-British  feeling,  no  local  politician 
advocated  publicly  that  the  colony  be  annexed  by  Guatemala.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  few  British  Hondurans  would  favour  such  annexation.  Indeed,  the 
future  of  British  Honduras  would  seem  rather  obviously  to  lie  within  the 
West  Indies  federation.  The  road  to  self-government  otherwise  would  leave 
the  ex-colony  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  its  Central  American  neighbours.® 
Recent  utterances  by  local  politicians  would  indicate  that  both  the  British 
connection  and  the  federation  are  coming  to  be  regarded  much  more  favour¬ 
ably  than  formerly.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  an  improvement  in  transportation 
and  increased  trade  with  the  islands  might  help  to  foster  a  feeling  of  com¬ 
munity  with  the  West  Indies. 

The  other  mainland  colony,  British  Guiana,  which,  like  British  Honduras, 
is  still  uncommitted  to  federation,  wotild  seem  to  be  more  likely  to  decide 
in  favour  of  federal  union  at  an  early  date.  In  the  case  of  British  Guiana  tliere 
is  no  South  American  regional  identification.  There  is  little  contact  with  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  Brazil.  Here,  the  objection  to  federal  union  is  based  upon  the  tear 
of  some  businessmen  that  their  commercial  interests  would  suffer.  There  is 
also  a  desire  to  retain  the  vast  undeveloped  areas  of  the  colony  for  the  use 
of  its  own  expanding  population,  uncomplicated  by  large-scale  immigration 
from  islands  suffering  from  population  pressure.  East  Indian  communal  senti¬ 
ment  is  another  factor.  If  satisfactory  agreements  can  be  arranged  to  allay  the 
fears  of  economic  disadvantage  and  unrestricted  immigration,  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  British  Guiana  would  agree  to  join  its  sister  colonies  in  a  federal 
union.  Some  of  the  future  political  problems  of  the  federation  may  be  fore¬ 
shadowed  by  the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  against  its  establish¬ 
ment.  In  general,  these  arguments  point  out  the  possible  economic  disadvantage 
to  a  particular  colony  and  especially  the  danger  of  an  influx  of  unskilled  immi¬ 
grants  from  less  prosperous  colonies.  There  is  also  the  natural  reluctance  of 
tlie  more  prosperous  colonies  to  underwrite,  at  least  by  implication,  the 
liabilities  of  the  poorer  islands.  There  is  some  fear  also  of  Jamaica,  which, 
it  is  thought,  might  try  to  use  the  federal  union  for  its  own  benefit  to  the 
disadvantage  of  other  members. 

A  question  that  may  well  concern  the  student  of  poUtics  is  whether  or  not 
the  West  Indian  political  party  system  is  well  enough  advanced  to  cope  with 
the  demands  of  federal  politics  and  provide  the  necessary  support  for  a  federal 
government  capable  of  formulating  consistent,  well  considered  policies.  This 
question  is  especially  significant  in  relation  to  the  parliamentary  system  whicli 
operates  poorly  without  parties  unless  the  government  is  composed  largely 
of  official  and  nominated  members,  independent  of  the  elected  members.  It 
was  the  need  for  solid  support  of  the  government  which  compelled  the  his¬ 
toric  rise  of  the  party  system  in  Great  Britain,  first,  at  the  parliamentary  level 

■Guatemala,  as  the  successor  to  Spanish  claims  in  this  area,  has  long  claimed  the  territory 
of  British  Honduras.  Mexico  has  a  counterclaim  to  the  district  adjoining  Yucatan. 
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and  subsequently,  with  the  broadening  of  the  suffrage,  among  the  mass  of 
the  electorate.  History  justifies  the  generalization  that  a  cabinet  consisting  of 
members  of  a  single  party,  headed  by  the  recognized  leader  of  that  party  is 
better  capable  of  providing  a  stable  and  consistent  administration  for  a  more 
predictable  period  than  one  composed  of  a  coalition  of  various  parties  and 
independents.  Coalitions  are  typically  “marriages  of  convenience”  with  the 
i  threat  of  divorce  ever  present.  Sometimes,  as  has  been  the  case  very  often  in 
j  France,  they  represent  an  alliance  of  parties  that  agree  to  form  a  government 
j  in  order  to  keep  their  enemies  out  of  office  but  thereafter  cannot  agree  at 
all  as  to  positive  policies.  Such  governments  have  short  lives  and  even  while 
he  is  in  office  the  Prime  Minister  is  seldom  free  to  direct  policy  firmly  for 
he  must  try  to  avoid  the  many  issues  that  divide  his  coalition.  Only  too  often 
the  final  political  result  of  this  situation  is  a  cynical  attitude  toward  politics 
and  disgust  with  government  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  At  such  a 
moment  self-appointed  national  saviours  are  ready  to  decry  parliament  as  a 
“mere  talking-shop”  and  to  attack  democratic  institutions,  offering  their  own 
despotic  leadership  as  a  preferable  substitute.  Fascism  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  is  incipient  whenever  representative,  responsible  government,  for  what¬ 
ever  reasons,  is  unable  to  produce  the  policies  for  which  there  is  an  effective 
political  demand. 

As  remarked  already,  the  parliamentary  cabinet  system  is  highly  vulnerable 
to  the  situation  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  An  inchoate  party  system 
is  far  more  tolerable  in  the  United  States  because  the  government  (the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  “cabinet”)  cannot  be  removed  from  office  by  legislative  action. 
The  worst  that  can  happen  is  a  legislative  deadlock,  with  Congress  and  the 
President  turning  down  each  other’s  policies.  Most  of  the  time  the  President 
can  retain  fairly  effective  control  of  policies  by  receiving  the  support  of  some 
members  of  both  major  parties.  Indeed,  tlie  American  national  “parties”  are 
hardly  to  be  considered  as  true  parties  in  the  British  sense.  They  represent 
rather  a  coalition  of  state  parties  bearing  the  same  name.  The  Republican  and 
1  Democratic  national  coalitions  exist  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  elect 
a  President  and  cannot  impose  party  discipline  upon  members  of  Congress 
who  give  their  prime  loyalty’  to  their  state  party  leadership.  The  American 
j  example,  therefore,  has  little  pertinence  in  a  study  of  parliamentary  feder¬ 
ations. 

A  deadlock  between  government  and  assembly  is  intolerable  in  the  British 
cabinet  system.  Conflict  between  the  two  must  result  either  in  an  immediate 
resignation  of  the  government  and  its  replacement  by  one  capable  of  securing 
majority  support  in  the  assembly  or  else  a  dissolution  of  the  elected  legislature 
and  a  general  election,  “the  appeal  to  the  country”  by  the  defeated  govern¬ 
ment.  The  latter  device  cannot  often  be  used.  It  has  become  obsolescent  in 
Great  Britain  and  some  political  scientists  believe  that  the  “dissolution  whip' 
( the  threat  of  dissolution  to  keep  wavering  supporters  under  party  discipline ) 
has  become  entirely  obsolete.  No  country  could  stand  the  great  expense,  tlie 
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constant  political  turmoil  and  the  frequent  lack  of  effective  government  which 
would  accompany  a  series  of  closely  spaced  general  elections.  Nor  are  such 
elections  likely  to  bring  about  important  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
assembly.  It  would  seem  that  the  only  alternative  to  the  unsatisfactory  situ¬ 
ation  as  exemplified  by  the  French  National  Assembly  is  a  parliament  with  a 
government  which  can  count  upon  the  consistent  support  of  a  majority  of 
ihe  members  over  a  period  of  time  long  enough  to  allow  effective  policy 
formulation  and  execution. 

This  brings  us  to  the  problem  of  West  Indian  parties.®  Were  the  federal  par¬ 
liament  to  consist  only  of  separate  and  mutually  suspicious  unit  delegations 
it  would  quickly  exemplify  the  old  saying  that  “federal  unions  are  always 
weak  in  the  joints.”  Governments  would  consist  necessarily  of  more  or  less 
temporary  alliances  between  unit  delegations.  These  alliances  probably  would 
be  based  more  upon  expediency  and  desire  for  office  than  upon  loyalty  to  any 
leader  or  even  to  general  policies  and  principles. 

A  recognition  of  the  need  for  West  Indian  parties  has  led  already  to  signi- 
fii^ant  developments.  The  first  of  these  was  the  formation  of  a  Caribbean  fed¬ 
eration  of  socialist  parties  whose  chief  mover  was  the  Honourable  N.  W. 
Manley  as  leader  of  Jamaica’s  Peoples’  National  Party.  At  St.  Lucia  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1956,  a  meeting  was  held  witli  delegates  from  Jamaica,  Barbados, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Kitts,  Montserrat  and  Antigua  and  with  observers  from  Domi¬ 
nica  and  St.  Vincent.  The  meeting  chose  the  name:  Caribbean  Federal  Labour 
Part)’  (later  changed  to  West  Indian  Federal  Labour  Part)’).  It  received  the 
blessing  of  tlie  British  Labour  Part)’  via  James  Griffitlis,  the  Deputy  Leader 
of  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party. 

The  reaction  to,  this  move  was  prompt.  Even  before  Mr.  Manley  had  an- 
itounced  tlie  socialist  alliance,  Mr.  Comes  denounced  the  projX)sed  move  as 
“conspiracy  amongst  us”  and  shortly  thereafter  the  moderate  Trinidad  Party 
of  Political  Progress  Groups,  with  which  Mr.  Gomes  has  been  allied  in  the 
imprecise  way  formerly  characteristic  of  Trinidad  party  politics,  let  it  be 
known  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  counter  the  socialist  de  marche  by 
forming  a  West  Indian  “liberal”  alliance.  It  was  hoped  that  this  might  include 
Sir  Alexander  Bustamante’s  Jamaica  Labour  Party.® 

Subsequently  Mr.  Gomes  lost  his  seat  in  the  Trinidad  general  elections 
which  saw  the  triumph  of  Dr.  Eric  Williams  and  his  new  Peoples’  National 
Movement.*^  The  Peoples’  National  Movement  is  primarily  nationalist  and  is 
non-socialist  which,  so  far  at  least,  has  prevented  alliance  with  the  Caribbean 
Federal  Labour  Party.  Its  part  in  federal  politics  in  the  future  is  still  prob¬ 
lematical  but  unquestionably  its  representatives  will  support  all  moves  toward 
tlie  rapid  achievement  of  Dominion  status. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  the  Caribbean  Federal  Labour  Party  should 
have  little  difficulty  in  winning  control  of  the  first  federal  legislature.  This 

aFor  a  discussion  of  West  Indian  iiolitical  parties  see  (2). 

bThe  Peoples’  National  Movement  is  remarkable  both  for  the  siieed  with  which  it  was  or¬ 
ganized  and  its  electoral  success  against  both  strong  independents  and  parties  with  a  tradi¬ 
tional  trades  union  base. 

cMr.  Gomes  resigned  subsequently  from  the  P.O.P.P.G. 
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alliance  now  includes  the  principal  parties  in  Jamaica,  Barbados  and  both  the 
I^eewards  and  the  Windwards.  Nor  should  it  be  plagued  by  ideological  divi¬ 
sions  and  the  consequent  “splintering”  tendency  so  characteristic  of  left-wing 
parties.  In  composition  it  has  some  parallels  with  its  god-mother,  the  British 
l.,abour  Party.  Most  of  the  local  parties  combined  in  the  Caribbean  Federal 
Labour  Party  are  based  upon  the  voting  strength  of  trades  unions  which  are 
closely  allied  with  the  part)'.  Some,  like  Manleys  People’s  National  Party, 
attract  the  votes  of  middle-class  professionals  and  employees.  All  are  nation¬ 
alist  which  means,  in  the  West  Indian  context  that  they  want  rapid  advance 
to  complete  self-government.  All  are  “socialist”  in  somewhat  the  same  sense 
as  the  British  Labour  Party  in  that  they  are  devoted  to  the  welfare-state  idea 
and  to  a  managed  economy  although  not  to  the  classic  socialism  of  public 
ownership  of  all  productive  capital.  They  differ,  or  have  differed  in  the  past, 
in  matters  of  detail  such  as  the  speed  of  desirable  constitutional  advance. 
Similar  differences  as  to  tactics  may  well  occur  in  the  future  but  are  unlikely 
to  represent  a  split  in  basic  ideology.  In  this  respect  the  Caribbean  Federal 
Party  may  be  more  unified  than  some  European  socialist  parties  such  as  the 
French  Socialist  Party  (SFIO). 

But  the  construction  of  a  federal  party,  ideology  apart,  involves  serious 
problems.  Up  to  the  present  time.  West  Indian  voters  have  been  accustomed 
to  think  in  teni?  of  the  colony  only.  Their  party  organizations  have  naturally 
been  island-based.  Even  in  the  Leewards,  federal  institutions  did  not  lead 
to  any  wader  organization  and,  if  anything,  seemed  to  stimulate  inter-island 
jealousies.  For  a  time,  the  federal  parties  may  remain  something  of  a 
fa9ade,  giving  an  appearance  of  unification  to  parties  that  remain  essentially 
island-based  in  organization  and  control.  In  c'ontests  for  power  at  the  federal 
level,  the  strength  of  the  individual  politicians  will  be  dependent  upon  their 
ability  to  remain  masters  of  their  own  delegations  and  to  continue  to  win 
elections  within  their  own  units.  They  are  unlikely  willingly  to  hand  over 
the  reins  of  control  to  any  federal  organization.  The  prima  donna  type  of 
political  leader  certainly  is  not  confined  to  the  West  Indian  scene  but  quite 
certainly  is  characteristic  of  West  Indian  parties.  Some  of  the  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  current  federal  party  movements  are  of  the  demagogue  type  and 
may  be  counted  upon  to  place  personal  advancement  above  any  other  con¬ 
sideration.  They  will  work  with  the  team  only  so  long  as  it  suits  their  personal 
interests  to  do  so. 

The  Prime  Minister  may  have  some  trouble  in  choosing  a  ministerial  team 
composed  of  these  island  leaders,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  a  high  degree 
of  autocracy  within  their  parties  and  unused  to  political  compromise.  How 
well  will  Adams,  Gairy,  Bradshaw  and  others  combine  and  co-operate  with 
Manley  once  the  election  is  won  and  they  find  themselves  togetlier  in  a 
ministry?  Of  course,  some  of  these  leaders  may  well  prefer  at  the  start  to 
remain  at  home  base  and  send  their  lieutenants  to  the  federal  legislature. 
Whether  they  will  accord  any  genuine  primacy  to  tlie  Prime  Minister  remains 
to  be  seen. 
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Under  these  circumstances  tlie  Prime  Minister,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
federation,  will  not  be  the  head  of  a  real  federal  party  with  central  control 
over  the  nominating  machinery  in  the  various  islands,  or  even  much,  if  any, 
influence  upon  nominations.  His  chief  disciplinary  power,  so  long  as  he  re¬ 
mains  Prime  Minister,  will  rest  upon  his  ability  to  secure  the  expulsion  of  a 
particular  politician  from  his  cabinet.  His  use  of  this  power  no  doubt  will 
often  be  checked  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  his  majority  in  the  legis¬ 
lature.  Local  communalism  may  well  prove  to  be  a  problem.  The  sub-leaders 
(>f  his  party  are  likely  to  consider  themselves  bound  by  a  primary  loyalty  to 
their  island  and  its  interests  as  understood  b\’  the  local  voters.  The  West  Indian 
Prime  Minister  may  be  something  like  a  feudal  monarch  surrounded  by 
barons  who  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  independence  and  personal  power  not 
flowing  from  him.  He  can  never  be  certain  of  their  loyalty  whenever  his 
policies  prove  to  be  unpopular  in  their  home  islands. 

The  counter-alliance  in  opposition  to  the  Caribbean  Federal  Labour  Party 
will  have  these  same  problems  but  to  an  even  greater  degree.  Middle  class, 
free  enterprise  parties  in  the  West  Indies  have  been  notoriously  weak  and 
short-lived  in  most  places.  Sometimes  they  have  been  no  more  than  the  per¬ 
sonal  machines  of  independent  politicians.  Their  membership  is  often  tem¬ 
porary  and  almost  without  real  “grass-roots”  organization.  The  bond  between, 
for  example,  the  Jamaica  Labour  Party  and  the  Party  of  Political  Progress 
Groups  will  be  but  faintly  ideological.  It  will  be  primarily  a  desire  to  oppose 
the  Caribbean  Federal  Labour  Party.  The  P.O.P.P.G.  has,  so  far,  represented 
a  party  in  search  of  candidates  and  making  do,  sometimes,  with  candidates 
having  little  in  common  with  one  another  except  a  desire  for  election.  Its 
iTiembers  favour  good  government  of  a  business-hke  sort  and  are  much  less 
interested  in  nationalism  and  constitutional  advance  than  are  the  labour- 
socialist  parties.  In  tliis  it  is  characteristic  of  middle  class  parties  in  other 
units.  Such  parties  attract  some  of  the  middle  class  vote,  business  men,  con¬ 
servatives  and  land-owners  who  form  a  minority  of  the  population  and  so 
far  have  never  been  able  to  w'in  a  significant  victory  anywhere  under  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage.  The  Jamaica  Labour  Party  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  one-man 
party  constructed  by  and  for  its  leader.  Sir  Alexander  Bustamante,  and  held 
together  mainly  by  the  force  of  his  personality  and  his  political  skill.  Ideo¬ 
logically,  Bustamante  has  little  quarrel  with  the  Party  of  Political  Progress 
Groups  supporters.  But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  federal  alliance  of  these 
parties  plus  the  small  conservative  parties  of  other  islands  could  form  any- 
tliing  more  tlian  a  temporary  union  in  adversity.  Such  an  opposition  may 
hang  together  while  out  of  power  but  might  have  serious  difficulties  in  form¬ 
ing  a  government  based  on  a  coherent  policy  programme.  It  would  seem  to 
an  outside  observer  that  one  of  the  prime  needs,  likely  to  remain  unfilled 
for  a  time  at  least,  in  the  existence  at  the  federal  level  of  a  well  organized 
ojiposition  always  ready  to  compose  an  alternative  government.  Geitainly 
tlie  West  Indian  electorate  have  become  accustomed  to  partisan  voting,  even 
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in  Trinidad,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  independent  candidate.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  day  of  the  independent  candidate  is  past  in  West  Indian  politics. 
A  coherent  Caribbean  Federal  Labour  Party  which  is  able  to  become  a  real 
party  and  not  a  mere  election  alliance  doubtless  would  stimulate  the  growth 
of  a  genuine  opposibon  part\% 

Another  complication  in  federal  party  politics  will  be  the  fact  that  all 
party  leaders  must  be  gravely  concerned  about  the  disposition  of  their  forces. 
They  cannot  abandon  entirely  the  local  for  the  federal  arena  or  they  run 
the  risk  of  being  cut  off  at  the  base.  The  inclination  of  important  party 
figures  to  seek  federal  honours  might  leave  the  local  ramparts  undermanned. 
It  will  take  the  best  persuasive  powers  and  greatest  diplomacy  of  which  the 
leaders  are  capable  to  keep  enough  key  men  in  local  politics  to  ensure  the 
continued  victory  of  the  party  at  the  unit  level  while  others  are  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  prestige  of  federal  office.  Unless  managed  skilfully,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  this  problem  might  split  some  parties  beyond  repair. 

In  spite  of  what  has  been  written  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  island 
leaders  will  be  under  great  pressure  not  to  remain  aloof  and  unco-operative 
but  to  make  some  compromises  in  order  to  remain  within  the  federal  party 
alliance  so  as  not  to  lose  all  influence  in  the  government  of  the  federation. 
If  the  voters  ever  begin  to  think  of  federal  policies  and  leaders  as  more  im¬ 
portant  than  If-jal  ones,  the  effect  upon  party  politics  in  the  islands  will  be 
very  considerable.  In  this  case,  the  influence  of  the  federal  party  and  its 
leadership  would  replace  local  controls  and  the  West  Indian  parties  would 
become  the  onlv  significant  ones.  If  Canadian  and  Australian  party  history 
affords  useful  precedent,  the  long-run  tendency  will  be  in  this  direction.  The 
local  parties  eventually  will  be  absorbed  in  the  national  ones,  in  most  cases, 
and  voters,  even  when  voting  for  local  offices,  wMl  think  in  terms  of  supporting 
or  opposing  the  federal  parties  and  their  leaders.  A  federation-wide  party 
system  would  go  far  to  strengthen  the  weak  federal  “joints”. 

Another  result  of  federation  which  may  be  hoped  for  is  the  reduction  in 
the  importance  of  charisma  as  an  element  in  political  leadership.  This  term, 
a  sociologist’s  invention,  refers  to  the  adulation,  sometimes  approaching  wor¬ 
ship,  accordetl  a  political  personality  who  is  believed  to  embody  and  express 
the  spirit  and  aspirations  of  his  community."  This  type  of  leader  tends  to  domi¬ 
nate  his  adherents  in  dictatorial  fashion.  Party  loyalty  in  this  case  is  not  loyalty 
to  a  set  of  principles  but  rather  leader- worship.  The  charismatic  personality 
is  felt  to  be  inspired  and  to  deserve  the  unquestioning  obedience  of  all. 
Charismatic  leadership  tends  to  be  significant  politically  under  two  sets  of 
circumstances.  If  a  representative,  democratic  government  is  unable  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  a  prolonged  social  crisis  and  to  produce  adequate  solutions 
in  line  with  public  demand,  a  charismatic  leader,  a  Napoleon,  Mussolini  or 

aWeber  defines  charismatic  authority  as  .  .  .  "resting  on  devotion  to  the  specific  and  excep¬ 
tional  sanctity,  heroism  or  exemplary  character  of  an  individual  person  and  of  the  normative 
patterns  of  order  revealed  or  ordajned  by  him  .  , 
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Hitler  is  likely  to  appear,  overturn  existing  governmental  institutions  and 
establish  a  dictatorship.  Similar  leaders  may  emerge  among  people  unused  to 
self-government  at  the  moment  they  cast  off  a  traditional  and  decadent  des¬ 
potism  (as  in  the  Russia  of  1917)  or  in  a  former  colony  which  has  achieved 
self-government  suddenly.®  Particularly  in  the  case  of  universal  suffrage  exer¬ 
cised  without  previous  experience  by  a  public  with  little  education  and  much 
illiteracy,  the  uninformed  voter  is  prone  to  accept  uncritically  the  emotional 
appeal  of  the  charismatic  politician.  No  longer  respectful  of  the  traditional 
leadership  of  colonial  officials,  exulting  in  a  new  sense  of  nationality,  it  is 
easy  for  the  ordinary  voter  to  fall  captive  to  oratory  designed  to  flatter  him, 
give  him  the  feeling  of  belonging  to  an  important  movement  and  keep  him 
in  a  state  of  reverent  obedience  to  the  leader. 

The  British  West  Indies  have  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  number  of  charismatic 
political  leaders.^  Some  of  them,  under  other  circumstances  might  have  become 
a  serious  threat  to  the  peaceful  evolution  of  popular  government.  Fortunately, 
the  powers  still  retained  by  colonial  officials  made  such  an  outcome  impossible. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  as  such  restraints  are  removed,  the  West  Indian 
voter  acquire  some  skill  in  political  analysis  and  a  critical,  secular  approach 
to  political  issues.  It  may  be  somewhat  easier  for  the  average  voter  to  do  this 
in  connection  with  federal  politics.  Time  and  distance  make  it  difficult  for  a 
federal  leader  to  employ  the  barnstorming  techniques  of  the  charismatic  poli¬ 
tician  on  a  Caribbean  scale.  The  local  leaders  who  depend  upon  these  tactics 
and  the  fanatical  devotion  of  their  followers  will  cut  a  smaller  figure  in  the 
federal  picture.  Even  if  a  would-be  dictator  secures  the  headship  of  a  federal 
alliance  and  becomes  Prime  Minister,  his  domination  of  the  cabinet  is  likely 
to  be  far  from  absolute  and  to  rest  upon  other  considerations  than  blind 

loyalty  to  himself.  One  might  even  hazard  the  generalization  that  charismatic 
dictatorships  cannot  occur  in  a  federal  government.® 

In  the  long  run,  of  course,  the  form  of  government  is  less  important  than 
the  motivations  and  behaviour  of  the  electorate.  As  Professor  Maurice  Duver- 

ger  has  said,  it  is  hardly  necessary  in  a  working  democracy  that  everybody 
be  politically  active  all  the  time  but  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  considerable 

number  of  citizens  drawn  from  all  sections  of  society  who  constitute  the 
“politically  active  minority”.  It  is  not  required  that  these  politically  active  per¬ 
sons  be  unselfish  or  all-wise  but  it  is  necessary  that  their  ideas  and  proposals 

aThere  was  fear  in  some  quarters  in  the  newly  liberated  United  States  that  General  Washing¬ 
ton  might  use  his  enormous  prestige  to  make  himself  the  local  “King  George”.  Fortunately  for 
the  development  of  constitutional  government  Washington  lacked  the  ambition  and  personality 
of  a  dictator.  Latin  America,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  many  examples  of  the  rapid  de¬ 
generation  of  a  newly  liberated  colony  into  a  dictatorship. 

bit  may  be  observed  that  most  successful  i^oliticians  have  some  charismatic,  appeal— President 

F.  D,  Roosevelt  and  Sir  Winston  Churchill  are  obvious  examples.  It  is  the  abuse  of  this  appeal 
rather  than  its  existence  which  indicates  a  pathological  condition  in  a  democracy. 

cA  genuine  federation  is  meant.  The  U.S.S.R.  created  by  Stalin’s  constitution  is  a  federation 
in  name  only.  This  is  also  the  case  with  some  Latin  American  republics.  Federal  in  form,  these 
states  are  tmitary  in  fact  because  they  are  controlled  throughout  by  a  single,  hierarchic  party 
under  a  dictator  or  oligarchy. 
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be  subject  to  constant  criticism  and  competition  in  the  political  market-place 
and  that  a  fair  number  of  the  electorate  try  to  use  reason  and  objective  stan¬ 
dards  of  comparison  and  judgment  in  deciding  how  to  vote  (5). 

As  to  the  future,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  West  Indies  federation  will 
need  to  expand  both  the  volume  and  the  nature  of  its  activities  along  with 
the  economic  growth  of  the  area.  Every  federal  government  has  found  it 
necessary  to  do  this  because  of  the  tendency  for  federal  problems  to  grow 
in  importance  and  number  together  with  economic  expansion.  Business  today 
is  less  dependent  than  once  it  was  upon  the  competition  of  the  market  and 
more  upon  what  Professor  Galbraith  calls  “countervailing  power",  that  is,  ad¬ 
ministrative  decisions  made  either  by  large,  private  commercial  or  indus- 
tiial  aggregations  or  governmental  agencies.  A.  A.  Berle  goes  so  far  as 
to  refer  to  the  American  system  as  “administered  capitalism”  (3).  Although 
his  reference  is  to  the  United  States,  similar  tendencies  are  exhibited  in  all 
great  industrial  societies  and  these  societies  include  and  dominate,  in  an  econo¬ 
mic  sense,  the  agricultural  areas  that  supply  them.  There  is  every  reason, 
therefore  to  expect  increasing  demand,  as  time  goes  on,  upon  the  government 
of  the  West  Indies  federation  for  the  regulation  of  the  federation’s  economy. 
No  doubt  also  this  will  cause  strain  and  stress  within  the  federal  structure. 
But  if  by  the  time  these  economic  problems  have  become  acute,  there  has 
evolved  a  real  West  Indian  nation,  its  sense  of  community  should  enable  West 
Indian  statesmen  to  find  satisfactory  solutions  without  rending  the  new  nation 
apart. 
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Some  Demographic  Considerations  of  West 
Indian  Federation 


By 

G.  W.  Roberts 

Until  the  plans  for  federation  are  translated  into  reality,  governmental 
agencies  established,  and  definite  pronouncements  made  on  policies  to  be 
pursued,  any  discussion  of  the  possible  consequences  or  implications  of  fed¬ 
eration  can  be  little  more  than  speculation.  Unless  federation  brings  the  active 
sponsorship  of  measures  aimed  at  influencing  populaiton  movements  in  one 
way  or  another  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  far-reaching  demographic  con¬ 
sequences  flowing  from  the  proposed  political  unity.  As  far  as  can  be  dis¬ 
cerned,  none  of  the  discussions  so  far  held  has  indicated  that  measures  of  this 
nature  will  engage  the  early  attention  of  a  federal  government.  However  the 
growing  awareness  of  the  existence  of  a  problem  of  mounting  population  pres¬ 
sure  on  resources  throughout  the  small  and  scattered  units  of  the  region,  and 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  of  the  component  parts  is  applying  measures  which 
in  fact  constitute  the  rudiments  of  a  populaion  policy,  suggest  that  a  federal 
approach  to  these  questions  may  eventually  emerge. 

Apart  from  the  problem  of  population  policies  that  may  be  sponsored  by 
the  federal  government  or  some  of  its  component  parts,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  establishment  of  a  federal  government  may  of  its  own  accord  bring 
into  being  economic  and  social  conditions  which  may  induce  population  move¬ 
ments  of  sizeable  dimensions.  Though  once  more  discussions  of  this  nature  can 
be  no  more  than  speculative  at  this  stage,  they  cannot  be  ignored  in  con¬ 
siderations  of  the  possible  demographic  implications  of  federation. 

The  fact  that  policies  pursued  in  the  past  have  had  a  strong  bearing  on 
population  movements  in  the  region,  and  that  many  of  these  were  in  effect 
aspects  of  a  population  policy,  justifies  a  brief  discussion  of  tlie  main  features 
of  the  demographic  history  of  the  region  and  the  policies  and  movements  that 
distinguished  each  of  these.  Such  a  summary  helps  to  show  the  origin  of  the 
main  demographic  features  of  the  region.  After  presenting  such  a  brief  outline 
and  considering  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  population  we  shall 
be  in  a  better  position  to  assess  some  of  the  more  obvious  implications  of  fed¬ 
eration,  and  to  embark  on  discussions  of  possible  types  of  population  policies 
that  may  be  tried  by  the  federation,  and  the  relevance  of  a  unitary  approach 
to  the  whole  question  of  population  control  in  the  West  Indies. 

Demographic  Background  of  the  Region 

The  territories  to  be  federated  have,  from  the  demographic  standpoint,  a 
most  interesting  history.  However  in  discussing  this  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
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also  the  history  of  the  mainland  territories,  particularly  British  Guiana,  which, 
although  outside  the  proposed  federation,  has  been  intimately  associated  with 
several  of  the  population  movements  that  affected  the  entire  West  Indies  in 
the  past.  Originating  for  the  most  part  as  slave  colonies  for  the  production 
of  plantation  crops,  the  West  Indies  soon  became  the  main  sugar  producing 
areas  of  the  world.  Long  after  they  had  fallen  from  this  unique  eminence,  con¬ 
siderations  of  population  policy,  generally  oriented  towards  augmenting  their 
working  force  for  the  production  of  plantation  crops,  continued  to  engage  the 
attention  of  these  colonies.  The  several  policies  developed  to  this  end  and  the 
movements  they  initiated  have  all  left  their  imprint  on  West  Indian  popu¬ 
lations  in  one  way  or  another.  It  would  therefore  seem  appropriate  to  open 
the  present  analysis  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  main  features  of  the  five 
demographic  phases  that  can  be  distinguished,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  policies  they  involved  and  the  type,  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  movements  associated  with  them.® 

1 .  The  first  phase  mav  be  taken  as  extending  from  the  period  of  settlement 
to  the  late  eighteenth  century.  The  principal  feature  of  this  period  was  the 
reliance  on  immigration  as  a  means  of  recruiting  the  population.  Though  ef¬ 
forts  were  made,  by  deficiency  laws  and  other  measures,  to  induce  the  entry 
of  Europeans,  it  was  the  influx  of  Negroes  by  means  of  the  slave  trade  that 
gave  this  perivd  its  full  significance.  The  growing  demand  for  sugar  and  the 
sniall  competition  the  West  Indian  colonies  experienced  from  other  areas, 
together  with  the  protection  afforded  their  sugar  in  the  English  market,  led 
to  rapid  expansion  of  the  sugar  plantations.  In  the  face  of  the  very  high 
mortality  of  the  period,  population  increase  (and  indeed  even  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  existing  numbers)  could  be  assured  only  by  massive  additions  to  the 
slave  populations  from  abroad.  The  low  prices  of  slaves  and  their  ready 
acquisition  made  this  a  highly  economical  and  practicable  policy;  in  fact  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  the  fragmentary  data  on  slave  populations  supplied  by 
historians  of  Jamaica,  population  growth  among  the  slaves  during  the  period 
when  the  trade  was  at  its  zenith  reached  an  annual  rate  of  2  per  cent,  de¬ 
spite  the  enormous  mortality  then  prevailing.  During  these  years  immigration 
dominated  population  growth  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  any  other  time  in 
the  history  of  the  region. 

2.  The  second  phase  also  fell  within  the  slave  regime,  extending  from  about 
1792  to  the  end  of  slavery.  During  these  years  a  variety  of  factors  combined 
to  make  impossible  the  continued  reliance  on  large-scale  importations  of 
slaves.  As  is  evident  from  the  Parliamentary  Debates  on  the  trade  in  the  1790’s, 
this  method  of  recniiting  the  plantation  working  force  was  meeting  with  rising 
opposition  on  many  grounds  (1).  The  humanitarians  deplored  the  suffering 
and  loss  of  life  on  the  Middle  Passage  and  held  that  reproduction  within  the 

aThis  account  of  the  demographic  phases  of  the  West  Indian  territories  is  based  on  current 
histories  of  the  region,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Fuller  treatment  of  some  of  the  aspects  dealt 
with  here  are  given  in  (10)  and  (11)  where  detailed  references  are  given. 
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West  Indies  was  a  more  humane  process  of  recruitment.  Some  even  claimed 
that  mortality  was  excessive  only  among  the  African-born  slaves,  while  the 
creole  slaves  enjoyed  much  more  favourable  mortality,  to  the  extent  indeed, 
they  contended,  that  if  importations  were  halted  the  slave  population  as  a 
whole  would  reproduce  itself.  This  was  of  course  a  wholly  spurious  claim. 
Moreover,  growing  competition  from  foreign  slave-produced  sugar  led  many 
to  argue  that  a  curtailment  of  West  Indian  sugar  production  was  necessary, 
and  a  reduction  in  the  slave  population  seemed  to  be  the  chief  means  ot 
achieving  this;  hence  another  argument  for  the  reduction  or  total  abolition  ot 
the  trade.  Added  weight  was  given  to  the  mounting  resistance  to  the  slave 
trade  because  of  the  increasing  cost  of  slaves  landed  in  the  West  Indies,  a 
consequence  mainly  of  the  growing  demand  for  slaves  in  the  North  American 
continent.  Still  further,  many  were  growing  critical,  in  view  of  the  experience 
of  Santo  Domingo,  of  the  policy  of  continued  introduction  of  slaves  from 
Africa,  as  these  constituted  a  potential  source  of  rebellion.  Thus  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  West  Indies  voices  were  being  raised  against  the  policy  of  rely¬ 
ing  on  the  slave  trade. 

It  was  in  this  changing  climate  of  opinion  that  the  most  significant  feature 
of  this  second  demographic  phase  emerged.  This  took  the  form  of  a  definite 
pro-natalist  policy  for  slaves,  one  which  differed  fundamentally  from  the 
methods  associated  with  the  traditional  population  policies  developed  in  manv 
countries  of  Europe  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Laws  giving  full 
effect  to  this  policy  were  passed  in  most  West  Indian  colonies,  the  best  known 
being  that  passed  in  Jamaica  in  1792.  This  law  provided  for  monetary  re¬ 
wards  to  be  paid  to  overseers  of  the  plantations  for  every  birth  to  a  slave 
woman,  while  the  owner  of  the  slave  was  entitled  to  reductions  from  his  public 
taxes  in  respect  of  such  payments  made  to  overseers.  The  female  slave  en¬ 
joyed  increased  pri\aleges  for  bearing  children.  Every  female  slave  with  six 
children  “shall  be  exempted  from  hard  labour  in  the  field  or  otherwise  .  .  . ' 
Planters  added  their  own  incentives  to  female  slaves  to  bear  children.  For  in¬ 
stance  on  Worthy  Park  estate  “upon  the  birth  of  each  child  the  motlier  was 
given  a  Scotch  mg  and  a  silver  dollar”.  Though  the  law  did  not  advance 
measures  for  ensuring  improvements  in  medical  care  of  the  slaves,  the  neces- 
.sity  for  complementing  the  measures  to  stimulate  fertility  with  improvements 
in  conditions  of  health  on  the  plantations  was  generally  realized  by  slave 
owners,  and  on  most  estates  attention  was  being  paid  to  increasing  these 
facilities. 

The  cessation  of  the  slave  trade  in  1807-8  meant  that  only  through  repro¬ 
duction  could  the  plantation  working  force  be  maintained.  “The  planter  has 
thus  been  placetl  under  the  necessity’  of  rearing  all  the  slaves  requisite  for  the 
cultivation  of  his  land.”  No  new  legislation  was  passed  to  ensure  this;  the 
same  measures  passed  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  were  relied  on.  But  these 
were  more  diligently  applied  and  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  efforts  to 
reduce  mortality,  particularly  among  infants,  by  providing  better  medical  and 
hospital  facilities. 
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The  importance  of  this  demographic  phase  of  the  West  Indies  is  that  it  is 
the  only  true  pro-natalist  one  ever  witnessed  in  its  history.  Clearly  however 
the  policy  evolved  differed  basically  from  the  classical  policies  for  promoting 
population  increase  initiated  in  several  European  countries.  Whereas  the  latter 
in  general  tended  to  make  monetary  and  other  grants  for  the  birth  of  children 
to  the  males  rather  than  to  the  females  and  to  encourage  marriage  in  some 
way  or  other,  the  farmers  of  slave  population  policy  made  no  efforts  to  en¬ 
courage  mating  among  slaves,  while,  in  strong  contrast  to  European  policies, 
none  of  the  privileges  granted  either  by  the  state  or  by  the  slave  owners 
themselves  went  to  die  males. 

3.  The  third  phase  of  demographic  development  of  the  West  Indies  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  emancipation  to  the  late  nineteenth  century.  It  was  once* more 
aimed  at  gaining  more  recruits  for  the  working  force.  But,  in  contrast  to  the 
second  phase,  the  efforts  were  on  increasing  migration  rather  than  on  encour¬ 
aging  reproduction.  Indeed  the  removal  of  the  master-slave  relationship  meant 
the  doom  of  the  pro-natalist  policies  ushered  in  towards  the  end  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  The  belief  in  the  power  of  immigration  as  a  means  of  adding 
to  the  working  force,  so  fully  justified  in  the  period  of  slavery,  persisted  after 
emancipation,  and  much  of  the  history  of  the  West  Indies  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was  dominated  by  these  various  plans  to  promote  immigration  of 
one  type  or  an-.liher.  Actually  there  were  two  broad  kinds  of  migration  relied 
on  during  this  third  phase:  indenture  immigration,  that  is,  the  introduction 
of  workers  (and  usually  their  families)  from  foreign  countries  under  inden¬ 
ture  for  stated  periods;  and  the  inter-Caribbean  migration,  which  took  the 
form  largely  of  the  movement  of  peoples  from  the  older  and  more  densely 
settled  islands  to  the  newer  colonies,  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad. 

By  far  the  most  important  aspect  of  indenture  immigration  was  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  East  Indians.  The  first  arrivals  were  in  British  Guiana  in  1838,  and 
though  there  were  many  temporary  suspensions  of  the  movements  it  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  1917.  Only  two  colonies,  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  however 
remained  continuously  associated  with  it.  The  entire  movement  reached  a 
maximum  about  the  period  1870-90  and  then  declined  markedly.  The  gross 
numbers  of  East  Indians  brought  into  the  West  Indies  up  to  1917  are  as 
follows: 

British  Guiana  238,900  (  55.3*)  St.  Lucia  4,400  (  1.0*) 

Trinidad  143,900  (  33.3*)  St.  Vincent  2,500  (  0.6*) 

Jamaica  36,400  (  8.4*)  St.  Kitts  300  (  0.1*) 

Grenada  5,900  (  1.4*) 

Thus  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  absorbed  the  great  proportion  of  these 
immigrants  (89  per  cent),  whereas  only  8  per  cent  entered  Jamaica.  East 
Indian  immigration  dominated  the  pattern  of  population  growth  in  Trinidad 
and  British  Guiana,  though  it  had  only  slight  effects  on  population  growth 
in  Jamaica.  In  the  three  major  colonies  the  opening  phases  of  indenture  im¬ 
migration  resulted  in  very  high  rates  of  growth  of  East  Indian  populations. 
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riites  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  per  year  being  experienced;  but  as  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  movement  declined  so  did  the  rate  of  population  growth  of  their 
East  Indian  components. 

Another  significant  stream  of  indenture  immigration  was  the  introduction 
of  liberated  Africans,  though  this  was  much  smaller  than  that  from  India.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  terms  qf  proportion  of  the  total  streams  involved 
a  larger  proportion  of  Africans  than  East  Indians  entered  Jamaica.  Whereas 
only  8  per  cent  of  the  East  Indians  entering  the  West  Indies  came  to  Jamaica, 
28  per  cent  of  the  Africans  were  brought  there.  The  following  are  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Africans  introduced: 

British  Guiana  13,970  (39%)  St.  Lucia  730  (  2%) 

Trinidad  8,390  (  23%)  St.  Vincent  1,040  (  3%) 

Jamaica  10,000  (  28%)  St.  Kitts  460  (  1%) 

Grenada  1,540  (  4%) 

In  contrast  to  the  immigration  of  East  Indians,  the  movement  from  Africa 
had  only  minor  effects  on  population  growth  in  the  West  Indies. 

Other  types  of  indenture  immigrants  were  tried  early  in  the  post-emanci¬ 
pation  period.  Europeans  were  among  the  first  to  be  introduced,  while  Por¬ 
tuguese  from  Madeira  and  Ghinese  were  also  involved  in  small  numbers. 
Though  of  minor  dimension  these  proved  of  considerable  social  importance, 
since  much  of  the  commercial,  trade  and  other  occupational  groups  have 
been  largely  taken  over  by  Ghinese  and  Portuguese  immigrants. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  present  discussions,  even  more  important  than 
indenture  immigration  during  the  third  demographic  phase  was  tlie  inter- 
Garibbean  migration  that  commenced  even  before  the  introduction  of  inden¬ 
tured  labourers  from  foreign  countries. 

As  Pitman  pointed  out,  conditions  under  slavery  never  attained  a  stage 
where  the  older  and  more  densely  populated  islands  were  able  to  prox’ide 
increments  to  the  newer  and  less  densely  settled  colonies  (6).  But  soon  after 
emancipation  this  is  what  virtually  took  place.  The  immediate  post-emanci¬ 
pation  years  witnessed  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad 
to  obtain  labour  from  neighbouring  islands,  a  policy  which  met  in  general 
with  powerful  resistance  from  the  smaller  islands.  Acts  passed  in  Barbados 
in  1838  and  in  1840  introduced  several  devices  aimed  at  curbing  the  activities 
of  immigration  agents  sent  by  British  Guiana  to  entice  workers  to  leave  the 
island.  In  Antigua  “An  act  for  preventing  a  clandestine  deportation  of  labour¬ 
ers,  artificiers,  handicraftsmen  and  domestic  servants  from  leaving  the 
island,  and  for  establishing  regulations  concerning  their  departure  from  the 
same”  also  sought  to  restrict  immigration  to  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  (13). 

After  some  resistance  the  British  Government  sanctioned  inter-Caribbean 
migration,  but  it  was  explicitly  declared  by  Lord  Grey  that  “the  payment  of 
.  .  .  bounties  [on  West  Indian  migration]  from  public  funds  should  in  no  case 
be  sanctioned  .  .  The  only  migration  that  found  favour  with  the  British 
Government  was  the  free  and  unimpeded  movement  of  workers  seeking  the 
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highest  wages  in  the  market  affording  this.  Any  effort  by  planters  in  one 
colony  to  entice  labourers  away  from  the  plantations  of  others  was  held  by 
the  British  Government  as  unwarranted  and  unfair  attempts  to  secure  labour 
at  the  expense  of  other  planters.  The  early  resistance  of  Barbados  and  other 
small  islands  to  the  supposed  depletion  of  their  labour  forces,  gave  place  by 
the  1860  s  to  a  guarded  approval.  Gradually  opinion  gained  force  in  Barbados 
that  the  population  of  the  island  was  “super-abundant”,  especially  after  the 
severe  droughts  and  starvation  in  the  1860’s  and  the  appearance  of  Governor 
Kawson’s  forceful  argument  that  a  population  problem  of  the  first  magnitude 
confronted  the  island,  the  only  solution  of  which  was  large-scale  emigra¬ 
tion  (11). 

In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  two  interesting  developments 
took  place  in  the  field  of  inter-Garibbean  migration.  In  the  first  place  Bar¬ 
bados  took  active,  though  limited,  steps  to  promote  emigration.  Thus  an  act 
of  1873  provided  for  modest  provisions  for  aiding  emigration  from  Barbados, 
which,  though  no  more  than  a  token  gesture,  indicates  the  serious  consideration 
being  given  to  the  problem  of  mounting  population.  Another  modest  measure 
in  the  same  direction  was  contained  in  an  act  passed  in  1881,  and  this  was 
repeated  in  the  consolidating  act  of  1891,  while  the  formation  of  the  Victorian 
Emigration  Society  in  1897  added  a  curious  flavour  to  the  rudimentary  policies 
for  promoting  evnigration. 

The  second  important  development  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  introduction  of  government  sponsorship  of  immigration  on 
tl\e  part  of  British  Guiana.  Bounties  of  $4  per  head  were  paid  to  captains  of 
schooners  bringing  immigrants  from  neighbouring  islands.  This  resulted  in 
some  immigration,  but  with  the  depression  of  the  sugar  market  and  general 
reluctance  to  continue  large-scale  immigration  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties 
facing  the  sugar  industry,  this  movement  came  to  an  end  in  1884. 

4.  The  fourth  demographic  phase  differed  basically  from  the  preceding 
three  in  that  it  witnessed  a  reversal  of  the  direction  of  net-migration  in  many 
colonies.  Depression  in  the  sugar  industry,  the  inducements  of  higher  wages 
in  Panama  and  other  Latin  American  countries,  the  growing  facilities  tor 
travel  to  the  United  States  and  further  afield,  all  these  tended  at  once  to 
reduce  immigration  and  to  stimulate  emigration  to  an  appreciable  extent.  By 
1881  indenture  immigration  had  ceased  to  provide  any  large  increments  to 
the  populations,  though  small  introductions  of  East  Indians  and  Portuguese 
continued.  However  the  belief  in  the  magical  powers  of  immigration  persisted 
in  many  quarters,  and  even  in  Barbados,  where  definite  efforts  to  stimulate 
emigration  were  in  force,  it  was  held  that  over-population  was  confined  to 
the  non-agricultural  sections  of  the  population  and  that  no  policy  to  deplete 
the  plantation  working  force  should  be  sponsored. 

This  outward  movement  commenced  in  the  1880’s  with  emigration  to 
Panama,  where  the  French  had  begun  work  on  the  Ganal.  Though  this  work 
lasted  only  eight  years  and  many  returned  to  their  native  land  on  the  aban- 
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donment  of  the  project,  the  net  emigration  during  1881-1911  was  appreciable, 
totalling  25,000  for  instance  in  the  case  of  Jamaica.  With  the  resumption  of 
work  on  the  Canal  by  America  in  1904  fresh  impetus  was  given  to  emigration 
from  the  West  Indies  and  during  the  succeeding  twenty  years  emigration 
from  the  region  to  foreign  countries  reached  its  highest  point.  Emigration  from 
Barbados  and  Jamaica  in  particular  contributed  greatly  to  work  on  the  Canal. 
The  completion  of  work  in  Panama  in  1914  did  not  bring  any  reduction  in 
emigration.  In  fact  the  net  outward  mo\  ement  from  the  West  Indies  reached 
its  peak  in  the  decade  1911-21.  During  tliis  period,  as  a  result  of  unfavour¬ 
able  health  conditions,  distrv..ss  associated  with  the  war  and  the  very  high 
rate  of  emigration,  the  populations  of  most  colonies  showed  declines,  while 
even  in  those  which  did  show  increases,  rates  of  growth  were  among  the  low¬ 
est  ever  recorded. 

5.  The  fifth  or  present  demographic  phase  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
critical  ever  experienced  by  the  region.  It  may  conveniently  be  taken  as  com¬ 
mencing  in  1921,  the  year  which  witnessetl  throughout  most  of  the  West 
Indies  the  begiiming  of  a  fall  in  rates  of  mortality.  This  decline,  making  its 
appearance  first  among  infants  and  tlien  spreading  throughout  most  of  tfie 
hfe  span,  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  rising  rates  of  increase 
which  now  characterize  tlie  present  demographic  position  of  the  region.  The 
years  since  1921  also  witnessed  growing  urbanization  throughout  the  region, 
tliis  being  the  most  marked  in  the  larger  territories.  On  the  other  hand  the 
large-scale  emigration  to  foreign  countries  which  developed  in  the  preceding 
phases  was  halted  (except  for  a  very  recent  development  to  be  noted  pre¬ 
sently).  Thus  islands  like  Barbados,  where  emigration  at  the  rate  of  about 
1  per  cent  of  its  population  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  not  only  controlled 
population  increase  but  actually  resulted  in  notable  rates  of  decline,  faced 
a  prospect  of  menacing  densities,  despite  the  severe  mortahty  then  prevailing. 

A  contemplation  of  population  movements  over  these  sever^  phases  helps 
to  make  meaningful  many  features  and  problems  concerning  West  Indian 
populations  today.  Slavery,  apart  from  its  potent  influence  on  tlie  social  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Caribbean  area,  had  also  over-riding  effects  in  that  it  conferred 
on  the  region  a  conunon  racial  characteristic,  the  dominance  of  Negro  stock. 
Likewise  indenture  immigration  brought  further  racial  groups  into  the  region. 
This  movement  was  however  much  more  than  a  mere  contribution  to  the 
racial  and  cultural  diversity  of  the  region.  From  the  strictly  demographic 
standpoint  its  chief  implication  has  been  the  establishment  of  populations  of 
extremely  high  fertiUty  in  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad.  Moreover  indenture 
immigration  brought  a  great  catalogue  of  laws  controlling  not  only  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  migrants,  but  also  their  conditions  of  life  and  work  on  the  plan¬ 
tations.  Indeed  the  Indian  Government  insisted  tliat  only  if  it  approved  tlve 
laws  passed  in  the  receiving  colony  for  the  control  of  conditions  on  the  sugar 
plantations  would  it  sanction  indenture  emigration  to  the  colony.  The  political 
and  financial  consequences  of  indenture  immigration  were  likewise  far-reach- 
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ing.  Many  of  the  political  crises  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  this  movement,  while  its  financing  posed  problems 
of  some  magnitude  and  exerted  powerful  effects  on  the  economy  and  fiscal 
policy  of  the  colonies. 

A  major  consequence  of  the  several  currents  of  migration  experienced  in  the 
nineteenth  century  has  been  the  sliifting  balance  of  [xjpulation  in  the  region 
which  these  have  induced.  Indenture  immigration,  overwhelmingly  a  move¬ 
ment  into  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  has  greatly  influenced  population 
growtli  in  these  two  colonies.  Moreover  the  inter-Caribbean  migration  has,  in 
this  respect,  complemented  the  currents  of  external  migration.  For  it  was  to 
British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  that  most  of  the  emigrants  from  Barbados  and 
the  otlier  smaller  islands  travelled.  Thus,  whereas  in  1844  the  combined  popu¬ 
lations  of  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  formed  only  one  fifth  of  the  total 
population  of  the  British  Caribbean,  these  two  had  by  1946  grown  so  rapidly 
that  they  supported  one  third  of  the  population  of  the  region. 

Not  many  of  the  policies  introduced  with  the  aim  of  influencing  population 
movements  in  the  past  retain  any  relevance  to  modern  conditions.  So  far  as 
the  first  demographic  phase  is  concerned,  its  policies,  aimed  at  inducing  im¬ 
migration  of  Europeans  and  tlie  pursuit  of  recruitment  of  the  slaves  through 
the  trade,  retain  merely  an  academic  interest;  they  are  wholly  remote  and 
irrelevant  to  e.Tisting  conditions.  Likewise  the  unique  pro-natalist  policy  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  second  period  can  be  treated  as  no  more  than  a  curiosity  in 
the  history  of  population  policies,  once  more  having  no  bearing  on  existing 
conditions.  Also  irrelevant  to  present  day  conditions  is  the  policy  of  stimu- 
laHng  immigration  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  plantation  working  force 
during  the  third  demographic  phase.  None  of  the  West  Indian  islands  suffers 
from  a  shortage  of  labour  today,  a  position  in  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the 
immediate  post-emancipation  period.  Indeed  the  growing  dimensions  of  the 
potential  labour  force  constitute  one  of  the  most  acute  aspects  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  problem  facing  the  region.  However  the  policies  involved  in  inter- 
Caribbean  migration,  though  rudimentary  in  conception  and  ineptly  applied, 
retain  some  relevance  today,  as  such  a  movement  constitutes  one  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  curbing  population  growth  in  the  more  densely  settled  islands. 

Present  Demographic  Position 

Before  discussions  of  population  policy  are  taken  up  it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  some  of  the  principal  aspects  of  the  population  of  the  entire  British 
Caribbean  and  of  the  islands  belonging  to  the  federation,  according  to  the 
most  recent  data  available.  These  not  only  serve  to  illustrate  the  points  to 
emerge  from  the  discussions  of  policy,  but  also  show  some  of  the  more  obvious 
implications  of  federation.  The  most  recent  estimates  of  the  population  of 
the  region,  together  with  densities  and  vital  rates  for  1954  are  summarized 
in  Table  1. 
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The  population  of  the  whole  British  Caribbean  in  1954  stood  at  3.4  millions, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  this  being  accounted  for  by  the  populations  of  Jamaica 
(1.53  million)  and  Trinidad  (0.71  million).  The  population  of  the  proposed 
federation  was  2.99  millions,  while  tliat  of  the  excluded  mainland  territories 
stood  at  0.54  million.  The  total  increase  of  the  British  Caribbean  during  the 
year  was  82,500,  comprised  of  a  natural  increase  of  92,300,  and  a  net  outward 
movement  of  9,800.  Whereas  the  natural  increase  of  the  proposed  federation 
was  75,900,  that  of  the  mainland  territories  was  16,200. 

Fcrtihty  remains  in  general  very  high.  For  seven  of  the  territories  birth  rates 
exceed  40;  in  fact  43  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  entire  region  show 
birth  rates  ranging  from  42.9  (British  Guiana)  to  40.3  (Virgin  Islands).  In 
Jamaica,  St.  Lucia  and  Dominica  birtli  rates  are  under  40  but  more  than  35, 
while  only  Barbados  and  Antigua  show  rates  under  35;  here  rates  are  33.5 
and  33.0  respectively.  The  birth  rates  of  the  islands  (36.7)  is  appreciably 
lower  than  that  of  the  mainland  territories. 

Mortality  in  1954  is  lower  than  it  ever  was.  The  overall  death  rate  is  down 
to  10.9.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  region  death  rates  under  10 
have  been  recorded;  both  Grenada  and  Trinidad  show  crude  death  rates  of 
this  order.  For  the  federation  area  as  a  whole  the  death  rate  is  10.6  as  com¬ 
pared  with  12.1  for  the  mainland  territories.  Infant  mortality  rates  are  also 
of  interest.  The  rate  in  Grenada  (47.0)  is  the  lowest  ever  recorded  in  the 
West  Indies,  while  other  areas  showing  very  great  improvements  in  infant 
mortality  compared  with  the  past  are  Jamaica  (66.1),  St.  Kitts-Nevis  (69.6) 
and  Trinidad  (60.6).  However  rates  of  infant  morlahty  in  excess  of  100  are 
still  in  evidence  in  Barbados,  Montserrat,  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent. 

Extremely  high  rates  of  natural  increase  prevail.  Only  one  of  the  smaller 
islands  (Montserrat)  shows  a  rate  of  natural  increase  less  than  2  per  cent, 
die  rate  here  being  1.8  per  cent.  Rates  exceed  3  per  cent  in  British  Guiana, 
British  Honduras,  St.  Kitts-Nevis,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Trinidad,  and  Grenada, 
wliile  for  the  region  as  a  whole  the  rate  stands  at  2.7  per  cent. 

In  terms  of  the  five  phases  of  the  demographic  history  of  the  region  already 
,  discussed,  the  present  position  represents  the  culmination  of  movements  initia- 
!  ted  since  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  demographic  phase  in  1921.  It 
therefore  remains  of  some  relevance  to  compare  the  present  position  briefly 
with  that  prevaihng  in  1921. 

From  a  total  of  2.02  millions  in  1921  the  population  of  the  region  increased 
to  2.86  milhons  in  1946  and  to  3.44  in  1954.  The  increase  of  70  per  cent  within 
thirty-three  years  is  impressive,  but  it  is  important  to  note  the  acceleration 
in  the  rate  of  growth  that  appeared  after  1946.  Between  1921  and  1946  the 
average  annual  rate  of  growth  was  1.4  per  cent,  while  die  rate  between  1946 
and  1954  was  much  greater,  2.4  per  cent.  Two  factors  underUe  this  acceler¬ 
ation  in  the  rate  of  growth.  The  first  is  the  control  over  an  ever  widening 
range  of  diseases,  expressed  in  the  steep  declines  in  mortality.  The  second  is 
tlie  continued  high  fertility.  These  factors  are  illustrated  in  the  rates  given 
in  Table  2. 
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Movements  in  fertility,  as  reflected  in  crude  birth  rates,  have  been  small 
l>etween  1921  and  1946.  In  fact  only  three  areas,  British  Guiana,  Trinidad, 
and  Jamaica  show  features  calling  for  special  notice.  Both  British  Guiana 
and  Trinidad  showed  gradual  rises  in  fertility  among  their  East  Indian  com- 
^x)nents  (this  rise  has  been  developing  slowly  since  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tur)').  And  to  this  must  be  ascribed  the  general  rise  in  fertility  noted  in  these 
two  populations.  In  view  of  the  types  of  indentured  immigrants  introduced 
(adults,  many  unmarried  and  past  the  prime  of  their  reproductive  life)  and 
of  the  conditions  of  early  plantation  life,  which  were  not  suited  to  give  full 
play  to  the  high  fertility  mores  of  the  indentured  immigrants,  the  gradual 
rise  in  fertility  as  more  of  these  people  left  the  plantations  and  settled  in  vil¬ 
lages,  and  as  the  original  indentured  immigrants  were  replaced  by  native-born 
groups,  appears  as  an  understandable  demographic  process.  The  position  in 
Jamaica  characterized  by  the  steady  fall  in  fertility,  particularly  in  the  urban 
districts,  had  all  the  features  of  a  growing  movement  towards  widespread  fer¬ 
tility  control  in  the  island.  In  Barbados  also  there  was  evidence  of  a  fall  in 
fertility.  Indeed,  despite  the  rises  noted  in  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  the 
downward  trend  in  Jamaica  and  Barbados  sufficed  to  induce  an  overall  fall 
in  the  birth  rate  of  the  region  from  35.1  in  1921-25  to  34.3  in  1946. 

However  the  developments  after  1946  have  dramatically  altered  the  general 
fertility  positior.  of  the  region.  In  fact  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
smaller  islands,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Virgin  Islands  and  St.  Lucia,  (where, 
due  largely  to  the  very  small  numbers  involved,  small  annual  fluctuations  are 
frequent)  every  territory  has  shown  a  rise  in  fertility  between  1946  and  1954. 
This  is  of  special  importance  in  the  major  territory,  Jamaica,  where  the  1954 
rate  (35.3)  is  not  only  much  higher  than  that  of  1946,  but  at  such  a  level 
as  almost  to  restore  this  population  to  its  previous  high  fertility  status.  As  a 
result  of  these  widespread  rises  in  fertility,  the  birth  rate  of  the  whole  region 
was  forced  up  to  38  in  1954  as  compared  with  34.3  in  1946  and  35.1  in  1921-25. 

Whether  the  continued  high  and  even  rising  fertility  has  resulted  from  the 
growing  control  over  certain  diseases  (this  ^vill  be  discussed  presently)  or 
whether  it  is  the  product  of  social  and  economic  factors  in  the  post-war  period 
remain  interesting  problems  for  analysis.  But  manifestly  the  task  of  those 
who  seek  to  curb  population  growth  in  the  West  Indies  by  means  of  fertility 
control  appears  more  challenging  in  the  Ught  of  recent  fertility  experience. 

Even  more  important  as  a  determinant  of  population  growth  in  the  period 
1921-54  have  been  the  conspicuous  reductions  in  mortality.  Between  1921  and 
1946  the  death  rate  for  the  whole  West  Indies  fell  from  24.3  to  14.9,  the 
annual  rate  in  this  fall  being  3.2  per  cent.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  reduction 
has  been  that  recorded  by  Barbados;  here  the  rate  was  almost  halved,  falling 
from  32.9  in  1921  to  16.7  in  1946.  In  1921,  with  the  e.xception  of  three  ter¬ 
ritories,  all  had  death  rates  in  excess  of  20.  By  1946,  all  with  the  exception 
of  Dominica  and  British  Honduras  showed  rates  below  18.  The  declines  re¬ 
corded  between  1946  and  1954  have  been  more  marked.  In  fact  the  accelcra- 
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tion  of  the  rate  of  mortality  decline  has  been  the  outstanding  feature  of  this 
period.  Whereas  the  crude  death  rate  was  being  reduced  at  a  rate  of  3.2 
per  cent  in  1921-26,  the  corresponding  rate  after  1946  was  much  greater  (3.8 
per  cent). 

Between  1921  and  19.54  very  considerable  declines  in  infant  mortality  have 
been  witnessed  with  the  e.xception  of  St.  \4ncent.  Declines  have  e.\ceedecl 
60  per  cent  in  the  case  of  St.  Kitts  (69  per  cent),  Barbados  65  per  cent  and 
Jamaica  (62  per  cent),  while  for  the  region  as  a  whole  a  reduction  of  59  per 
cent  has  taken  place.  Improvements  of  this  nature  were  to  be  e.xpected,  as 
they  resulted  from  advances  in  public  health  and  sanitation,  advances  which 
tended  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  diarrhoea,  dysentery  and  enteritis.  As  broader 
control  over  disease  in  general  materialized,  improvements  in  mortalities  at 
higher  ages  were  achie\’ed,  and  the  declines  in  infant  mortality  ceased  to 
dominate  the  mortality  pattern  as  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  phase  of  mor¬ 
tality  control.  Thus,  whereas  the  annual  rate  of  decline  in  infant  mortality 
rate  fell  from  3.8  per  cent  in  1921-46  to  3.6  per  cent  in  1946-54,  the  annual 
rate  of  decline  in  the  crude  death  rates  rose  from  3.2  per  cent  in  1921-46  to 
3.8  per  cent  in  1946-54. 

Detailed  analysis  of  recent  mortalities  in  the  West  Indies  not  only  shows  i 

that  death  rates  between  ages  10  and  30  have  been  falling  very  steeply,  while  ! 

up  to  age  60  some  declines  have  been  achieved,  but  emphasizes  that  these  j 

are  part  of  the  changing  pattern  of  mortality  inherent  in  the  control  over  dis¬ 
ease  so  far  achieved.  Thus  diseases  of  the  digestive  .system,  which  in  the  past 
were  the  dominant  causes  of  death,  are  being  rapidly  superseded  in  import¬ 
ance  by  cancer,  diseases  of  the  circulatory  s\stem  and  in  general  by  diseases  I 

which  exact  their  heaviest  toll  at  ad\  anced  ages.  In  short  both  in  respect  of  , 

the  levels  of  mortalit)-  and  the  patterns  of  cause  of  death,  the  West  Indies, 
like  many  other  so-called  underdeveloped  areas,  are  rapidly  assuming  a 
mortality  pattern  characteristic  of  European  jxipulations. 

The  grafting  of  a  European  mortality  on  populations  with  “young”  age 
distributions,  exhibiting  high  fertility  rates,  presages  still  higher  growth  rates 
in  the  future.  It  is  in  fact  probable  that  a  death  rate  of  9  will  be  general 
\\'ithin  a  few  years’  time.  With  the  prevailing  fertility,  this  would  mean  an 
annual  rate  of  natural  increase  of  about  3  per  cent.  This,  if  not  disturbed  by 
large  scale  emigration,  signifies  a  doubling  of  the  population  of  the  region 
within  twenty-three  years. 

Three  of  the  territories  are  not  included  in  the  federation,  the  mainland 
territories  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  consider 
some  of  the  more  obvious  characteristics  of  a  federation  restricted  to  the 
ten  island  units.  The  total  area  of  the  entire  British  Caribbean  is  about  106,100 
square  miles,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  which  (93  per  cent)  represents 
the  mainland  territories.  The  area  of  the  islands  forming  the  new  federation 
(in  effect  all  the  islands  excluding  the  Virgin  Islands)  is  about  7,730  square 
miles,  or  about  7  per  cent  of  tlie  total  area  of  the  whole  region.  Whereas  the 
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mainland  territories  embrace  the  great  majority  of  the  area  of  the  British 
Caribbean,  the  population  inhabiting  these  two  large  territories  is  very  small. 
Ibus,  according  to  the  1954  estimates,  the  population  of  these  tw'o  mainland 
areas  amounted  to  only  16  per  cent  of  that  of  the  whole  region. 

In  crudest  terms,  therefore,  the  formation  of  a  federation  of  the  ten  island 
units  results  in  a  political  grouping  of  the  most  densely  settled  regions  of 
the  Caribbean.  In  effect  84  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  region  is  being 
\\elded  into  a  union,  the  combined  area  of  which  accounts  for  no  more  than 
7  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  whole  British  Caribbean.  The  densities  of  the 
excluded  mainland  territories  in  1954  were  nine  persons  per  square  mile  in 
British  Honduras  and  five  in  British  Guiana,  whereas  the  density  of  all  the 
islands  taken  together  was  370,  ranging  from  1,380  in  Barbados  to  200  in 
Dominica  (in  the  Virgin  Islands  it  is  only  110). 

Just  as  striking  as  the  contrast  in  size  and  density  between  the  mainland 
colonies  and  the  islands  of  the  federation  is  the  variation  in  size  and  density 
among  the  islands  of  the  federation.  They  comprise  two  widely  separated 
groups,  an  eastern  one  consisting  of  nine  small  units  of  varying  sizes  and  a 
western  one,  Jamaica.  The  latter  with  an  area  of  4,411  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  1.5  million  in  1954,  dominates  the  entire  group,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  area  and  extent  of  population.  In  area  it  is  larger  than  all  the 
other  units  of  the  federation  put  together,  which  amount  to  3,690  square  miles, 
while  its  population  amounts  to  55  per  cent  of  that  of  the  ten  units  taken  to¬ 
gether. 

Variation  in  size  among  the  eastern  group  is  marked.  Just  as  Jamaica  do¬ 
minates  the  entire  collection  of  islands,  both  in  terms  of  area  and  population, 
so  Trinidad  dominates  the  entire  eastern  group.  Of  the  total  population  of 
the  eastern  islands  in  1954,  52  per  cent  were  located  in  Trinidad,  while  the 
area  of  this  territory  (1,980  square  miles)  exceeds  that  of  all  the  others  of 
the  eastern  section  together. 

Manifestly  strong  variations  in  are’a  and  size  are  important  features  of  the 
units  of  the  federation.  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  together  account  for  77  per  cent 
of  the  overall  population,  while  their  combined  area  (6,390  square  miles)  is 
83  per  cent  of  the  total  area.  Midway  between  these  two  comparatively  large 
territories  and  the  other  smaller  units  lies  Barbados,  which,  though  of  neg¬ 
ligible  area  (166  square  miles),  accounts  for  8  per  cent  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  ten  components.  If  therefore  we  consider  the  three  larger  units, 
Jamaica,  Trinidad  and  Barbados,  they  represent  collectively  85  per  cent  ot 
the  federation’s  population,  and  the  same  proportion  of  this  overall  area. 

Considerations  of  Population  Policy 

With  the  prevailing  levels  of  density,  the  limited  acreages  of  cultivable  land, 
the  dearth  of  natural  resources,  high  fertility  and  steeply  falling  mortality,  the 
islands  of  the  federation  find  themselves  confronted  with  problems  which  may 
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sooner  or  later  invoke  measures  to  curb  the  mounting  population  pressure  in 
one  way  or  another.  The  search  for  means  to  control  population  growth  and 
to  effect  a  better  balance  between  population  and  resources  in  the  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  world  now  experiencing  massive  increments  to  their 
populations  is  being  actively  pursued  in  many  places.  It  is  therefore  doubtful 
whether  the  Caribbean  territories  can  indefinitely  postpone  explicit  discussions 
of  measures  of  this  nature.  Thus  the  unchecked  growth  of  population  in  Ja¬ 
maica  at  rates  of  natural  increase  prevailing  today  may  lead  to  a  population 
of  3.8  million  within  fifty  years.  Likewise  if  the  jwpulation  of  Barbados  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  at  rates  of  natural  increase  now  prevailing,  unchecked  by  migra¬ 
tion,  its  already  massive  density  would  amount  to  about  2,500  per  square 
mile  within  twenty-five  years.  Immense  annual  increments  to  these  popula¬ 
tions  mean  large  numbers  of  potential  workers  for  whom  jobs  will  have  to 
be  found  and  growing  strain  on  educational  and  social  facilities  as  the  num¬ 
bers  of  children  of  school  age  increase.  Indeed  growth  of  the  order  now  in 
progress  \vill  mean  that  some  of  the  islands  will  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
have  densities  of  the  order  usually  associated  with  urban  areas. 

Plans  for  the  control  of  population  growth  may,  conceivably,  be  based  on 
one  or  more  of  the  three  components  of  population  growth  —  migration,  mor¬ 
tality,  and  fertility.  Manifestly  much  of  the  mounting  rates  of  population 
growth  throughout  the  West  Indies  owe  their  origin  to  the  control  over  an 
ever-widening  range  of  diseases,  but  despite  the  importance  of  reduced  mor¬ 
tality  as  a  determinant  of  population  growth,  it  remains  unthinkable  that  any 
checks  to  the  processes  of  mortality  control  will  be  applied  as  a  curb  to  popu¬ 
lation  growth  in  the  future.  All  policies  for  the  control  of  population  will 
doubtless  have  to  be  initiated  against  a  background  of  continuous  declines  in 
mortality.  The  securing  of  better  health  for  the  people  remains,  as  Professor 
Notestein  has  rightly  urged,  the  prime  objective  of  a  population  policy  (5). 
Migration,  the  second  component  of  population  growth,  offers  some  scope  for 
relief  of  population  pressure,  but  only  if  it  takes  the  form  of  a  movement  from 
the  densely  settled  islands  of  the  federation  to  areas  outside  its  confines.  So 
high  are  the  present  densities  in  all  the  islands  that  a  redistribution  of  popu¬ 
lation  among  them  would  not  materially  reduce  the  pressure  of  population  in 
any  given  island.  The  third  component  of  growth,  fertility,  offers  promising 
possibilities  of  curbing  population  increase.  Indeed  the  dissemination  of  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  methods  and  techniques  of  fertility  control  is  now  regarded  in 
many  quarters  as  the  major  approach  to  the  control  of  population  growth.  In 
addition  to  measures  aimed  at  influencing  migration  and  fertility  directly,  in-  j 
direct  policies,  not  explicitly  designed  to  affect  these  components  of  growtli  I 
but  the  operation  of  which  tends  to  influence  them  indirectly,  are  now  re¬ 
garded  as  powerful  adjuncts  to  population  policies  aimed  at  limiting  rates  of 
growth.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  industrialization  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  is  mainly  advocated;  industrialization,  besides  assuring  a  rise  in  the 
production  of  the  territory,  tends  also  to  induce  social  and  economic  changes 
of  a  land  which  makes  for  the  limitation  of  fertility. 
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Admittedly  the  consideration  of  the  general  question  of  curbing  population 
growth  is  greatly  facilitated  by  a  treahnent  in  terms  of  the  components  of 
growth  and  of  other  (indirect)  measures  as  outlined  above.  But  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  evident  that  the  several  elements  involved  are  closely  interdepen¬ 
dent  and  consequently  a  measure  of  artificiality  attends  any  effort  to  discuss 
them  as  discrete  entities,  each  acting  on  population  movements  independently 
of  other  policies.  The  multiplicity  of  social  policies  being  developed  and  the 
differing  aims  to  which  they  are  usually  directed  may  conceivably  mean  that 
a  jiarticular  measure  initiated  specifically  as  a  curb  to  fertility  may  be  nega¬ 
tived  by  another  policy  or  measure  having  as  its  aim  some  different  but  fully 
justified  social  end.  Though  the  close  integration  of  policies  aimed  at  popu¬ 
lation  movements  and  social  policies  in  general  have  been  achieved  in  certain 
socially  advanced  countries,  as  for  example  in  Sweden,  a  unitary  approach  to 
the  problems  of  the  control  of  population  growth  in  the  West  Indies  will 
doubtless  long  remain  an  ideal  difficult  to  attain  (4).  However,  discussions 
along  these  lines  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  emphasizing  fhe  complexity  of 
the  problems  of  population  control  and  the  small  chances  of  any  plans  for 
the  limitations  of  fertility  achieving  revolutionary  effects  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  inter-Caribbean  migration  played  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  control  of  population  growth  in  several  territories;  this 
movement  dominated  population  changes  in  the  third  demographic  phase.  To¬ 
gether  with  it)»  complementary  element,  emigration  to  foreign  countries,  it 
resulted  in  a  decline  in  population  in  Barbados,  the  Windward  and  the  Lee- 
M’ard  Islands  during  the  fourth  demographic  phase.  In  view  of  the  low  rates 
of  natural  increase  then  prevailing,  the  scale  of  these  two  streams  of  migration 
.sufficed  to  curb  population  growth  in  all  die  islands,  except  Jamaica  and  Tri¬ 
nidad,  where  special  factors  resulted  in  different  patterns  of  growth.  The  fact 
that  the  federation  excludes  one  of  the  chief  receiving  territories  of  the  past, 
British  Guiana,  makes  a  resurgence  of  inter-Caribbean  migration  doubtful. 
This,  it  appears,  though  still  relevant,  will  presumably  have  to  be  considered 
in  the  wider  context  of  emigration  from  the  federation  to  foreign  countries  in 
general.  This  does  not  mean  of  course  that  migration  from  one  of  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  federation  to  another  must  be  ruled  out.  Some  movement  of 
this  nature  seems  inevitable,  especially  if  the  present  restrictions  against  inter¬ 
island  travel  arc  removed.  The  re-establishment  of  the  right  to  freedom  of 
movement  from  one  island  to  another,  which  largely  formed  the  foundation 
of  the  inter-Caribbean  migrations  of  the  third  and  fourth  demographic  phases, 
may  lead  to  appreciable  shifts  of  populations,  especially  if  federal  or  other 
plans  envisage  the  heavy  industrialization  of  certain  islands.  Indeed  rapid  in¬ 
dustrial  development  in  any  island  should  tend  to  attract  populations  from 
the  others.  The  establishment  of  the  federal  capital  in  a  given  island 
may  also  lead  to  shifts  of  population  to  that  island.  The  present  plans 
do  not  seem  to  call  for  a  large  federal  staff,  and  the  numbers  of  federal 
workers  and  their  families  may,  ultimately,  total  no  more  than  a  few  hundred, 
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Though  the  absorption  of  these,  even  in  the  smaller  units  of  the  federation, 
would  doubtless  be  easily  achieved,  the  ultimate  effect  of  federation  might 
be  to  induce  much  larger  numbers  to  enter  the  island  housing  the  capital. 
But  in  view  of  the  high  densities  prevailing  in  all  the  islands,  such  inter-fed¬ 
eral  migration  will  probably  contribute  little  to  redress  the  imbalance  between 
population  and  resources  in  any  of  the  islands. 

Another  line  of  emigration,  and  one  which  may  conceivably  come  to  be 
sponsored  at  a  federal  level,  is  migration  to  foreign  countries,  that  is  to 
countries  outside  the  federation,  whether  in  the  Caribbean  or  further  afield. 
Action  along  these  lines  assumes  particular  relevance  at  the  present  time  in 
view  of  the  considerable  movement  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  United 
Kingdom  now  in  progress,  which  Maunder  has  aptly  termed  “the  new  Ja-  ' 
maican  emigration”  (3).  Thus  in  the  case  of  Jamaica,  the  numbers  going  to  ! 
the  United  Kingdom  and  elsewhere  in  search  of  work  amounted  to  3,590  in 
1953,  and  rose  to  9,540  in  1954  and  to  18,460  in  1955.  The  scale  of  the  move-  * 
ment  in  1955,  though  notable,  is,  when  related  to  the  prevailing  natural  in¬ 
crease,  less  impressive  than  that  experienced  in  1911-21,  when  emigration 
from  Jamaica  was  at  its  maximum.  During  that  period,  annual  net  emigra¬ 
tion  from  the  island  amounted  to  74  per  cent  of  the  annual  natural  increase; 
the  corresponding  proportion  in  1953  was  lower  (47  per  cent).  If  the  receiv¬ 
ing  country,  the  United  Kingdom,  can  continue  to  absorb  West  Indian  immi-  | 
grants  at  the  rate  experienced  by  Jamaica  in  1955  this  will  in  time  constihite 
an  element  of  control  over  population  growth  in  the  region.  From  the  stand-  | 
point  of  the  control  of  population  growth  alone,  the  outward  movement  on 
the  scale  experienced  in  Jamaica  in  1955  not  only  constitutes  a  decrement  to 
the  population  to  the  extent  of  1.2  per  cent  annually,  it  also  results  in  a  small 
decline  in  the  number  of  births,  since  the  majority  of  the  emigrants  are  drawn  | 
from  the  childbearing  age.  In  fact  emigration,  it  is  estimated,  resulted  in  a 
‘loss”  of  about  1,400  births  to  the  island  in  1955,  that  is  about  2.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  births.  However,  since  according  to  the  fertility  rates  and  age 
and  sex  composition  of  the  emigrants  in  1955  it  is  estimated  that  for  each  , 
1,000  permanent  emigrants  there  is  a  loss  of  only  74  births,  it  would  take  a  ^ 
very  considerable  movement  from  the  region  for  its  effects  to  be  immediately 
evident  on  fertility  levels.  Nevertheless  continued  emigration  at  the  rates  ot 
1955  for  a  number  of  years  would  eventually  have  appreciable  effects  on  I 
reproduction  and  the  structure  of  the  population.  j 

The  only  West  Indian  government  which  at  present  has  any  definite  policy 
in  respect  of  emigration  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  Barbados,  which  in  fact 
is  sponsoring  a  policy  of  qualified  support  of  emigration.  (Barbados,  it  will 
be  recalled,  was  the  only  West  Indian  territory  to  sponsor  emigration  in  the 
nineteenth  century).  Elsewhere  the  movement  is  merely  accepted;  no  steps 
have  been  taken  to  hinder  or  to  advance  it.  But  as  a  result  of  a  recent  en¬ 
quiry,  efforts  are  being  made  to  smooth  the  path  of  persons  who  elect  to 
emigrate  and  to  apprize  them  of  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom  (12). 
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Whether  the  future  will  witness  the  emergence  of  any  definite  policy  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  movement  by  the  federation  will  doubtless  depend  on  many  fac¬ 
tors.  If  the  economic  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom  continue  to  be  fav¬ 
ourable,  this  will  tend  to  gain  support  for  the  movement  in  the  West  Indies. 
On  the  other  hand  unfavourable  economic  conditions  may  bring  the  entire 
movement  into  disfavour,  especially  as  West  Indians  in  the  United  Kingdom 
may,  under  such  circumstances,  constitute  a  potential  source  of  addition  to 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  in  the  West  Indies.  Another  important  factor  in¬ 
fluencing  the  future  course  and  prospects  of  West  Indian, emigration  to  the 
United  Kingdom  is  what  policy,  if  any,  the  British  Government  assumes  to¬ 
wards  the  movement.  Tliis  in  turn  will  depend  largely  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  West  Indians  are  absorbed  into  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  country. 
If  British  workers  resent  the  presence  of  West  Indfan  workers,  if  the  latters' 
claims  to  adequate  housing  and  other  social  facilities  are  difficult  to  meet,  if 
in  short  there  is  little  prospect  of  their  being  fully  integrated  into  their  new 
environment,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  British  Government  will  consider  con¬ 
trol  of  the  movement. 

Satisfactory’  integration  of  course  depends  also  on  the  adjustments  West 
Indian  immigrants  make  to  their  new  environment*.  (Failure  to  achieve  full 
integration  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  induce  a  large-scale  return  move¬ 
ment).  On  the  other  hand,  if  full  integration  into  the  social  and  economic  life 
is  achieved  if  is  unlikely  that  any  official  action  against  the  immigration  will 
be  taken. 

Despite  the  uncertain  prospects  of  this  movement,  it  has  some  appeal 
as,  if  continued  on  a  sufficient  scale,  it  will  tend  to  reduce  numbers  and 
thus  to  constitute  one  of  the  readiest  means  of  relieving  population  pressure. 
On  this  ground  therefore  it  may  command  support,  if  not  by  the  federation 
as  a  whole,  at  least  by  some  of  its  component  parts.  At  the  same  time  the 
character  of  the  movement  and  its  impact  on  the  labour  force  of  the  West 
Indies  may  ultimateh’  have  effects  not  altogether  of  advantage  to  a  region 
seeking  to  attain  a  measure  of  industrialization.  For  the  movement  is  not  a 
wholly  random  one;  some  degree  of  selectivity  is  involved,  and  this  promises 
to  affect  noticeably  the  supply  of  skilled  workers  in  the  West  Indies,  as  it  is 
primarily  from  the  ranks  of  the  skilled— mechanics,  carpenters,  masons,  tailors, 
and  similar  groups— that  a  large  proportion  of  the  migrants  are  drawn;  the 
selection  of  skilled  females  is  however  less  in  evidence.  If  therefore 
the  federation  contemplates  the  active  pursuit  of  industrialization,  which 
will  inevitably  make  heavy  calls  on  existing  skilled  personnel,  and  in¬ 
deed  necessitate  a  verv  great  expansion  in  their  numbers,  the  depletion 
of  the  ranks  of  these  workers  by  migration  to  foreign  countries  will 
not  always  be  in  the  general  interest  of  the  economic  advancement  of  the 
region.  Thus  once  more  we  are  brought  to  the  important  fact  that  it  may  be 
unsound  to  consider  a  given  policy  in  isolation  as  a  possible  approach  to  the 

aFor  full  discussions  of  these  problems  see  A.  H.  Richmond  (8)  and  C.  Senior  and  O. 
Manley  (12). 
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problem  of  mounting  population  pressure  on  resources.  In  the  question  ot 
migration  the  possibility  of  an  unplanned  movement  resulting  in  an  undue 
depletion  of  the  modest  supply  of  skilled  personnel  available  must  be  reckoned 
with,  and  in  the  present  state  of  development  it  has  to  be  carefully  weighed 
whether  the  achievement  of  the  control  of  population  growth  by  the  loss 
of  people  of  such  occupational  classes  is  an  unqualified  advantage  to  a  region 
crying  aloud  for  industrial  development. 

It  would  seem  that  emigration  from  the  federal  territories  to  the  mainland 
British  areas  would  have  to  be  treated  as  migration  to  a  foreign  country,  and 
therefore  not  comparable  to  the  inter-Caribbean  movement  of  the  past.  To 
some  extent  the  same  issues  that  will  arise  in  consideration  of  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  emigration  to  the  United  Kingdom  will  apply  to  emigration  to 
British  Guiana  or  British  Honduras.  In  particular  the  problem  of  the  loss  it 
will  involve  of  certain  skilled  categories  of  workers  will  have  to  be  weiglied. 
But  because  of  the  small  populations  of  the  mainland  territories  and  their 
li)nited  level  of  economic  development  ready  integration  of  large  numbers  of 
West  Indian  immigrants  into  their  economies  w'Ould  probably  be  much  more 
diflRcult  to  achieve  than  their  integration  into  the  United  Kingdom.  In  fact 
such  a  movement  would  not  constitute,  as  did  the  migration  of  the  past, 
largely  a  replacement  of  workers  necessitated  by  the  heavy  mortality  of  the 
native  population.  It  would  actually  mean  under  existing  mortalities  genuine 
ai;cessions  to  the  working  force  of  the  mainland  territories.  And  because  ot 
the  rapid  rate  of  growth  in  these  territories,  the  rate  at  which  they  can  absorb 
new  workers  will  be  limited;  they  w'ill  in  fact  have  a  major  problem  of  their 
own  in  creating  work  for  their  rapidly  growing  labour  force.  So  that  unless 
migration  from  the  densely  settled  islands  to  the  mainland  territories  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  substantial  rise  in  the  available  job  opportunities  it  is  un¬ 
likely  to  constitute  a  satisfactory  approach  to  the  problem  of  o^•er-population 
in  the  islands,  or  indeed  even  to  find  favour  with  the  mainland  territories.  ( It 
is  of  course  evident  that,  under  any  system  of  political  grouping,  no  migration 
seems  possible  without  the  sanction  of  the  receiving  country).  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Evans  Commission  rightly  treated  such  an  inter-Caribbean 
movement  in  the  context  of  a  general  plan  of  economic  development  of  the 
mainland  territories  (7).  Estimates  of  the  capital  outlay  required  to  place  one 
new  worker  in  employment  in  an  underdeveloped  area  vary  considerably,  but 
all  such  estimates  are  many  times  the  sum  incurred  by  a  West  Indian  worker 
emigrating  to  seek  employment  in  the  United  Kingdom.®  For  under  existing 
conditions,  the  only  expenditure  the  emigrant  (or  the  sending  country)  has 
to  meet  is  the  cost  of  the  passage  and  possibly  some  incidental  sums.  So  that 
while  one  might  be  tempted  to  claim  that  from  the  standpoint  of  race  and 
social  conditions  the  emigrant  from  the  densely  settled  islands  would  be  more 
satisfactorily  integrated  into  the  neighbouring  mainland  territories  than  in 

aFor  discussions  of  the  sums  involved  in  introducing  a  worker  into  gainful  employment  in 
an  underdeveloped  area,  see  W.  A.  Lewis  (2)< 
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the  United  Kingdom  society,  this  is  unlikely  to  be  the  case  unless  the  migra¬ 
tion  forms  part  of  a  development  of  the  mainland  areas  planned  to  absorb 
large  numbers  of  new  workers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  view  that  emigration  constitutes  an  effective 
agent  of  population  control  is  not  universally  shared.  Some  demographers  hold 
that  emigration  affords  only  partial  relief,  that  in  effect,  the  redress  in  the 
imbalance  between  population  and  resources  that  the  removal  of  a  group  of 
persons  may  bring  will  itself  create  conditions  conducive  to  a  resurgence  of 
population  growth,  and  thus  ultimately  to  no  improvement  at  all.  Admittedly 
it  is  easy  to  over-rate  the  power  of  emigration  as  an  instrument  of  population 
control.  But  it  is  difficult  to  justify  such  a  negative  approach  to  the  problem 
of  migration.  For  it  seems  that  if  emigration  involves  persons  of  childbearing 
age  of  both  sexes  and  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  and  continued  over  a  period 
of  years  it  must  tend  to  retard  rates  of  growth. 

Presumably  a  close  consideration  of  the  several  ways  in  which  fei-tility  may 
be  controlled  will  precede  any  concerted  plans  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government  or  its  component  parts  to  foster  fertility  control.  Whether  public 
policy  will  be  geared  to  the  use  of  sterilization,  of  abortion  or  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  propagation  of  contraceptive  devices  and  practices  will  presumably  be 
among  the  preliminary  issues  to  be  considered  before  any  widespread  plan 
to  limit  fertill*y  can  be  launched.  But  to  whatever  direction  public  policy 
may  be  ultimately  committed  a  unitary  approach  seems  relevant,  one  which 
takes  into  account  the  adequacy  of  the  programme  not  merely  in  terms  of  the 
efficiency  with  which  it  is  pushed  but  also  in  terms  of  its  relation  to  other 
lines  of  social  policy.  For  evidently  a  concerted  plan  for  fertility  control  may 
be  either  advanced  or  retarded  by  social  policy  of  an  entirely  different  orient¬ 
ation.  There  is  another  important  reason  for  going  beyond  the  province  of 
the  specific  terms  of  the  policy  of  fertility  control  in  such  discussions.  The 
provision  of  means  to  reduce  fertility  does  not  automatically  ensure  that  they 
will  be  readily  and  widely  utilized  by  the  population.  For  the  degree  to  which 
the  methods  are  used  will  depend  largely  on  the  attitudes  of  the  people  to 
such  a  programme.  Population  concentrated  in  rural  areas,  dependent  largely 
on  agriculture  and  uninfluenced  by  western  standards  of  living,  traditionally 
embrace  large  family  ideals  and  are  probably  less  likely  to  adopt  measures 
of  fertility  control  than  populations  under  the  full  impact  of  industrialization. 
Indeed  it  seems  safe  to  argue  that  certain  social  and  economic  policies  may 
prove  most  useful  in  improving  the  receptivity  of  peoples  to  contraception 
programmes.  From  this  standpoint  industrialization  means  not  only  an  in¬ 
crease  in  economic  output;  it  may  also  bring  rising  urbanization,  a  declining 
dependence  on  agriculture,  possibly  better  education,  more  social  mobility 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living,  all  of  which  inevitably  tend  to  make  for  the 
establishment  of  attitudes  favourable  to  the  spread  of  fertility  control.  It  is 
indeed  on  the  ground  of  the  social  change  that  may  flow  from  rapid  indus¬ 
trialization,  no  less  than  for  the  increased  production  it  should  bring,  that 
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economists  argue  that  programmes  for  the  control  of  mounting  pressure  on 
resources  which  do  not  have  as  an  integral  part  plans  tor  industrialization 
stand  small  chance  of  success. 

The  relevance  of  a  unitary  approach  is  especially  apparent  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  possible  inter-relationship  between  measures  designed  to  control 
certain  diseases  and  measures  aimed  primarily  at  fertility  control.  Of  course 
those  who  urge  that  industrialization  tends  ultimately  to  reduce  fertility  rates 
realize  that  the  short  term  consequences  may  be  a  rise  in  rates  of  growth 
as  the  immediate  effect  of  such  progress  will  undoubtedly  be  a  reduction  in 
mortality.  The  effects  of  industrialization  on  fertility  levels  are  supposed  to 
emerge  at  a  later  stage.  However,  another  aspect  of  the  inter-relationship 
between  the  two  determinants  of  growth  must  be  touched  on  in  relation  to 
the  West  Indies.  This  turns  on  the  possible  influence  of  the  reduction  of  the 
incidence  of  certain  diseases  on  levels  of  fertility.  Claims  have  already  been 
advanced  that  the  control  of  malaria  in  British  Guiana,  apart  from  its 
immense  effects  on  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  population,  is  also 
causally  associated  with  the  rise  in  fertility  noted  in  that  territory.  This  re¬ 
mains  an  unproved  assertion  in  the  light  of  the  parallel  fertility  experience 
in  Trinidad.  In  both  of  these  areas  there  have  been  changes  in  the  conditions 
of  life  of  their  East  Indian  components  which  inevitably  made,  as  has  already 
been  shoxvn,  for  rises  in  fertility,  and  such  social  changes,  operah'ng  since  the 
last  century,  seem  to  be  the  prime  determinants  of  fertility  increases  in  British 
Guiana  and  Trinidad.  This  however  does  not  altogether  disprove  the  strong 
possibility  of  a  relationship  between  improvements  in  health  and  the  levels  of 
fertility.  This  is  an  important  subject  awaiting  closer  study  from  medical  and 
demographic  standpoints.  Thus  the  relation  between  the  incidence  of  venereal 
disease  and  fertility  may,  on  closer  study,  prove  to  be  highly  significant. 
Already  there  is  some  suggestive  evidence  of  such  inter-relationship.  Thus  in 
St.  Vincent  a  widespread  campaign  for  the  control  of  yaws  by  penicillin,  a 
campaign  equally  directed  against  venereal  disease,  has  been  followed  bv 
striking  movements  in  fertility.  From  42  the  birth  rate  has  jumped  to  47. 
Equally  spectacular  and  sudden  movements  have  been  observed  in  other 
areas  where  similar  policies  have  been  inaugurated,  and  medical  opinion  leans 
to  the  view  that  in  each  case  the  control  of  venereal  disease  has  played 
an  important  part  in  these  fertilit)'  shifts.  The  exact  effect  of  the  control 
(if  these  diseases  on  the  levels  of  fertility  must  of  course  be  carefully  studied 
before  definitive  pronouncements  can  be  made;  but  the  possibility  remains 
that  the  masteiy’  of  these  diseases  by  the  widespread  use  of  penicillin  may 
bring  prospects  of  extremely  high  fertility  to  all  sections  of  the  population  of 
the  West  Indies.  (Further  implications  of  its  cxmtrol  will  be  considered  pre¬ 
sently).  For  these  reasons  no  serious  programme  of  fertility  control  can  ignore 
the  fact  that  any  reductions  in  the  level  of  fertility  that  it  may  seek  to  achieve 
in  this  way  may  be  entirely  offset  by  the  control  of  venereal  disease.  The 
problem  thus  posed  is  a  neat  one;  for  manifestly  no  government  can  deny 
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the  use  of  every  means  at  its  disposal  to  master  these  diseases.  It  thus  seems 
that  only  the  fringe  of  the  problem  of  fertility  control  is  touched  when  plans 
are  drawn  up  for  the  dissemination  of  the  methods  of  birth  control. 

Another  aspect  of  the  pattern  of  fertihty  in  the  West  Indies  lends  relevance 
to  the  theme  of  a  unitary  approach  to  the  problem  of  population  control. 
This  is  the  fertility  differential  by  family  types  which  characterizes  the  non- 
Indian  elements  of  the  populations.  The  form  of  this  fertility  differential  is 
such  that  it  tends  to  depress  the  levels  of  fertility  in  general.  In  effect  it  ctm- 
stitutes  an  institutional  pattern  of  fertility  control  of  some  significance.  On 
the  basis  of  recent  census  tabulations  three  types  of  family  unions  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  region:  the  formally  married,  the  common  law  union,  and 
the  keeper  union.  All  available  measures  confirm  that  fertility  is  highest  in 
the  married  type,  and  lowest  in  the  single  or  keeper  union,  while  the  common 
law  occupies  a  position  midway  between  the  two.  Thus  in  Barbados  total  fer¬ 
tility  rates  for  mothers  are  2.5  for  those  in  keeper  union,  2.6  for  those  in  com¬ 
mon  law  unions  and  3.5  for  those  in  legally  sanctioned  unions.  In  the  Wind¬ 
ward  Islands  the  corresponding  total  fertilities  are  3.1,  3.8  and  5.0  respec¬ 
tively.  Similar  differentials  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  West  Indies  (9,  10). 
However,  because  of  the  very  high  rates  of  illegitimacy  (that  is,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  births  to  never  married  women )  the  populations  continue  to  be  largely 
recruited  by  births  to  the  never  married. 

Whatever  the  exact  basis  of  this  differential  it  is  clearly  of  a  fonn  which 
exerts  a  great  influence  on  the  general  level  of  fertihty,  at  present  probably 
tending  to  make  overall  rates  lower  than  they  otherwise  may  be.  Added  sig¬ 
nificance  attaches  to  these  differentials  because  they  are  associated  with  im¬ 
portant  differentials  in  infant  mortality.  The  legitimate  infant  mortality  is 
markedly  lower  than  the  illegitimate  mortality.  These  complementary  differ¬ 
entials  suggest  that  the  sections  of  the  populations  in  which  family  unions 
are  usually  initiated  by  formal  marriage  are  reproducing  themselves  more 
rapidly  than  the  other  section  where  unions  of  a  looser  type  predominate.  It 
we  are  disposed  to  equate  higher  social  status  with  higher  biological  traits, 
it  may  well  be  asked  whether  the  long  persistence  of  these  differentials  has 
not  constituted  an  essentially  eugenic  process  in  tlie  region.  But  it  is  not 
relevant  fo  pursue  here  such  speculative  excursions  into  tlie  possible  effect 
of  differential  fertility. 

The  nature  of  the  fertility  differential  and  its  probable  association  with  the 
general  levels  of  fertility  mean  that  any  unitary'  approach  to  the  problem  of 
fertility  control  will  have  to  weigh  carefully  the  basis  of  the  differential.  In¬ 
deed  on  this  ground  the  causal  elements  involved  assume  some  significance. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  fertility  is  highest  among  the  family  unions  of  the 
formally  married  type,  two  other  features  of  the  differential  should  be  noted. 
In  the  first  place  reproduction  begins  earlier  among  the  single  mothers  than 
among  the  common  law,  while  the  married  type  shows  the  highest  age  of 
commencement  of  reproduction.  Again  the  length  of  time  between  successive 
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births,  as  measured  by  the  average  of  mothers  with  various  numbers  of  chil¬ 
dren,  is  much  longer  among  the  single  or  keeper  women  than  among  the  com¬ 
mon  law  mothers,  while  the  married  mothers  show  the  shortest  interval  be¬ 
tween  successive  births.  These  elements  of  fertility  experience  are  evidently 
closely  connected  with  an  important  differential  among  the  three  family  types 
Whereas  the  married  unions  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  common  law  unions 
involve  the  continuous  cohabitation  of  spouses,  the  single  (keeper)  type  does 
not,  by  census  definition,  involve  the  continuous  cohabitation  of  spouses.  Thus 
it  appears  tliat  the  prevailing  fertility  differentials  are  associated  with  dif¬ 
ferential  rates  of  exposure  to  the  risk  of  fertility.  Hence  any  social  develop¬ 
ment  that  tends  to  make  for  more  stable  family  unions  and  in  general  to  re¬ 
duce  the  predominance  of  family  unions  of  the  keeper  and  common  law  types 
may  at  once  make  for  the  removal  of  the  differential  and  promote  a  rise  in 
the  level  of  fertility. 

It  therefore  seems  highly  relevant  to  enquire  into  the  possible  effects  of 
industrialization  on  the  level  of  fertility  in  the  light  of  the  prevailing  dit- 
ferentials.  Will  the  movements  in  fertUity  under  the  impact  of  industrializ¬ 
ation  parallel  those  which  the  teclmologically  advanced  societies  have  experi¬ 
enced?  Though  some  evidence  from  Jamaica  for  the  inter-censal  period  1921- 
43  suggests  that  decUnes  may  in  fact  take  place,  there  are  equally  strong 
reasons  for  maintaining  that  industiialization  may  retard  the  declines  in  fer¬ 
tility.  For  possibly  witli  the  rising  standard  of  living,  greater  urbanization  and 
improvement  in  social  conditions  in  general  tliat  may  follow  industrialization 
tlie  idea  of  marriage  as  a  binding  element  of  family  life  may  spread,  and  the 
general  stability  of  family  unions  increase.  Marriage  on  a  wide  scale  may  con¬ 
vert  many  unions  now  no  more  than  casual  associations  where  there  is  no 
continuous  cohabitation  of  spouses  into  stable  unions  where  tlie  risk  of  child¬ 
bearing  is  greatly  enhanced.  Thus  the  possibiUty  that  tlie  disappearance  of 
the  institutional  checks  on  fertility  inherent  in  the  prevailing  differentials  will 
follow  rising  industriaUzation  and  offset  any  decreases  hoped  for  cannot  be 
ignored. 

Plausible  tliough  the  interpretation  of  the  differential  in  terms  of  differing 
rates  of  exposure  to  the  risk  of  childbearing  may  be,  the  varying  incidence 
of  venereal  diseases  may  also  be  a  potent  factor  in  the  establishment  of  tlie 
fertility  differential.  In  other  words  lower  fertility  rates  among  the  keeper  and 
common  law  unions  may  be  due  to  greater  rates  of  abortion  and  sub-fertihty 
induced  by  these  diseases.  And  if  this  is  so,  programmes  for  the  improvement 
of  health  conditions  resting  on  the  control  of  these  diseases  will  probably 
mean  a  rise  in  fertili^  among  the  lower  classes,  a  masking  if  not  an  entire 
removal  of  the  differentials  by  family  types  and  possibly  therefore  a  general 
rise  in  fertihty.  The  alterations  in  the  chances  of  childbearing  that  eradication 
of  certain  types  of  venereal  disease  may  bring  to  the  population  indeed  sug¬ 
gest  that  its  effects  can  perhaps  be  better  expressed  as  inducing  a  rise  in  fecun- 
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Whether  the  future  will  witness  any  specific  plans  in  the  federation  for 
curbing  population  growth  or  for  effecting  a  better  balance  between  popu¬ 
lation  growth  and  the  utilization  of  resources  must,  we  repeat,  remain  the 
subject  of  speculation.  But  if  any  action  along  these  lines  is  taken  it  will 
probably  centre  around  measures  to  control  fertilitv-  and  around  measures 
aimed  at  stimulating  migration  to  countries  outside  the  federation.  Plans  for 
industrialization,  usually  advanced  as  complementary  to  measures  for  affect¬ 
ing  the  size  and  rates  of  growth  of  populations,  are  certainly  highly  relevant 
to  plans  of  this  nature.  In  all  assessments  of  the  relative  advantages  of  policies 
of  this  land  a  unitary  approach  would  seem  to  be  advantageous,  because  of 
the  possibility  of  some  of  tlie  measures  for  directly  limiting  fertility  being 
negatived  by  social  or  economic  policies  of  a  wider  character.  But  the  num¬ 
erous  difficulties  inherent  in  a  unitary  approach  emphasize  the  improbability 
of  any  revolutionary  changes  in  the  rates  of  population  growth  being  achieved 
in  the  immediate  future  by  social  action,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  federation 
as  a  whole  or  by  any  of  its  component  parts. 
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''Federal"  Associations  and  Institutions  in  the 
West  Indies. 


By 

Lloyd  Braithwaite 
INTRODUCTION 

A  thorough  study  of  West  Indian  nationalism  would  show  that  its  birth  and 
early  development  took  place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States.  It  would  also  show  that  such  nationalism  would  not  have  been  effec¬ 
tive  had  it  not  been  for  the  creation  of  regional  administrative  organizations, 
of  similar  political  institutions  and  an  overla)  of  common  British  culture  by 
the  imperial  power. 

In  this  article,  however,  we  shall  not  be  concerned  with  this  process  —  nor 
even  with  the  important  way  in  which  these  factors  enter  into  the  contemp¬ 
orary  scene.  Rather,  we  shall  be  concerned  with  those  voluntary  organizations 
and  existing  institutions  within  the  area  organized  on  a  West  Indian¬ 
wide  scale  wliich  help  to  spread  and  sustain  the  idea  of  federal,  national 
unity.  Specifically,  we  shall  be  concerned  only  with  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  the  Church,  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  Caribbean 
Labour  Movement  and  various  Caribbean  Professional  Associations. 

The  imjx)rtance  of  this  treatment  lies  in  the  fact  that  West  Indian  nation¬ 
alism  is  weak  and  is  largely  confined  to  the  elite  groups  of  the  society.  Con¬ 
sequently.  most  of  the  dynamic  forces  of  West  Indian  nationalism  are  brought 
in  for  treatment  by  this  approach,  and  our  attention  is  thus  focused  upon  the 
development  of  those  groups  which  have  the  greatest  immediate  significance 
in  the  political  scene. 

L  FEDERAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

THE  ASSOCIATED  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES 

The  West  India  Committee,  in  which  there  was  to  be  found  some  of  the 
first  expressions  of  nationalism,  was  also  one  of  the  main  agents  responsible 
for  the  injection  of  nationalist  ideas  into  the  West  Indies.  In  fact,  a  prominent 
member  of  that  Committee  was  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  first 
West  Indian-wide  voluntary  association  which  concerned  itself  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  national  unity  —  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  West 
Indies.  This  body  is  intimately  linked  with  the  name  of  an  Englishman,  Sir 
Edward  Davson.  the  son  of  a  businessman  with  interests  in  British  Guiana. 
While  attending  a  meeting  of  the  West  Indian  Agricultural  Conference  in 
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1912  as  a  representative  of  the  West  India  Committee,  he  was  struck  by 
the  fact  that  at  such  a  conference  issues  were  discussed  which  were  more 
properly  the  province  of  a  commercial  body;  he  consequently  set  about  or¬ 
ganizing  such  a  body  and  journeyed  through  the  various  islands  making 
contacts. 

The  result  of  his  efforts  was  the  organization  in  1917  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  West  Indies  in  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad.  All  the  West  Indian  territories  were  represented  except  Ja¬ 
maica,  British  Honduras  and  the  Bahamas  —  a  situation  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  first  two,  was  soon  to  be  rectified. 

From  the  start  the  Association  was  concerned  with  matters  of  regional 
rather  than  insular  interest.  At  its  very  first  meeting  the  Governor  of  Trinidad, 
Sir  John  Chancellor,  turned  its  attention  to  the  probem  of  a  customs  union 
for  the  British  West  Indies,  a  problem  which  is  still  not  completely  solved 
and  which  has  figured  prominently  in  the  federal  negotiations. 

The  meeting  was  widely  hailed  as  evidence  of  the  growth  of  West  Indian 
unity;  for  the  distinction  between  some  form  of  closer  association  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis  and  actual  political  federation  was  not  always  made  in  these  early 
days,  either  by  Sir  Edward  Davson  or  other  members  of  the  Associated  Cham¬ 
bers.  The  West  India  Committee  hailed  the  inaugural  meeting  as  showing 
“the  growth  of  the  federal  idea”,  while  Mr.  Cordon-Cordon  of  Trinidad,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  organization,  announced  to  the  Conference  that  he 
hoped  that  he  would  live  to  sec  a  united  British  West  Indies.  Indeed,  delegates 
meeting  unofficially,  formed  what  must  have  been  the  first  political  party 
organized  on  a  West  Indian-wide  basis. 

The  Conference  itself  did  not  discuss  the  question  of  federation  but  the 
matter  was  soon  drawn  to  its  attention,  In  1918  the  Barbados  Chamber  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  favour  of  federation.  This  was  immediately  taken  up  by  the 
Trinidad  Chamber,  which  rightly  evaluated  “the  change  of  opinion”  in  Bar¬ 
bados  as  being  of  some  significance,  because  it  was  Barbados  which  had 
showed  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  greatest  resistance  to  federation,  and 
also  because  that  island’s  tradition  of  self-government  presented  an  obstacle 
to  federation  with  Crown  colonies  as  such.  The  Trinidad  Chamber  resolved, 
in  the  light  of  the  Barbados  declaration,  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
the  question  of  federation  of  the  British  West  Indian  colonies  should  be 
seriously  considered  and  determined,  and  confirmed  a  previous  resolution 
in  favour  of  federation.  Since,  in  order  to  profit  from  participation  in  improved 
inter-Empire  trade  after  the  war,  the  matter  was  one  of  great  urgency,  the 
Trinidad  group  wished  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  British  West  Indies  as  “the  body  most  fully  representative 
of'  the  interests  and  merchants  of  all  the  islands  and  British  Guiana,  for  early 
consideration”. 

The  Barbados  Chamber,  however,  subsequently  expressed  doubt  as  to  the 
expediency  and  desirability  of  having  such  a  discussion  since  their  resolution 
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had  provoked  no  public  comment  and  had  not  excited  much  attention  in 
Barbados.  The  sense  of  unity  bom  of  common  participation  in  the  war  effort, 
and  the  new  ideas  and  trends  that  had  developed  as  a  result  of  the  war,  had 
not  given  the  movement  sufficient  strength. 

The  question  of  closer  association  was,  however,  to  reach  the  Associated 
Chambers  from  another  quarter.  Sir  Edward  Davson  had  earlier  seen  the  need 
for  the  creation  of  a  general  commercial  body;  in  1920  he  urged  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  general  council  in  which  matters  of  common  West  Indian  inter¬ 
est  could  be  discussed.  This  proposal  which  was  put  in  a  letter  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  was  circulated  throughout  the  West  Indies.  As 
a  consequence,  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  Associated  Chambers  in  Bar¬ 
bados  in  1920,  a  resolution  was  put  forward  by  the  Jamaica  Imperial  Associ¬ 
ation  urging  the  establishment  of  a  joint  conference  of  official  and  unofficial 
persons,  to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest.  The  conference  was  to  consist 
of  one  delegate  from  each  government  and  one  delegate  from  each  Chamber 
of  Commerce  together  with  a  delegate  from  the  Jamaica  Imperial  Association. 

Even  this  suggestion,  however,  proved  too  strong  for  the  Associated  Cham¬ 
bers  in  1920,  and  they  were  content  merely  to  pass  a  resolution  expressing 
general  support  for  the  idea  of  a  conference.  This  support  contributed  greatly 
to  the  success  of  the  two  West  Indian  Conferences  held  in  London  in  1926 
and  in  Barbados  in  1929.  The  importance  of  these  conferences  in  provoking 
greater  unity  and  in  moulding  the  climate  of  opinion  should  not  be  overlooked. 

It  should  also  be  stressed  that  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  still  influential 
bodies,  were  even  more  influential,  before  the  elective  principle  on  a  demo¬ 
cratic,  political  basis  had  become  established.  Thus  the  support  of  the  Barbados 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  federation  was  hailed  by  the  Trinidad  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  support  by  the  island  of  Barbados;  and  when  that  Association 
rejected  its  own  proposal  the  pro-federation  West  Indian  of  Grenada  con¬ 
sidered  that  federation  had  received  a  set-back  from  which  the  cause  might 
never  recover.  The  powerful  position  of  the  Associated  Chambers  was  reflec¬ 
ted  in  the  demand  made  in  1924  for  equal  representation  and  voting  power, 
with  tl\e  governmental  delegates  from  the  West  Indies,  in  the  negotiations 
with  Canada. 

During  the  period  when  the  idea  of  the  West  Indian  Conference  domin¬ 
ated  the  notion  of  West  Indian  unit)'  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce 
met  on  several  occasions,  and  their  resolutions  and  discussions  followed  closely 
those  of  the  general  West  Indian  Conference.  There  is  hardly  an  important 
item  on  the  agenda,  with  the  exception  of  the  project  for  the  foundation  of 
a  West  Indian  University,  which  was  not  discussed  by  both  gatherings, 
while  the  amount  of  agreement  was  remarkable.  But  in  spite  of  their  con¬ 
cern  with  all  the  main  topics  of  general  West  Indian  economic  interest,  their 
enthusiasm  for  a  closer  political  union  never  became  generalized.  The  last 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Chambers  before  the  second  world  war  was  held 
in  1938,  after  the  strikes  and  disturbances  had  taken  place.  These  disturbances 
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had  also  led  in  1938  to  the  calling  of  a  Labour  Congress  in  which  a  draft  bill 
for  federation  was  put  forward;  and  it  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  position 
of  the  two  organizations.  The  Associated  Chambers  moved  from  an  advocacy 
of  closer  union  to  a  lukewarm  attitude,  while  the  Caribbean  labour  move¬ 
ment  became  more  deeply  committed  to  federation. 

Yet  during  this  period  the  Associated  Chambers  had  by  their  advocacy  of 
general  issues  materially  advanced  the  cause  of  West  Indian  nationalism, 
albeit  indirectly,  and  to  some  e.xtent  they  were  to  resume  this  role  at  the  end 
of  the  second  w’orld  war.  However,  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  confine 
themselves  to  problems  of  “economic  federation”  and  thus  to  bypass  trouble¬ 
some  issues. 

How  unrealistic  was  the  evaluation  of  federation  in  economic  terms  will  be 
seen  from  an  examination  of  the  recent  debates  on  West  Indian  economy. 
This  reveals  a  lack  of  awareness  of  regional  problems,  indicating  that  those 
engaged  in  the  sphere  of  private  enterprise  were  almost  as  unfamiliar  with 
regional  problems  as  were  the  public  figures. 

The  1944  Conference 

A  good  indication  of  the  type  of  problem  with  which  the  Associated  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce  is  concerned  can  be  gained  by  examining  the  two  confer¬ 
ences,  the  one  '’eld  on  the  eve  of  the  post-war  period  when  the  “West  Indian 
Problem”  and  plans  for  its  settlement  were  beginning  to  emerge  ( 1944 )  ,*  and 
the  other,  the  eighth  conference  held  in  1947  after  the  Montego  Bay  Con¬ 
ference  which  actually  set  in  motion  the  machinery  leading  to  federation. 

The  1944  Conference  naturally  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  piob- 
lems  dealing  with  the  controls  and  shortages  imposed  by  the  war  situation. 
Some  of  these  bore  on  the  federal  issue,  but  by  and  large  the  protests  arose 
out  of  similar  rather  than  common  complaints.  All  were  feeling  the  pinch  of 
governmental  restricbons,  the  inefficiencies  of  a  bureaucracy  endeavouring  to 
cope  with  an  unaccustomed  situation,  and  the  apparent  anomalies  and  ab¬ 
surdities  arising  from  this.  Only  two  jwints  on  the  agenda  really  concerned 
inter-island  relationships.  One  was  the  establishment  of  Barbados  as  a  port 
of  trans-shipment  for  the  Leeward  and  Windward  islands,  which  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  latter  islands  rejwrted  to  constitute  a  hardship.  Their  evidence 
was  readily  accepted  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  port  of  St.  John’s,  Antigua, 
be  considered. 

Less  readily  accepted  was  the  suggestion  that  the  larger  islands  should 
help  to  bear  the  extra  costs  and  higher  prices  resulting  from  these  arrange¬ 
ments  for  trans-shipment.  Some  of  the  delegates  from  the  smaller  islands  felt 
that  in  some  way  they  were  being  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  larger 
islands.  These  allegations  were  strongly  denied  by  the  appropriate  delegates, 
who  pointed  out  that  because  of  better  shipping  facilities,  the  larger  islands 

aArrangements  had  previously  been  made  for  holding  this  conference  in  British  Guiana,  but 
transport  difficulties  occurred.  The  principle  was  established  that  meetings  should  be  held  in 
different  territories  In  order  to  increase  awareness  of  the  British  West  Indian  region  as  a  whole. 
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had  always  enjoyed  a  privileged  position.  The  arrangements  made  had  not 
been  at  the  instigation  of  the  larger  territories  —  whose  facilities  were  being 
strained  —  but  were  demanded  by  the  e.xigencies  of  the  situation. 

The  subject  of  inter-colonial  trade  was  also  discussed,  and,  although  the 
subject  could  perhaps  have  been  dealt  with  otherwise,  it  developed  into  a 
general  discussion  of  federation,  for  which  some  of  the  delegates  showed  great 
enthusiasm.  From  a  resolution  concerning  inter-colonial  trade  it  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  one  of  economic  federation.  What  exactly  was  meant  by  “economic 
federation”  was  not  made  clear.  One  suspects  that  the  organization  felt  that 
it  should  not  commit  itself  on  the  controversial  issue  of  political  federation, 
but  that  the  advocacy  of  “economic  federation”  was  within  their  sphere  of 
competence.  The  actual  content  seems  to  have  been  little  different  from  the 
original  intention  of  removing  barriers  to  intra-regional  trade. 

In  various  other  spheres  there  was  ground  for  collective  action.  Resolutions 
were  passed  urging  the  governments  to  collaborate  in  the  setting-up  of  a 
regional  tourist  body  as  recommended  by  the  Caribbean  Commission,  and 
demanding  the  establishment  of  a  unified  currency.  The  Conference  also 
concerned  itself  with  the  problem  of  shipping  within  the  area;  with  freight 
rates  and  shipping  services  to  the  United  Kingdom;  with  the  vocational  train¬ 
ing  needs  of  the  area. 

It  would  be  impossible  and  quite  unnecessary  to  give  an  account  of  the 
entire  proceedings.  Certain  points  stand  out,  ho\\’ever,  in  showing  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  the  organization.  One  insistent  demand  was  that  the  West 
Indies,  and  business  interests  in  particular,  shoidd  have  adequate  represen¬ 
tation  on  all  public  bodies  dealing  with  their  affairs.  Thus  the  Associated 
Chambers  went  on  record  as  demanding  representation  on  the  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  Caribbean  Commission;  and  further  demanded  that  in  all  negotiations 
undertaken  by  the  Colonial  Office  on  behalf  of  the  West  Indies  they  should 
be  adequately  represented. 


The  1947  (Grenada)  Conference. 

'I'he  accusation  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  consulting 
the  trade  interests  of  the  West  Indies  continued.  At  the  1945  meeting  we  find 
similar  protests,  which  found  some  official  response.  The  Economic  Adviser 
to  the  Comptroller  for  Development  and  Welfare  in  the  West  Indies,  who 
was  present  at  the  meeting,  SMnpathized  with  their  position,  indicating  that 
the  Colonial  Office  had  not  given  due  attention  to  the  West  Indies  at  the 
Cieneva  and  Havana  agreeinc'nts.  His  concrete  suggestion  was  that  a  Trade 
Commissioner  for  the  West  Indies  shouUl  be  appointed  who  would  be  able 
to  keep  his  eye  on  all  developments  affecting  the  West  Indies.  The  adoption 
of  this  suggestion  materially  affected  the  final  major  prc-federal  appointment. 

.\lthough  the  Associated  Chambers  eschewed  committal  on  political  fed¬ 
eration,  this  did  not  mean  that  they  wished  to  keep  entirely  away  from  poli¬ 
tics.  Besides  the  demand  for  representation  on  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean 
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not  Commission,  they  took  up  the  suggestion  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1938, 

eing  that  important  interests  should  be  nominated  to  the  island  legislatures.  The 

text  of  the  resolution  passed  in  this  connection  seems  to  recognize  the  gulf 
the  between  business  and  people.  In  so  far  as  there  was  any  attempt  to  justify 

to  a  such  nomination  it  lay  in  the  views  of  one  delegate  who  authoritatively  ex- 

;reat  pressed  the  opinion  that  in  time  of  constitutional  experimentation  special  in- 

ans-  terests  must  receive  special  attention.  The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Con- 

>mic  ference  stated  frankly  that  any  further  extension  of  the  franchise  in  the  Bri- 

that  tish  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  “would  render  it  difficult  if  not  impos- 

tion,  sible  for  such  important  interests  as  commerce  and  industry”  to  secure  the 

B  of  election  of  representatives  on  the  legislature.  In  view  of  their  importance, 

the  however,  it  was  essential  that  the  nominated  appointments  to  the  Legislative 

and  Executive  Councils  of  these  colonies  should  include  men  who  had  an 
ions  intimate  knowledge  and  experience  of  their  colony’s  trade,  commerce  and 

5f  a  industry,  and  hence  were  fully  competent  to  advise  their  governments  in 

and  these  matters.  This  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  competition  in  the  poli- 

also  tical  field,  this  acceptance  of  the  split  between  the  people  and  the  com¬ 
ight  mercial  element,  was  accompanied  by  a  belief  that  in  practice  they  (the 

ain-  Chamber  and  its  members)  were  a  more  appropriate  body  to  make  the  laws. 

By  1947,  when  federation  was  already  underway,  we  find  a  docile  accept- 
thc  ance  of  political  .events  rather  than  any  attempt  to  influence  them.  A  special 

igth  resolution  was  indeed  passed  on  the  question  of  closer  association.  But  its 

Vest  wording  and  method  of  presentation  are  revealing.  The  mover  showed  little 

sen-  warmth  for  the  resolution  and  apparently  thought  it  necessary  to  provide  an 

ated  elaborate  justification  for  its  acceptance.  This  was  based  on  an  appraisal  of 

ner-  the  Mother  Country’s  international  responsibilities  and  the  recognition  that 

ions  developments  in  imperial  policy  were  not  mere  quirks  of  the  Labour  Govern- 

5uld  ment  in  power. 

The  “answer”  to  the  question  as  to  why  commerce  should  take  part  in  poli¬ 
tics  was  furnished  by  a  “preamble”  which  reiterated  all  the  good  deeds  of 
the  British  Government  in  recent  times  in  fostering  economic  development; 
ting  and,  in  the  political  field,  in  providing  for  West  Indian  participation  in  the 
find  :  Caribbean  Commission;  in  encouraging  requests  for  changes  in  political  con- 

dser  stitutions  leading  towards  full  self-government  and  in  the  action  “still  con- 
who  i  tinning”  in  promoting  federation.  It  noted  also  the  resolution  approving  fed- 

that  i  eration  at  the  Montego  Bay  Conference.  This  lengthy  argument  was,  how- 

the  i  ever,  used  merely  to  urge  the  Chambers  to  consider  and  report  on  the  econo- 

rade  j  mic  effects  of  federation,  to  make  recommendations  on  the  framework  within 

able  '  which  economic  federation  might  be  achieved,  and  to  give  consideration  to 

tion  what  steps  the  individual  Chambers  might  take. 

lent.  A  somewhat  more  positive  attitude  was  shown  by  the  President  of  the  or- 

fed-  ganization.  In  his  opening  address  he  s[K)ke  about  closer  association  and  of 

3oli-  the  “resolve  that  merchants  on  their  part  \vill  do  everything  possible  to  bring 

)ean  Dominion  status  to  this  area  of  the  British  Caribbean”.  But  this  —  the  most 
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forthright  advocacy  of  federation  that  can  be  found  in  the  reports  —  ended 
with  a  similar  division  of  spheres  of  influence  bet\veen  political  and  com¬ 
mercial  life. 

This  divorce  between  the  commercial  communitj'  and  popular  political 
aspirations  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  functional,  and  elsewhere  we  have 
indications  of  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  political  schemes.  This 
was  the  great  social  distance  separating  the  classes  in  the  West  Indies,  a  tact 
which  was  reflected  in  the  discussions  by  occasional  contemptuous  references 
to  the  masses. 

While  the  Association  is  one  of  the  earliest  federal  West  Indian  organizations, 
this  does  not  mean  that  it  has  ever  been  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  nation¬ 
alist  cause  or  of  the  project  of  a  federated  West  Indies.  In  the  first  place  it  must 
be  remembered  that  commerce  itself  has  not  become  socially  integrated  with 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  Nationalism  usually  gains  its  strength  from  an  appeal 
to  the  masses,  but  the  dominant  groups  in  commerce  —  at  least  in  the  larger 
islands  and  territories  —  have  belonged  to  an  upper-class  section  of  the 
society  the  members  of  which  have  seen  no  need  to  identify  themselves  with 
popular  aspirations.  Where  the  leading  members  of  the  commercial  group 
have  not  belonged  to  the  indigenous  “white”  upper-class,  they  have  come 
into  the  West  Indies  as  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  Syria.  Many 
of  the  leading  figures  in  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  not 
been  native  West  Indians  at  all,  as  for  example.  Colonel  Mavrogordato,  a 
former  member  of  the  Colonial  Police  Service,  who  was  Commissioner  of 
Police,  Trinidad,  before  retiring  and  taking  up  business;  or  Mr.  R.  W.  Young- 
man,  a  former  President  of  the  organization. 

This  difference  in  social  origin  clearly  leads  to  an  altogether  different  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  situation.  It  is  tempting  to  compare  the  meetings  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Chambers  of  Commeree  with  those  of  th(‘  Caribbean  labour  movement. 
Both  have  tlie  same  initial  rites  —  the  opening  of  the  Conference  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  or  other  public  figure,  followed  by  the  declaration  of  loydlty  to  the 
throne.  In  actual  content  there  is  no  divergence  from  the  British  tradition, 
but  in  the  references  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  both  bodies  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  which  is  most  marked.  The  frequent  references  to  the  "Mother 
Country”  that  can  be  found  in  the  debates  of  the  commercial  group  are  sin¬ 
gularly  lacking  in  the  labour  meetings. 

Secondly,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  by  definition  an  organization 
of  special  interests.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  tliey  would  therefore  place  the 
economic  and  commercial  aspects  before  the  political.  Yet  one  must  be  struck 
by  the  fact  tliat  the  first  federal  organization  of  any  consequence  eventually 
followed  ratlier  than  took  the  lead  in  promoting  federal  unity.  Various  issues 
placed  them  in  a  position  of  opposition  to  tlie  policies  of  tlie  Colonial  Office, 
but  these  were  always  treated  in  a  specific  manner  and  never  generalized  into 

national  issues. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  accurately  what  contribution  tlie  Associated  Cham- 
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bers  have  made  towards  the  development  of  federation.  Like  the  other  in¬ 
terest-groups  they  have  supported  joint  representation  abroad.  They  have 
served  also  to  focus  attention  on  the  shipping  problems  of  the  area,  and  have 
been  in  a  position  to  supply  valuable  information. 

With  regard  to  practical  proposals  connected  with  federation  their  most 
important  contribution  appears  to  have  been  their  support  of  inter-colony 
trade,  and  the  suggestion  for  a  customs  union.  The  technical  problems  in¬ 
volved  were  not  such  as  could  be  solved  by  a  general  conference,  and  there 
did  not  exist  a  secretariat  competent  to  assess  the  true  situation.  Further,  the 
extent  of  the  existing  inter-colony  trade  was  so  slight  that  ready  information 
was  not  to  hand. 

The  idea  of  federation  has  always  been  intimately  linked  with  regional  de¬ 
velopment,  and  the  Associated  Chambers  in  their  discussions  of  economic 
federation  clearly  envisaged  a  free  movement  of  goods  and  services  through 
the  area.  However,  in  their  discussion  of  plans  for  regional  development 
with  which  they  were  not  directly  concerned,  they  revealed  a  primitiveness 
of  thought  and  a  great  lack  of  regional  thinking,  as  for  instance  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  industrial  development  of  the  West  Indies,  and  transfer  of  population. 
Industrial  development  was  envisaged  as  proceeding  separately  in  each  ter¬ 
ritory  and  the  problems  were  discussed  with  a  marked  lack  of  sophistication. 
Thus  the  statement  that  the  West  Indies  could  raise  all  the  necessary  capital 
was  greeted  with  cheers.* 

The  impression  of  a  cleavage  between  commerce  and  the  general  com¬ 
munity  which  is  given  by  the  documents  is  well  borne  out  by  experience  of 
the  area  and  knowledge  of  popular  attitudes  towards  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Yet  the  views  of  the  Associated  Chambers  were  not  without  great  influence 
upon  the  general  community.  In  the  first  place  the  group  was  recognized 
by  Government  as  an  influential  body,  and  in  the  second  place  their  deliber¬ 
ations  were  surrounded  with  a  great  deal  of  publicity.  Their  very  willingness 
to  follow  rather  than  to  influence  political  developments  showed  an  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  situation  which  could  hardly  be  uncongenial  to  the  politicians. 

All  of  their  specific  recommendations  were  compatible  with  the  basic  goals 
of  the  community,  and  in  some  cases  helped  to  foster  regional  and  West 
Indian  thinking.  The  publicity  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Chambers  thus 
served  to  air  those  problems  of  federal  significance  (e.g.  customs  union) 
which  they  considered. 

While  popular  radicalism  has  been  distrustful  of  the  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  distrust  has  not  been  so  great  as  to  cause  condemnation  or  to 
render  suspect  the  causes  to  which  they  lent  their  support. 

a“The  question  was  raised  about  capital  coming  into  the  West  Indian  Colonies.  GenUemen, 
if  we  work  together  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  sufficient  capital  in  the  various  colonies  of 
the  West  Indies  —  some  of  which  is  being  sent  out  all  the  time  —  which  if  it  is  kept  in 
the  West  Indies  can  go  very  far  towards  the  development  of  our  industries  without  our 
having  to  obtain  outside  capital”.  (Hon.  D.  G.  Leacock,  Barbados.  Proceedings  of  the 
Seventh  Congress.  (22). 
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Other  Business  Associations 

Besides  the  West  India  Committee  in  England  and  the  Associated  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce  of  the  West  Indies  there  were  other  important  busi¬ 
ness  associations  organized  on  a  federal  basis.  The  extent  to  which  these 
separate  organizations  overlapped  or  were  distinct  in  their  aims  would  repay 
detailed  investigation,  but  this  cannot  concern  us  here.  Thus  one  speaker  at 
the  Associated  Chambers  spoke  of  the  West  India  Committee  thus: 

“In  days  gone  by  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  West  India  Committee  played  a  very 
important  part  in  representing  the  views  of  the  British  West  Indian  Colonies  to  the 
Colonial  Office  and  I  am  not  in  any  way  belittling  what  that  body  has  done  in  the  past. 
I  am  merely  suggesting  that  times  are  changing  and  that  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  for  the  West  India  Committee  to  say  that  it  truly  represents  all 
shades  of  opinion  in  the  West  Indies.  In  point  of  fact,  I  think,  judging  from  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  tne  Executive  Committee,  that  the  West  India  Committee  represents  big 
business  interests”.  (Mr.  W.  L.  Alston,  Trinidad,  (22,  p.  57). 

While  this  description  of  the  West  India  Committee  was  controverted  it  is 
clear  that  that  body  could  at  best  be  expected  to  watch  over  the  general  in¬ 
terest,  and  that  special  organizations  could  more  appropriately  deal  with 
certain  interests. 

The  peculiar  economy  of  the  West  Indies  lent  a  special  bias  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  export  crops;  and  as  with  all  primary  producers  dependent  upon  an 
external  market,  organization  became  a  prime  necessity.  Among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  such  organizations  at  the  present  time  is  the  British  West  Indies 
Sugar  Association. 

Sugar,  of  course,  is  the  major  agricultural  industry  of  the  area  as  a  whole. 
It  has  always  been  financed  in  the  main  from  the  United  Kingdom;  and  as 
a  commodity  subject  to  international  regulation  and  dependent  upon  a  pro¬ 
tected  market,  there  were  strong  pressures  for  organizational  action. 

These  separately  organized  businesses  associations  are  of  importance  be¬ 
cause  the  struggle  for  markets  took  place  not  on  a  purely  commercial  basis 
but  within  a  moral  framework  dependent  on  the  imperial  connection.  The 
case  in  support  of  the  sugar  industry  is  based  largely  on  the  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  consequences  that  would  flow  from  the  failure  of  that  industry.  In  spite 
of  the  radical  distrust  of  the  sugar  interest  which  was  associated  with  the 
historical  past  of  slavery,  it  was  able  to  obtain  support  in  its  negotiations  for 
adequate  international  control  and  its  due  share  of  the  Commonwealth  mar¬ 
ket.  Hence,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  negotiations  over  the  price  of  sugar  have 
proceeded  on  a  national  basis.  Moreover,  the  rise  of  the  trade  union  move¬ 
ment  has  led,  paradoxically  enough,  to  an  identity  of  interest  of  organized 
labour  and  capital  in  securing  higher  prices,  and  to  a  heightening  of  the 
national  character  of  the  negotiations. 

While  this  process  has  been  most  marked  in  the  case  of  sugar  it  has  be¬ 
come  more  general.  Thus  the  negotiations  in  1955  for  a  share  of  the  citrus 
market  in  Britain  led  to  the  organization  of  citrus  producers  on  a  British 
West  Indian  basis. 
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THE  CARIBBEAN  LABOUR  MOVEMENT 

Among  the  federal  organizations  and  institutions  the  labour  movement 
plays  an  especially  important  part.  Without  entertaining  the  absurdity  that 
parties  are  a  reflection  of  social  classes,  we  can  see  in  West  Indian  political 
life  and  party  organization  their  close  and  intimate  connection  with  West 
Indian  social  structure. 

Everywhere  in  the  Colonial  Empire  the  model  held  up  has  been  the  two- 
party  parliamentary  democracy  of  Great  Britain.  There  are,  of  course,  tremen¬ 
dous  difiiculties  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  system.  Democracy  is  not 
synonymous  with  this  particular  set  of  party  practices;  although  the  claim 
is  made  and  usually  conceded  that  this  system  is  the  most  efficient  one, 
ensuring  the  greatest  stability  of  government.  In  most  of  the  colonial  areas, 
however,  the  upper-class  groups  who  might  perhaps  serve  as  the  backbone 
of  a  conservative  party  ha\'e  been  numerically  small,  though  socially  highly 
visible,  and  have  been  discredited  through  their  association  with  the  estab¬ 
lished  regime. 

Consequently,  in  many  of  the  areas  formerly  under  imperial  rule,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  for  the  dominance  of  one  party  to  result  after  democratic 
election  practices  have  been  introduced. 

In  the  West  Indies  we  see  something  of  the  same  phenomenon.  Perhaps 
the  area  in  ^^hich  there  is  the  closest  resemblance  to  a  “Conservative”  Party 
is  Jamaica.  Here  politics  are  dominated  by  the  Peoples’  National  Party  — 
socialistic  in  orientation  and  ideology  —  and  the  Jamaica  Labour  Party.  This 
latter  party  originally  opposed  self-government,  professed  an  unusual  degree 
of  attachment  to  the  British  connection  and  supported  the  ideology  of  free 
enterprise  rather  than  collectivism  and  thus  can  be  said  in  a  sense  to  be 
an  organ  of  “conservatism”.  Yet  it  is  significant  that  the  organization  is  known 
as  the  Labour  Party.  It  has  its  origin  in  Bustamante’s  popular  role  in  the  1938 
disturbances,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  Bustamante  Industrial 
Trade  Union. 

In  other  areas  we  find  that  the  political  field  is  dominated  by  parties, 
groups  or  organizations  all  espousing  the  cause  of  labour  or  socialism.  The 
most  dramatic  of  these  developments  has  of  course  taken  place  in  British 
Guiana,  where  the  introduction  of  adult  suffrage  led  to  the  victory  of  the 
People’s  Progressive  Party  and  the  establishment  of  the  “communist”  govern¬ 
ment.  But  developments  in  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Grenada,  show  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  tendencies. 

In  the  discussion  of  a  study  group  by  the  Hansard  Society  it  is  suggested 
that  the  reason  the  Caribbean  societies  are  not  faced  with  an  intense  racial 
problem  is  the  small  size  of  the  white  racial  minorities.  Certainly  these  groups, 
while  for  the  most  part  enjoying  “majority”  status,  are  numerically  very  small 
minorities.  Hence,  under  conditions  of  adult  suffrage,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
parties  relying  on  a  white  group  solidarity  to  achieve  anything  effective  by 
separate  organization, 
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It  must  be  remembered  in  this  context  that  race,  class  and  colour  are  in¬ 
extricably  interhvined  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  associations  of  white  with 
capitalist  and  upper-class,  and  of  black  with  proletarianism  and  lowly  status, 
though  quite  general,  is  not  absolute,  and  varies  in  importance  from  district 
to  district.  Consequently,  even  the  most  conservative  groups  must  put  on  a 
dress  of  radicalism,  and  stress  in  their  origin  the  inter-racial  character  of 
the  groups  concerned. 

Thus  in  the  recent  attempt  to  form  a  “third  force”  in  Jamaica  the  Farmers' 
Party  took  as  its  symbol  a  black  hand  and  a  white  clasped  in  friendship. 
Similarly  in  Trinidad  the  multiplicity  of  attempts  to  form  conservative  parties 
have  usually  proceeded  on  an  obviously  inter-racial  basis.  It  is  also  note¬ 
worthy  that  no  political  group  has  been  able  openly  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
conservatism.  The  most  active  conservative  political  group  in  Trinidad  is  now 
called  the  Party  of  Political  Progress  and  that  in  Barbados  the  Progressive 
Conservative  Party. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  developments  tlu'rc  are  few  Europeans  who 
take  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  those  who  do,  are  forced  to  espouse  the 
radical  cause  or  to  acknowledge  the  inqwssibility  of  their  situation.  In  Tri¬ 
nidad  certain  Portuguese  candidates  have  been  able  to  hold  their  own,  but 
socially  the  Portuguese  are  classed  as  near-white  rather  than  white,  and  their 
separateness  and  distinctiveness  from  the  “white  upper-class”  readily  acknow¬ 
ledged.  Even  so,  however,  the  racial  question  has  been  injected  into  the 
campaigns  against  tliese  candidates. 

In  Trinidad,  under  conditions  of  a  restricted  franchise.  Captain  Cipriani,  a 
member  of  the  white  group,  was  able  to  play  a  leading  role.  Even  here  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Cipriani  was  brought  into  authoritative  leadership 
in  tlie  labour  movement  through  participating  in  elections  and  through  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  a  candidate  with  appropriate  property  qualifications. 
In  tlie  elections  of  1925,  on  the  introduction  of  the  elective  principle  into 
Trinidad  for  the  first  time,  he  campaigned  successfully  against  the  (white) 
Major  Rust  and  established  a  leadership  which  swung  the  labour  movement 
into  political  ratlier  than  trade  union  channels. 

After  Cipriani’s  time  the  leading  wliites  who  took  part  in  politics  were  Sir 
Gerald  Wight  and  F.  Hamel-Smith.  The  former,  however,  retired  from  poli¬ 
tics  on  grounds  of  health  shortly  before  the  introduction  of  adult  suffrage. 
The  latter  returned  from  his  studies  abroad  in  1945  with  the  expressed  de¬ 
sire  of  forming  a  conservative  party.  There  was  no  response  to  this,  however, 
and  he  eventually  attempted— not  entirely  without  success— to  resuscitate  the 
defunct  Trinidad  Labour  Party,  posing  as  tlie  inheritor  of  Captain  Cipriani’s 
mantle. 

This  situation  is  more  or  less  generally  well  recognized  in  the  area.  So 
far  the  first  and  only  party  to  enter  into  federal  politics  has  been  organized 
on  a  labour  basis.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  has  been  taken  for  granted 
that  this  party  will  dominate  federal  politics.- 
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For  these  reasons  it  is  necessary  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  growth  of 
the  Caribbean  labour  movement,  the  development  of  its  ideology  and  its 
significance  for  West  Indian  nationalism  and  federation. 

The  British  Guiana  and  West  Indies  Labour  Conference 

The  history  of  the  West  Indies  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
is  dominated  by  labour  problems.  The  crisis  in  the  organization  of  industry 
by  the  Act  of  Emancipation  led  for  instance  to  a  steady  stream  of  immigra¬ 
tion  from  India,  which  only  ceased  in  1917.  Yet  labour  organizations  did  not 
develop  in  the  area  until  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  while  extensive 
trade  union  organization  was  a  phenomenon  of  the  second  and  third  decades 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

While  there  is  evidence  of  inter-island  contact  on  the  part  of  government 
and  employers  over  labour  matters  in  an  effort  to  solve  problems  of  labour 
shortages,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  contact  of  labour  organizations  before 
1926.  In  January  12-14  of  that  year  the  “British  Guiana  and  West  Indies 
Labour  Conference”  was  organized  and  held  at  the  Guiana  Public  Buildings, 
Georgetown,  Demerara,  B.G.  This  was  organized  on  the  initiative  of  tlie  British 
Guiana  Labour  Union— a  fact  of  some  significance  in  view  of  British  Guiana’s 
present  position  and  failure  to  pledge  herself  to  the  federal  cause. 

However,  m  spite  of  this  evidence  of  liberality  of  sentiment,  there  was 
already  present  in  public  life  a  feeling  of  British  Guiana’s  continental  destiny. 
This  Conference  passed  a  resolution  moved  by  Captain  Cipriani  of  Trinidad 
that: 

"in  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of  British  Guiana  and  the  West  Indies  these  colonies 

should  be  federated  and  granted  some  form  of  self  government  which  will  enable  them 

to  conduct  their  own  affairs  under  a  Colonial  Parliament  with  Dominion  Status.”  (18), 

From  this  resolution  and  the  subsequent  speeches  it  is  clear  that  the  issues 
of  self-government  and  federation  were  inextricably  inter-twined  in  the  mfnds 
of  the  delegates.  What  is  also  interesting  is  that  the  nature  of  self 
government  was  not  defined.  Clearly  some  form  of  democracy  was  im¬ 
plied  since  comparisons  with  the  other  Dominions  were  frequent,  and  there 
was  vague  talk  of  the  people  of  these  colonies  taking  control  of  their  own 
affairs. 

The  question  of  universal  suffrage  was  in  fact  raised  by  Captain  Cipriani, 
but  while  he  spoke  openly  in  favour  of  it,  his  main  concern  appeared  to  be 
a  somewhat  inequitable  definition  of  the  term  “salary”  which  disfranchised 
certain  workers  in  Trinidad.®  He  wished  the  term  salary  to  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  earnings,  but  apart  from  this  showed  little  discontent  with  the  con- 

a'Tn  the  colonies  the  great  majority  of  the  population  are  a  cultured  and  intelligent  people 
who  are  quite  able  to  exercise  that  suffrage  and  there  could  be  no  good  argiunent  whatever 
to  deprive  them  of  it  .  .  .  the  fly  in  the  ointment  with  us  is  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
Mlary”.  (p.  35) 

“The  question  of  suffrage  presents  several  interesting  points  there  (in  Trinidad),  the  chief 
among  them  being  the  question  which  debars  many  of  the  waterfront  workers  from  exercis¬ 
ing  their  vote.”  (p.  34) 
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stitutional  position  in  Trinidad,  where  the  elective  principle,  on  a  limited 
suffrage,  had  been  introduced  for  the  first  time. 

In  spite  of  its  general  awareness  of  self-government  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  Conference  passed  a  resolution  with  regard  to  the  municipal  fran¬ 
chise  in  Georgetown,  recommending,  not  the  introduction  of  adult  suffrage, 
but  the  reduction  of  the  rental  and  ownership  qualifications.  Besides  the  formal 
setting  up  of  a  labour  federation  to  be  called  the  “Guianese  and  West  Indian 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  and  Labour  Parties”  and  accepting  the  proposal 
for  federation,  the  Conference  passed  other  resolutions  of  a  regional  rather 
than  an  insular  nature.  It  urged  the  development  of  a  private  telegraphic 
code  which  would  allow  secret  labour  communication  in  case  of  attempts  to 
break  strikes  by  inter-territorial  transfer  of  workers,  the  upkeep  of  a  Labour 
Commissioner  in  England,  compulsory  education  for  the  masses,  industrial  and 
social  legislation,  prison  reform  and  a  series  of  resolutions  referring  specific¬ 
ally  to  the  situation  in  British  Guiana. 

The  only  resolution  which  specifically  concerns  us  here  is  that  proposing 
the  upkeep  of  a  Labour  Commissioner  in  England.  The  exact  functions  of 
the  officer  and  the  reasons  for  the  advocacy  of  the  measure  were  not  com¬ 
pletely  clear.  The  main  thought  was  that  it  would  help  in  expanding  the 
trade  and  prosperity  of  the  West  Indian  area  and  thus  eventually  help  to 
raise  standards  of  living  of  the  West  Indian  working-class.  The  pro[X)sal  is 
important  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  it  raises  the  characteristic  dilemma 
of  West  Indian  trade  unionism.  Although  for  the  most  part  explicitly  anti¬ 
capitalist  in  its  ideology  it  is  forced  to  align  itself  on  a  national  front  with 
capitalist  interests.  Secondly,  it  can  be  viewed  as  an  adumbration  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  West  Indian  Trade  Commissioner,  a  development  which  took 
place  as  soon  as  the  various  islands  and  territories  engaged  in  combined 
economic  policies  and  moved  towards  federation. 

The  next  session  of  the  British  Guiana  and  West  Indies  Labour  Conference 
was  held  in  1938,  the  year  following  the  West  Indian-wide  strikes  and  disturb¬ 
ances.  The  policy  of  reform  which  it  advocated  in  its  resolutions  was  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  quickened  pace  of  social  consciousness,  and  foreshadowed  the 
series  of  demands  which  its  successor,  the  Caribbean  Labour  Congress,  was 
to  put  forward  in  the  following  years.*  Federation  received  detailed  attention 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  draft  bill  put  forward  by  Mr.  Grantley  Adams  was 
agreed  upon  —  constitutional  reforms  for  responsible  self-government  on  a 
democratic  basis. 

The  only  other  issue  of  direct  relevance  to  federation  was  that  of  immigra¬ 
tion  control.  Foreshadowing  the  popular  reaction  to  the  Evans  Commission 
recommendation,  the  Conference  stated  that  while  it  was  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  displaced  minorities,  it  was  forced  to  deprecate  the  settlement  of 
any  aliens  in  these  colonies,  until  the  deplorable  conditions  of  the  West  Indian 
masses  had  improved,  and  until  suitable  arrangements  had  been  made  for 

aFor  a  summary  of  the  decisions  see  Appendix  to  W.  Arthur  Lewis  (13). 
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the  settlement  of  surplus  island  populations.  In  a  manner  typical  of  organized 
labour,  it  further  demanded  that  alien  immigration  of  types  of  people  who 
would  lower  the  standard  of  living  be  fully  restricted  both  as  to  numbers  and 
area. 

In  1944  the  third  and  final  B.G.  and  West  Indies  Labour  Conference  took 
place,  after  a  briefer  period  than  had  separated  the  first  and  second  Confer¬ 
ences,  but  with  a  similar  lack  of  activity  in  the  intervening  periods.  At  this 
Conference  there  was  considerable  evidence  of  local  attachment  but  West 
Indian  federation  remained  a  pressing  issue.  But  the  strikes  and  disturbances 
of  1937  and  1938  had  taken  place  and  new  men  of  power  were  emerging 
whose  doctrines  had  an  increased  sharpness  of  tone.  Captain  Cipriani  and 
T.  Albert  Marryshow  —  champions  of  popular  causes  and  of  federation  — 
were  there,  but  so  was  the  former’s  new  rival  in  labour  politics,  Albert  Comes. 
It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  views  expressed  by  the  old  leader  and  the 
new. 

Captain  Cipriani  still  retained  his  absolute  faith  in  the  British  Labour  Party. 
He  expressed  his  old  attachment  to  the  Commonwealth  and  opposed  the 
spread  of  American  influence  in  the  Caribbean.  His  speeches  read  almost  as 
if  he  wished  to  deflect  into  anti-American  channels  the  new  anti-British  radi¬ 
calism  that  was  emerging. 

But  the  spirit  of  self-determination  was  still  as  active: 

“Crown  Colony  Go\’crninent,  Cod  knows,  is  as  rotten  a  form  of  administration  as 
one  can  hope  for,  but  when  I  place  Crown  Colony  Government  alongside  the  dual  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Anglo-Ameriean  Commission,  1  say  to  myself,  what  nexti*  Who  are 
these  gentlemen  forming  this  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission?  Who  are  going 
to  tell  these  little  sun-kissed  islands  how  to  live?  We  in  these  countries  have  kept  out 
and  formed  our  own  civilization,  our  own  eultiire,  our  own  education,  and  who  is  it 
here  tonight  that  will  say  that  ours  do  not  rank  as  high  as  the  civilization,  culture  and 
education  of  every  part  of  this  civilized  world.”  (19,  p.  5). 

The  Secretary  of  the  Trinidad  Labour  Party  expressed  himself  somewhat 
more  cautiously: 

“Even  though  we  are  clamouring  that  we  are  ripe  for  complete  liberation  from  the 
Mother  Government,  I  am  not  one  of  those,  however,  who  believe  we  have  reached 
that  stage,  but  I  say  we  have  long  passed  the  middle  of  the  transition  period”  (p.  16). 

The  horizon  here  was  one  of  eventual  self-government.  In  a  similar  vein  T. 
A.  Marryshow  announced  that  “morning  had  come”;  the  slogan  “co-operate” 
should  replace  “agitate”,  self-government  was  there  merely  for  the  asking. 

In  contrast  with  these  views  the  Hon.  Albert  Comes,  speaking  of  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  morning,  thought  that 

“While  it  might  be  well  to  say  that  there  was  an  inkling  of  the  dawn,  there  was 
no  giuuantee  that  they  would  have  no  further  fights.  For  those  fights  they  must  pre¬ 
pare  themselves.  For  “until  such  time  as  there  were  in  the  West  Indies  Councils  and 
Commissions  established  by  virtue  of  a  proper  system  of  elections  and  not  merely  bodies 
that  were  comprised  of  “henpecked  favourites”  everything  would  be  a  mere  travesty. ' 
(p.  13). 

He  deplored  the  attitude  of  compromise,  for  the  time  had  come  when  West 
Indians  must  definitely  claim  their  rightful  heritage.  This  was  accompanied 
by  a  strong  suspicion  of  Colonial  Office  intentions.  While  eschewing  arrogance 
and  emphasizing  the  danger  thereof,  he  saw  an  even  greater  danger  “that 
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comes  from  the  creation  of  the  various  commissions  and  bodies  that  are  being 
set  up,”  as  the  West  Indian  would  once  more  be  “reduced  to  a  position  of  poli¬ 
tical  infancy  for  all  the  days  of  his  life.” 

As  regards  the  formal  resolutions  of  the  Congress  itself  the  first  one  passed 
was  on  federation,  and  showed  little  change  of  attitude.  It  was  moved  by  the 
veteran  T.  A.  Marryshow  and  unanimously  passed.  It  demanded: 

“the  establishment  of  a  Political  Federation  of  the  West  Indies  ( including  British  Guiana 
and  British  Honduras)  with  self-government  with  a  ^•iew  to  ultimate  Dominion  status, 
based  on  recommendations  made  by  each  Colony  to  the  Royal  Commission,  and  that  • 
such  establishment  shall  provide  for  adult  suffrage.”  (p.  46). 

Many  of  the  resolutions  were  dominated  by  nationalist  rather  than  labour 
demands.  Resolutions  were  passed  urging  the  setting  up  of  a  Colonial  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  in  London  with  not  less  than  tw’O  elected  representatives  from 
each  colony  to  represent  such  colony;  that  a  West  Indies  House  should  be 
set  up  in  London;  that  the  West  Indies  should  be  given  representation  at  the 
Peace  Conference  and  that  a  pledge  from  the  British  Government  be  extracted 
to  that  effect. 

Another  resolution  of  nationalistic  significance  was  the  welcoming  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission  but  expressing 
the  opinion  “that  the  non-appointment  of  native  representatives  of  such 
peoples  on  the  Commission  is  calculated  to  defeat  the  important  object  of 
its  establishment”,  as  well  as  “deploring  the  recent  declaration  of  a  former 
member  of  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission  that  there  is  no  West 
Indian  fit  for  inclusion  in  the  Commission”. 

The  Conference  also  sought  to  get  the  Atlantic  Charter  clarified  and  applied 
to  the  colonial  situation.  For  the  rest  it  protested  about  civil  liberties,  sought 
to  introduce  certain  uniform  social  legislation  in  the  area. 

Other  resolutions  of  special  significance  for  the  development  of  regional 
collaboration  were  one  urging  the  necessity  for  some  form  of  sponsorship  by 
Government  of  an  inter-territorial  shipping  service,  and  another  in  which  the 
delegation  sent  greetings  to  the  West  Indian  Civil  Service  Conference  which 
was  sitting  in  Kingston  at  the  time  and  enibraced  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
another  factor  leading  to  the  grant  of  Dominion  status  and  a  federated  West 
Indies. 

It  is  illustrative  of  the  growth  of  West  Indian  opinion  that  whereas  the 
1926  Conference  had  been  concerned  purely  with  competitive  entry  into  the 
civil  service  the  third  Conference  considered  the  matter  from  a  Caribbean 
point  of  view.  They  wished  an  interchange  of  officers  but  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  West  Indians.  They  were  concerned  now  with  the  higher 
echelons  ( perhaps  reflecting  the  progress  in  West  Indianization  already  made ) 
and  the  spread  of  a  truly  nationalist  as  opposed  to  egalitarian  sentiment.  The 
Conference  resolution  showed  complete  identity  of  thought  with  the  middle- 
class: 

“While  this  Conference  appreciates  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  and  undesirable  to 
have  a  “closed”  Civil  Service  for  the  administration  of  the  Caribbean  Colonies,  it  is 
emphatically  of  the  opinion  that  the  prevailing  system  of  making  appointments  and 
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promotions  in  the  Civil  Service  in  these  colonies  is  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of 
Native  Servants  and  recommends  that  a  permanent  Board  which  should  include  elwted 
representatives  of  the  Legislatures  and  of  the  Civil  Service  Association  be  established 
for  this  purpose,  (p.  62). 

The  cleavage  between  the  old  leadership  and  the  new,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Jamaica  Labour  Movement  was  to  make  this  the  last  Conference  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  Caribbean  Labour  Congress 

The  Caribbean  labour  movement  had  hvo  phases  which  show  some  con¬ 
tinuity  but  which  were  given  rivo  different  names. 

In  1945  the  first  Caribbean  Labour  Congress  was  held  in  Barbados,  and 
here  we  see  the  effects  of  the  increased  political  awareness  in  the  West  Indies, 
because  issues  are  couched  in  more  concrete  terms  and  more  specific  pro¬ 
posals  made. 

On  the  theme  of  federation  the  Conference  re-affirmed  continuity  with  the 
demands  of  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  Labour  movements  made  at 
successive  Conferences.  They  welcomed  the  Secretary  of  State’s  proposals  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  should  be  obtained  at  an  early  date, 
and  suggested  that  such  a  conference  should  make  practical  proposals  “ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  majority  of  people  they  represent,  for  implementing  Feder¬ 
ation”. 

The  confusion  of  thought  among  radicals  in  the  West  Indies  which  so  often 
leads  to  the  identification  of  their  own  sentiments  with  those  of  the  people 
was  very  present  here.  The  task  of  bringing  about  federation  was  seen  not 
so  much  as  one  of  the  organization  of  West  Indian  sentiment,  but  more  as 
that  of  the  removal  of  impending  constitutional  obstacles.  Their  ideology  and 
confidence  was  much  more  explicit  than  in  the  past: 

The  Conference  draws  attention  to  and  reminds  the  opponents  of  Federation  of  the 
fact  that  the  history  of  colonies  whose  common  interests  point  the  way  for  the  necessity 
for  political  federation  proves  that  one  of  the  fears  of  anti-federationists  disappeared  as 
soon  as  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the  Federated  Units  were  subordinated  to  the 
necessity  for  the  ec-onomic  de\’elopmnt  of  the  Federal  state.  Indeed,  the  conference  can¬ 
not  too  strongly  tirge  that  the  development  of  the  Caribbean  area  as  an  economic  entity 
is  only  another  way  of  creating  a  stable  and  self-supporting  economy,  and  that  this  is 
possible  only  if  such  a  programme  of  development  and  expansion  is  conceived  and 
directed  by  West  Indians  in  the  Caribbean  under  the  unified  control  obtainable  under 
a  Federal  constitution  with  responsible  government.  The  Conference  points  to  the  fact 
that  such  overall  planning  and  development  of  the  economv  of  the  Caribbean  area  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  larger  plan  of  world  ec-onomy.  (20,  p.  48). 

This  somewhat  unrealistic  assessment  of  the  West  Indian  situation  was 
coupled  with  the  belief  that  autonomy  would  automatically  lead  to  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  terms  of  trade.  Howex’cr,  the  Conference  was  more  realistic  in 
its  support  of  specific  items,  such  as  a  Customs  Union  Commission,  a  unified 
currency,  the  extension  of  the  British  West  Indian  air  services,  subsidization 
of  a  West  Indian  steamship  service,  a  commission  to  enquire  into  emigration 
within  the  Caribbean,  an  Economic  Advisory  Committee  “composed  largely 
of  West  Indians  and  functioning  within  the  Caribbean  area  itself’.  They  also 
envisaged  the  proposed  West  Indian  university  as  a  centre  and  forum  of  West 
Indian  social,  cultural  and  economic  life. 
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Although  it  began  somewhat  shakily,  the  Council  of  the  Caribbean  Labour 
Congress  was  a  functioning  body  and  acted  on  a  variety  of  issues  before  the 
next  conference  which  was  held  in  Jamaica  in  1947.  From  the  point  of  view 
ot  federation  this  latter  conference  was  the  most  important  of  all.  The  most 
vital  development  that  had  taken  place  was  the  official  espousal  of  the  cause 
of  federation  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  the  Coalition  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  new  Labour  Colonial  Secretary  pushed  forward  further  the 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  West  Indian  federation,  and  the  plan  for 
the  holding  of  the  Caribbean  Labour  Congress  in  Jamaica  coincided  with  the 
holding  of  a  political  conference  on  federation  at  Montego  Bay,  which  was 
attended  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  himself.  Indeed,  the  justification  for  fed¬ 
eration  given  by  the  latter  would  readily  have  been  accepted  by  the  West 
Indian  labour  leadership. 

The  delegates  to  the  Congress  itself  discussed  Caribbean  problems  in  glow¬ 
ing  phrases  as  if  they  felt  that  they  were  statesmen  whose  pronouncements 
would  go  down  in  history.  While  not  referring  to  the  Congress  specifically  as 
an  historic  one,  it  is  clear  that  they  felt  it  to  be  so. 

The  proposals  which  were  now  put  forward  were  once  again  more  specific 
than  at  the  previous  Congresses.  Mr.  Grantley  Adams  resuscitated  a  draft  bill, 
originally  produced  as  far  back  as  1938,  which  was  to  inaugurate  the 
federation.  This  bill  naturally  was  somewhat  outmoded  and  emendations  were 
introduced. 

The  federal  constitution  as  set  out  by  the  Congress  provided  for  a  Governor 
General  with  Lieutenant  Governors  in  each  province.  There  \\'as  to  be  a  single 
chamber  elected  under  some  form  of  sliding  scale.  The  federal  cabinet  was 
to  be  composed  of  a  Prime  Minister  elected  by  simple  majority  and  the  minis¬ 
ters  selected  and  recommended  by  the  Prime  Minister.  The  substance  of  power 
was  to  rest  with  the  cabinet.  The  Governor  General  was  to  act  solely  on  the 
Prime  Minister’s  advice  including  the  exercise  of  the  veto.  Parliament  itself 
was  to  be  dissolved  on  the  advice  of  the  cabinet  or  after  a  vote  of  no  con¬ 
fidence.  No  administrative  officials  were  to  have  the  right  to  sit  in  Parliament. 

Here  we  see  the  radical  uncompromising  espousal  of  democracy.  Even  the 
normal  safeguard,  of  a  second  chamber  is  eschewed.  The  ideal  appears  to  be 
a  strong  unitary  government  capable  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  area.  However,  when  it  came  to  a  specific  statement  of  powers 
the  Congress  was  more  cautious.  It  agreed,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
of  tlae  previous  Congress,  that  the  model  followed  should  be  the  Australian, 
with  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  specified  while  the  residue  rested 
with  the  provincial  governments.  The  members  did  not  attempt  to 
specify  what  these  powers  should  be,  since  this  was  a  matter  requiring 
detailed  consideration  and  the  advice  of  experts.  They  suggested  the  following 
for  consideration: 

(a)  Trade  and  commerce;  (b)  external  relations;  (c)  social  security  and  lab¬ 
our;  ( d )  regional  planning  and  development  and  all  other  services  that  could 
be  advantageously  unified. 
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If  the  specific  details  were  still  to  be  worked  out  the  goal  was  quite  clear  — 
the  development  of  West  Indian  Nationhood,  the  evolution  of  our  social  and 
cultural  standards  .  ,  ,  the  expansion  and  stabilitv’  of  our  economy  .  .  .  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness”.  It  rejected  any  form  of  limited  or  partial 
approach  to  the  fundamental  goal.  Federation  should  involve  two  essentials: 
each  of  the  territories  should,  simultaneously  with  the  creation  of  a  federal 
structure,  be  granted  full  self-government;  and  secondly,  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  given  responsible  government  equal  to  Dominion  status. 

This  conference  too,  was  dominated  in  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  by 
national  rather  than  labour  issues,  but  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to 
broad  Caribbean  issues,  and  solidarity  was  expressed  with  colonial  causes 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  a  sense  this  Congress  represents  the  high  water¬ 
mark  of  the  organization.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  a  great  deal  depended 
upon  the  secretariat.  The  Secretary,  however,  possessed  a  Marxist  ideology, 
which,  while  in  keeping  with  the  general  tone  of  radical  thought,  did  not 
ensure  unanimity. 

We  must  remember  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Congress  was  manifested 
contemporaneously  with  political  developments  in  the  islands.  Jamaica  had 
been  granted  her  new  constitution  in  1944.  Adult  suffrage  was  given  to  Tri¬ 
nidad  in  1946.  On  this  account  we  find  the  demand  for  complete  internal  self- 
government  h-r  the  constituent  units  going  hand  in  hand  with  the  proposed 
Dominion  Parliament.  Such  a  demand  was  in  part  a  reflection  of  insular  con¬ 
cerns. 

As  a  result  of  the  devolution  of  jwlitical  power  from  the  Colonial 
Office  leaders  of  stature  and  political  experience  emerged  in  the  various  ter¬ 
ritories.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Grantley  Adams,  the  Premier  of  Barbados,  was 
chosen  to  be  a  British  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  meeting  in  Paris  in 
1949.  This  invitation  was  by  \  irtue  of  his  position  of  statesman  and  not  tliat 
of  labour  leader.  While  there,  he  delivered  a  forthright  denunciation  of  the 
Russian  government  and  ga\’e  a  qualified  but  general  support  for  British 
colonial  policy.  This  highly  effective  propagandist  move  was  attended  with 
a  blaze  of  publicity  and  served  as  a  highly  visible  issue  which  split  the 
Caribbean  Labour  Congress  through  and  through.  The  Secretary  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Labour  Congress  immediately  issued  a  statement  denouncing  Adams' 
attitude  and  his  speech,  indicating  that  it  in  no  way  reflected  the  true  inter¬ 
ests  of  Caribbean  labour  and  from  that  jx)int  of  view  was  unauthorized.  In 
this  line  he  was  supported  by  the  London  Branch  of  the  Caribbean  Labour 
Congress  and  radical  groups  and  individuals  throughout  the  Caribbean. 

The  more  responsible  leadership,  however,  viewed  the  Secretary’s  statement 
rather  than  that  of  Mr.  Adams  as  unauthorized.  On  an  issue  of  such  importance 
what  was  needed  was  collective  consideration,  not  individual  irresponsibility. 
There  were  many,  too,  who  upheld  Adams  rather  than  the  Secretary  on  purely 
ideological  grounds;  while  Adams  himself  returned  to  Barbados  to  obtain  local 
acclaim  as  a  hero  and  to  win  the  pending  general  election.  After  tliis  a  decline 
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set  in  from  which  the  organization  ne\’er  recovered.  This  dramatic  incident 
highlighted  the  way  in  which  insular  progress  could  work  against  regional 
advance. 

The  Caribbean  Labour  Congress  continued  to  drag  out  its  existence  for 
several  years  though  the  Communist-dominated  London  Branch  claimed  to 
speak  for  the  parent  organization,  which  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  dead. 
The  influence  of  the  organization  as  a  whole  was  none  the  less  long-lasting. 
Many  of  the  same  persons  who  played  a  role  in  it  were  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  in  1956  of  the  more  purely  political  Federal  Labour  Party. 

The  Contemporary  Situation  in  the  West  Indian  Laboxhi  Movement. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Caribbean  Labour  Congress  was  due  to  a  split  be¬ 
tween  the  right  and  the  left  that  has  not  yet  been  healed.  There  was  a  similar 
split  in  the  trade  union  movement  which  thereafter  dominated  the  Caribbean 
labour  scene.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  the  democratic  rather  than  the 
Marxist  wing  that  is  most  regionally  minded.  The  Marxist  groups  still  are 
active  but  do  not  receive  a  sufficiently  high  degree  of  support  to  make  co¬ 
operation  effective  on  the  level  of  federal  politics.  However,  the  C.A.D.O.R.I.T. 
or  regional  branch  of  the  organization  of  free  trade  unions  has  some  regional 
influence  and  is  a  potential  source  of  influence  on  federal  organization. 

This  branch  of  the  organization  came  into  existence  in  the  1950  s  and  the 
fact  that  a  prominent  trade  unionist  like  Mr  .Ken  Sterling  of  Jamaica  has 
moved  (1956)  into  that  organization  with  its  regional  connotation  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  persistence  and  strength  of  regional  thinking.  In  recent  trade 
union  and  labour  disputes  in  Trinidad  the  influence  of  Jamaican  and  regional 
politics  on  a  purely  local  dispute  was  alleged,  although  no  proof  was  forth¬ 
coming.  Yet  that  such  an  issue  should  arise  at  all  is  significant.  CADORIT  is 
free  of  any  formal  political  ties,  but  its  affinity  to  the  P.N.P.  and  P.N.M. 
movements  in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  and  the  new  Federal  Labour  Party  are 
obvious.  Indeed,  the  leader  of  the  P.N.M.  participated  in  the  regional  con¬ 
ference  of  CADORIT,  addressing  it  on  the  position  of  sugar  workers  in  the 
Caribbean. 

The  looseness  of  the  ties  within  the  new  Federal  Labour  Party  and  the 
somewhat  elastic  state  of  organization  of  the  trade  union  movement  indicate 
that  for  many  years  to  come  it  is  unlikely  that  any  formal  connections  between 
the  trade  unions  and  political  parties  will  develop,  except  in  so  far  as  there 
is  a  local,  provincial  association  of  trade  union  and  worldng-class  party. 

In  a  sense  the  CADORIT  trade  unions  possess  a  clearer  ideology  than  do  the 
constituent  units,  and  a  linkage  between  such  unions  and  a  political  party  may 
give  to  the  labour  movement  more  stability  than  it  would  otherwise  possess. 

The  West  Indian  Federal  Labour  Party. 

The  only  party  active  at  the  present  moment  in  federal  politics  is  the  West 
Indian  Federal  Labour  Party.  This  association  was  born  at  the  Conference  in 
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St.  Lucia  in  1926.  The  name  is  likely  to  be  a  good  indication  of  its  nature,  as  it 
will  probably  develop  along  truly  federal  lines,  the  degree  of  its  integration 
paralleling  the  relative  strength  of  provincial  and  central  governments.  One 
indication  of  this  was  the  attitude  of  the  convening  groups  towards  Trinidad 
politics.  No  political  party  from  the  latter  island  was  invited  to  attend.  This 
was  due  not  merely  to  the  multiplicitv  of  Trinidadian  parties,  most  of  them 
claiming  to  be  labourite,  progressive  and  socialist;  it  also  derived  from  the 
fact  that  a  general  election  was  taking  place  in  Trinidad.  The  group  then  in 
closest  contact  with  the  leader  of  the  Peoples’  National  Party  (who  was  to 
emerge  as  leader  of  the  Federal  Party)  was  the  Peoples’  National  Movement 
which  was  more  or  less  modelletl  on  the  Jamaican  organization.  In  the  course 
of  the  election  campaigns  the  “intervention”  of  federal  politics  into  Trinidad 
might  have  been  disastrous  for  the  Peoples’  National  Movement.  The  charge 
had  already  been  made  that  it  was  Jamaican-inspired  and  Jamaican-domin¬ 
ated;  and  the  appeal  of  its  opponents  to  insular  sentiment  might  have  been 
strengthened  by  its  participation  at  that  moment  in  federal  politics. 

Some  Common  Characteristics  of  the  Caribbean  Labour  Mo\'ement 

'The  two  phases  of  the  West  Indian  labour  movement  show  a  certain 
identity  of  outlook  which  is  of  some  significance  for  comparing  its  ideolo^ 
with  that  of  other  associations  and  which  therefore  will  repay  examination, 
(a)  A  benign  nationalism.  Even  at  its  most  vigorous  moments  the  Caribbean 
labour  movement  showed  a  remarkable  degree  of  respect  for  established 
authority.  At  most  of  the  Congresses  an  address  of  loyalty  to  the  throne  was 
made.  At  the  meetings  in  Barbados  the  Governor  himself  graced  them. 

At  the  third  British  Guiana  and  West  Indies  Labour  Conference  the  newly 
appointed  Industrial  .\dvi.ser  —  an  English  civil  servant  —  addressed  the  con¬ 
ference.  True,  this  provoked  angry  outbursts  from  some  of  the  younger  and 
more  radical  element;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  assuaged  by  the  subsequent 
address  of  his  Deputy  —  himself  a  Guianese.  The  report  of  this  conference 
carries  the  portrait  of  “Our  Ruling  Monarch”  and  the  photograph  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  British  Guiana,  “a  friend  of  labour”  who  had  “honoured  labour  by 
appointing  its  accre<lited  leader  ...  a  nominated  member  of  the  Executive 
Council”. 

Nowhere  in  the  course  of  the  deliberation  dc  we  find  any  demand  for  in¬ 
dependence.  The  nice  distinction  betw'een  independence  and  Dominion  status 
so  often  made  by  Marxists  and  nationalist  colonial  politicians  never  developed. 
In  this  sense  the  cultural  similarity  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  IGng- 
dom  was  important.  The  labour  movement  developed  as  one  of  protest,  took 
on  anti-capitalist,  anti-imperialist,  and  nationalist  form,  but  neither  the 
economy  nor  the  cultural  life  of  the  aimmunity  was  sufficiently  autonomous 
to  allow  this  to  take  on  an  anti-British  form. 

The  affirmation  of  loyalty  was  a  reflection  of  this  attitude,  but,  more  im- 
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portant,  was  the  fact  that  most  of  the  radical  ideas  were  taken  over  from 
Britain  herself.  Contacts  were  not  merely  general  but  specific.  At  the  first 
B.G.  and  West  Indies  Labour  Conference  there  was  a  delegate  from  the 
British  Labour  Party  and  International  Trades  Union  Congress  (The  Rt.  Hon. 
F.  O.  Roberts,  M.P.,  P.C. ).  Significantly  his  name  headed  the  list  of  delegates. 
The  conference  was  held  at  the  time  that  the  first  British  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  was  in  power,  and  the  general  feeling  was  that  if  West  Indian  labour 
only  united  and  made  reasonable  demands  they  would  get  what  they  wanted 
for  the  asking.  At  the  time  “Caribbean”  labour  was  dominated  by  Captain 
Cipriani,  whose  devotion  to  the  British  connection  was  absolute.  He  was 
fond  of  saying  that  what  was  good  enough  for  the  British  Labour  Party  was 
good  enough  for  him.  He  took  an  active  part  in  pro-British  campaigns  and  in 
the  latter  days  of  his  life  he  spent  much  of  his  time  denouncing  the  leadership 
of  the  newly  emerged  trade  unions  as  di.sloyal  fifth  columnists  and  communists. 

As  late  as  1947,  when  the  Congress  was  affirming  solidarity  with  suspect 
causes,  one  of  the  resolutions  passed  dealt  with  the  victory  of  the  Labour 
Covernment.  Congratulations  on  the  victory  were  sent,  while  warnings  were 
issued  that  the  British  Government  should  be  vigilant,  since  the  capitalist 
forces  routed  at  home  would  seek  to  intensify  their  exploitation  of  the  colonies. 
It  is  perhaps  not  entirely  accidental  that  the  virtual  death  of  the  organization 
was  provoked  by  the  radical  affirmation  of  opposition  to  a  pro-British  line. 

Sometime  after  the  death  of  that  organization  and  as  a  result  of  the  actual 
achievement  of  federation  came  the  birth  of  the  new  Federal  Labour  Party. 
This  began  with  the  official  blessing  of  the  British  Labour  Party  which  sent  a 
fraternal  delegate,  the  former  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Hon.  James  Griffith, 
with  a  gift  of  £5,(XX)  and  the  promise  of  a  Caribbean  Colombo  plan  if  the 
Labour  Party  came  again  into  power. 

(b)  A  Middle-Class  Psychology.  In  the  history  of  most  labour  movements 
there  is  a  constant  duality  of  emphasis,  on  the  industrial  and  on  the  political. 
In  general  the  development  of  industrial  unionism  has  preceded  direct  parti¬ 
cipation  in  political  life  with  the  espousal  of  some  sort  of  socialism.  This  is 
recognized  even  among  the  Marxists.  Lenin  who  set  about  the  organization 
of  the  working-class  for  communist  ends  was  fully  satisfied  that  a  socialist 
movement  could  not  develop  spontaneously.  The  idea  had  to  be  injected  from 
the  outside. 

Everywhere  spontaneous  development  does  seem  to  take  place  on  an  in¬ 
dustrial  level  in  the  first  place  —  trade  union  politics  hardly  ever  developing 
beyond  the  rewarding  of  friends,  the  punishing  of  enemies,  and  the  support 
of  or  opposition  to  specific  pieces  of  legislation. 

In  the  case  of  the  West  Indies  the  “socialism”  as  well  as  the  “nationalism" 
of  the  movement  appear  to  be  of  middle-class  origin.  Throughout  the  history 
of  the  Caribbean  Labour  Congress  the  dominant  figures  have  not  been  trade 
unionists  or  leaders  who  have  emerged  from  the  ranks,  but  people  of  middle 
and  upper  -class  origin.  The  only  leader  of  working-class  origin  was  Critchlow 
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of  British  Guiana:  but  even  so  his  influence  was  primarily  confined  to  B.G. 
It  is  interesting  to  contrast  his  speech  at  the  third  Conference  of  the  B.G.  and 
West  Indies  group  called  to  do  honour  to  his  leadership  and  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  British  Guiana  Labour  Union  with 
those  of  the  other  delegates.  While  others  soared  to  great  heights  on  general 
issues,  his  was  the  pedestrian  task  of  dealing  with  tiie  levels  of  wages  and 
issues  connected  with  the  union. 

It  is  perhaps  because  of  this  dominance  of  the  middle-class  element  that 
there  has  been  such  a  preponderance  of  ideological  and  political  thinking  over 
economic  planning.  While  the  latter  has  not  been  entirely  neglected,  the  dogma 
—  sometimes  more  implicit  than  explicit  —  was  that  without  the  establishment 
of  self-government  and  Dominion  status,  economic  development  was  not  pos¬ 
sible.  Some  proposals  were  in  fact  made  for  economic  development,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  suspicion  which  these  proposals  encountered.  Thus 
at  the  1944  conference  Mr.  Theophilius  Lee  urged  “that  this  conference  meet¬ 
ing  at  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  makes  representation  to  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  steps  be  taken  to  develop  the  natural  mineral  and  industrial 
resources  of  the  respective  colonies  represented  hereat”. 

The  resolution  met  with  opposition  to  which  Mr.  Lee  deferred  saying  “I 
like  to  take  advice  from  my  seniors,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  no  one  in 
British  Guiana  can  deny  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  American  Air  bases 
raised  the  economic  standard  of  the  workers  and  any  development  of  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  colony  will  raise  the  economic  standard  of  the  workers”.  Also  with¬ 
drawn  on  the  same  grounds  was  the  resolution  of  the  B.G.  Workers’  League 
which  urged  that  the  West  Indian  colonies  \\'ith  surplus  populations  (especi¬ 
ally  Barbados  and  Jamaica)  should  join  with  British  Guiana  in  calling  upon 
the  Imperial  Government  to  undertake  the  systematic  development  of  British 
Guiana  by  means  of  heavy  capital  expenditure,  thereby  “to  enable  these  colo¬ 
nies  to  maintain  and  develop  the  social  welfare  work  proceeding  under  the 
Garibbean  Gommission”. 

In  the  1947  Congress  the  West  Indian  political  figure  of  the  highest  stature 
set  forth  the  content  of  West  Indian  ideologj’.  The  desire  for  uplift  of  the 
masses  was  there,  but  so  also  was  that  concern  with  status,  characteristic  of 
middle-class  nationalism. 

“The  West  Indian  jiroblcms  are  a  signal  example  of  neglect  and  administrative 
incompetence.  The  West  Indian  problems  are  one  of  the  outstanding  modern  proofs 
of  the  fact  that  no  people  can  become  a  nation  save  under  their  own  leadership  and 
by  the  power  of  their  counsels  and  demands. 

Where  is  there  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  West  Indian  life  which  have  been 
more  diagnosed  and  less  treated  than  any  disease  that  has  ever  afflicted  a  portion 
of  humanity. 

But  I  am  a  realist  and  I  am  satisfied  that  British  socialism  is  not  for  export. 

1  am  a  realist  and  I  am  satisfied  that  West  Indian  sociaUsm  is  for  West  Indians  to 
create  for  West  Indians  .  .  . 

I  rather  approach  the  question  by  asking,  what  do  we  as  a  people  look  for  in 
the  court  of  history?  Are  we  satisfied  to  be  obscure  and  small  nonentities  in  a  world 
in  which  only  larger  groupings  have  the  only  chance  of  survival  and  success? 

I  put  first,  and  I  put  above  all  other  tnings  the  desire  to  see  a  West  Indian 
nation  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  all  other  nations  of  the  world. 
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Is  that  a  lar^e  ambition?  I  say  it  is  the  smallest  ainitition  that  responsible  people 
can  utter  in  the  face  of  history.  1  say  that  we  in  the  West  Indies  can  prove  one 
ereat  tiling  to  the  world,  and  that  is  that  a  peoph;  none  of  whom  are  native  to 
these  territories,  all  of  whom  luu'e  had  for  one  reason  or  another  been  tom  from 
their  countries  and  brought  here  partly  willinjjly,  partly  by  comptdsion,  by  distress 
in  their  own  homeland,  that  we  with  our  many  strands  from  .\frica,  from  India, 
from  China,  from  an  assorted  variety  of  European  territories,  are  capable  of  welding 
the  power  of  that  diyersity  into  a  united  nation”.  (21), 

(Hon.  N.  W.  Manley). 

(c)  A  Mixed  Nationalist  and  Labour  Outlook.  This  nationalist,  middle-class, 
outlook  of  Caribbean  labour  has  led  to  the  identification  of  tlte  labour  move¬ 
ment  with  the  nationalist  cause.  This  has  of  course  not  always  been  the  case. 
The  early  proposals  for  a  West  Indian  National  League  were  made  by  Sir 
Norman  Lamont  and  the  project  for  a  West  Indian  political  association  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  West  India  Club  emanated  from  the  other  side  of  the  social 
field.  However,  in  the  period  following  the  first  world  war  the  labour  move¬ 
ment  was  deflected  into  political  and  trade  union  activities  and,  in  the 
Southern  Caribbean,  the  issues  of  self  government,  federation,  and  progressive 
social  legislation  were  inextricably  intertwined. 

If  we  look  at  the  West  Indian  National  League  which  was  formed  in  the 
1930’s  we  find  branches  developing  primarily  in  those  areas  \\’here  there  was 
no  organized  labour  movement.  The  Dominica  Conference  in  1932  was  a 
national  conference,  but  it  showed  a  surprising  identity  of  \'iew  with  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  labour  groups.  The  branches  of  the  organization,  like  so  many 
other  political  formations  in  the  West  Indies,  did  not  survive  the  issue  that 
gave  it  birth.  But  as  the  issue  itself  persisted  for  a  few  years  it  was  relatively 
long  enduring.  In  actual  practice  the  organization  of  Caribbean-wide  politics 
has  been  fraught  with  danger.  In  Trinidad  an  attempt  was  made  to  organize 
a  West  Indian  National  Partv'.  Although  this  movement  was  middle-class  in 
origin,  and  sprang  from  a  group  of  professional  men  who  wished  to  make  a 
contribution  to  public  life,  its  programme  was  largely  identical  with  those  of 
progressive  labour  groups.  Its  chairman,  David  Pitt,  was  a  Grenadian  resident 
in  Trinidad;  and  the  intention  was  to  create  an  organization  truly  West  Indian 
in  scope. 

In  its  first  assay  outside  of  Trinidad,  however,  the  organization  ran  into 
difficulties.  A  branch  of  the  organization  founded  in  Grenada,  chose  a  business 
candidate,  Julian,  to  run  against  the  veteran  West  Indian  labour  leader,  T. 
Albert  Marryshow.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  leadership  in  Trinidad 
was  in  sympathy  with  Marryshow,  but  they  had  to  respect  the  right  of  tlie 
local  constituency  to  select  its  own  candidate.  The  solidarity  of  th(}  loosely 
organized  leadership  in  the  Caribbean  asserted  itself  and  precipitated  a  crisis. 
The  trade  union  leader  Albert  Gomes  insisted  on  campaigning  on  behalf  of 
Marryshow.  Such  an  open  breach  of  party  discipline  could  not  be  allowed  to 
pass.  Gomes  was  expelled,  but  the  party,  already  at  loggerheads  with  the 
trade  unionists  in  the  south  of  the  island,  was  thus  committing  suicide. 

(d)  A  Persisting  Insularity.  Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  labour 
movement  is  that,  despite  its  espousal  of  nationalism,  it  betrays  a  very  marked 
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insularity.  The  general  international  solidarity  of  labour  helped  partially  to 
overcome  this,  but  in  a  sense  devotion  to  international  solidarity  helped  to 
weaken  the  national  cause.  Indeed  as  a  result  of  international  connections  divi¬ 
sions  and  sphts  were  introduced,  as  we  have  seen,  into  the  West  Indian  move¬ 
ment.  The  insularity  of  the  members  of  the  various  delegations  to  the  British 
Guiana  and  West  Indies  Conference  was  reflected  in  their  speeches.  The  very 
nomenclature  of  the  organization  reflected  British  Guiana’s  desire  to  have  a 
special  place  and  reflected  a  concern  with  a  continental  destiny  which  was 
quite  explicit  in  some  of  the  speeches. 

The  Caribbean  Labour  Congress  was  frequently  rent  with  internal  dissen¬ 
sions,  and  although  most  of  them  centred  around  tlie  personality  of  Albert 
Gomes  who  had  figured  in  the  earlier  West  Indian  National  party  dispute,  this 
was  more  because  he  was  such  an  important  figure  than  b^ause  of  any  in¬ 
dividual  quirks  of  personality.  Gomes  himself  was  perfectly  confident  tliat  his 
motive  and  his  cause  were  truly  West  Indian.  Thus  in  1946,  speaking  at 
Edelweiss  Park,  Jamaica,  he  attacked  the  then  Chief  Minister  of  Jamaica, 
Alexander  Bustamante.  He  had  recently  returned  from  England,  and  while 
there  pressing  the  claim  for  self-government,  the  behaviour  of  Bustamante 
had  co»istantly  been  thrown  in  his  face. 

Bustamante  was  thus  the  chief  drawback  to  the  advance  of  self-government 
in  the  West  Indies;  he  was  therefore  not  the  concern  of  Jamaica  alone.  Gomes’ 
intervention  touched  off  a  storm  of  protest  which  caused  the  Masses,  the 
radical  Jamaican  journal  of  his  own  (then)  political  persuasion,  to  philo¬ 
sophize  on  the  insularity  of  the  area: 

“Despite  the  urging  of  the  Colonial  Office  the  idea  (of  federation)  lay  undisturbed 
here.  Even  in  Trinidad  and  Barbados,  where  the  idea  has  already  gainM  some  mass 
support,  Colonial  Office  backing  has  stalled  any  serious  move  and  caused  the  people 
to  look  at  the  plan  again  with  new  suspicion  in  tlieir  eyes.  But  the  heated  controversy 
over  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Bustamante  and  his  party  government  by  Trinidad’s  Albert 
Gomes  has  brought  federation  into  the  limelight. 

“The  discussion  proceeds  West  Indian-fashion  with  surface  acrimony.  Arguments  fly 
from  both  sides.  Is  a  Trinidadian  a  foreigner  in  lamaica?  What  rights,  privileges  and 
responsibilities  would  West  Indian  citizenship  confer?  This  is  the  discussion  period. 
Soon  the  time  for  action  will  be  on  us,  forced  by  external  events  and  our  own  peoples' 
reaction  to  those  events.”  (14). 

At  a  time  (1947)  when  the  organization  was  beginning  to  show  the  greatest 
signs  of  internal  unity  it  was  again  rent  by  disputes  in  which  Trinidad  poli¬ 
tics  figured  prominently. 

The  Hon.  Albert  Gomes,  on  another  of  his  visits  to  Jamaica,  made  a  violent 
attack  on  Bustamante.  The  Bustamante  Unions,  it  must  be  remembered,  were 
outside  the  fold  and  Bustamante  as  leader  of  the  majority  Jamaica  Labour 
Party  was  Chief  Minister  of  Jamaica.  The  “progressive”  forces  in  Jamaica 
seem  to  have  endeavoured  to  use  the  Congress  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
Peoples’  National  Party  and  its  sympathizers,  who  were  then  a  minority  in 
opposition. 

This  fact  did  not  please  Dr.  Patrick  Solomon,  leader  of  the  Caribbean 
Socialist  Party  and  member  of  the  Trinidad  Legislative  Council.  In  Trinidad 
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politics  he  was  in  opposition  to  Gomes  and  in  Jamaican  politics  he  found 
himself  no  less  so.  On  his  return  to  Trinidad  he  was  forthright  in  his  criticism 
of  Gomes  for  his  lack  of  courtesy  in  attacking  the  Chief  Minister,  and  his 
partisanship  which  wrecked  the  pos  abilities  of  uniting  labour.  Although  these 
denunciations  were  really  a  part  of  Trinidad  politics  they  had  their  reper¬ 
cussions  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  insularity  of  labour  has  persisted,  and  indeed  has  tended  to  increase 
as  the  movement  has  purged  itself  of  the  Marxist  elements.  One  consequence 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  very  loose  structure  of  the  newly  formed  Federal  Labour 
Party. 

These  characteristics  of  a  benign  nationalism,  a  middle-class  psychology, 
and  a  persistent  insularity,  although  superficially  appearing  to  inhibit  the 
development  of  a  strong  nation-wide  Caribbean  labour  organization,  are, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  area  as  a  whole,  sources  of  strength. 

In  these  “mixed”  communities,  as  one  conservative  group  described  the  West 
Indies,  there  was  never  much  need  for  the  upper  classes  to  organize  political¬ 
ly  since  the  doctrine  of  recognition  of  and  respect  for  established  interests 
was  part  of  the  whole  principle  of  government.  While  therefore  pressure 
groups  might  develop  around  specific  issues  the  idea  of  a  political  party 
was  not  congenial.  Popular  enthusiasm  developed  naturally  against  the  status 
quo.  The  revolt  against  the  established  authority  has  sometimes  appeared  to 
be  an  “anti-white”  movement;  but  it  is  clear  that  all  those  associated  with 
established  authority  whether  white  or  coloured  have  fallen  into  disfavour. 
The  high  visibility  of  these  firmly  established  groups,  their  unwillingness  in 
the  past  to  seek  any  sort  of  a  popular  footing,  has  forced  these  groups  into  a 
defensive  role.  Failure  to  organize  on  the  pro\  incial  level  has  been  paralleled 
by  a  like  failure  to  organize  on  the  federal  lc\el. 

Business,  commercial  and  agricultural  interests  have  found  it  profitable 
to  form  combinations  on  a  federal  basis,  but  corresponding  pjolitical  organi¬ 
zations  have  not  emerged.  It  is  doubtful  —  should  such  organizations  attempt 
to  operate  on  a  federal  level— that  they  would  meet  with  any  more  success 
than  they  hav’e  received  on  the  provincial  levels. 

The  greater  nnitv  of  interest  and  contact  now  prevailing  are  less  likely  to 
lead  to  the  spilits  and  divisions  that  have  developed  insular-wise  in  the  popular 
])olitical  movements  in  the  jiast,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  establishment 
of  political  organizations  is  altogether  easy. 

'I’lie  economic  interests  whieli  arc  most  West  Indian-minded  are  those  that 
are  most  dependent  on  metropolitan  capital  and  trade.  In  the  ideological 
thinking  about  federation  the  unity  of  eeonomic  development  of  the  area 
has  been  stressed,  but  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  economic  confhet  between 
the  constituent  units  will  not  arise  and  hence  that  tlie  solidarity  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  groups  wall  be  automatic. 

Indeed  in  one  of  the  few  areas  where  the  economies  are  complementary 
rather  than  competitive  there  has  been  conflict:  that  is,  between  the  potential 
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provincial  unit  of  British  Guiana  and  the  other  members  of  the  federation. 
These  latter  endeavoured  at  the  meeting  of  the  Regional  Economic  Commit¬ 
tee  to  use  economic  pressure  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  greater  political 
unity.  It  was  thought  that  it  should  be  made  plain  to  British  Guiana  that  if 
she  wished  to  preserve  the  benefits  of  association  with  the  rest  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  such  association  must  be  whole-hearted  and  complete.  The  result  of  this 
was  however  not  to  induce  the  Guianese  to  become  federation-minded,  but 
to  touch  ofiF  an  anti-federation  campaign  of  great  vehemence. 

In  this  welter  of  conflicting  interests  there  is  one  hopeful  sign,  and  that  is 
the  emergence  of  the  Peoples’  National  Movement  in  Trinidad,  which  is  the 
first  popular  movement  interested  in  the  broader  West  Indies  to  come  to 
power  on  purely  “national”  issues,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  labour  and 
socialism.  The  Peoples’  National  Movement  was  however  modelled  on  the 
Peoples’  National  Party  of  Jamaica  and  is  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the 
Federal  Labour  Party.  If  the  “socialist”  bias  of  the  Peoples’  National  Move¬ 
ment  is  overcome  by  its  nationalism,  a  new  principle  of  organization  may 
emerge  which  will  put  an  end  to  the  capture  of  the  nationalist  movement  by 
labour,  and  may  leave  the  road  open  to  a  hvo-party  system  in  federal  politics.® 


WTIST  INDIAN-WIDE  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

Since  West  Indian  nationalism  is  still  very  largely  an  affair  of  the  elite 
groups  of  the  society  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  there  are  a  relatively 
large  number  of  professional  associations  organized  on  a  West  Indian- wide 
basis.  These  associations  are  of  importance,  not  only  because  of  their  role  in 
forming  public  opinion,  but  also  because  they  provide  a  framework  which 
ensures  that  the  West  Indian  nation  will  have  an  elite  devoted  to  tlie 
nationalist  cause,  and  one  which  is  not  likely  to  be  seduced  by  insular  affection. 

Not  all  these  associations  are  of  equal  significance  however,  and  we  have 
singled  out  for  special  attention  the  civil  servants,  barristers,  teachers  and  the 
journalists. 

One  outstanding  feature  of  most  of  these  associations  is  their  tendency  to 
follow  rather  than  precede  administrative  action.  Their  programmes  have 
developed  very  largely  as  a  response  to  the  initiative  of  the  imperial  power. 
There  is  consequently  a  certain  lack  of  dynamism  in  these  organizations.  Yet 
an  evaluation,  even  if  it  shows  them  relatively  weak,  is  requisite  and  im¬ 
portant,  because  herein  lies  the  material  with  which  the  new  nation  must 
build. 

Federation  of  the  Civil  Servants  of  the  West  Indies 

The  background  of  civil  service  development  in  the  West  Indies  must  be 
appreciated  if  the  role  of  the  federal  Civil  Service  Associations  in  fostering 

•However  in  May,  1957,  the  Federal  Labour  Party  accepted  progressive  nationalist  and 
trade  union  membership  and  the  P.N.M.  as  a  member. 
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unity  is  to  be  fully  understood.  Everywhere  in  the  West  Indies  there  has  been 
a  dual  recruitment  to  the  civil  service:  a  local  recruitment  through  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  school  certificate  or  some  equivalent  qualification;  and  the  re¬ 
cruitment  abroad  from  Great  Britain  through  the  Colonial  Office. 

Since  there  were  so  few  opportunities  for  mobility,  many  people  of  great 
ability  but  limited  education  were  in  fact  drawn  into  the  service  by  the  former 
method.  Hence  in  the  course  of  time  local  persons  were  able  to  rise  to  posi¬ 
tions  of  great  importance.  This  was  rendered  easier  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
professional  services,  West  Indians  possessing  the  appropriate  'qualifications 
were  able  to  hold  their  own  in  competition. 

In  the  course  of  time  this  partial  West  Indianization  of  the  civil  service 
gave  rise  to  a  full  demand  for  complete  West  Indianization.  At  first  the 
struggle  took  place  in  terms  of  the  “local  man”,  who  may  or  may  not  have 
been  white.  Eventually,  however,  it  developed  as  a  struggle  of  the  coloured 
West  Indian  for  equality  of  rights. 

The  extremely  limited  experience  of  the  West  Indian  civil  servant  naturally 
placed  him  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  other  members  of  the 
Colonial  Service  when  he  competed  for  senior  appointments.  Consequently, 
tliere  arose  a  demand  from  among  the  civil  servants  of  the  area  for  the 
broadening  of  the  structure  of  the  civil  service  in  order  to  permit  West  Indians 
to  obtain  a  wider  experience.  The  Royal  Commission  of  1938  considered  this 
point  of  view  which  was  later  vigorously  advocated  by  the  Caribbean  Labour 
Movement  and  the  Federation  of  Civil  Service  Associations  and  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  the  support  of  popular  political  opinion. 

What  was  envisaged  was  not  a  closed  civil  service  (such  a  development 
was  considered  detrimental )  but  the  expansion  of  opportunity  for  West  Indian 
civil  servants.  The  colour  bar  was  believ  ed  to  operate  against  the  West  Indian 
in  the  general  colonial  service;  and  hence  a  compensatory  mechanism  had  to 
be  specially  created. 

Whatever  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  colour  bar  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  there  was  no  great  desire  on  the  part  of  West  Indian  civil  servants 
to  move  out  of  the  West  Indies.  The  factor  of  colour  may  have  operated  in¬ 
directly  here,  for  though  few  “incidents”  can  be  cited  in  which  coloured  West 
Indians  were  overlooked  for  promotion  elsewhere,  the  majority  of  those  who 
moved  into  the  general  colonial  service  were  undoubtedly  white.  Nor  were 
civil  servants  anxious  to  move  from  one  area  to  another.  In  a  sense  West 
Indianism  was  forced  upon  the  civil  servant  as  a  tactical  move  in  the  struggle 
for  senior  appointments.  The  argument  in  favour  of  a  West  Indian  civil  service 
and  of  unification  has  often  been  paralleled  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the^ 
larger  territories  to  keep  their  civil  service  as  closed  as  possible.  Protests,  for¬ 
mal  and  informal,  have  even  cleveloped  over  the  appointment  of  other  West 
Indians;  and  there  has  been  in  fact  much  more  opposition  than  appears,  on 
the  surface. 

Officially  the  movement  was  conceived  primarily  in  terms  of  recruiting 
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people  of  talent  from  the  smaller  territories  and  providing  them  with  a  larger 
scope  in  the  bigger  territories.  Such  a  movement  could  hardly  prove  congenial 
to  the  civil  servants  of  these  latter  colonies,  who  were  themselves  searching 
vigorously  for  opportunities  for  their  own  advancement  —  unless  of  course 
there  was  a  compensatory  movement  through  the  creation  of  a  federal  struc- 
tiu'e. 

The  Federation  of  Civil  Service  Associations  has  perhaps  been  the  organiza¬ 
tion  with  the  most  direct  interest  in  the  formation  of  a  federal  unit.  Like  the 
other  federal  organizations  we  have  been  considering  they  have  been  more 
concerned  with  the  pressing  of  similar  claims  than  with  inter-regional  and 
federal  organization  as  such. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  such  an  organization  was  that  in  its  earlier 
stages  it  led  to  those  inter-personal  contacts  which  rendered  movement  from 
one  territory  to  another  psychologically  less  difficult.  The  process  of  common 
training  of  civil  servants  in  the  United  Kingdom;  the  institution  of  courses 
for  similar  purposes  by  the  Extra  Mural  Department  of  the  University  College 
of  tlie  West  Indies;  the  very  existence  of  the  latter  organization;  the  regional 
conferences  of  statisticians,  agriculturalists,  financial  secretaries;  the  meetings 
of  the  Regional  Labour  Board  —  all  these  have  served  to  produce  a  contact 
between  civil  servants  wliich  has  rendered  the  meetings  of  the  Federation  of 
Civil  Service  Associations  somewhat  less  significant  than  heretofore.  This  re¬ 
fers  of  course  to  the  narrow  and  restricted  role  of  increasing  personal  contact; 
for  obviously  the  agreement  to  create  a  new  federal  political  structure  has 
increased  enormously  the  importance  of  the  federal  organization  of  the  civil 
servants. 

The  Federation  itself  was  formed  in  1944.  In  1947  it  presented  a  memoran¬ 
dum  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  connection  with  the  Montego 
Bay  Conference.  It  was  an  extremely  circumspect  document.  As  befitted  a  civil 
service  organization  it  did  not  concern  itself  with  problems  of  politics,  but 
with  the  allocation  of  posts  that  were  in  the  gift  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  local  authorities  on  the  other. 

The  Federation  of  Civil  Servants  has  of  course  been  interested  in  pursuing 
general  questions  of  the  organization  of  the  civil  service,  but  also  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  unification  and  federalization  of  tlie  West  Indian  service.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  expressed  itself  in  general  agreement  with  the  principle  of  unification 
as  set  out  in  the  Holmes  report.  The  specific  criteria  laid  down  there  for  uni¬ 
fying  a  service  ensured  that  unification  would  only  take  place  where  it  led  not 
only  to  increased  efficiency  but  also  to  increased  opportunity  as  demanded  by 
the  civil  servants.  Altliough  unification  can  proceed  without  federalization  of 
the  service,  both  procedures  possess  this  in  common,  that  resultant  structures 
tend  to  be  based  on  the  level  of  the  higher  salary  scales  involved.  In  the  case 
of  tlie  proposed  federation  for  instance,  the  salaries,  leave  conditions,  subsis¬ 
tence  allowances  will  be  based  on  the  prevailing  practice  in  the  best  areas. 

Since  one  of  the  main  functions  of  the  Association  has  been  straightforward 
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trade  unionism,  one  of  watching  over  the  material  interests  of  the  civil  ser¬ 
vant,  such  a  development  would  hardly  antagonize  it.  Moreover,  the  growth 
of  a  federal  service  must  lead  to  increased  avenues  of  promotion.  There  was 
possibility  of  conflict  here  between  the  Association  and  the  federal  authorities, 
because  the  1956  London  Conference  rec'ommended  the  recruitment  of  able 
West  Indians  from  outside  the  service,  but  in  practice  these  have  been  so 
few  in  number  as  to  present  no  problem. 

The  other  main  issues  on  which  the  Association  has  fought  have  been  the 
West  Indianization  of  the  civil  service  and  its  professional  integrity  and  free¬ 
dom  from  political  control.  Both  of  these  have  significance  for  the  developing 
federal  structure.  The  issue  of  West  Indianization  is  likely  to  'arise,  because 
the  administrative  structure  of  a  regional  nature  has  been  largely  imperial 
in  inspiration  and  non-West  Indian  in  composition. 

The  Caribbean  Bar  Association 

The  Caribbean  Bar  Association  is  one  of  the  latest  of  federal  organizations, 
but  is  likely  to  prove  in  the  long  run  one  of  the  most  important.  The  lawyers 
in  the  West  Indies  share  with  the  doctors  high  status  in  the  society. 
The  latter  were  themselves  one  of  tlie  first  groups  to  become  organized  on 
a  Caribbean  basis,  and  for  many  years  they  have  published  a  Caribbean 
Medical  Journal.  Their  organizational  efforts  have,  however,  been  without 
much  social  impact,  even  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  the  medical  services  them¬ 
selves.  Lawyers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  close  to  the  problems  of  politics 
in  general  and  federation  in  particular  that  the  existence  of  such  an  organiz¬ 
ation  is  unlikely  to  be  without  some  effect. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  West  Indian  lawyers  took  place  in  1916  when  there 
was  a  meeting  of  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  to  consider  the  creation  of  a 
West  Indian  Court  of  Appeal  and  to  explore  the  possibility  of  greater  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  laws.  This  meeting  resulted  in  the  recommendation  that  there 
should  be  such  a  Court  and  one  was  in  fact  established  shortly  thereafter. 

More  than  thirty  years  later  (in  1952)  the  Conference  of  Barristers  of  the 
British  Caribbean  was  held  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  with  one  of  its  prime 
objectives  being  the  setting  up  of  a  permanent  West  Indian  Court  of  Appeal. 
This  w'as  only  one  item  on  the  agenda,  others  being  the  creation  of  a  Carib¬ 
bean  Bar  Association  and  the  appointments  to  the  judiciary.  These  deliber¬ 
ations  had,  therefore,  a  direct  bearing  on  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Supreme  Court  and  appear  indeed  to  have  been  provoked  by  the  imminence 
of  federation. 

In  their  recommendations  the  Caribbean  Bar  Conference  made  proposals 
which  appear  to  the  writer  to  be  more  appropriate  to  the  West  Indian  situ¬ 
ation  than  are  the  findings  of  the  report  of  the  Judicial  Commissioner.  Unlike 
the  latter  they  argued  for  a  Court  of  Appeal  which  would  have  appellate 
jurisdiction  alone.  Qualifications  for  appointment  to  the  Court  should  be  that 
one  should  either  have  held  high  judicial  office,  be  a  member  of  the  inner 
bar  —  or  be  a  member  of  the  outer  bar  of  fifteen  years  standing. 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  question  of  West  Indian  appointments 
cropped  up  in  the  discussions,  and  that  the  proposal  that  such  a  Court  should 
be  created  was  considered  by  one  opponent  to  be  a  device  whereby  English¬ 
men  could  be  excluded  from  senior  judicial  appointments;  for,  several  years 
later,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  new  federation,  when  appointed,  was  found 
to  be  an  Englishman,  and  this  appointment  was  to  draw  forth  a  stream  of 
protest,  most  vehemently  of  all  from  the  Caribbean  Bar  Association. 

At  the  Conference  tliere  was  some  discussion  on  the  need  for  uniformitv 
of  laws,  but  more  important  were  the  recommendations  with  regard  to  the 
system  of  admission  to  practice  in  the  various  territorial  units.  The  right  to 
practise  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  each  colony  was  regulated  by  its  own  separ¬ 
ate  formalities.  In  recent  years,  particularly  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  air 
communication,  a  few  of  the  leading  barristers  of  the  area  have  practised 
within  several  territories,  by  securing  a  separate  admission  on  each  occasion. 
The  position,  is  however,  somewhat  more  complicated  than  this  because  of 
the  persistence,  up  to  the  present  time,  in  St.  Lucia,  of  local  barristers  skilled 
in  the  ancient  French  Law,  and  the  custom  in  some  of  the  smaller  islands 
and  in  British  Guiana,  of  allowing  barristers  to  practise  as  solicitors.  In  actual 
practice  the  unific  ation  of  the  judicial  system  by  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
Supreme  Court  is  likely  to  make  this  matter  of  professional  qualification  of 
greater  importance  than  the  issue  of  uniformity  of  laws,  which  used  to  be 
urged  as  a  pre-condition  of  federation. 

The  Caribbean  Bar  Association  has  held  no  further  meetings  since  1952, 
but,  with  the  growth  in  importance  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  and  the 
movement  towards  independence,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  strong  pres¬ 
sure  to  render  the  British-derived  system  of  justice  more  autonomous.  This 
point  of  view  gets  overwhelming  support  from  the  experience  of  the  Domin¬ 
ions  and  other  members  of  the  Commonwealth.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Caribbean  Bar  Association  is  likely  to  come  increasingly  into  promi¬ 
nence  and  to  grow  in  importance.  It  is  of  interest  therefore  to  see  that  the 
Association  itself  arose  almost  contemporaneously  with  the  efforts  to  bring 
out  a  Caribbean  Law  Journal  in  Jamaica  and  that  this  project  received  en¬ 
thusiastic  support  at  the  Conference. 

The  Caribbean  Union  of  Teachers 

The  elementary  school  teachers  of  the  British  West  Indies  play  a  very 
special  role  in  the  social  structure.  In  a  society  in  which  education  is  not 
as  widespread  as  it  might  be  the  school  teacher  enjoys  a  special  status  and 
shows  a  general  competence  which  leads  to  his  being  called  upon  to  serve 
many  purposes.  At  the  same  time  the  teachers,  unlike  other  professional 
groups,  are  closer  to  the  masses  both  in  origin  and  in  social  class  terms.  Con¬ 
sequently,  with  the  development  of  political  consciousness,  school  teachers 
have  played  an  active  role  in  political  and  public  life;  and  where  there  have 
been  legislative  and  administrative  barriers  to  their  participation  in  politics 
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there  have  been  demands  that  teachers  should  be  allowed  to  take  part  freely 
in  politics.  The  importance  of  the  part  which  teachers  play  in  public  life  is 
likely  to  be  increased  ^vith  the  achievement  of  West  Indian  federation,  since 
the  inculcation  of  West  Indian  sentiment  is  now  likely  to  become  a  major 
focus  of  concern. 

Of  all  the  professional  groups  the  teachers  were  one  of  the  first  to  become 
organized  on  a  “Caribbean”  basis.  One  reason  for  this  was  the  greater  contact 
made  possible  by  the  existence  of  regular  school  holidays;  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  contacts  between  the  smaller  and  the  larger  territories  of  the  Southern 
Caribbean  through  the  lack  of  adequate  training  facilities  in  the  former. 
Long  before  the  establishment  of  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies 
with  its  regional  interest  in  the  problem  of  education,  the  idea  of  a  Central 
Training  College  for  the  whole  of  the  Southern  Caribbean  had  been  mooted. 
It  was  first  put  forward  at  the  Regional  Conference  on  Education  in  Trinidad 
in  1920  and  it  was  later  recommended  by  the  Marriot-Mayhew  Commission. 
Appropriate  action  was  actively  contemplated  for  several  years,  but  nothing 
concrete  has  so  far  emerged. 

Further,  the  primary  school  teachers  everywhere  in  the  West  Indies  suf¬ 
fered  from  similar  discontents.  While  they  owed  no  allegiance  to  any  com¬ 
mon  federal  employing  agency  their  complaints,  their  social-class  background 
and  their  interests  appeared  so  identical  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  contact 
produced  a  Caribbean-wide  organization. 

The  organization  itself  was  founded  in  1935  and  its  aims  and  objects  natur¬ 
ally  encompass  West  Indian  issues.  Among  these  are  the  following: 

to  associate  and  unite  the  teachers  of  the  Caribbean  area. 

to  provide  means  for  the  co-operation  of  teachers  and  the  expression  of  collective 

opinion  upon  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  education  and  the  teaching  profession. 

to  improve  the  condition  of  education  in  the  Caribbean  area  and  to  obtain  unifonnitx’ 

of  standards  in  the  educational  system,  due  regard  being  paid  to  local  conditions. 

to  advocate  a  common  standard  of  qualification  for  the  teachers  of  the  Caribbean  area. 

The  Union’s  constitution  provided  for  the  holding  of  a  conference  every  two 
years  in  a  different  territory.  This  was  probably  the  most  important  contribu¬ 
tion  which  the  Union  has  made  and  could  make  to  the  development  of  West 
Indian  unity. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Caribbean  Labour  Congress  there  were  few  Carib¬ 
bean-wide  organizational  matters  that  they  could  tackle.  The  educational 
problems  of  the  various  areas  were  undoubtedly  similar,  but  the  solution  of 
the  local  problems  could  hardly  be  solved  by  federal  concern  in  the  absence 
of  anv  federal  power.  Further,  the  organization  of  public  opinion  around 
these  issues  was  probably  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  the  highly  dramatic 
labour  struggles  of  the  Caribbean  Labour  Congress. 

While  federal  associations  are  now  proliferating,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Caribbean  Union  of  Teachers  was  one  of  the  few  voluntary  bodies 
to  submit  memoranda  to  the  Montego  Bay  Conference.  In  this  they  advo¬ 
cated  the  interchange  of  teachers  in  the  region  with  the  object  of  spreading 
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benefits  from  one  area  to  another.  They  suggested  the  celebration  of  August  1 
(the  anniversary  of  emancipation)  as  Caribbean  Day,  and  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  Central  Training  College  for  the  area. 

When  they  discussed  specific  disabilities  and  obstacles  the  only  Caribbean¬ 
wide  problems  they  stated  were  (i)  the  need  for  increased  salaries  for 
teachers  everywhere  and  (ii)  the  need  for  tlie  abolition  of  the  dual  system 
of  educational  control.  However,  since  the  latter  system  has  shown  itself  ex¬ 
tremely  resilient  in  its  resistance  to  local  state  control  it  was  unlikely  that  any 
form  of  West  Indian  control  could  be  introduced.  What  was  in  fact  recom¬ 
mended  was  that  there  should  be  insular  or  territorial  control  of  schools. 
There  was  no  suggestion  that  it  should  be  made  a  federal  matter. 

It  is  interesting  in  understanding  the  derivative  character  of  West  Indian 
radicalism  to  note  that  the  one  “federal”  demand,  that  for  a  Central  Training 
College,  was  the  product  of  the  government-organized  regional  conference  on 
education  held  in  Trinidad  in  1920. 

The  Caribbean  Union  of  Teachers  has  not  received  the  wide  publicity 
given  the  labour  movement,  because  it  has  not  been  involved  in  dramatic 
instances  of  conflict  such  as  characterize  the  latter  movement.  Yet  it  has  found 
itself  involved  in  disputes  within  the  individual  territories  which  have  served 
to  reproduce  something  of  the  same  solidarity  as  in  the  case  of  the  labour 
movement  .  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Union  became  involved  in  1951  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  Trinidad  and  Tobago  Teachers’  Union  and  the  Ministry 
of  Education.  The  most  important  and  widespread  of  these  issues  was  the 
recent  (1956)  dispute  in  the  Windward  Islands,  when  the  affiliated  member 
unions  in  the  various  islands  threatened  to  take  strike  action  because  of  the 
insuflBciency  of  proposed  increases  in  pay. 

Such  action  involving  the  Union  in  the  de-federated  units  came  at  a  time 
when  the  federal  idea  and  the  federal  notion  of  co-operation  were  at  their 
highest,  and  gave  to  the  Caribbean  Union  of  Teachers  a  great  deal  of  pub¬ 
licity  which  may  increase  their  importance  in  federal  public  life.  The  actual 
achievement  of  federation  has  urged  the  Caribbean  Union  of  Teachers  into 
new  life  and  they  are  agitating  for  federal  action  in  education.  At  their  eighth 
biennial  Conference  held  in  Antigua  in  1956  the  note  of  nationalism  was  in¬ 
sistent  and  urgent.®  The  Presidential  address  concerned  itself  directly  with 
this  theme: 

“This  is  the  first  National  Conference  of  Teachers  to  be  held  in  these  islands  in  the  long 
history  of  the  British  West  Indies.  For  the  first  time  since  our  ancestors  peopled  these 
i.slands  we  meet,  not  as  Antiguans,  not  as  Vincentians,  not  as  Trinidadians,  Barbadians 
or  Jamaicans  —  segmented  and  separate  —  each  Association  concerned  primarily  with 
the  welfare  of  the  island  it  represents.  Totl.av  we  meet  as  the  Teachers  of  a  Nation 
with  status  identical  with  that  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  in  England,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America  or  the  Canadian  Teachers 
Federation.  We  meet,  fellow-delegates,  as  the  Teachers  of  the  British  Caribbean  Fed¬ 
eration  —  the  latest  addition  to  the  old  established  nations  of  the  world. 

“This  means  that  we  have  joined  the  world  family  of  nations  with  all  the  rights,  pri¬ 
vileges  and  responsibilities  that  bear  upon  that  e.valted  position,  and  from  which  alone 
issue  legislation,  power  and  influence  which  can  affect  the  welfare  of  not  only  a  few 
hundred  square  miles  of  territory  but  the  whole  world.” 

■The  quotations  from  this  conference  are  from  unpublished  sources. 
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Further,  since  there  would  be  need  for  an  immediate  radical  change  in 
almost  everything  connected  with  national  life  a  considerable  expansion  of 
education  on  all  levels  was  needed.  The  voung  nation  needed  immediately  to 
have  a  rich  reservoir  of  educated  men  and  women  to  get  it  started  and  to 
keep  it  going,  but  it  was  equally  necessary  to  have  a  Caribbean-wide  literate 
electorate  capable  of  thinking  critically  for  itself.  There  was  also  need  for  a 
new  content  in  education. 

The  kind  of  nationalism  outlined  by  the  President,  although  enthusiastic, 
did  not  go  to  absurd  lengths.  It  was  tempered  by  its  subordination  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  spiritual  values  and  the  task  of  preseiving  these  values  was  to 
be  shared  with  a  “militant  Caribbean  Church”. 

'fhe  resolutions  passed  at  this  Conference  showed  the  same  ambivalence 
as  the  other  federal  organizations.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise  in  view  of  the 
rapidly  changing  situation.  The  immediate  problems  had  to  be  tackled  in 
terms  of  the  existing  units,  the  long-range  ones  in  terms  of  anticipated  dev'elop- 
ments.  One  of  the  most  important  demands  was  that,  because  of  its  para¬ 
mount  importance,  education  should  be  made  a  federal  matter  and  that  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Education  in  the 
Federal  Government.  Yet  at  the  same  time  as  the  demand  for  centralization 
and  national  control  was  being  made  there  was  the  affirmation  of  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  denominational  interest.  Clearly,  however,  the  nationalist  feeling  was 
dominant.  The  resolution  requesting  a  federal  Ministry  spoke  of  the  need  tor 
a  system  for  the  new  Caribbean  Federation,  and  of  “the  burning  desire  for 
closer  affinity  in  flie  hearts  of  all  West  Indians”. 

The  ideology  of  the  Caribbean  teachers  finds  its  most  explicit  expression  in 
a  Memorandum  submitted  by  the  Teachers’  Union  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
This  urged  the  development  of  education  on  indigenous  lines.  This  should  bo 
oriented  towards  serving  the  needs  of  the  Caribbean  peoples  “who,  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  have  been  struggling  for  freedom  of  thought  and  activit)’ 
in  Western  civilization,  but  who  have  been  fed  on  material  foreign  to  their 
needs”.  To  this  end  research  in  West  Indian  culture  should  be  undertaken  in 
colleges  and  university  so  that  the  teachers  in  these  institutions  might  build 
up  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  West  Indian  heritage  and  West  Indian  achievement; 
textbooks  in  the  elementary  and  secondary'  schools  —  and  in  particular  the 
textbooks  of  history  —  should  be  WTitten  with  a  Caribbean  bias. 

This  nationalist  sentiment  led  to  the  espousal  of  centralized  training  col¬ 
leges,  but  was  forced  to  come  to  terms  with  the  strength  of  the  denominational 
control.  But  even  with  the  compromise  arrangements  proposed,  nationalism 
still  asserted  itself.  Training  Colleges  for  teachers  should  be  maintained  or 
assisted  by  the  state  without  discrimination  as  to  race  or  religion,  while  pro¬ 
vision  should  at  the  same  time  be  made  for  the  recruitment  of  the  greater 
percentage  of  staff,  lay  or  religious,  from  West  Indians  in  all  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  In  keeping  with  this  West  Indianism,  “the  West  Indian  Churches,  if 
they  are  to  take  their  proper  place  in  the  education  of  future  West  Indians, 
must  be  made  more  indigenous”. 
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The  Conference  itself  was  obviously  in  broad  agreement  with  these  views, 
which  were  more  or  less  in  keeping  with  the  ideology  of  the  Union  over  the 
years.  It  urged  that  certificates  of  competency,  recognized  throughout  the 
Caribbean,  should  be  introduced;  inter-island  exchanges  and  visits  of  school 
children  should  be  arranged;  machinery  designed  to  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  a  common  curriculum  should  be  set  up. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  bold  and  inspired  remarks  of  the  President  the  agitation 
still  had  to  proceed  along  insular  and  provincial  lines.  It  was  to  the  respective 
governments  as  the  de  facto  controllers  of  education  that  the  resolutions  call¬ 
ing  for  more  schools,  adequate  teacher-training  and  adequate  salaries  had  to 
be  addressed. 

The  Federal  Government  of  the  “new  nation”  had  not  in  fact  yet  come 
into  being,  but  clearly  agreement  on  its  establishment  and  the  prospect  thereof 
had  given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  Caribbean  Union  of  Teachers. 

It  is  indeed  likely  that  opinions  regarding  the  role  of  education  in  the 
creation  of  a  federal  nation  will  be  increasingly  heard.  Because  of  the  limited 
knowledge  of  other  areas,  people  are  conscious  of  the  need  for  greater  in¬ 
formation.  Nationalism  as  a  matter  of  sentiment  and  feeling  is  becoming  more 
fully  appreciated.  Nor  do  the  “competent  authorities”  appear  to  be  unaware 
of  the  problem  since  one  of  the  first  appointments  to  the  Federal  Government 
was  an  infe-mation  Officer,  whose  duties  will  be  concerned  with  the  dissemin¬ 
ation  of  information  about  the  West  Indian  federation  and  its  new  government. 

The  Garibbean  Press  and  the  Problem  of  CoMxrtrNiCATiONS 

The  problem  of  lack  of  communication  has  important  sociological  conse¬ 
quences  precisely  for  those  groups  which  we  have  bqen  describing.  The  key 
groups  in  producing  national  unity  are  those  that  comprise  the  elite  of  the 
society  —  a  fact  which  gives  a  tremendous  significance  to  air  travel.  Although 
the  amount  of  freight  carried  by  air  has  been  minimal,  air  travel  has  facili¬ 
tated  the  contact  between  policy-making  groups.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  1926  the  West  Indian  Conference  was  held  in  London  because  it  was 
easier  to  assemble  a  fully  West  Indian  group  there  than  in  any  of  the  West 
Indian  islands.  Again,  at  the  first  West  Indian  Press  Conference  held  in  Bar¬ 
bados  in  1929,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  West  Indian  delegates,  although 
in\ited  to  the  British  Empire  Press  Conference  in  Jamaica  in  1923,  were  un¬ 
able  to  attend  due  to  lack  of  communications. 

One  reason  therefore  for  the  paucity  of  organizations  operating  on  a  fed¬ 
eral-wide  basis  has  been  this  relative  poverty  of  communications.  Usually,  when 
this  term  is  used  in  connection  with  the  West  Indies,  people  think  merely  of 
transport,  of  the  shipping  and  air  facilities  of  the  area.  Much  more  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  organization  is  the  extreme  parochialism  of 
the  press  and  radio. 

For  many  years  the  lack  of  contact  of  one  island  with  another  through  such 
media  was  most  marked.  Latterly  the  position  has  improved  for  a  variety  of 
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reasons.  In  the  Southern  Caribbean  airplane  services  have  made  Trinidad 
newspapers  available  fairly  regularly  to  readers  in  the  other  islands.  Both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  technical  production,  as  well  as  content,  these  newspapers 
tend  to  be  superior  to  the  local  ones  available.  At  the  present  time  the  Trinidad 
Guardian  is  considered  their  main  source  of  news  by  many  educated  people 
in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands.  As  a  result  of  this  new  clientele  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  West  Indian  news,  particularly  in  the  wider  circu¬ 
lating  Sunday  Guardian.  Attempts  to  introduce  other  papers  into  Trini¬ 
dad  have  not  met  with  a  like  success,  and  indeed  several  are  on  the  defensive 
in  their  own  territories. 

In  Jamaica  the  Daily  Gleaner  has  consciously  made  some  effort  to  counter 
the  prevailirg  parochialism.  For  a  brief  period  the  Gleaner  ran  a  special 
weekly  page  devoted  to  the  neighbouring  colony  of  British  Honduras,  and 
since  the  London  Conference  of  1953  a  substantially  larger  amount  of  West 
Indian  information  is  published.  Regional  meetings,  conferences  and  councils 
have  all  sej  ved  to  bring  West  Indian  news  to  the  fore,  but  it  is  still  correct 
to  say  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  journals 
published  in  the  West  Indies  where  affairs  in  the  entire  territory  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed  accurately  or  systematically.  At  the  moment  one  can  perhaps  follow  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  area  more  intelligently  in  the  West  India  Committee  Circular  than 
in  any  journal  published  within  the  British  West  Indies.  To  some  extent  the 
Caribbean  Monthly  Bulletin  published  by  the  Caribbean  Commission  per¬ 
forms  a  useful  function,  but  covers  a  much  wider  area. 

SometI.ing  of  the  same  position  as  obtains  with  the  Press  exists  with  regard 
to  broadcasting.  In  nearly  every  area  broadcasting  is  commercially  organized. 
Time  is  usually  reserved  for  government  programmes  and  educational  pur¬ 
poses.  Government  Broadcasting  Officers  have  also  been  appointed.  But  in  no 
case  ha^  e  broadcasting  services  been  pursued  with  any  vigour,  nor  have  they 
been  organized  with  a  real  regional  intention. 

Since  the  commercial  markets  are  for  the  most  part  organized  on  an  in¬ 
sular  or  territorial  basis,  the  commercial  radio  is  also  directed  towards  the 
local  audience.  Occasionally,  in  the  case  of  inter-colonial  cricket  tournaments 
and  the  like,  there  are  broadcasts  which  are  \Vest  Indian-wide  in  scope,  but 
even  in  these  cases  the  local  advertisements  intrude  to  rob  them  of  a  truly 
regional  character.  The  University  College  of  the  West  Indies  has  also  at¬ 
tempted  in  its  recordings  to  give  to  its  broadcasts  a  Caribbean  flavour,  as 
they  are  directed  to  a  larger  West  Indian  audience. 

Yet,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Press,  the  metropolitan  country  is  the  most 
reliable  source,  so  in  order  to  get  broadcasts  of  a  truly  West  Indian  character, 
we  have  to  turn  to  the  special  series  of  B.B.C.  broadcasts  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  formation  of  the  Caribbean  Press  Association  does  not  appear  to  have 
materially  affected  the  situation.  It  is  essentially  an  organization  of  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  journalists  themselves  remain  largely  unorganized  on  a  Caribbean 
basis.  Unlike  the  other  groups  we  have  discussed,  the  journalists  belong,  par- 
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ticularly  in  the  West  Indies,  to  a  marginal  profession.  They  are  part  em¬ 
ployees  and  part  professionals,  and  with  the  particular  conception  of  the 
Press  prevailing  in  the  area  it  is  unlikely  that  much  effort  to  bring  about  Carib¬ 
bean  federation  can  be  expected  from  this  source.  They  are  likely  to  follow 
in  the  wake  rather  than  precede  opinion. 


IL  FEDERAL  INSTITUTIONS: 

UNIVERSITY  AND  CHURCH 
Introductory  Note 

The  Church  and  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  which  we  are  about  to 
examine  are  in  a  sense  voluntary  associations.  But  although  they  do  not  come 
under  direct  governmental  control,  and  preserve, their  autonomy,  their  special 
relationship  with  government  does  in  fact  affect  their  character.  The  position 
with  regard  to  the  Church  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  Barbados 
the  Church  of  England  still  remains  established,  while  in  Trinidad  the  reli¬ 
gious  grant  is  given  to  all  religions,  Christian  and  non-Christian  alike,  not 
merely  for  specific  educational  work,  but  on  general  grounds. 

The  voluiitary  character  of  these  associations  is  reflected  in'  the  fact  that 
the  grant  of  public  funds  has  not  led  to  the  expectation  that  either  the  Church 
or  the  University  should  be  subser\  icnt  to  the  governmental  will.  Indeed,  the 
Church  has  taken  vigorous  exception  to  specific  governmental  measures;  and 
on  such  occasions  there  has  been  no  threat  of  withdrawal  of  funds.  It  has 
retained  its  spiritual  leadership  and  the  recognition  of  its  special  role  as  the 
repository  of  tlie  ultimate  values  upon  which  the  social  order  is  based. 

At  the  same  time  the  very  recognition  of  the  Church  and  University  places 
tliem  in  a  special  position  so  that  they  are  more  properly  described  as  “insti¬ 
tutions”  rather  than  associations.  In  our  particular  context  these  institutions 
are  of  special  interest,  because  both  are  universalistically  oriented,  the 
Christian  message  being  open  to  the  whole  world,  and  the  field  of  science  and 
scholarship  recognizing,  theoretically,  no  national  frontiers.  Both  these  insti¬ 
tutions,  however,  tend  to  become  organized  on  national  lines  and  this  pro¬ 
duces  a  conflict  with  their  universalistic  values.  There  is  the  further  compli¬ 
cation  that  in  the  case  of  the  West  Indies  these  institutions  are  largely  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  European  cultural  inheritance,  while  the  emerging  nationalism 
to  some  extent  seeks  its  own  distinctive  symbols  in  the  non-European  tradition. 

Higher  Education  and  West  Indian  Nationalism 

The  experience  of  West  Indian  students  at  uni\  ersities  abroad  has  been 
one  of  the  major  sources  of  West  Indian  nationalism.  But  there  have  existed 
minor  organizations  which  have  served  to  foster  West  Indian  sentiment  —  the 
Imperial  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture  and  the  University  College  of  the 
West  Indies. 
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The  first  proposals  to  establish  a  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture  in  the  West 
Indies  were  well  received.  In  part  this  was  based  on  the  belief  that  the  Col¬ 
lege  would  bring  much  direct  economic  gain  to  the  region,  but  also  because 
it  was  conceived  of  in  the  West  Indies  as  very  largely  a  West  Indian  institu¬ 
tion.  The  actual  decision  to  implement  the  scheme  for  an  imperial  institution 
in  the  West  Indies  was  hastened  by  the  willingness  of  most  of  the  West  Indian 
governments  to  co-operate  and  contribute. 

Indeed  in  Trinidad  the  decision  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  forerunners  of 
West  Indian  federation,  and  the  establishment  of  the  institution  as  a  means 
whereby  West  Indian  youth  would  be  able  to  overcome  the  prevailing  in¬ 
sularity  in  the  area.  This  illusion  as  to  the  West  Indian  character  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  was  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  West  Indian  contributions  continued  to 
be  an  important  part  of  the  governmental-derived  revenues  of  the  College; 
and  because  it  was  conceived  by  many  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  regional 
institutions  within  the  Colonial  Empire.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  recent  de¬ 
velopment  of  regional  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  various  parts  of  the 
Colonial  Empire,  has  led  to  an  increased  emphasis  on  its  regional,  in  contrast 
to  its  imperial,  functions. 

However,  the  Imperial  College  was  a  specialized  institution  and  was  not 
likely  to  lead  to  the  development  of  broad  thinking  on  “national”  issues.  Para¬ 
doxically,  it  serx'ed  as  a  source  of  West  Indian  unity  precisely  because  of  its 
imperial  nature.  There  were  widespread  allegations  of  colour  prejudice  in  the 
College  which  were  stoutly  denied,  but  which  none  the  less  tended  to  persist. 
In  addition,  however,  the  limited  numbers  of  West  Indians  who  passed 
through  the  institution  do  appear  to  have  developed  a  collective  solidarity 
and  led  the  Agricultural  Departments  of  the  area  to  possess  quite  early  a 
national  ratlier  than  an  insular  composition.  The  degree  of  local  identification 
with  the  institutions  is  seen  in  the  c-ontemporary  situation  in  the  reluctance 
to  develop  a  separate  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  College 
of  tlie  West  Indies. 

The  UMMiRsiTY  Collix;e  of  the  West  Indies 

The  creation  within  the  West  Indies  of  a  University  College  could  jKJtenti- 
ally  play  an  e.xtremely  important  part  in  the  fostering  of  West  Indian  nation¬ 
alism  and  sentiment.  The  actual  establishment  of  the  present  University  Col¬ 
lege  was  partly  a  product  of  accommodation  to  established  need,  and  partly 
the  result  of  thoughtful  reflection  on  the  likely  future  political  development 
of  the  area.  The  problem  of  placing  students  in  metlical  school  was  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  pressing  one,  and  the  decision  to  establish  a  University  College 
in  the  area  was  a  result  of  the  inability  of  British  and  Canadian  schools  to 
meet  the  demand  for  places  for  West  Indian  students,  and  of  the  offer  of 
McGill  University  to  set  up  a  medical  school  in  Trinidad.  However,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  which  considered  the  matter  placed  it  in  much  broader  perspective. 
The  time  was  approaching,  they  said,  when  British  influence  would  cease  to 
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be  direct  and  proximate  and  would  be  invisible  and  indirect.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  parting  gift  of  a  University  to  the  West  Indies  was  most  ap¬ 
propriate.  Further,  from  the  point  of  view  of  self-government  it  was  difficult 
to  see  how  the  West  Indies  could  proceed  to  self  determination  as  long  as  the 
dependence  on  others  for  higher  education  abroad  continued. 

The  University  College  was  to  create,  or  at  least  foster,  national  sentiment 
by  the  process  of  living  together.  The  proposed  institution  was  to  be  affili¬ 
ated  to  London,  but  the  Committee  envisaged  a  speedy  advance  to  autonomy, 
and  they  spoke  indifferently  of  a  University  College  or  a  University  according 
to  their  predilection. 

The  institution  that  has  been  established  as  a  result  of  that  report  is  still 
young  and  its  impact  upon  the  community  more  potential  than  realized.  Yet 
it  is  clear  that  its  effect  is  likely  to  be  that  envisaged  by  the  Committee.  At 
the  present  moment,  the  numbers  involved  are  small;  approximately  only  25 
per  cent  of  those  receiving  higher  education  do  so  at  the  University  College 
of  the  West  Indies.  But  its  subsequent  growth  into  a  national  institution  of 
tremendous  significance  for  the  area  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  University  College  is  finding  its  way  slowly  but  surely  towards  a  speci¬ 
alization  in  those  subjects  of  true  regional  significance,  or  those  disciplines  of 
general  importance  for  which  the  region  offers  special  opportunities.  Pro¬ 
jected  developments  in  agriculture,  geography  and  the  social  sciences  could 
help  to  give  higher  education  in  the  West  Indies  great  significance. 

In  the  meantime,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  assess  systematically  what 
the  effect  of  common  residence  within  the  West  Indies  has  meant.  None  the 
less,  there  is  a  general  agreement  on  the  broad  outlines  of  the  development. 
While  local  sentiments  and  attachments  persist,  this  is  overridden  by  a  general 
sentiment  of  West  Indian  unity.  If  we  look  at  the  results  of  students’  elections 
to  the  various  official  committees  it  is  clear  that  other  criteria  besides  insulaT 
affiliation  are  paramount.  Observers  have  commented  that  the  student  body 
is  as  yet  not  sufficiently  informed  on  Caribbean  affairs.  This  problem  is  in¬ 
timately  related  to  the  residential  nature  of  the  College.  The  decision  to  found 
a  residential  college  was  based  primarily  on  educational  considerations;  on  the 
well-accepted  grounds  that  the  informal  learning  acquired  at  a  university  is 
often  as  important  as  the  formal  instruction.  However,  there  is  no  inherent 
magic  in  the  fact  of  residence.  Criminologists,  in  their  discussions  of  correc¬ 
tional  detention,  have  constantly  reiterated  the  fact  that  institutional  residence 
is  one  of  the  most  efficient  ways  of  spreading  criminal  habits;  and  have  often 
referred  jokingly  to  the  approved  school  or  reformatory  as  the  high  school,  and 
the  prison  as  the  university  of  crime.  This  is  by  way  of  emphasizing  that  the 
educational  effect  of  residence  depends  first  of  all  on  the  contributions  which 
the  individual  members  make.  If  they  are  unable  to  make  any  positive  contri¬ 
butions,  the  result  is  a  reinforcement  of  juvenilism;  the  common  culture  of 
adolescent  trivia.  Much  of  the  criticism  of  American  college  life  is  directed 
in  these  terms.  The  answer  for  the  University  College  is  clearly  the 
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hastening,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  the  development  of  the  projected  subjects 
of  regional  significance,  not  merely  as  research  but  as  teaching  subjects. 

The  reach  of  the  University  into  the  community  depends  also  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  extra  mural  work,  and  above  all,  upon  the  acquisition  of  a 
permanent  staff,  of  whatever  national  origin,  dedicated  to  the  advancement 
of  the  West  Indies  as  well  as  to  science  and  scholarship. 

Since  it  will  almost  inevitably  cost  the  community  considerably  more  to 
educate  its  students  in  the  West  Indies  rather  than  abroad,  it  may  confidently 
be  assumed  that  a  self-governing  West  Indies  will  seek  to  justify  expenditure 
on  the  institution  in  nationalist  terms.  Consequently  the  contribution  of  the 
College  to  the  development  of  nationalism  is  likely  to  increase  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  time. 

The  Church  as  a  Federal  Institution 

In  the  period  following  emancipation  the  hvo  forces  working  most  steadily 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  former  slaves  into  the  new  social  order  were  the 
influence  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  influence  of  the  Church.  And 
it  would  not  be  far  off  the  mark  to  state  that  these  two  still  constitute  the 
most  liberalizing  forces  in  the  community. 

Yet  strangely  enough  the  Church  has  not  come  to  terms  with  the  emergent 
nationalism  of  the  area.  This  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  fact  that  its  univer- 
salistic  missionary  message  is  not  easily  adapted  to  nationalist  purposes.  But, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  world  such  adaptations  have  taken  place  without  much 
difficulty,  we  must  seek  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  West  Indies 
for  a  relevant  explanation. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  to  consider  is  the  fragmentation  of  religion 
in  the  British  Caribbean.  The  various  islands,  with  their  different  European 
backgrounds,  have  led  to  a  rich  denominational  diversity.  There  are  the  over¬ 
whelmingly  Roman  Catholic  areas  like  St.  Lucia  and  Dominica,  the  pre¬ 
dominancy  Catholic  like  Trinidad  and  Grenada,  the  predominantly  Protestant 
Jamaica  and  the  almost  wholly  Protestant  Barbados. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  area  still  very  largely  conceives  of 
itself  as  a  missionary  organization.  In  Trinidad,  for  instance,  the  bulk  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood  are  non-nati\-es  of  the  island.  This  has  undoubtedly 
greatly  influenced  the  inter-colonial  orientation.  While  more  recently  there 
have  been  local  recruits  to  the  priesthood,  none  of  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 
Catholic  Church  has  been  West  Indian.  The  situation  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  position  in  other  areas  of  the  world,  e.g.  Brazil,  where  recruitment 
into  the  priesthood  was  an  important  means  of  mobility  for  the  coloured 
population. 

The  Catholic  Church  possesses  the  most  universalistic  organization  of  all, 
even  if  it  faithfully  reflects  the  stratification  of  the  social  order.  The  occasional 
usage  of  the  term  “Church  of  England”  in  the  West  Indies  expresses  by  its 
very  nomenclature  the  absurdity  of  wedding  nationalism  to  universalism.  In 
its  own  organization,  too,  the  Church  of  England  reflects  the  changing  social 
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structure.  Organizationally,  it  possesses  bishops  in  the  several  dioceses  of 
British  Guiana,  Barbados,  Leewards  and  Windwards  and  British  Honduras, 
with  an  archbishop  overseeing  them  all.  The  ultimate  allegiance  and  control 
is  in  England,  and  the  appointments  of  bishops  and  archbishops  have  almost 
exclusively  been  held  by  Europeans.  The  first  coloured  West  Indian  to 
achieve  the  status  of  bishop  did  so  in  Jamaica  recently,  first  becoming  Bishop 
Suffragan  of  Kingston  and  then  Bishop  of  Jamaica.  The  tremendous  popular 
enthusiasm  and  welcome  which  was  given  on  his  election  to  office  indicated 
that  thought  w’as  moving  in  the  direction  of  an  autonomous  West  Indian 
Church.  But  the  repercussions  were  largely  confined  to  Jamaica. 

The  failure  of  this  Church  to  identify  itself  with  the  area  has  recently 
(1957)  been  commented  on  by  the  Church  Times,  where  it  is  stated  that 
difficulties  involved  in  recruiting  clergy  for  the  West  Indies  might  be  God's 
indirect  way  of  raising  up  a  native  ministry.  “It  is  most  disquieting”,  it  writes, 
“to  find  that  only  one  of  the  eight  Diocesan  Bishops  in  the  West  Indies  is 
a  genuine  West  Indian  by  race  and  colour”.  The  concept  of  the  “genuine 
West  Indian”  shows  how  inextricably  colour  and  nationalism  are  mixed,  for 
this  classification  obscured  the  fact  that  another  native  West  Indian  also  held 
a  bishopric.  The  article  produced  a  characteristic  response  from  a  writer  in 
the  Gleaner  who  stated  “that  to  speak  of  ‘West  Indians  by  race  and  colour’  is 
awkward.  'There  is  to  be  no  race,  no  colour,  no  snobbery  in  the  new  federa¬ 
tion.  Brotherhood,  equality  and  individual  welfare  are  the  beliefs  and  prayers 
of  the  new  nation”.  So  that  we  have  the  strange  phenomenon  of  the  particu- 
larist  principle  of  nationalism  pronouncing  the  need  for  equality  to  the  uni- 
versalistic  Church. 

Yet  the  Anglican  Church  has  not  been  without  an  influence.  Recruitment 
on  the  lower  levels,  although  limited,  led  to  a  certain  interchange  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  but  a  conscious  espousal  of  the  West  Indian  cause  as  such  has  not 
developed.  Again,  Codrington  College  was  for  a  long  time  the  sole  institution 
where  West  Indians  met,  albeit  in  small  numbers. 

Among  the  other  Christian  religions  there  is  perhaps  to  be  found  a  greater 
consciousness  and  awareness  of  the  national  problem.  Unlike  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Anglican  Church,  these  insh'tutions  have  been  largely  evange¬ 
lizing  organizations.  They  were  not  associated  with  the  established  regime, 
and  therefore  not  identified  as  churches  of  the  upper  classes. 

The  “national”  question  may  be  said  to  be  one  that  affects  all  churches 
alike.  But  the  problem  of  nativizing  the  ministry  is  more  acute  among  some 
groups  such  as  the  Presbyterian  missions  to  the  Indian  populations  of  Trinidad 
and  British  Guiana.  Everywhere  a  process  of  West  Indianization  is  in  fact 
taking  place,  but  for  a  multiplicity  of  reasons  is  far  from  complete. 

Among  the  churches  which  have  identified  themselves  most  closely  with 
the  West  Indian  cause  is  the  Methodist.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Council  a  certain  publicity  was  given  to  the  problem  of  federation. 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  much  of  this  was  due  to  the  West  Indian-mindedness 
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of  his  audience,  and  how  much  to  that  of  the  speaker  who  dealt  with  the 
subject  —  H.E.  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  who  happens  to  be  an  ardent 
Methodist.  Certainly  the  Wesleyans  who  organized  the  first  West  Indian  Con¬ 
ference  in  the  1880  s,  and  who  perhaps  have  relied  most  fully  on  voluntary 
effort  and  lay  participation,  can  with  the  best  grace  claim  theirs  to  be  a 
“West  Indian”  Church. 

The  position  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  is  well  summarized  by  a  Churchman 
who  recently  made  a  tour  of  the  Caribbean: 

“The  Churches  have  made  some  movements  in  the  direction  of  Caribbean  organization 
but  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  they  have  gone  very  far.  The  reason  is  partly,  perhaps 
largely,  economic.  Any  gathering  of  representatives  from  such  an  extensive  (and  sparsely 
populated)  area  must  necessarily  be  expensive  in  time  and  money.  Air  travel  can  save 
time  but  not  money.  The  only  organization  which  has  a  central  direction  for  the  Carib¬ 
bean  as  a  whole  is  the  Salvation  Army,  with  a  Commissioner  in  famaica.  The  Church 
in  the  Province  of  the  West  Indies  ( Anglican )  has  a  synod  of  which  hitherto  the  House 
of  Bishops  (some  eight  of  them)  has  met  from  time  to  time,  at  times  in  England  or 
the  U.S.A.  as  the  most  convenient  centre!  It  is  now  proposed  to  add  representatives  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  to  form  a  full  Svnod,  but  the  cost  of  such  regular  Synods  gives 
rise  for  concern.  It  should  be  added  that  there  are  other  Anglican  dioceses  in  the  area 
which  are  not  within  the  Province,  since  they  are  missionarv  dioceses  of  the  Protestant 
Episeopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  and  include  Cuba,  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  British  Methodists  have  been  developing  a  Carilibean  organiz¬ 
ation  in  the  shape  of  a  Provincial  Advisory  Committee  which  was  in  session  in  Antigua 
while  I  was  in  the  area;  over  half  a  century  ago  there  was  a  West  Indian  Conference 
which  came  to  an  untimely  end,  largely  for  financial  reasons."  (Privately  circulated). 

The  position  of  the  Christian  Church  is  not  aided  in  the  West  Indies  by  the 
fact  that  large  sections  of  the  population  of  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  are 
Hindu  and  Muslim.  This  has  led  not  merely  to  the  characteristic  problems 
of  the  multi-religious  society,  but  also  to  a  further  fragmentation  of  the  Church 
itself;  for  these  special  problems  of  the  Indians  led  to  a  special  organization 
of  Christian  effort.  The  Indians  have  therefore  come  to  be  the  special  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission,  an  organization  associated  both 
in  the  Indian  and  the  general  mind  with  this  work. 

The  multi-religious,  multi-denominational  character  of  the  Church  prevents 
its  acting  as  a  vehicle  of  West  Indian  nationalism.  The  two  and  seventy  jarring 
sects  themselves  face  the  problem  of  unity;  there  is  no  coincidence  of  racial 
and  national  affiliation  on  the  one  hand  and  religious  affiliation  on  the  other. 
Developments  in  the  Church  are  likely  to  follow  rather  than  precede  the  fed¬ 
eral-national  patterns. 


CONCLUSION 

A  review  of  the  West  Indian-wide  associations  in  existence  indicates  that 
there  is  a  basic  unity  of  outlook  in  these  organizations  in  spite  of  characteristic 
differences.  The  most  important  of  these  cleavages  are  those  between  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  and  the  other  associations  which  share  a  marked  identity  of 
outlook.  Another  important  one  is  that  between  the  institutions  of  the  Church 
and  the  University,  which  have  an  “established”  and  “public”  character,  and 
the  developing  sentiments  of  West  Indian  nationalism.  This  finds  expression 
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in  the  relative  isolation  of  these  institutions  from  popular  nationalism  and  in 
the  consequent  demand  that  arises  for  their  West  Indianization. 

Yet  the  most  significant  feature  of  these  cleavages  is  that  they  do  not  occur 
in  a  fashion  that  in  any  way  threatens  to  disrupt  West  Indian  development. 
Such  disagreements  as  have  developed  have  not  proceeded  on  a  provincial 
basis,  and  it  is  the  least  nationalist  association  (commerce)  which  has  shown 
itself  most  free  of  particularistic  ties,  while,  paradoxically  enough,  the  most 
nationalist  (labour)  has  been  most  markedly  particularistic. 

While  a  certain  amount  of  criticism  of  the  developing  University  College 
has,  naturally  enough,  been  forthcoming  there  has  been  so  far  no  demand 
that  it  should  be  organized  on  a  federal  basis.  Although  it  will  be  supported 
from  federal  government  funds,  it  is  not  a  federation  of  colleges  but  a  unitary 
institution,  and  this  is  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  the  Imperial  College  and 
Codrington  College,  a  fact  which  had  led  in  the  past  to  the  suggestion  of 
a  federal  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  organization  of  higher  education  in 
the  area.  In  like  manner,  while  the  separate  Churches  have  their  strength  in 
different  units,  these  have  no  general  social  significance.  The  cleavages  are, 
therefore,  merely  a  reflection  of  the  class  stratification  of  West  Indian  society. 
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The  Costs  And  Benefits  Of  Puerto  Rico's 
Fomento  Programmes* 

By 

David  F.  Ross 
I.  Introduction 

The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  “freely  associated”  with  the  United 
States  (as  the  Spanish  translation  of  ‘"commonwealth,”  estado  litre  asociado, 
expresses  it),  is  the  second  most  densely  populated  of  the  islands  that  fringe 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  also  the  only  one  which  is  wholly  within  the  U.S 
tariff  system  (the  U.S.  Virgins  and  Cuba  are  only  partially  within).  It  has 
about  half  an  acre  of  arable  land,  per  capita,  for  its  population  of  two  and 
a  quarter  million.  Massive  migration  to  the  U.S.  mainland  has  kept  the  popu¬ 
lation  from  growing  substantially  in  the  post-war  period,  but  has  not  reduced 
it.  Puerto  Ric.'»  is  self-governing  in  most  internal  matters,  and  controls  its 
own  public  revenue  system,  unlike  any  other  major  segment  of  the  U.S.  com¬ 
plex,  so  that  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  U.S.  in  which  complete  tax  exemption 
can  be  offered  as  a  lure  to  investment.  It  thus  has  both  the  occasion  and 
the  opportunity  for  a  development  programme,  and  the  programme  which  it 
has  developed  has  become  an  object  of  great  interest  and  intensive  study 
among  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  western  world.  This  programme, 
as  now  carried  out  by  the  Administracion  de  Fomento  Economico  ( Economic 
Development  Administration),  a  regular  government  agency  with  a  budget 
approaching  $5  million  a  year,  headed  by  an  Administrator  of  cabinet  rank, 
and  the  Compania  de  Fomento  (Development  Company),  a  government  cor¬ 
poration  with  assets  of  about  $50  million,  headed  by  the  same  Administrator, 
is  really  three  programmes:  industrial  development;  tourism  development; 
and  rum  promotion.  This  is  not  an  entirely  logical  arrangement.  There  are 
other  government  programmes,  carried  out  by  such  agencies  as  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank,  the  Land  Authority,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
are  more  properly  described  as  “economic  development”  than  is  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  promoting  the  sale  of  Puerto  Rican  rum  on  the  U.S.  mainland. 
Nevertheless,  the  conduct  of  these  three  programmes  by  the  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  Administration  leads  to  their  being  described  jointly  as  the 

•The  author  is  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  at  Florida  State  University.  The  present 
paper,  however,  embodies  the  results  of  research  which  he  undertook  while  on  the  staff  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administration  of  Puerto  Rico.  lie  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
assistance  of  the  personnel  of  the  Economic  Development  Administration  and  its  subsidiary 
corporations,  the  Department  of  Labour,  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Planning  Board,  and 
the  Government  Development  Bank,  for  their  various  contributions  of  data  and  suggestions; 
and  in  particular  Mr.  A.  I.  D.  Francis,  who  prepared  the  tables. 
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“fomento”  (i.e.,  development)  programme.  And  they  do  have  in  common,  in 
addition  to  sharing  a  common  leadership  and  a  common  burden  of  adminis¬ 
trative  overhead,  the  characteristic  of  being  important  sources  of  government 
revenue.  It  is  this  which  provides  the  principal  basis  for  their  comparison 
in  the  present  study. 

A.  The  Benefits  of  Governmental  Programmes 

Governmental  programmes,  almost  without  exception,  are  worth  more  than 
they  cost.  This  point  is  obvious,  with  a  little  reflection,  even  to  the  most  dis¬ 
gruntled  taxpayer.  A  particular  family  may  pay  more  in  school  taxes  than 
it  receives  directly  in  public  education,  particularly  if  its  tax  base  is  unusually 
high,  if  there  are  no  children  in  the  family,  or  if  the  children  are  sent 
to  private  schools.  But  there  can  be  no  serious  question  that  the  value  of  pub¬ 
lic  education,  not  only  to  the  families  which  could  not  afford  private  educa¬ 
tion  bu^  also  to  the  community  at  large,  is  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  to  tax¬ 
payers  in  general  of  providing  this  service.  The  same  can  be  said  of  public 
health,  police  and  fire  protection,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  services 
rendered  by  government  to  the  people.  This  statement  is  not  made  in  support 
of  the  programmes  of  any  one  particular  political  party  or  the  government 
of  any  particular  country;  except  where  there  is  gross  corruption  or  tyranny, 
it  is  almost  inevitably  true  in  any  country  governed  by  any  political  party. 
It  is  simply  the  result  of  there  being  so  much  good  that  could  be  done  in 
tlie  fields  reserved  for  governmental  activity,  and  so  little  money  with  which 
to  do  it.  The  differences  that  exist,  therefore,  between  countries,  between 
political  parties,  or  between  different  programmes  carried  on  by  the  same 
government,  are  differences  of  degree:  one  programme  may  be  wortli  only 
slightly  more  than  its  cost,  another  considerably  more,  and  still  another  a 
great  deal  more. 

If  government  could  be  conducted  on  a  completely  rational  and  logical 
basis,  it  would  involve  spending  most  money  on  those  programmes  which 
were  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  their  cost,  spending  smaller  amounts  on 
programmes  which  were  worth  only  i-onsiderably  more  than  their  cost,  and 
probably  discontinuing  programmes  which  were  worth  only  slightly  more 
than  their  cost.  This  would  require,  however,  the  measurement  of  the  relative 
costs  and  benefits  of  all  governmental  programmes,  which  for  most  such  pro¬ 
grammes,  is  impossible.  It  requires  no  complex  methods  of  analysis  to  deter¬ 
mine  that  public  education  is  worth  more  than  its  cost,  for  example,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  measure  how  much  more,  simply  because  the  greatest  benefits 
are  incapable  of  measurement.  It  might  conceivably  be  possible  to  estimate 
the  difference  in  earning  power  behveen  an  educated  and  an  uneducated 
people,  but  even  tliis  would  tax  to  capacity  the  resources  of  statistical  re¬ 
search,  and  still  tell  only  a  small  part  of  the  benefits  of  public  education. 
How  much  is  it  worth  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  others  at  a  distance; 
to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  masterpieces,  or  even  the  trash,  of  literature;  to 
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know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world;  to  be  able  to  arrive  logically  at  informed 
decisions?  Clearly  it  is  worth  much;  but  how  much  is  a  question  to  which 
an  answer  does  not  exist. 

For  this  reason,  the  financial  resources  of  the  government  caimot  be  allo¬ 
cated  among  various  programmes  in  a  completely  rational  manner.  Instead, 
if  there  has  been  no  serious  outbreak  of  crime  but  there  are  children  without 
schools,  we  tend  to  favour  education  at  the  expense  of  protection;  and  the 
next  year,  events  may  have  shown  that  too  little  was  spent  on  police  protec¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  appropriation  for  this  programme  is  increased  at  the  expense 
of  some  other.  Over  the  course  of  years,  by  this  trial  and  error  method,  ap¬ 
proximate  proportions  tend  to  be  arrived  at  as  standards  for  the  various  pro¬ 
grammes,  which  are  enqugh  to  avoid  crises  and  not  enough  to  permit  con¬ 
spicuous  waste,  and  this  is  probably  the  best  possible  way  of  dealing  with 
the  problem. 

Occasionally  we  find  a  governmental  programme  which  does,  unlike  most, 
lend  itself  to  the  statistical  measurement  of  its  benefits.  This  is  particularly 
apt  to  be  the  case  with  those  programmes  which  are  in  the  economic  sphere, 
and  which  render  services  that  have  equivalents  that  are  bought  and  sold 
in  the  market  place.  An  example  is  the  Federal  programme  of  watershed  de¬ 
velopment,  involving  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water  and  in  some  cases 
the  production  of  electric  energy.  It  is  possible  to  measure  the  benefits  of 
each  of  several  such  projects,  compare  them  with  the  respective  costs,  and 
determine  on  the  basis  of  the  resulting  ratios  which  should  be  undertaken 
first,  which  should  be  postponed,  and  which,  in  view  of  the  limited  funds 
available,  should  not  be  undertaken  at  all.  It  may  be  found,  for  example, 
that  no  watershed  project  should  be  undertaken  which  does  not  increase  the 
annual  incomes  of  those  affected  by  at  least  $5.00  for  every  $1.00  of  annual 
cost  of  the  project;  projects  with  lower  benefit/cost  ratios  would  be  worth¬ 
while,  but  given  a  particular  total  fund  for  watershed  development  could 
be  undertaken  only  by  sacrificing  other  projects  with  higher  ratios,  which 
are  even  more  worthwhile.  Where  possible,  this  type  of  analysis  obviouslv 
can  make  a  great  contribution  to  achieving  the  objective  of  giving  the  tax¬ 
payer  the  most  for  his  money  in  any  particular  area  of  expenditure;  but  it 
is  only  a  very  limited  contribution  in  relation  to  the  total  problem,  because 
it  does  not  permit  the  making  of  such  comparisons  between  different  pro¬ 
grammes,  when  the  benefits  of  the  other  programmes  cannot  similarly  be 
measured.  It  can  show,  for  example,  that  this  river  basin  deserves  develop¬ 
ment  before  that  river  basin;  but  not  whether  we  should  spend  more  money 
on  river  basin  development  and  less  on  national  defence,  or  vice  versa. 

Even  when  we  are  comparing  two  or  more  programmes  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  which  can  be  measured,  such  as  the  watershed  development  and 
agricultural  price  support  programmes,  it  may  be  that  interrelationships  be¬ 
tween  the  two  make  such  comparisons  on  the  basis  of  costs  and  benefits  alone 
of  dubious  value.  If  the  incomes  of  farmers  in  a  given  area  are  affected  both 
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by  the  agricultural  price  support  programme  and  by  the  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  and  electric  power  production  of  a  river  basin  development  pro¬ 
gramme,  then  in  order  to  measure  the  benefits  of  the  two  programmes  separ¬ 
ately,  part  of  the  farmers’  income  must  be  allocated  to  one  programme,  and 
part  to  the  other.  It  may  result,  depending  on  the  method  of  allocation  used, 
that  one  programme  shows  a  higher  ratio  of  benefits  to  costs  than  the  other, 
with  the  implication  that  the  taxpayers’  money  could  be  used  more  efficiently 
if  the  programme  showing  the  lower  ratio  were  contracted  or  discontinued, 
and  the  funds  so  saved  diverted  to  the  other.  If  this  implication  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  policy,  however,  it  could  easily  happen  that  the  effect  was  to 
lower  the  benefit/cost  ratio  of  the  programme  whose  scale  was  increased, 
and  that  the  combined  benefit/cost  ratio  was  consequently  lower  than  before. 
This  situation  is  likely  to  exist  wherever  the  two  programmes  in  question  do 
not  merely  exist  side  by  side,  but  actually  complement  each  other,  so  that 
the  total  benefits  from  the  two  are  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  benefits  which 
each  would  yield  by  itself.  In  such  a  situation,  it  becomes  necessary  to  treat 
the  two  together  as  one  programme.  If  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the 
interrelations  are  known  and  measurable,  it  may  still  be  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  shifts  in  expenditures  between  the  parts  would  increase  the  total 
ratio  of  benefits  to  costs;  but  it  requires  something  substantially  more  com¬ 
plex  than  a  simple  cost-and-benefit  analysis. 

With  these  reservations  in  mind,  the  value  of  a  cost-and-benefit  analysis 
of  the  Fomento  programmes  seems  limited  indeed.  The  Fomento  programmes 
have  the  principal  objective  of  producing  increases  in  the  net  income  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  people,  and  net  income  is  a  measurable  concept.  We  have 
merely  to  add  up  the  wages  and  salaries  and  other  income  created  in  the 
factories  which  have  been  established  under  the  Fomento  programme,  result¬ 
ing  from  the  expenditures  of  the  tourists  who  have  been  attracted  to  Puerto 
Rico  through  the  efforts  of  that  programme,  or  paid  out  by  the  government 
from  the  revenues  collected  on  mm  sold  on  the  mainland  as  result  of  the 
programme,  to  arrive  at  the  direct  economic  benefits  of  Fomento.  This  figure 
can  then  be  compared  with  the  costs  of  the  programme  to  obtain  a  ratio  of 
benefits  to  costs.  But  such  a  ratio  is  useless  for  the  purpose  of  making  com¬ 
parisons  with  other  governmental  programmes,  because  the  equivalent  ratios 
for  the  other  programmes  cannot  be  computed;  and  it  is  useless  for  allocating 
funds  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Fomento  programme  because  ot 
the  interrelationships  between  these.  For  example,  when  actual  figures  are 
presented  in  the  sections  of  this  report  that  follow,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
tourism  programme  has  a  much  lower  ratio  of  benefit  to  cost  than  the  in¬ 
dustrialization  programme.  Already,  much  less  is  spent  on  the  tourism  pro¬ 
gramme  than  on  the  industrialization  programme,  but  the  question  is  inevit¬ 
ably  asked  whether  the  total  benefit  of  Fomento  would  not  be  increased  if 
all  of  the  money  were  spent  on  industrialization.  An  examination  of  the 
figures  in  detail  shows,  however,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
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tourism  programme  is  the  imputed  annual  cost  of  the  government  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  the  Caribe  Hilton  Hotel,  and  of  part  of  that  invested  in  the  airport 
and  other  Ports  Authority  assets.  This  cost  could  be  eliminated  only  by  going 
back  to  1949  and  not  building  the  hotel,  by  cutting  the  airport  in  half,  and 
so  on.  Assuming  that  we  could  turn  back  the  clock  and  unmake  these  in¬ 
vestments,  putting  the  money  instead  into  PRIDCO  (Puerto  Rico  Industrial 
Development  Co.)  factory  buildings  and  other  costs  of  the  industrialization 
programme,  the  almost  certain  result  would  be  that  the  benefit/cost  ratio 
of  the  industrialization  programme  was  reduced,  most  probably  to  a  figure 
lower  than  the  present  ratio  for  the  entire  Fomento  programme  combined; 
for  the  Caribe  Hilton  Hotel  and  the  airport  are  substantial,  though  immeasur¬ 
able,  aids  to  the  industrialization  programme.  When  an  industrialist,  visiting 
Puerto  Rico  for  the  first  time,  stays  at  the  hotel,  his  expenditures  become 
part  of  the  flow  from  which  the  income  from  the  tourism  programme 
is  derived;  when  he  later  establishes  a  factory  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  in¬ 
come  payments  from  that  factory  are  attributed  to  the  industrialization 
programme.  But  if  the  hotel  had  not  been  here,  he  might  not  have  come;  or 
coming,  he  might  have  been  so  inconvenienced  that  his  visit  would  not  leave 
him  in  a  frame  of  mind  conducive  to  his  deciding  to  invest  in  Puerto  Rican 
industry.  The  existence  of  this  complementary  relationship  between  the 
tourism  and  ndustrialization  programmes  is  obvious,  and  well  recognized;  its 
exact  nature  and  extent,  however,  are  incapable  of  measurement.  We  can 
only,  therefore,  give  real  weight  to  the  benefit/cost  ratio  for  the  Fomento 
programme  as  a  whole,  and  must  make  decisions  relating  to  the  allocation  ot 
funds  between  the  various  parts  of  the  programme  on  a  different  basis. 

The  cost-and-benefit  analysis  of  the  Fomento  programme  confirms  our  im¬ 
pression  that  the  programme  is  efficiently  carrying  out  its  purpose  of  gene¬ 
rating  additional  net  income  for  the  economy  of  Puerto  Rico.  We  do  not  need 
to  make  comparisons  with  other  programmes  to  know  that  the  generation  of 
$25  of  net  income  for  every  $1  of  programme  cost  is  an  efficient  perform¬ 
ance.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  exact  figure  is  of  only  very  limited  practical 
use:  the  same  conclusions  exactly  would  be  drawn  if  the  ratio  were  15,  20, 
50,  or  100.  Simply  adding  up  the  wages  and  salaries  paid  by  Fomento  plants 
would  be  enough  to  show  that  the  programme  was  accomplishing  its  purpose 
many  times  more  efficiently  than  public  relief,  and  that  the  rate  of  social 
return  to  government  cost  was  rising.  The  more  precise  figures  used  in  this 
report  really  add  no  substance  to  these  conclusions;  and  these  conclusions 
make  only  a  limited  contribution  to  the  efficient  use  of  public  funds.  They 
do  contribute  by  demonstrating  that  the  taxpayers’  money  is  certainly  not 
being  wasted  by  being  spent  on  the  Fomento  programme;  they  do  not  help 
us  to  decide  whether  more  money  ought  to  be  spent  on  this,  and  less  on 
some  other,  programme. 

Of  what  value,  then,  is  the  cost-and-benefit  analysis?  The  answer  lies  in 
the  effect  of  the  Fomento  programme  on  public  revenues.  The  fact  that  a 
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dollar  spent  on  Fomento  from  the  public  treasury  yields  $25,  or  $5,  or  $100, 
in  income  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  tells  us  very  little  when  we  cannot 
compare  this  with  an  equivalent  figure  for  education,  highways,  police  pro¬ 
tection,  public  health,  and  each  of  the  other  governmental  programmes;  but 
if  it  returns  as  much  as  $1.01  to  the  public  treasury,  then  this  is  a  fact  of 
the  most  profound  fiscal  significance.  It  means,  in  brief,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  compare  the  benefit/cost  ratio  of  tlie  Fomento  programme  either' statistic¬ 
ally  or  intuitively,  \vith  that  for  any  other  programme,  because  the  Fomento 
programme  does  not  compete  for  public  funds  with  any  other  programme. 
A  dollar  spent  on  Fomento  is  not  subtracted  from  the  money  available  to 
pay  for  other  governmental  programmes;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  that  is 
spent  on  the  Fomento  programme,  the  more  there  is  available  for  other  pro¬ 
grammes.  As  shown  in  the  sections  of  this  report  that  follow,  the  total  cost 
of  the  Fomento  programme  during  tire  six  years  1950-51  to  1955-56  (the  years 
since  the  Economic  Development  Administration  was  established)  has  been 
approximately  $30  million.  This  includes  not  merely  tire  operating  costs  of 
EDA  itself,  but  also  imputed  current  charges  on  the  capital  of  PRIDCO  and 
the  Ports  Authority,  and  of  the  Development  Bank  to  the  extent  that  this  is 
invested  in  the  same  enterprises,  and  the  operating  expenses  of  other  agencies 
to  the  extent  that  these  are  incurred  because  of  the  Fomento  programme.  In 
that  same  period,  the  Treasury  has  collected  approximately  $106  million  in 
pubhc  revenues  because  of  the  results  of  the  Fomento  programme.  The  pro¬ 
gramme,  in  other  words,  has  paid  its  own  way,  and  brought  in,  in  addition 
to  its  cost,  over  $75  million  which  was  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  other 
government  programmes. 

The  imphcation  of  this  is  clear:  increasing  the  scale  of  the  Fomento  pro¬ 
gramme  will  not  only  increase  the  benefits  which  this  programme  is  designed 
to  create  for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  —  income  and  jobs  —  but  will  also 
make  it  possible  for  the  government  to  increase  the  scale  of  its  programmes  of 
public  education,  public  health,  and  so  on.  More  schools  could  be  built,  not 
by  spending  less  on  highways  or  police  protection,  but  by  spending  more  on 
the  Fomento  programme.  This  conclusion  cannot  be  applied  uncritically, 
however.  The  fact  that  $30  million  has  returned  $106  million  to  the  Treasury 
does  not  mean  that  $60  million  would  have  returned  $212  million.  A  doubling 
of  the  scale  of  the  programme  might  have  increased  much  less  than  propor¬ 
tionately  the  total  return,  and  might  even  have  reduced  the  net  return.  Only 
by  experimenting  with  different  increases  in  the  composition  and  scale  of 
the  programme  can  we  determine  how  the  degree  of  achievement  will  be 
affected  by  the  degree  of  effort. 

B.  The  Method  of  Measurement 

In  the  following  sections  of  this  report,  the  capital  and  current  costs,  the 
direct  and  indirect  benefits,  and  the  Commonwealth  net  income  and  Common¬ 
wealth  government  revenue  will  comprise  the  principal  subject  matter.  .The 
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present  section,  by  way  of  introduction,  will  discuss  the  meanings  of  these 
concepts. 

1.  Current  costs.  This  term  refers  to  money  which  is  appropriated  by  the 
legislature  and  used  for  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services  that  are  used  up 
in  the  course  of  the  current  period,  i.e.,  the  year  for  which  they  are  appro¬ 
priated,  in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  Fomento  programme.  It 
thus  includes  the  salaries  of  government  workers  employed  in  connection 
with  this  programme,  where  these  salaries  are  paid  through  legislative  appro¬ 
priation.  It  does  not,  however,  include  the  salaries  of  employees  of  pubhc 
corporations,  since  these  are  paid  out  of  the  operating  income  of  tlie  corpora¬ 
tions  rather  than  out  of  legislative  appropriations.  It  also  includes  the  paper, 
typewriter  ribbons,  gasohne,  and  other  materials  and  supplies  used  in  the 
conduct  of  the  programme,  the  rental  of  office  space,  and  so  on,  to  the  e.vtent 
that  these  costs  are  incurred  by  agencies  which  depend  on  legislative  appropri¬ 
ations  to  meet  their  operating  expenses.  Specifically,  this  category  includes  all 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Economic  Development  Administration  and  the  Office 
of  Industrial  Tax  Exemption,  the  expenses  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Accelerated  Training  Programme  (to  the  extent  that  tliese  are  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  training  of  workers  in  Fomento  plants),  and  all  disburse¬ 
ments  from  the  Special  Incentives  Fund.  There  are  thus  two  exceptions  to  the 
general  definition  given  above.  One  has  to  do  with  the  expenditures  of  the 
agencies  involved  for  the  purchase  of  capital  equipment:  a  typewriter,  desk, 
hbrary  book,  or  automobile  is  not  actually  used  up  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year  —  nevertlieless,  we  assign  the  full  cost  of  these  items  to  the  year  in  which 
they  are  purchased.  The  reason  for  tliis  is  mainly  that  such  a  procedure  is 
conventional  in  accounting  for  government  e.\penditures,  and  secondarily  that 
the  figures  would  not  be  greatly  changed  if  a  more  logical  procedure  were, 
through  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  statistical  work,  followed.  The 
second  exception  has  to  do  with  the  Special  Incentives  Fund.  The  money  in 
this  fund  is  not  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  up  in  a  single 
year,  but  rather  c-omes  in  sizeable  chunks  which  are  expected  to  be  used  up 
over  the  course  of  several  years.  In  this  respect,  it  is  more  akin  to  capital 
appropriations  for  the  public  corporations  than  to  appropriations  for  the 
current  expenses  of  government  agencies.  Nevertheless,  the  money  is  spent 
rather  than  in\-ested,  so  that  it  would  have  been  illogical  to  treat  it  as  part  of 
the  capital  invested  in  the  programme.  The  best  available  compromise  seemed 
to  be  to  treat  the  disbursements  from  the  fund  as  current  expenditures,  even 
though  these  bore  no  particular  relationship  to  current  appropriations  for 
the  fund. 

2.  Capital  costs.  If  government  funds  are  used  to  build  a  factory  building, 
hotel,  airport,  or  other  structure  which  will  still  be  in  use  and  of  value 
twenty  years  hence  or  more,  it  clearly  would  not  make  sense  to  assign  the 
entire  cost  of  this  building  to  the  year  in  which  it  was  constructed  and  none 
of  its  cost  to  future  years.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  uniquely  correct 
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amount  which  should  properly  be  assigned  to  any  particular  year.  In  the  case 
at  hand,  the  assets  are  not  “used  up”  over  any  time  period,  as  a  group, 
because  their  use  produces  a  return  which  is  more  than  enough  to 
pay  for  the  replacement  of  individual  assets  as  they  wear  out.  Their  cost  to 
government  is,  therefore,  simply  the  cost  of  keeping  the  amount  of  money 
tied  up  in  this  form,  rather  than  having  it  available  for  other  programmes.  For 
the  present  purpose,  since  the  value  of  the  money  if  it  were  used  for  other 
governmental  programmes  cannot  be  measured,  it  has  been  decided  to  define 
the  cost  of  government  funds  used  in  tliis  way  as  the  cost  of  borrowing  an 
equivalent  amount  of  money.  Since  this  is  money  which  was  not  actually 
borrowed,  its  actual  interest  cost  cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  interest 
has  therefore  been  imputed  at  a  rate  selected  to  represent  approximately  the 
average  cost  to  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico  of  borrowed  money.  The  par¬ 
ticular  rate  selected,  2.5  per  cent,  is  to  some  extent  arbitrary,  and  may  not 
conform  to  the  particular  interest  rate  on  borrowed  funds  at  any  particular 
time;  but  it  represents  the  general  level  of  such  rates,  and  is  an  appropriately 
round  number. 

3.  Direct  benefits.  The  Fomento  programme  benefits  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  essentially  by  bringing  money  into  the  economy  which  would  not  other¬ 
wise  be  spent  here.  In  this  context,  the  direct  benefits  of  the  programme  are 
the  benefits  to  those  who  first  receive  this  new  money  in  the  form  of  income. 
If  additional  manufactured  goods  are  sold  outside  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  sold  in 
Puerto  Rico  in  place  of  goods  which  were  formerly  imported,  the  money 
spent  in  purchasing  these  goods  becomes  income  when  it  is  paid  out  to  the 
employees  of  the  factory  as  wages  and  salaries,  to  the  owner  of  the  building 
as  rent,  to  the  creditors  of  the  company  as  interest,  to  the  owners  of  the 
company  as  dividends,  or  when  it  is  retained  by  the  company  itself  as  rein¬ 
vested  earnings.  When  those  who  thus  earn  these  forms  of  income  are  resi¬ 
dents  of  Puerto  Rico,  we  count  the  amounts  involved  as  direct  benefits  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  sum  of  such  benefits  is  not  equal  to  the  amount 
of  new  expenditures  on  locally  made  products,  since  a  part  of  the  expenditures 
must  go  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  the  payment  of  profits  to  absentee 
stockholders,  and  so  on.  What  we  have  included  as  direct  benefits  are  simply 
those  payments  made  out  of  such  new  money  which  are  counted  in  that 
measure  of  the  total  economic  welfare  of  the  island  which  is  called  Common¬ 
wealth  net  income  —  the  sum  of  the  wages  and  salaries,  interest,  rent,  and 
profits  earned  by  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  direct 
benefits  are,  therefore,  the  direct  contribution  of  the  Fomento  programme  to 
Commonwealth  net  income. 

4..  Indirect  benefits.  The  concept  of  indirect  benefits  is  no  less  real  than 
that  of  direct  benefits,  but  its  measurement  is  much  less  exact.  Indirect  bene¬ 
fits,  like  direct  benefits,  are  simply  income  payments  to  residents  of  Puerto 
Rico;  but  while  the  direct  benefits  derive  directly  from  the  expenditure  of 
money  in  Puerto  Rico  on  products  which  were  created,  or  the  markets  for 
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which  were  created,  through  the  achievements  of  the  Fomento  programme, 
the  indirect  benefits  result  from  the  expenditure  of  the  income  which  is 
measured  as  direct  benefits.  When  the  wage  earner  in  a  Fomento  plant 
spends  his  earnings,  the  result  is  additional  income  for  shopkeepers,  doctors 
and  dentists,  bus  drivers,  entertainers,  barbers,  bakers,  furniture  makers,  and 
so  on.  Not  all  of  his  expenditures  create  additional  net  income  for  tliese 
secondary  beneficiaries;  some  of  the  money,  as  with  the  original  expenditure, 
goes  to  pay  for  imported  materials,  profits  remitted  to  non-residents,  and  in 
other  ways  is  dissipated  outside  the  economy.  According  to  our  estimates, 
however,  approximately  half  of  what  the  average  Puerto  Rican  spends  be¬ 
comes  net  income  for  other  Puerto  Ricans;  approximately  half  of  their  in¬ 
creases  in  net  income,  in  turn,  is  spent  in  such  ways  as  to  become  net  income 
for  still  another  circle  of  beneficiaries;  and  these,  in  turn,  dispose  of  their 
increases  in  income  witli  tlie  result  that  about  half  of  the  amount  goes  to 
enhance  the  incomes  of  others.  This  process  is  endless,  but  the  increments 
due  to  any  particular  dollar  of  new  income  being  spent  and  respent  by  suc¬ 
ceeding  income  recipients  fairly  soon  become  infinitesimal.  If  $1.00  of  new 
income  yields  in  the  first  instance  50  cents  of  additional  new  income,  which 
in  turn  yields  25  cents  of  additional  income,  and  the  succeeding  increments 
are  12.5  cents,  6.25  cents,  3.125  cents,  1.5625  cents,  0.78125  cent,  etc.  a  simple 
exercise  in  arithmetic  will  show  that  the  total  soon  approaches  $2.00,  and 
never  exceeds  that  amount  no  matter  to  what  lengths  the  computation  is 
carried.  For  practical  purposes,  therefore,  we  can  say  that  $1.00  of  new  income 
directly  created  by  the  Fomento  programme  (or  any  other  source)  yields  an 
additional  dollar  of  new  income  as  an  indirect  benefit  of  the  programme. 
These  indirect  benefits  are  widely  dispersed  throughout  tlie  economy;  we 
cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  the  direct  benefits,  point  to  particular  individuals 
and  firms  who  have  received  them.  Their  reality  is  attested  to,  however,  by 
the  increasing  income  in  such  sectors  of  the  economy  as  retail  and  wholesale 
trade,  construction,  transportation,  and  otlier  services.  In  some  cases  —  trans¬ 
portation  and  food  distribution,  in  particular  —  the  impact  of  the  Fomento 
programme  in  terms  of  these  indirect  benefits  has  been  so  great  as  to  require 
the  undertaking  of  special  programmes  by  Fomento  to  facilitate  the  economy’s 
adjustment  to  the  new  situation.  Because  these  special  programmes  are  neces¬ 
sitated  by  the  indirect  effects  of  the  principal  Fomento  programmes,  and  are 
not  undertaken  directly  to  serve  the  major  programme,  tlieir  costs  are  simply 
mingled  with  those  of  the  other  programmes  and  their  benefits  are  assumed 
to  have  been  already  counted  within  the  total  of  indirect  benefits. 

5.  Commonwealth  government  revenue.  The  difference  between  Common¬ 
wealth  net  income  and  Commonwealth  government  revenue  is  that  the  former 
refers  to  the  income  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  while  the  latter  refers  to 
the  income  of  their  government.  Thus,  while  the  former  is  the  sum  of  wages 
and  salaries,  interest,  rent,  and  profits  earned  by  Puerto  Rican  residents  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  the  latter  is  the  sum  of  wliat  the  goveriunent  collects 
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in  taxes,  lottery  proceeds,  remissions  from  the  Federal  government,  and  other 
such  sources.  The  principal  source,  of  course,  is  taxes. 

The  government  agencies  and  public  corporations  that  carry  out  the 
Fomento  programme  do  not  pay  taxes  themselves,  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  new  firms  which  have  been  established  in  Puerto  Rico  under  the  Fomento 
programme  are  tax  exempt.  Nevertheless,  the  programme  generates  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  government  revenue,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  Govern¬ 
ment  revenue  directly  generated  by  the  Fomento  programme  is  simply  that 
new  money  which  enters  the  economy  for  the  first  time  in  the  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  revenue;  government  revenue  indirectly  generated  by  the  Fomento 
programme  is  new  money  which  enters  the  economy  first  as  income  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  then  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  government.  For 
example,  when  additional  Puerto  Rican  rum  is  sold  on  the  mainland  as  a 
result  of  our  advertising  programme,  the  taxes  which  are  collected  on  these 
sales  by  the  Federal  government  and  remitted  to  the  government  of  Puerto 
Rico  are  directly  generated  by  the  Fomento  programme.  They  enter  the 
Puerto  Rican  economy  initially  as  government  revenue,  and  then  become  in¬ 
come  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  through  being  paid  out  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  salaries  of  government  employees.  The  increased  income  taxes  paid 
by  storekeepers,  doctors,  etc.,  in  a  town  where  a  new  Fomento  plant  has 
been  established,  on  the  other  hand,  enter  the  economy  first  as  new  income, 
to  the  workers  in  the  factory,  and  to  the  storekeepers,  doctors,  etc.,  with  whom 
the  workers  spend  their  new  income;  this  government  revenue  is,  thus,  in¬ 
directly  generated  by  the  Fomento  programme. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  both  the  income  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  revenue  created  are  benefits  of  the  Fomento  programme,  they  are 
not  separate  parts  which  must  be  added  together  to  obtain  the  total  benefits. 
The  government  revenues  are  already  included  in  the  income  figures.  Their 
separate  treatment  in  this  report  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  special  sig¬ 
nificance,  in  addition  to  their  significance  as  income. 


II.  The  Industrialization  Programme 

A.  The  Nature  and  Scope  of  the  Programme 
The  major  programme  carried  out  by  Fomento  is  the  programme  of  in¬ 
dustrialization.  The  reason  for  this  emphasis  is  found  in  Puerto  Rico’s  re¬ 
source/population  ratio.  We  have  only  a  very  small  amount  of  land  per 
capita,  and  this  situation  could  be  changed  only  by  reducing  our  population, 
a  sohiMon  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  democratic  principles  of  our 
govCTnment.  We  produce  too  little  to  provide  an  adequate  level  of  living  or 
sufficient  job  opportunities  for  our  people.  Our  agricultural  production  could 
be  increased,  though  not  sufficiently  to  bring  into  being  the  level  of  living 
which  we  desire  for  our  people,  but  even  this  could  be  achieved  economic- 
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ally  only  by  means  which  would  reduce  the  amount  of  employment  in  agri¬ 
culture.  The  solution  is  to  create  additional  production,  and  additional  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  in  industries  other  than  agriculture.  This  will  give 
work  to  our  unemployed,  and  also  absorb  the  surplus  labour  on  our  farms, 
permitting  the  latter  to  become  more  productive. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  is  the  job  of  the  industrialization  programme. 
More  specifically,  its  job  is  to  get  factories  established  in  Puerto  Rico  which 
will  give  jobs  to  our  unemployed  and  underemployed  workers.  Basically, 
there  are  two  ways  in  which  this  could  be  done:  by  establishing  the  factories 
ourselves,  or  by  getting  others  to  establish  them  for  us.  To  provide  as  many 
jobs  as  are  needed,  however,  would  require  between  one  and  two  billion 
dollars  of  investment,  so  that  as  a  practical  matter  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
take  the  course  of  getting  others  to  estabhsh  the  factories.  This,  then,  is  the 
industrialization  programme:  a  programme  of  persuading  manufacturers  and 
prospective  manufacturers  to  establish  factories  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  approaches  to  this  general  problem  fall  into  three  categories,  which 
although  they  overlap  in  practice,  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  require  separate 
treatment.  The  first  of  these  is  like  fishing  with  a  net  —  it  brings  in  a  lot 
of  fish,  but  without  much  control  over  their  size  and  variety.  The  second  is 
like  fishing  with  bait  —  you  decide  what  kind  of  fish  you  want,  go  where 
they  are,  and  use  the  bait  that  appeals  to  them.  The  third  is  like  spear  fishing, 
where  the  angler  picks  out  the  particular  fish  that  he  wants  to  catch  and 
goes  after  him.  Any  of  these  approaches  could  constitute  a  programme  by 
itself,  but  they  are  all  used  in  the  Fomento  programme  of  industrialization; 
the  problem  is  too  big  to  allow  any  of  the  possible  avenues  to  its  solution  to 
be  ignored. 

'The  first,  or  net-fishing  approach,  involves  disseminating  information  about 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  industrialization  programme  as  widely  as  possible,  and 
then  following  up  wherever  interest  is  shown.  Publicity,  advertising,  and  a 
staff  for  follow-up  work,  are  the  tools  used  in  this  approach.  The  firms  that 
respond  may  be  famous  or  unknown,  employ  5  workers  or  500,  produce  ladies’ 
undergarments  or  automobile  parts,  be  owned  by  local  or  mainland  interests. 
In  all  cases  where  genuine  interest  is  shown,  we  attempt  to  determine  whether 
the  proposed  operation  would  be  successful  in  Puerto  Rico  and  whether  it 
is  deserving  or  in  need  of  any  particular  form  of  government  assistance,  and 
act  accordingly.  This  approach  has  provided  the  arroz  con  habichuelas  of 
the  industrialization  programme  to  date;  the  vast  majority  of  the  firms  which 
have  established  factories  in  Puerto  Rico  have  come  to  us  in  this  way,  and 
most  of. the  workers  in  Fomento  plants  today  owe  their  employment  to  this 
technique.  Not  everyone,  however,  has  been  completely  satisfied  with  the 
results.  Criticism  has  been  offered  to  the  effect  that  most  of  the  plants  are 
small,  that  they  are  controlled  largely  by  interests  outside  Puerto  Rico,  that 
they  are  here  only  to  gain  the  advantages  of  tax  exemption  and  low  wages, 
that  they  are  merely  transient  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  so  on.  In  other  words. 
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doubts  are  frequently  expressed  that  these  factories  constitute  a  sound  and 
stable  industrial  structure.  To  a  large  extent,  these  doubts  are  unfounded.  A 
small  plant  producing  a  light  product  and  owned  by  non-residents  is  not 
necessarily  any  less  secure  than  a  large,  locally  owned  plant  manufacturing 
a  heavy  product.  In  both  cases,  the  stability  of  the  enterprise  depends  mainly 
on  its  profitability.  The  predominance  of  non-resident  ownership  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  of  arithmetic;  tliere  are  simply  many  more  potential  prospects 
on  the  mainland,  because  of  its  size  and  its  industrial  tradition,  than  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Low  wages  are  an  attraction  to  no  one,  unless  they  are  accompanied 
by  high  productivity,  and  wages  can  rise  to  well  above  what  they  now  are 
in  Puerto  Rico  without  lessening  our  attractiveness  to  industry  if  productivity 
rises  as  it  has  in  the  past,  and  as  it  will  continue  to  do.  Small  plants  are  typi¬ 
cal  of  industry  everywhere;  we  have  actually  a  smaller  proportion  of  very 
small  plants  than  the  U.S.  The  fact  that  an  industry  is  based  on  a  local  natural 
resource  does  little  by  itself  to  increase  the  industry’s  stability:  sugar,  for 
example,  is  declining  in  importance  as  a  source  of  employment,  while  factory 
employment  is  expanding  in  the  apparel  industr)',  even  though  the  former 
exhibits  virtually  all  of  the  qualities  that  the  latter  is  criticized  for  lacking. 

Nevertheless,  partly  in  response  to  what  is  valid  in  these  criticisms,  and 
partly  just  because  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  any  approach  which  may 
contribute  to  tlie  total  results  of  the  programme,  two  other  approaches  are 
also  in  use  and  gaining  in  importance.  The  second,  or  bait-fishing  approach, 
involves  first  selecting  operations  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  economy 
as  well  as  profitable,  and  then  going  out  in  search  of  specific  firms  which  can 
put  these  operations  into  practice.  As  constituted  at  present,  this  approach 
involves  seeking  opportunities  among  the  resources  already  present  in  the 
economy,  investigating  tlie  feasibility  of  operations  based  on  these  resources, 
and  then  finding  people  with  the  capital,  know-how,  and  inclination  to  under¬ 
take  such  operations. 

The  third,  or  spear-fishing  approach,  starts  with  the  particular  firm  rather 
than  with  the  product.  It  involves  selecting  companies  which,  because  of 
their  size  or  prominence  could  make  unusually  significant  contributions  to 
the  success  of  the  industrialization  programme,  and  trying  to  sell  them  the 
idea  of  making  one  or  more  of  their  products  in  Puerto  Rico.  Their  contri¬ 
bution  may  be  unusually  large  because  their  operations  would  be  on  a  large 
scale,  or  because  their  position  as  leaders  of  their  industries  makes  tlieir  loca¬ 
tion  here  a  signal  for  the  location  of  other  firms  in  Puerto  Rico,  or  most 
likely  because  of  both  these  reasons. 

Partly  due  to  the  increasing  emphasis  on  the  second  and  third  approaches, 
and  partly  due  merely  to  the  natural  evolution  of  the  programme,  increasing 
numbers  of  factories  are  being  established  by  local  capital,  by  large  and  well- 
known  mainland  firms,  and  to  take  advantage  of  locally  available  resources. 
These  tendencies  can  be  expected  to  become  increasingly  strong  with  the 
passage  of  time.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  some 
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30,000  Puerto  Ricans  enjoy  well-paid  and  dignified  employment  because  of 
the  enterprise  of  some  400  small  and  little-known  firms  in  the  light  manu¬ 
facturing  lines  which  pioneered  in  the  industrialization  of  Puerto  Rico.  More¬ 
over,  a  large  proportion  of  future  employment  must  also  come  from  these 
and  similar  firms. 

B.  The  Cost  and  Benefits  of  the  Industrialization  Programme 

In  order  to  state  the  costs  of  the  industrialization  programme,  certain  more 
or  less  arbitrary  allocations  must  be  made  of  the  total  costs  of  Fomento.  EDA 
operating  expenses,  for  example,  fall  into  five  categories:' costs  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  industrialization  programme;  costs  directly  related  to  the  tourism 
programme;  costs  directly  related  to  tlie  rum  promotion  programme;  costs 
directly  related  to  other  programmes;  and  costs  not  directly  or  exclusively 
related  to  any  one  of  the  programmes.  Thus,  the  expenses  of  the  Department 
of  Industrial  Development  or  the  Department  of  Tourism  can  be  allocated 
to  their  respective  programmes  without  much  question;  but  the  costs  of  the 
Food  Distribution  Programme,  the  Office  of  the  Administrator,  the  Office 
of  the  Comptroller,  the  Office  of  Economic  Research,  and  so  on,  cannot  logic¬ 
ally  be  assigned  to  tourism,  to  industrialization,  or  to  rum  promotion.  In  the 
case  of  rum  promotion,  it  was  felt  that  nothing  should  be  counted  as  a  cost 
except  the  d.’rect  costs  of  the  programme,  since  it  makes  relatively  few  de¬ 
mands  on  the  departments  whose  expenses  are  not  directly  assignable.  The 
tourism  programme,  similarly,  was  charged  only  with  the  direct  costs  of  the 
Department  of  Tourism,  on  the  theory  that  since  the  tourism  programme  pre¬ 
sumably  helps  the  industrialization  programme  more  than  the  latter  helps 
tourism,  a  oampensating  error  was  called  for  in  the  allocation  of  overhead 
costs.  The  EDA  operating  cost  borne  by  the  industriahzation  programme  is, 
tlius,  the  total  minus  the  direct  expenses  of  rum  promotion  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Tourism. 

PRIDCO’s  capital  is  divided  between  the  two  programmes  to  which  it 
apphes  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  PRIDCO  assets  which  are  clearly  in¬ 
volved  in  the  industrialization  programme  bear  to  those  which  are  clearly 
involved  in  the  tourism  programme.  There  being  no  sueh  logical  basis  for 
the  allocation  of  Ports  Authority  capital,  the  latter  was  merely  divided  50:50 
between  the  two  programmes.  Special  Incentives  Fund  disbursements,  the  im¬ 
puted  interest  costs  of  Development  Bank  loans  to  Fomento  firms,  and  tlie 
expenses  of  the  Office  of  Tax  Exemption  and  the  Vocational  Education  Accel¬ 
erated  Training  Programme,  were  assigned  entirely  to  the  industrialization 
programme. 

Of  these  various  allocations,  the  only  two  which  are  seriously  subject  to 
question  are  the  assignment  of  the  entire  EDA  overhead  to  the  industrializ¬ 
ation  programme,  and  the  50:50  division  of  PRPA  eapital.  To  question  the 
first  of  these  turns  out  in  the  end  to  be  pointless,  however,  since  revising  it 
could  only  have  tlie  effect  of  increasing  the  benefit/cost  ratio  for  the  indus¬ 
trialization  programme,  which  is  already  so  mueh  liigher  than  those  for  the 
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other  programmes  that  a  slight  upward  revision  could  have  no  effect  on  the 
limited  conclusions  that  might  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  ratios. 
The  Ports  Authority  allocation  presents  different  problems.  It  is  logicallv 
indefensible:  that  is,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  assuming  that  the  “correct” 
shares  are  50:50  than  for  assuming  that  they  are  37:63,  M:42,  or  any  other 
pair  of  numbers  selected  at  random.  A  major  part  of  the  reason  for  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  that  logically  the  Ports  Authority  is  only  to  a  limited  extent  a  part 
of  the  Fomento  programme.  The  general  development  of  the  economy  re¬ 
quires  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  Ports  Authority,  but  this  relationship 
to  the  Fomento  programme  is  no  less  tenuous  than  that  of  the  highway  pro¬ 
gramme,  for  example,  whose  costs  are  not  included  here.  The  Ports  Authority 
must  be  accounted  for  here,  not  because  it  logically  belongs,  but  because  it 
is  administratively  a  part  of  the  Fomento  programme;  and  since  its  inclusion 
is  thus  on  a  completely  arbitrary  basis,  its  allocation  among  the  programmes 
must  also  be  arbitrary.  When  we  ask  ourselves  if  the  new  airport  aids  tourism 
or  industrialization  more,  and  cannot  decide  which,  the  only  justification  for 
the  50:50  allocation  is  established. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  whether,  since  the  Fomento  programme 
could  not  be  what  it  is  without  the  highways,  schools,  electric  power,  and 
other  products  of  governmental  programmes  not  administratively  connected 
with  Fomento,  the  costs  of  these  programmes  ought  not  to  be  included  with 
the  costs  of  the  Fomento  programme.  This  argument  seems  at  first  glance  to 
be  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  we  have  here  included  costs  expended  by 
some  agencies  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  EDA,  namely  the  Office  of  Tax 
Exemption,  the  Government  Development  Bank,  and  the  Department  of 
Education.  The  basis  for  the  distinction  which  we  make,  including  the  Office 
of  Tax  Exemption  and  excluding  the  highway  programme,  for  example,  is 
the  question  whether  the  particular  costs  were  incurred  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  the  Fomento  programme,  or  whether  the  Fomento  programme 
merely  enjoys  the  benefits  of  programmes  which  were  undertaken  for  dif¬ 
ferent  purposes  and  which  would  have  been  undertaken  even  if  there  had 
been  no  Fomento  programme.  Fomento  plants  may  be  able  to  choose  their 
locations  more  freely  because  of  the  existence  of  Puerto  Rico’s  excellent  high¬ 
way  system,  and  may  be  able  to  employ  a  well  educated  labour  force  because 
of  Puerto  Rico’s  system  of  public  education,  but  the  costs  of  the  schools  and 
highways  were  not  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  Fomento 
plants.  The  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Tax  Exemption,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  costs  of  administering  the  Fomento  programme,  and 
would  not  exist  if  it  were  not  for  that  programme. 

The  benefits  of  the  industrialization  programme  are  simply  the  net  income 
payments  and  government  revenues  that  are  generated  by  the  operation  of 
the  programme.  For  the  purpose  of  quantifying  these,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
results  of  the  programme  are  adequately  represented  by  those  income-gene¬ 
rating  operations  which  are  designated  as  “Fomento-promoted  plants”  by  tlie 
Fomento  agency.  This  group  of  plants  is  smaller  than  the  total  number  of 
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“Fomento  plants,”  since  the  latter  includes  plants  which  first  received  assist¬ 
ance  from  Fomento  after  they  had  been  established  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
smaller  than  the  total  number  of  tax-exempt  plants,  since  the  latter  includes 
both  some  previously  established  operations  and  some  new  operations  for 
which  the  Fomento  agency  does  not  claim  credit.  “Fomen to-promoted  plants” 
does  include  a  small  number  of  plants  which  are  not  tax-exempt,  because 
they  fail  on  some  grounds  or  other  to  meet  the  eligibility  requirements,  but 
which  Fomento  officials  believe  were  established  in  Puerto  Rico  through  the 
efforts  exerted  under  their  programme. 

There  is  no  way  of  proving,  in  any  scientific  sense,  that  in  fact  none  of  these 
plants  would  have  been  established  in  Puerto  Rico  if  the  Fomento  pro¬ 
gramme  had  never  been.  There  is  every  indication,  however,  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  which  enjoy  tax  exemption  would  not  have  been  established 
without  that  incentive  (cf.  M.  C.  Taylor,  “Tax  Exemption  and  New  Industry 
in  Puerto  Rico,”  Social  and  Economic  Studies,  Vol.  4,  No.  2,  June,  1955,  pp. 
121-132).  Tax  exemption  is  not  administered  by  the  Fomento  agency,  but 
the  legislation  under  which  it  was  established  was  conceived,  drafted,  and 
lobbied  through  the  Legislature  by  Fomento,  and  its  existence  and  charac¬ 
teristics  are  given  wide  publicity  (including  advertising)  by  Fomento,  so  that 
it  is  unquestionably  an  aspect,  if  not  the  foundation,  of  the  Fomento  pro¬ 
gramme.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  granting  of  aid  to  pre-existing  enterprises 
results  in  increases  in  income,  or  the  prevention  of  declines  in  income,  which 
are  left  out  of  account  by  this  method.  It  could  be  argued  that  tax  exemption 
alone  would  have  sufficed  to  attract  a  substantial  number  of  these  plants, 
given  the  conditions  of  expansion  and  geographical  realignment  of  U.S.  in¬ 
dustry  that  have  prevailed  in  the  first  post-war  decade,  but  this  does  not 
bear  upon  the  question  of  their  inclusion  as  income-producing  operations 
which  exist  in  Puerto  Rico  because  of  the  Fomento  programme,  since  tax 
exemption  is  a  part  of  that  programme.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
the  absence  of  something  as  dramatic  as  complete  tax  exemption,  Puerto  Rico 
could  have  participated  in  the  benefits  of  this  boom  to  any  significant  extent. 
Even  the  federated  mainland  states  of  the  south  and  west  which  have  done 
so  have  not  accomplished  this  without  effort,  and  before  the  Fomento  pro¬ 
gramme  got  under  way  the  extent  to  which  Puerto  Rico  was  unknown  on 
the  mainland  was  the  most  favourable  aspect  of  its  public  relations  situation 
there.  The  assumption  here  employed,  therefore,  probably  results  in  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate  of  the  benefits  of  the  programme,  because  it  excludes 
plants  which  were  assisted  but  not  promoted  without  there  being  any  com¬ 
pensating  error  except  of  much  lower  probability. 

Of  the  net  income  payments  of  Fomen  to-promoted  plants,  the  largest  single 
element  consists  of  the  wages  and  salaries  of  their  employees.  The  next  largest 
single  element  is  the  profits  which  accrue  to  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  from 
these  plants.  Interest  and  rent  payments  to  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  by  these 
plants  are  relatively  small  items,  partly  because  our  data  on  these  subjects 
are  far  from  complete.  The  income  payments  made  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Indus- 
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trial  De\’elopment  Company  are  divided  behveen  the  industrialization  and 
tourism  programmes  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  income  receipts  of  the  company. 
Income  payments  by  the  Ports  Authority  are  not  included  as  a  separate  item, 
because  they  are  considered  as  comprehended  within  the  total  of  indirect 
benefits;  this  is  simply  the  procedure  which  would  be  followed  with  regard 
to  the  Authorih'  if  it  were  a  private  rather  than  a  public  corporation  engaged 
in  the  operation  of  transportation  facilities.  Income  payments  made  by  EDA 
are  not  specifically  included,  because  the  government  revenues  from  which 
these  pa^Tnents  are  ultimately  made  have  already  been  included. 

The  one  question  which  may  arise  in  connection  ^vith  these  direct  benefits 
concerns  the  treatment  of  retained  corporate  profits.  If  an  EDA  firm  pays 
its  profits  out  as  dividends  to  stockholders  residing  outside  of  Puerto  Rico, 
then  clearly  no  net  income  to  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  is  involved  in  this 
transaction;  if  such  dividend  payments  are  made  to  resident  stockholders,  then 
it  is  equally  clear  that  Puerto  Rican  net  income  does  result.  But  what  if  the 
firm,  as  is  most  often  the  case,  is  itself  a  resident  of  Puerto  Rico,  but  is  owned 
by  non-residents  and  retains  its  profits  rather  than  paying  them  out  as  divi¬ 
dends?  In  this  case,  sound  authority  can  be  found  either  for  treating  the  pro¬ 
fits  as  a  part  of  local  net  income  or  for  excluding  them.  In  this  report,  they 
are  included,  on  the  theory  that  they  will  either  be  invested  in  additional 
productive  assets  in  Puerto  Rico,  or  if  deposited  in  local  banks,  will  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  ability  of  the  banking  system  to  make  loans  to  local  residents.  To 
the  unknown  extent,  however,  that  these  retained  earnings  are  invested  in 
U.S.  Government  bonds,  or  parent  company  stock,  or  otheiAvise  effectively 
expatriated,  the  procetlure  used  herein  is  incorrect. 

Tlie  indirect  benefits  of  the  industrialization  programme  in  the  form  of 
net  income  are  arrived  at  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  other  programmes,  by 
the  method  explained  above,  in  the  introduction  to  this  report. 

The  government  revenues  directly  resulting  from  the  industrialization  pro¬ 
gramme  which  are  accounted  for  in  this  report  derive  from  two  sources  — 
cigar  making,  and  petroleum  refining.  The  cigars  manufactured  by  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Cigar  Corporation,  a  plant  which  was  established  in  Puerto  Rico 
through  the  Fomento  programme,  are  sold  in  the  mainland  U.S.,  where  a 
tax  is  levied  on  them  which  is  remitted  to  the  Commonwealth  Treasury.  The 
crude  petroleum  which  is  imported  into  Puerto  Rico,  as  the  raw  material  for 
the  ri^’o  refineries  which  have  been  established  here  through  the  Fomento 
programme,  is  subject  to  U.S.  customs  duties,  which  are  likewise  remitted 
to  the  Commonwealth  government.  The  sum  of  these  txvo  items  is  the  gov 
ernment  revenue  directly  attributed  to  the  industrializiition  programme. 

The  government  revenue  indirectly  created  by  the  programme  is  simply 
that  which  derives  from  the  income  directly  and  indirectly  created  by  the 
programme.  This  also  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  introduction,  and  demands 
no  further  discussion  here. 

The  figures  refening  to  the  various  quantities  herein  discussed  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  set  of  tables  attached  to  this  report. 
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III.  The  Tourism  Programme 
A.  The  Nature  and  Scope  of  the  Programme 

Puerto  Rico’s  tourism  industry  has  been  growing,  to  date,  within  the  tight 
confines  of  a  cocoon.  It  is  expected  that  the  butterfly  will  soon  emerge,  but 
the  metamorphosis  has  taken  longer  than  it  should  have,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  there  has  been  little  that  could  be  done  to  further  development  in  this 
area. 

In  its  economic  essentials,  the  tourism  industry  is  merely  another  non-agri- 
cultural  industry  which  is  based  on  locally  available  natural  resources,  and 
another  potential  source  of  employment  and  income  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
people.  Because  it  happens  not  to  belong  within  the  manufacturing  group 
of  industries,  and  because  its  development  requires  different  techniques,  it  is 
treated  as  a  separate  programme.  These  differences  are  not  as  important  as 
the  similarities,  however.  The  question  which  sometimes  occurs,  whether  we 
ought  to  concentrate  on  tourism  or  on  industrialization,  overlooks  the  funda¬ 
mental  purpose  which  is  at  the  root  of  both,  and  which  dictates  attention  to 
all  possible  avenues  of  attack  upon  our  economic  problem.  Just  as  we  need 
both  apparel  plants  and  electronics  plants,  so  do  we  need  both  pineapple 
canneries  and  tourist  hotels.  To  do  without  either  would  be  to  leave  some  of 
our  valuable  economic  resources  unused,  and  we  are  not  rich  enough  in 
economic  resources  to  afford  this  luxury.  • 

To  develop  the  tourism  industry  requires  two  distinct  activities.  One  is  the 
attraction  of  tourists,  through  advertising,  publicity,  the  “promotion”  of  travel 
agents,  etc.  The  other  is  the  construction  of  facilities  to  accommodate  the 
tourists  who  are  attracted.  A  close  relationship  must  be  maintained  between 
these  two;  if  the  tourists  are  attracted  before  the  facilities  are  available,  then 
they  will  be  seriously  inconvenienced,  unable  to  remain,  and  embittered  to¬ 
ward  Puerto  Rico.  A  bad  reputation  for  Puerto  Rico  would  result,  which 
would  take  much  longer  to  live  down  than  to  acquire.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  facilities  are  constructed  before  the  tourists  are  attracted,  the  firms  oper¬ 
ating  the  facilities  will  be  financially  unsuccessful,  making  it  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  additional  facilities  constructed  when  these  are  needed. 

In  regard  to  tourism,  it  is  even  more  true  than  in  regard  to  manufacturing 
that  the  government  cannot  develop  the  industry  without  the  help  of  private 
capital,  because  the  capital  requirements  per  job  are  even  greater  than  in 
manufacturing.  It  is  also  true,  however,  that  private  capital  requires  greater 
assurance  of  success  before  it  can  be  persuaded  to  invest  in  tourist  facilities 
in  a  new  environment,  because  the  individual  projects  must  be  on  such  a 
large  scale,  and  are  frozen  to  such  a  high  degree.  A  manufacturing  plant  can 
usually  be  started  on  a  small  scale,  if  there  is  some  question  as  to  its  pros¬ 
pects  for  success,  and  the  largest  part  of  the  investment  in  it  is  usually  in  the 
form  of  machinery  and  equipment,  which  can  be  moved  to  another  location 
if  the  enterprise  fails;  a  first-class  tourist  hotel,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot 
support  its  overhead  costs  unless  its  capacity  is  quite  large,  and  the  invest 
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ment  is  largely  in  land  and  building  which,  if  the  enterprise  fails,  are  of  little 
value  for  other  purposes.  The  risk,  in  short,  is  greater  for  the  same  prob¬ 
ability  of  failure. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Fomento  programme,  not  only  was  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  tourist  industry  held  back  by  the  shortage  of  appropriate  hotel 
facilities,  but  the  industrialization  programme  also  was  hampered  by  this 
same  deficiency.  Private  investors  could  not  be  persuaded  to  remedy  the  situ¬ 
ation  because  the  possibilities  of  success  of  tourist  hotels  in  San  Juan  had 
not  been  proven;  and  the  proof  could  not  be  given  until  there  was  at  least 
one  hotel  in  operation  of  the  type  demanded.  It  was  therefore  decided  that, 
despite  the  great  cost,  the  government  must  build  one  first-class  tourist  hotel 
of  substantial  capacity,  as  a  pilot  plant,  to  demonstrate  to  private  investors 
the  potentialities  of  such  an  interprise.  The  Caribe  Hilton  Hotel,  the  result 
of  this  decision,  opened  its  doors  in  December,  1949. 

From  most  points  of  view,  this  hotel  has  been  a  success  virtually  from  the 
first  day.  It  provided  a  lodging  and  meeting  place  for  visiting  industrialists; 
it  permitted  a  substantial  expansion  in  the  volume  of  tourist  trade;  it  earned 
a  high  rate  of  return  for  PRIDCO,  as  well  as  for  the  operating  company; 
and  it  demonstrated  that  such  an  enterprise  could  be  highly  profitable.  But 
in  one  sense,  the  project  seemed  for  many  years  to  have  been  a  failure:  it 
did  not  lead  to  the  construction  of  any  additional  hotels  of  comparable  size 
and  type  by  private  capital.  The  Caribe  Hilton,  as  well  as  the  few  smaller 
and  older  tourist  hotels  in  San  Juan,  soon  were  filled  to  capacity  during  the 
tourist  seasons  and  even  during  some  of  the  summer  months.  Advertising 
had  to  be  drastically  curtailed,  to  prevent  a  greater  flow  of  tourists  than 
could  be  accommodated.  Considerable  dissatisfaction  could  be  noted  among 
many  of  those  who  did  visit  us,  as  well  as  among  local  residents,  due  to 
their  being  forced  to  accept  accommodations  in  sec'ond-rate  hotels.  One  of 
the  older  hotels  built  an  addition  which  more  than  doubled  its  capacity,  and 
two  entirely  new  tourist  hotels  were  built,  of  less  than  a  hundred  rooms  each, 
but  altogether  in  the  seven  years  since  the  Caribe  Hilton  was  built,  these 
increases  did  not  amount  to  as  much  as  one  new  hotel  of  the  size  of  the 
Hilton,  and  certainly  did  not  prevent  the  overcrowding  of  our  facilities. 

At  long  last,  the  lesson  demonstrated  by  the  Caribe  Hilton  has  come  home, 
and  by  the  1957-58  tourist  season  we  shall  have  sufficient  space  to  give  free 
rein  to  the  other  aspect  of  the  development  of  the  tourist  industry,  the  at¬ 
traction  of  tourists.  The  problem  then,  indeed,  will  be  to  prevent  the  hotel 
operators  from  suffering  such  losses  for  a  few  years  that  by  1963  or  so,  when 
still  more  facilities  will  be  required,  it  will  again  be  impossible  to  attract 
new  investment.  A  major  reorientation  of  the  tourism  programme  is  needed 

at  this  time,  as  the  situation  is  about  to  shift  abruptly  from  a  seller’s  to  a 

buyer’s  market. 

B.  The  Cost  and  Benefits  of  the  Tourism  Programme 

Neither  the  costs  nor  the  benefits  of  this  programme  have  been  large  to 
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date,  when  we  compare  them  with  those  of  the  industrialization  programme. 
The  reasons  for  this  have  been  amply  discussed  above;  there  simply  has  not 
been  room  enough.  While  operating  costs  have  been  more  than  double  capital 
costs  in  the  industrialization  programme,  this  ratio  has  been  approximately 
reversed  in  the  tourism  programme— a  larger  part  of  the  total  capital  has 
been  government’s  and  there  has  been  little  opportunity  to  use  funds  pro¬ 
ductively  for  operating  cost.  Also,  due  to  small  scale  of  the  programme,  the 
allocated  half  of  the  Ports  Authority’s  capital  is  relatively  much  larger  than 
in  the  industrialization  programme,  exceeding  both  operating  costs  and  other 
government  capital  for  the  past  two  years.  The  method  by  which  these  cost 
figures  are  arrived  at,  and  a  discussion  of  their  validity,  have  already  been 
presented  in  the  earlier  sections  of  this  report. 

The  benefits  of  the  tourism  programme  require  a  somewhat  different 
methodology,  because  of  the  different  approach  of  the  programme.  In  the 
industrialization  programme,  we  induce  people  to  establish  factories  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  factories  find  their  own  customers.  It  is  the  income  payments 
made  by  these  particular  factories,  therefore,  which  constitute  the  principal 
direct  benefits  of  the  industrialization  programme.  In  the  tourism  programme, 
on  the  other  hand,  our  major  purpose  is  to  attract  customers.  Once  brought 
to  Puerto  Rico,  these  benefit  the  economy  equally  whether  they  stay  at  hotels 
which  were  built  through  the  efforts  of  the  government  or  at  hotels  that  were 
built  long  before  the  tourism  programme  was  undertaken. 

To  compute  tlie  direct  benefits  of  the  tourism  programme,  therefore,  we 
add  the  wage  and  salary,  interest,  rent,  and  profit  payments  made  by  all 
tourist  hotels  and  other  enterprises  primarily  serving  the  tourist  trade,  and 
then  subtract  the  income  payments  that  were  made  by  these  same  establish¬ 
ments  in  1947  and  1948,  the  years  before  the  programme  got  under  way. 
The  figures  are  obtained  from  income  tax  returns  for  the  major  tourist  hotels, 
and  estimated  from  total  tourist  expenditures  for  other  establishments  as  a 
group.  Regarding  the  figures  obtained  from  tax  returns,  which  are  otherwise 
treated  identically  with  those  by  which  the  benefits  of  the  industrialization 
programme  are  measured,  there  is  one  difference  in  the  treatment  of  retained 
corporate  earnings.  While  in  the  case  of  the  industrialization  programme  ,we 
counted  such  earnings  as  net  income  to  Puerto  Rico  if  the  corporation  was 
a  local  resident,  even  tliough  its  owners  might  be  non-residents,  we  count 
none  of  the  profits  of  tourist  hotels  which  accrue  to  non-resident  stockholders, 
even  though  they  are  not  paid  out  as  dividends.  The  reason  is  that,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  firms  involved,  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  profits 
wall  not  be  reinvested  in  Puerto  Rico.  This  is  merely  an  assumption,  however, 
and  may  prove  either  partially  or  wholly  incorrect. 

The  estimated  net  income  directly  created  by  the  tourism  programme 
emanating  from  establishments  other  than  the  principal  tourist  hotels  is  an 
extremely  rough  figure.  From  the  available  breakdown  of  hotel  visitors’  ex¬ 
penditures  into  the  categories  “food  and  lodging,”  “entertainment,”  “shop- 
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ping,”  and  “other,”  we  deduced  that  something  like  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
might  be  spent  outside  the  principal  hotels.  It  was  further  assumed  that 
approximately  one-third  of  this  amount,  or  10  per  cent  of  the  total  expendi¬ 
tures,  became  net  income  to  Puerto  Rican  residents.  This  amount  was  then 
arbitrarily  divided  half-and-half  between  labour  income  and  income  to  capi¬ 
tal  and  enterprise,  and  the  resulting  shares  added  to  the  corresponding 
figures  obtained  from  tax  returns.  Obviously  error  may  possibly  have  been 
introduced  in  this  process  of  estimation,  but  data  available  at  present  do  not 
permit  a  more  precise  method  of  calculation. 

The  hotels  and  other  tourist  enterprises  produce  some  government  revenue 
directly,  since  many  of  them  are  not  tax  exempt,  and  even  those  which  are, 
in  some  cases,  are  subject  to  income  and  licence  taxes  on  the  gambling  casinos 
which  they  operate.  It  is  also  true,  however,  that  in  the  tourism  industry  pro¬ 
portionately  much  more  than  in  manufacturing,  tax  exemption  has  been 
granted  to  firms  which  existed  previously  and  formerly  paid  taxes,  so  that 
there  has  been  some  compensating  direct  loss  of  government  revenue.  In 
■xaew  of  the  impossibility  of  measuring  these  gains  and  losses  with  any  pre¬ 
cision,  it  has  been  assumed,  on  the  basis  of  partial  comparisons,  that  they 
more  or  less  balanced  each  other.  No  direct  creation  of  government  revenues 
is  therefore  included  in  the  estimates  of  the  benefits  of  the  tourism  industry. 

The  indirect  benefits,  both  as  net  income  and  as  government  revenue,  are 
calculated  "in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  industrialization  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  require  no  further  exposition  here.  The  actual  figures  of  costs 
and  benefits  of  the  tourism  programme  are  presented  in  the  accompanying 
tables,  together  with  those  of  the  other  programmes. 


IV.  The  Rum  Promotion  Programme 
A.  The  Nature  and  Scope  of  the  Programme 
The  rum  promotion  programme  differs  fundamentally  from  the  two  pro¬ 
grammes  previously  described,  in  purpose,  method,  and  achievement.  It  is 
not  designed  directly  to  create  jobs  and  net  income,  and  it  does  so  only  to 
an  almost  negligible  degree.  The  industry  which  it  directly  assists  has  long 
been  established  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  is  unlikely  to  expand  its  capacity  even 
if  the  programme  greatly  exceeds  its  substantial  success  to  date.  Even  if  such 
an  expansion  did  take  place,  it  would  probably  be  undertaken  by  non-resident 

firms,  and  would  involve  only  a  small  increase  in  employment.  But  despite 
these  limitations,  the  sale  of  rum  is  extremely  important  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
economy,  because  of  the  fiscal  arrangement  whereby  the  Federal  excise  tax 
on  Puerto  Rican  rum  sold  in  the  U.S.  is  remitted  to  the  Puerto  Rican  govern¬ 
ment.  This  tax,  amounting  to  somewhat  more  than  $10.50  per  proof  gallon, 

is  by  far  the  largest  single  component  of  the  retail  price  of  rum.  It  is  at 
present  a  more  important  source  of  revenue  to  the  Commonwealth  Treasury 
than,  for  example,  the  corporate  income  tax,  or  Federal  grants-in-aid.  Also, 
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it  bears  a  special  historic  relationship  to  the  Fomento  programme,  in  that 
the  extraordinary  sums  obtained  from  this  source  during  the  wartime  whiskey 
shortage  provided  the  capital  with  which  the  Fomento  programme  (as  well 
as  several  other  government  programmes)  was  originally  established. 

The  rum  promotion  programme,  which  is  conducted  by  EDA,  is  simply  an 
effort  to  increase  the  sale  of  Puerto  Rican  rum  on  the  mainland.  It  is  carried 
out  partly  by  consumer  advertising  and  partly  by  promotion  through  liquor 
dealers.  Through  this  programme,  Puerto  Rican  rum  has  taken  a  commanding 
position  among  all  the  rums  in  the  U.S.  market,  and  has  withstood  and  ap¬ 
parently  conquered  an  assault  by  vodka.  So  far  little  penetration  has  been 
made  into  the  whiskey  market,  but  this  is  our  present  objective,  and  the 
trend  of  our  advertising  is  in  this  direction. 

B.  The  Costs  and  Benefits  of  the  Rum  Promotion  Programme 

Unlike  the  other  Fomento  programmes,  rum  promotion  bears  no  allocated 
share  of  the  capital  costs  of  PRIDCO,  the  Ports  Authority,  or  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank.  Neither  have  any  of  the  overhead  operating  costs  of  EDA  been 
assigned  to  it.  Its  costs,  as  shown  in  this  report,  are  exclusively  its  direct 
costs.  The  reason  tor  this  is  that  it  does  not  share  the  objectives  and  methods 
of  the  other  programmes,  and  makes  few  demands  on  the  other  departments 
of  the  adnvnistration.  Strictly  speaking,  of  course,  it  should  bear  some  of 
the  costs  of  the  Administrator’s  and  Comptroller’s  Offices,  but  the  proper  pro¬ 
portion  would  be  so  small  that  the  amount  can  be  neglected  without  the 
introduction  of  significant  error. 

The  benefits  of  rum  promotion  are  simply  those  which  result  from  the  sale 
of  rum  on  the  mainland  in  quantities  in  excess  of  what  the  sale  would  be 
without  promotion.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  decide  how  much  rum 
would  be  sold  on  the  mainland  in  the  absence  of  the  programme.  This  prob¬ 
lem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  have  been  so  few  years  which 
might  Be  considered  normal  in  our  mainland  rum  market.  Between  the  repeal 
of  prohibition  and  the  outbreak  of  the  second  World  War  only  about  six 
years  elapsed,  scarcely  enough  for  any  norm  to  be  established.  Nevertheless, 
for  what  it  is  worth,  the  sale  of  Puerto  Rican  rum  rose  during  that  period 
to  the  annual  rate  of  about  1,(XX),(XX)  proof  gallons,  and  appeared  to  be  level¬ 
ling  off  at  that  point.  During  the  war,  sales  rose  astronomicajly,  because  the 
production  of  whiskey  was  curtailed,  and  after  the  war  our  sales  fell  pre¬ 
cipitately  in  a  reaction  against  a  product  which  had  come  to  be  thought  of 

as  a  wartime  substitute.  After  these  violent  fluctuations  had  expended  them¬ 
selves,  the  market  again  appeared,  around  1949,  to  be  levelling  off  at  about 
1,000,000  proof  gallons  per  year. 

On  this  admittedly  limited  evidence,  the  figure  of  1,000,000  proof  gallons 
has  been  taken  as  the  base,  from  which  sales  due  to  the  rum  promotion  pro¬ 
gramme  are  calculated.  Thus,  with  1,587,000  proof  gallons  of  Puerto  Rican 

rum  shipped  to  the  U.S.  in  1955-56,  the  direct  benefits  of  the  programme  are 
taken  as  those  which  result  from  the  sale  of  587,000  gallons.  This  actually 
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understates  the  benefits  since  it  gives  no  credit  for  the  achievements  of  the 
programme  before  1950  in  overcoming  the  mainland  prejudice  against  Puerto 
Rican  rum  which  developed  during  the  war,  and  in  liquidating  the  vast 
stocks  of  rum  which  were  in  excess  supply  thereafter.  This  omission,  which 
results  from  the  technicality  that  the  time  period  of  the  study  begins  after 
this  substantial  benefit  was  achieved,  cannot  defensibly  be  said  to  have  been 
compensated  for  by  any  overestimation  of  the  benefits  in  later  years.  Con¬ 
trary  to  what  might  be  expected  total  liquor  sales  in  the  U.S.  are  today  ap¬ 
proximately  what  they  were  in  both  1939  and  1949,  so  that  there  is  no  foun¬ 
dation  for  assuming  that  any  increase  in  rum  sales  would  have  taken  place 
above  the  levels  achieved  in  those  years,  had  the  rum  promotion  programme 
not  been  undertaken.  The  direct  benefits  of  the  rum  promotion  programme 
consist,  thus,  of  the  appropriate  share  of  net  income  payments  by  the  dis¬ 
tilleries,  plus  the  tax  collection  on  mainland  shipments  in  excess  of  1,000,000 
proof  gallons. 

The  derivation  of  government  revenue  and  net  income  indirectly  created 
by  the  rum  promotion  programme  is  the  same  as  for  the  other  programmes, 
and  unnecessary  to  be  discussed  again.  One  special  point,  however,  does  per¬ 
haps  demand  clarification,  although  it  was  explained  in  passing  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  above.  Government  revenue  directly  generated  oy  the  rum  promo¬ 
tion  programme  is  also  treated  as  net  income  directly  generated  because  it 
becomes  net  income  when  it  is  used  to  pay  governmental  salaries.  It  thus 
enters  the  income  stream,  affecting  the  welfare  of  private  citizens,  and  gene¬ 
rates  additional  (indirect)  net  income,  and  government  revenue,  just  the 
same  as  if  it  had  first  entered  the  economy  as  factory  wages  paid  from  the 
proceeds  of  export  sales  of  locally  manufactured  products. 

The  figures  whose  significance  and  methods  of  estimation  were  discussed 
in  this  section  are  presented  together  with  those  pertaining  to  the  other 
Fomento  programmes  in  the  tables  below. 

Notes  to  Tables 

The  numerical  results  of  the  cost-and-benefit  study  described  verbally 
above  are  presented  in  the  four  tables  which  form  the  concluding  section 
of  this  report.  For  the  most  part,  the  content  and  significance  of  these  tables 
have  already  been  adequately  described.  A  few  additional  comments  of  a 
detailed  nature,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  fourth  table  (“Government  Re¬ 
venues  and  the  Costs  of  Fomento  Programmes”),  are  appropriate,  however, 
at  this  point. 

1.  Direct  Benefits  of  the  Fomento  Programmes 

The  first  table  presents  the  direct  benefits  of  the  Fomento  programmes,  for 
the  years  1949-50  to  1955-56,  broken  down  into  the  shares  of  labour,  capital 
and  enterprise,  and  government.  This  table  shows  the  new  income  generated 
by  the  programmes  in  the  form  in  which  it  first  enters  the  economic  system. 
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whether  as  Commonwealth  net  income  or  as  government  revenue.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  table  does  not  show  the  total  effect  of  the 
programme  either  on  net  income  or  on  government  revenue,  since  it  omits 
the  indirect  benefits.  The  total  benefits,  in  terms  of  Commonwealth  net  in¬ 
come,  are  shown  in  the  third  and  fourth  tables,  and  the  total  benefits  in 
terms  of  government  revenue  are  shown  in  the  fourth  table.  The  value  of  the 
first  table  is,  therefore,  not  in  the  totals,  but  in  their  components,  and  it  is 
limited  to  the  direct  benefits  because  this  breakdown  is  not  available  for  the 
indirect  benefits. 

The  figures  in  the  labour  income  column  are  estimates  of  wages,  salaries, 
and  supplements,  paid  to  employees  by  the  firms  tlirough  whose  sales  the 
money  first  enters  the  income  flow.  In  the  case  of  the  industrialization  pro 
gramme,  this  is  interpreted  as  meaning  all  of  the  wages,  salaries,  and  supple¬ 
ments  paid  by  Fomento-promoted  plants.  Production  workers’  wages  are 
obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics’  monthly  survey  of  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments.  Non-production  workers’  wages  are  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  their  relationship  to  production  workers’  wages  as  shown  in  the 
Censuses  of  Manufacturers  for  Puerto  Rico  of  1952  and  1954.  Supplements 
to  wages  and  salaries  are  estimated  from  information  supplied  by  the  Net 
Income  Section  of  the  Planning  Board.  Also  included  is  a  share  of  PRIDCO’s 
wage  and  salary  payments,  determined  by  the  allocation  of  PRIDCO’s  in¬ 
come  between  this  and  thr  tourism  programme. 

For  the  tourism  programme,  wage  and  salary  payments  of  San  Juan  tourist 
hotels  were  taken  from  the  income  tax  returns  of  the  latter,  and  the  resulting 
total  was  inflated  by  5  per  cent  of  the  expenditures  of  non-resident  hotel 
guests  (figure  supplied  by  the  Balance  of  Payments  Section  of  the  Planning 
Board)  as  an  allowance  for  payments  made  by  other  tourist  establishments. 
From  the  totals  so  obtained,  the  similar  total  for  1947  and  1948  (averaged) 
was  subtracted,  so  that  the  figures  do  not  include  tourism  income  to  the 
extent  that  this  was  being  earned  before  tlie  programme  got  under  way.  The 
remaining  share  of  PRIDCO’s  wage  and  salary  payments  was  then  added. 

The  rum  promotion  figures  are  simply  proportions  of  the  total  labour  in¬ 
come  for  the  alcoholic  beverages  industry  as  estimated  by  the  Net  Income 
Section  of  the  Planning  Board.  The  proportion  used  is  that  which  rum  sales 
attributed  to  the  programme  bear  to  total  rum  sales.  The  salaries  of  govern¬ 
ment  employees,  which  we  assume  to  be  the  iform  in  which  the  revenue  col¬ 
lections  enter  the  net  income  stream,  are  not  included  in  the  labour  income 
column, of  this  table,  but  are  shown  under  government  revenue  collections. 

Income  of  capital  and  enterprise  represents  payments  or  accruals  of  profits, 
interest,  and  rent  to  Puerto  Rican  residents.  For  the  industrialization  pro¬ 
gramme,  profits  of  Fomento-promoted  firms  are  included  to  the  extent 
of  91  per  cent,  on  the  basis  of  an  estimate  by  the  Balance  of  Payments 
Section  of  the  Planning  Board  that  9  per  cent  of  such  profits  are  paid  out 
as  dividends  to  non-residents.  Interest  and  rent  payments  to  local  residents 
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(other  than  PRIDCO)  are  included  to  the  extent  that  diey  are  known  or  can 
be  estimated.  Thus,  the  only  interest  payments  actually  included  are  those 
made  to  the  Government  Development  Bank,  since  these  were  the  only  ones 
(other  than  those  to  PRIDCO)  for  which  we  could  obtain  adequate  data. 
From  comparisons  of  size  and  quality  of  private  buildings  with  PRIDCO 
buildings,  it  was  assumed  that  the  average  rental  in  private  buildings  was 
half  the  average  in  PRIDCO  buildings,  and  the  figure  so  obtained  was  simply 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  firms  occupying  private  buildings.  PRIDCO’s 
profit,  and  interest  and  rent  payments  (not  receipts)  are  included  to  the 
extent  that  PRIDCO’s  receipts  are  derived  from  the  industrialization  pro¬ 
gramme. 

For  the  tourism  programme,  the  figures  are  obtained  by  calculating  the 
increments  over  1947  and  1948  in  profits  of  San  Juan  tourist  hotels  owned 
by  residents  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  by  corporations  whose  stockholders  are  resi¬ 
dents  of  Puerto  Rico,  plus  the  interest  and  rent  payments  of  these  enterprises 
to  local  residents  (other  than  PRIDCO)  as  shown  by  their  income  tax  re¬ 
turns,  plus  5  per  cent  of  non-resident  hotel  visitors’  expenditures,  and  adding 
the  allocated  share  of  PRIDCO’s  profit,  interest,  and  rent  payments. 

For  the  rum  promotion  programme,  the  figures  were  obtained  from  the 
Planning  Board’s  figures  for  the  net  income  produced  by  the  alcoholic  beve¬ 
rages  industry  in  the  same  manner  as  the  labour  income  from  this  programme 
was  obtained. 

Government  revenue  collections  due  to  the  industrialization  programme  are 
the  total  remissions  from  the  Federal  government  of  excise  taxes  on  cigars 
and  imported  crude  petroleum.  Government  revenue  collections  due  to  the 
rum  promotion  programme  are  obtained  in  a  manner  which  has  already  been 
fully  explained  in  the  text  above. 

Many  of  these  series  could  have  been  estimated  by  alternative  means.  The 
methods  of  estimation  actually  used  have  been  chosen  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Where  relatively  small  figures  are  involved,  we  have  usually  used  a  method 
intended  to  be  economical  of  time,  rather  than  striving  for  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  accuracy;  where  the  quantities  are  large  enough  to  cause  differences 
in  the  method  of  estimation  appreciably  to  affect  the  totals,  considerable 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  problem  of  finding  the  methods  least  likely 
to  render  biased  results.  In  only  two  cases  do  we  know  of  or  have  reason 
to  suspect  the  presence  of  a  systematic  bias  in  the  figures  used.  Interest  pay¬ 
ments  from  the  industrialization  programme  are  clearly  understated,  but  from 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject  we  can  state  with  assurance  that  the  use 
of  unbiased  figures  would^  not  appreciably  affect  the  magnitude  of  the  total 
benefits.  Labour  income  from  the  industrialization  programme  is,  however, 
a  different  matter.  As  was  stated  above,  the  figures  shown  are  based  on  data 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics.  The  alternative  sources  are  income 
tax  returns  and  State  Insurance  Fund  records,  and  these  two  together  are  the 
sources  employed  by  the  Net  Income  Section  of  the  Planning  Board.  Our 
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reason  for  using  the  BLS  data  was  not  disagreement  with  the  Planning  Board 
as  to  which  constituted  the  most  reliable  source,  but  rather  the  fact  that  BLS 
data  are  available  on  a  current  basis,  while  there  is  a  lag  of  a  year  or  two 
in  the  availability  of  the  alternative  data.  We  have  recently  made  some  test 
comparisons,  however,  using  the  Planning  Board’s  sources  and  ours  for  the 
same  group  of  firms  and  the  same  period,  and  have  found  what  appears  to 
be  a  fairly  serious  systematic  downward  bias  in  oyr  figures,  which  may  be  of 
the  order  of  about  12  per  cent.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the  time  the  next  assess¬ 
ment  is  made,  covering  the  period  19^-57,  it  will  have  been  possible  to 
assess  this  discrepancy  more  fully,  and  probably  revise  our  figures  to  make 
them  consistent  with  the  Planning  Board  net  income  figures;  for  the  present, 
we  can  only  say  that  due  to  this  apparent  bias  our  benefits  figures  are  prob¬ 
ably  quite  conservative. 

2.  The  Costs  of  the  Fomento  Programmes 

The  methods  by  wliich  the  figvures  in  the  second  table  were  derived,  and 
their  problems  of  estimation,  allocation,  and  imputation,  have  already  been 
quite  fully  discussed  in  the  body  of  this  report.  It  should  be  reiterated  here, 
however,  that  they  also  contain  a  bias  which  tends  to  deflate  the  benefit/ 
cost  ratio.  This  results  from  the  inclusion  of  the  imputed  current  costs  of  the 
entire  capital!  of  the  Ports  Authority,  much  of  which  is  no  more  logically 
included  as  a  cost  of  the  Fomento  programme  than  would  be  the  cost  of 
public  education,  public  health,  highway  construction,  police  and  fire  protec¬ 
tion,  and  so  on.  All  of  these  costs  have  helped  the  Fomento  programme  by 
making  Puerto  Rico  the  kind  of  place  in  which  it  was  possible  to  carry  out 
such  a  programme,  but  they  have  not  been  undertaken  (those  of  the  Ports 
Authority  any  more  than  the  others)  for  that  particular  purpose. 

3.  The  Relationship  between  Costs  and  Benefits  of  the  Fomento  Programmes 

The  costs,  as  shown  in  this  third  table,  are  taken  directly  from  the  second 

table,  just  as  the  direct  benefits  are  taken  directly  from  the  first  table.  The 
indirect  benefits  (not  shown)  are  equal  to  the  direct  benefits,  resulting  as 
they  do  from  the  operation  of  an  income  multiplier  (explained  in  the  text, 
above)  of  2.  The  total  benefits,  as  shown  on  the  table,  are  therefore  simply 
twice  the  figures  in  the  direct  benefits  column. 

It  has  been  noted  above  that  most  of  the  figures  from  which  the  benefit/ 
cost  ratios  are  derived  are  estimates  which  could,  alternatively,  have  been 
made  differently  with  different  results.  It  was  also  noted  that  in  two  important 
cases,  the  methodology  chosen  introduces  a  systematic  basis  into  the  results: 
the  benefits  are  apparently  lower  than  they  should  be  because  of  the  soiu’ce 
used  for  labour  income  due  to  the  industrialization  programme;  and  the  costs 
are  higher  than  they  should  be  because  of  the  illogical  inclusion  of  the  Ports 
Authority  in  its  entirety  as  part*  of  the  Fomento  programme.  These  elements 
of  bias  are  tolerated  because  they  make  it  possible  to  state  that  the  benefit/ 
cost  ratios  are  estimates  which  err  predictably  on  the  side  of .  conservatism. 
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4.  Government  Revenues  and  the  Costs  of  Fomento  Programmes 

The  theory,  assumptions,  and  methodology  embodied  in  the  fourth  table 
require  a  somewhat  more  fundamental  exposition  here,  not  having  been  as 
fully  discussed  in  the  body  of  the  report,  above.  The  general  idea  is  simply 
that  as  the  net  income  of  the  Commonwealth  rises,  the  revenues  of  the 
Commonwealth  government  also  tend  to  rise,  so  that  a  programme  which 
increases  net  income  also  causes  increases  in  government  revenues.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  to  which  the  fourth  table  offers  one  possible  answer,  is  how  much  of 
an  increase  in  government  revenue  should  be  attributed  to  any  particular  in¬ 
crease  in  net  income.  The  answer  provided  is  certainly  not  the  only  reason¬ 
able  one,  nor  is  it  necessarily  the  best;  it  does  seem  possible  to  state,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  like  the  figures  used  in  computing  the  benefit/cost  ratios,  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  conservative  estimate. 

Lines  A  and  B  in  the  table,  showing  respectively  total  Commonwealth  net 
income  and  total  Commonwealth  government  revenues  for  the  period  1949- 
50  to  1955-56,  show  clearly  that  there  is  a  rise  in  revenue  collections  with 
each  rise  in  net  income.  A  great  deal  of  what  follows  in  the  table  represents 
nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  define  this  relationship  more  precisely  in 
regard  to  its  applicability  to  the  problem  at  hand. 

The  first  step,  shown  in  lines  C.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  is  to  deduct  from  total 
revenue  collections  those  which  clearly  bear  no  causal  or  systematic  relation¬ 
ship  to  net  income.  Federal  grants-in-aid  and  excise  tax  remissions  on  main¬ 
land  sales  of  rum  and  cigars  are  so  clearly  unrelated  causally  to  Common¬ 
wealth  net  income  that  their  deduction  requires  no  explanation.  Rental  in¬ 
come  and  other  miscellaneous  revenues  not  elsewhere  classified  might  or 
might  not,  in  individual  cases,  be  causally  related  to  net  income.  We  have 
available,  however,  no  breakdown  which  would  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
treat  all  of  the  items  in  this  category  separately,  and  their  total,  as  shown  in 
the  table,  does  not  bear  any  apparent  relationship  to  net  income.  Inheritance 
and  gift  tax  receipts  are  related  to  net  income  in  a  causal  manner,  and  over 
a  long  enough  time  period  this  relationship  would  be  expected  to  show.  But 
the  taxes  collected  in  any  particular  year  derive  from  wealth  which  was  ac¬ 
cumulated,  in  most  cases,  out  of  income  earned  over  a  long  period  of  time 
and  far  in  the  past,  so  that  for  a  period  of  time  as  brief  as  that  here  under 
consideration  there  is  for  practical  purposes  no  relationship  at  all. 

The  remaining  sources  of  government  revenue  are  all,  in  some  manner  and 
degree,  causally  and  directly  related  to  net  income.  All  of  them  show  in¬ 
creases  over  this  period  during  which  income  has  risen,  and  in  all  cases 
these  increases  are  logically  explicable  as  being  due  at  least  to  an  important 
degree  to  the  rising  level  of  income.  In  several  important  cases,  however, 
the  increases  are  not  in  proportion,  even  approximately,  to  those  in  net  in¬ 
come,  indicating  that  there  have  been  other  forces  at  work  affecting  the  level 
of  receipts  from  these  sources. 

Receipts  from  the  income  tax  on  corporations,  for  example,  are  seen  to 
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have  risen  to  a  peak  in  1952-53,  and  to  have  fallen  slightly  since  that  date, 
despite  the  continued  rise  in  net  income.  We  assume  that  this  failure  to  con¬ 
tinue  rising  since  1952-53  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  increasing  importance  of 
tax  exempt  firms  in  the  corporate  population  of  Puerto  Rico.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  only  explanation;  declining  profits  in  the  sugar  industry  have  also 
made  an  important  contribution  to  the  failure  of  corporation  income  tax 
receipts  to  rise.  However,  the  intimate  relationship  between  the  tax  exemp¬ 
tion  programme  and  the  Fomento  programme  leads  us  to  exclude  this  revenue 
source  in  estimating  the  revenue  attributable  to  the  Fomento  programme. 
This  further  deduction  is  made  in  line  E  of  the  table. 

Income  taxes  on  persons  and  partnerships,  likewise,  have  risen  unsteadily 
over  this  period,  suggesting  the  influence  of  other  factors  in  addition  to 
changes  in  net  income.  The  small  upward  and  downward  variations  over  the 
first  six  years  shown  in  the  table  are  actually  less  interesting  than  the  fact  that 
the  general  level  of  the  figure  remained  substantially  the  same.  We  do  not 
know  the  full  explanation  for  this  behaviour.  It  presumably  has  something  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  the  problems  of  enforcement  of  the  income  tax  law  had 
not  yet  been  fully  worked  out  during  that  period.  In  any  case,  the  substantial 
increase  in  the  last  year  of  the  series  is  due  largely  to  the  introduction  of  the 
pay-as-you-go  withholding  system  of  collection,  which  should  reinforce  the 
closeness  of  the  relationship  in  the  future. 

The  sudden  drop  in  property  tax  collections  in  1951-52  and  the  dispropor¬ 
tionate  rise  in  the  two  years  following  is  likewise  explainable  in  terms  of 
administrative  changes.  There  was  a  complete  reassessment,  on  a  new  basis, 
which  delayed  the  emission  of  tax  bills  in  1951-52,  and  this  in  turn  caused 
an  artificial  inflation  of  the  figures  for  the  years  following. 

Excise  tax  collections,  the  largest  single  item,  fortunately  display  approxi¬ 
mately  the  predictable  type  of  behaviour.  The  remaining  items  are  small,  and 
in  most  cases  behave  according  to  expectations.  A  word  only  seems  called 
for  in  explanation  of  the  inclusion  of  lottery  proceeds  as  revenue  related  to 
income,  since  the  point  has  been  raised  that  the  number  of  tickets  sold  is 
always  equal  to  the  number  issued,  rather  than  varying  with  changes  in  de¬ 
mand.  This  point  is  valid,  and  suggests  that  probably  the  Treasury  is  not  ex¬ 
ploiting  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  this  source  of  revenue.  Nevertheless,  pre¬ 
sumably  in  some  degree  because  of  an  awareness  that  purchasing  power  in 
the  economy  was  increasing,  the  Treasury  has  during  this  period  increased 
the  number  of  tickets  issued  and  their  prices,  so  that  the  proceeds  have  risen 
in  response  to  rising  income,  although  administrative  action  was  required  to 
give  effect  to  this  tendency. 

The  total  of  the  revenues  which  tend  to  vary  with  changes  in  income  is 
shown  in  line  D,  while  line  E  presents  the  same  figures  minus  the  receipts 
from  the  corporation  income  tax.  This  total  is  shown  both  in  dollars  and  as 
a  percentage  of  Commonwealth  net  income  (line  A).  The  percentage  figure  is 
the  end  product,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  which  the  preceding  figures 
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in  the  table  were  utilized.  Our  assumption  is  that  the  amount  of  government 
revenue  generated  by  the  additional  net  income  which  the  Fomento  pro¬ 
gramme  creates  can  reasonably  be  estimated  by  applying  this  percentage  to 
the  net  income  created. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  some  changes  in  these  receipts  result  from 
factors  completely  unrelated  to  income  changes.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
these  percentages  do  not  exactly  show  the  extent  of  the  causal  relationship 
between  income  and  government  revenue.  The  fact  that  the  total  of  these 
revenues  fell  from  12.6  per  cent  of  net  income  in  1950-51  to  11.0  per  cent  in 
1951-52,  for  example,  is  due  largely  to  the  property  tax  reassessment;  the  in¬ 
crease  from  13.2  per  cent  in  1954-55  to  14.0  per  cent  in  1955-56  is  due  at  least 
in  part  to  the  change  in  the  method  of  collection  of  the  personal  income  tax. 
The  important  point,  however,  is  that  despite  all  of  these  extraneous  factors 
affecting  the  relationship  between  income  and  revenue  during  this  period, 
the  relationship  has  varied  only  over  a  range  of  3  per  cent.  Its  general  magni¬ 
tude,  therefore,  cannot  seriously  be  doubted. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  the  percentage  has  risen  every  year  since  1951-52, 
suggesting  that  there  may  be  a  systematic  tendency  for  it  to  rise.  Part  of  this 
change  is  due  to  extraneous  factors,  but  part  of  it  should  also  be  expected 
since  important  parts  of  our  tax ,  system  are  progressive  in  nature  —  that  is, 
tend  to  take  larger  percentages  out  of  larger  incomes.  To  the  extent  that  this 
latter  consideration  explains  the  rising  percentage,  an  additional  dollar  of  net 
income  creates  more  than  the  average  proportion  of  government  revenue, 
since  it  is  added,  so  to  speak,  at  the  top  of  the  pile.  An  increase  in  net  income 
creates  enough  additional  revenue,  in  other  words,  not  only  to  maintain  the 
relationship  constant  but  actually  to  increase  it.  For  two  reasons,  however, 
we  have  estimated  the  contribution  of  the  Fomento  programme  to  govern¬ 
ment  revenue  collections  on  the  basis  of  the  average,  rather  than  the  higher 
marginal  relationship.  One  reason  is  that  we  cannot  statistically  separate  the 
systematic  increase  in  the  percentage  from  that  which  is  due  to  extraneous 
factors;  the  otlier  is  that  we  prefer  to  have  a  figure  which  is  clearly  conserva¬ 
tive,  rather  than  one  which  might  be  either  under-  or  over-estimated. 

The  remainder  of  the  table  is  self-explanatory.  Line  F  presents  again  the 
figures  of  net  income  generated  by  the  Fomento  programme,  previously 
shown  in  the  third  table,  to  which  the  percentages  shown  in  line  E  are 
applied,  yielding  the  figures  in  line  G,  government  revenues  generated  by 
the  net  income  created  by  the  Fomento  programme.  To  these  figures  are 
added  the  government  revenues  directly  attributed  to  the  Fomento  pro¬ 
gramme  (line  H),  which  were  shown  previously  in  the  first  table,  to  obtain 
total  government  revenue  generated  by  the  Fomento  programme  (line  I). 
The  costs  of  the  Fomento  programme  are  then  repeated  from  the  second  table 
on  linci;  J,  K,  L,  and  M,  with  the  total  shown  on  line  N.  Finally,  the  last  line 
of  the  table  ( O )  relates  the  revenues  generated  to  the  total  costs,  or,  in  other 
words,  shows  the  number  of  dollars  of  government  revenue  generated  by  the 
Fopiento  pogramme  for  each  dollar  of  cost 
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In  conclusion,  it  should  be  repeated  that  these  figures  do  not  purport  to 
show  exact  relationships  between  net  income  and  cost,  or  behveen  govern¬ 
ment  revenue  and  cost.  The  nature  of  the  problem  is  such  as  to  make  a  high 
degree  of  precision  impossible  of  attainment.  At  various  points,  however, 
where  a  choice  has  had  to  be  made  between  different  sources  of  data  or 
methods  of  estimation,  the  choice  was  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize 
the  benefit  to  cost  ratio.  It  is  felt,  therefore,  that  the  figures  tend  to  err,  if 
at  all,  in  understating  the  benefits  of  the  programme,  whether  expressed  in 
terms  of  net  income  or  in  terms  of  government  revenue,  per  dollar  of  cost.  It 
must  also  be  emphasized  that  the  ratios  of  benefit  to  cost  do  not  express  the 
magnitude  of  a  simple  relationship  between  causal  forces  and  their  effects. 
Given  year  benefits  are  only  partially  the  result  of  the  activities  represented 
by  given  year  costs;  and  the  results  of  given  year  costs  are  felt  over  an  in¬ 
definite  number  of  subsequent  years.  Without  the  use  of  forecasts  it  would 
be  impossible  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  cause-and-effect  relationship.  The 
ratio  for  a  given  year  has  the  same  kind  of  significance  as  an  income  and 
expenditure  account:  it  includes  income  and  outgo  for  the  same  period  be¬ 
cause  they  affect  the  budget  of  the  same  period,  and  as  was  stated  in  the 
introduction  to  this  report,  it  is  because  of  their  implications  for  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  budgeting  process  that  these  findings  are  significant. 
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Table  1.  Direct  Benefits  of  the  Fomento  Programmes 
(Thousands  of  dollars) 


Net 

income  to  private 

sector 

Government 

Total 

Tear 

Labour 

Capital  and 
enterprise 

Total 

private 

revenue 

collections 

Industrialization 

1949-50 

5,630 

2,600 

8,230 

8,230 

1950-51 

8,003 

4,611 

12,614 

12,614 

1951-52 

10,785 

7,023 

17,808 

17,808 

1952-58 

18,165 

12,416 

30,581 

30,581 

1953-54 

26,030 

19,101 

45,131 

278 

45,409 

1954-55 

31,683 

22,672 

54,355 

675 

55,030 

1955-56 

45,971 

27,752 

73,723 

1,325 

75,048 

Tourism 

1949-50 

554 

95 

649 

649 

1950-51 

1,168 

174 

1,342 

1,342 

1951-52 

1,451 

403 

1,854 

1,854 

1952-53 

1,850 

553 

2,403 

2,403 

1953-54 

2,006 

509 

2,515 

2,515 

1954-55 

2,269 

550 

2,819 

— 

2,819 

1955-56 

2,641 

572 

3,213 

- 

3,213 

Rum  Promotion 

1949-50 

_ 

261 

261 

1950-51 

159 

158 

317 

4,154 

4,471 

1951-52 

224 

116 

340 

4,465 

4,805 

1952-53 

227 

0 

227 

4,875 

5,102 

1953-54 

251 

118 

369 

3,867 

4,236 

1954-55 

280 

140 

420 

6,092 

6,512 

1955-56 

289 

145 

434 

6,407 

6,841 

Total 

1949-50 

6,184 

2,695 

8,879 

261 

9,140 

1950-51 

9,330 

4,943 

14,273 

4,154 

18,427 

1951-52 

12,460 

7,542 

20,002 

4,465 

24,467 

1952-53 

20,242 

12,969 

33,211 

4,875 

38,086 

1953-54 

28,287 

19,728 

48,015 

4,145 

52,160 

1954-55 

34,232 

23,362 

57,594 

6,767 

64,361 

1955-56 

48,901 

28,469 

77,370 

7,732 

85,102 
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Table  2.  The  Costs  of  the  Fomento  PnoGRANtMES 
( Thousands  of  dollars) 


EDA 

Imputed  Interest 

Voc.  Ed. 

Office 

Year 

Operating 

Costs 

PRIDCO  PRPA 

Loans 

Incentives 

Training 

Program. 

of  Tax 
Exemption 

Costs 

Industrialization 

1949-50 

366 

6 

10 

30 

412 

1950-51 

1,360 

582 

190 

12 

66 

36 

2,246 

1951-52 

928 

766 

.  304 

11 

15 

100 

37 

2,161 

1952-53 

1,262 

811 

310 

24 

128 

149 

40 

2,725 

1953-54 

1,029 

914 

324 

39 

302 

198 

48 

2,854 

1954-55 

1,897 

958 

386 

93 

269 

.  255 

53 

3,911 

1955-5i 

2,611 

982 

391 

201 

298 

200 

50 

4,733 

Tourism 

1949-50 

253 

183 

22 

458 

1950-51 

278 

226 

190 

21 

715 

1951-52 

273 

255 

304 

19 

851 

1952-53 

338  - 

203 

310 

-24 

_  •* 

875 

1953-54 

358 

201 

324 

21 

1  _ 

_ 

904 

1954-55 

322 

240 

386 

14 

_ 

962 

1955-56 

323 

216 

391 

17 

- 

- 

- 

949 

Rum 

1949-50 

1,566 

1,566 

1950-51 

976 

976 

1951-52 

972 

972 

1952-53 

1,000 

1,000 

1953-54 

997 

_ 

_ 

997 

1954-55 

992 

992 

1955-56 

1,244 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,244 

Total  of  Three  Programmes 
1949-50  1,819 

549 

28 

10 

30 

2,436 

1950-51 

2,614 

808 

380 

33 

66 

36 

3,937 

1951-52 

2,173 

1,021 

608 

30 

15 

100 

37 

3,984 

1952-53 

2,600 

1,014 

620 

48 

129 

149 

40 

4,600 

1953-54 

2,384 

1,115 

648 

60 

302 

198 

48 

4,755 

1954-55 

3,211 

1,198 

772 

107 

269 

255 

53 

5,865 

1955-56 

4,180 

1,198 

782 

218 

298 

200 

50 

6,926 
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Table  3.  Relationship  Between  Costs  and  Benefits  of  the  Fomento  Programmes 
(Thousands  of  dollars) 


Year 

Costs 

Direct 

Benefits 

Total 

Benefits* 

Ratio 

Industrialization 

1949-50 

412 

8,230 

16,460 

1950-51 

2,246 

12,614 

25,228 

11.2 

1951-52 

2,161 

17,808 

35,616 

16.5 

1952-53 

2,725 

30,581 

61,162 

22.4 

1953-54 

2,854 

45,409 

90,818 

31.8 

1954-53 

3,911 

55,030 

110,060 

28.1 

1933-36 

4,733 

75,048 

150,096 

31.7 

1949-56 

19,042 

244,720 

489,440 

25.7 

Tourism 

1949-50 

458 

649 

1,298 

1950-51 

715 

1,342 

2,684 

3.8 

1951-52 

851 

1,854 

3,708 

4.4 

1952-53 

875 

2,403 

4,806 

5.5 

1953-54 

904 

2,515 

5,030 

5.6 

1954-55 

962 

2,819 

5,638 

5.9 

1955-56 

949 

3,213 

6,426 

6.8 

1949-56 

5,714 

14,795 

29,590 

5.2 

Rum  Promotion 


1949-50 

1,566 

261 

522 

1950-51 

976 

4,471 

8,942 

9.2 

1951-52 

972 

4,805 

9,610 

9.9 

1952-53 

1,000 

5,102 

10,204 

10.2 

1953-54 

997 

4,236 

8,472 

8.5 

1954-55 

992 

6,512 

13,024 

13.1 

1955-56 

1,244 

6,841 

13,682 

11.0 

1949-56 

7,747 

32,228 

64,456 

8.3 

Total  of  above 
1949-50 

2,436 

9,140 

18,280 

A, 50-51 

3,937 

18,427 

36,854 

9.4 

1951-52 

3,984 

24,467 

48,934 

12.3 

1952-53 

4,600 

38,086 

76,172 

16.6 

1953-54 

4,755 

52,160 

104,320 

21.9 

1954-55 

5,865 

64,361 

128,722 

21.9 

1955-56 

6,926 

85,102 

170,204 

24.6 

1949-56 

32,503 

291,743 

583,486 

18.0 

*lncludes  indirect 

income  created. 

Multiplier  1:1, 

Tablk  4.  Government  Revenues  and  the  Costs  of  Fomento  Programmes 
(Thousands  of  dollars) 
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Year  before; 


The  Measurement  and  Significance  of  Agricultural 
Sector  Statistics  in  National  Accounting 

By 

C.  O’Loughun 

i 

National  income  estimation,  as  a  system  of  applied  economics,  was 
developed  in  the  climate  of  the  more  industrialized  countries  of  the  west. 
Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  possible  transplantation  of  this  type  of 
study  to  economies  which  are  mainly  agricultural  and  which  are  dependent 
mainly  on  outside  help  for  capital  and  skills.  It  is  now  generally  conceded 
that,  providing  certain  reservations  are  made,  and  certain  deviations  from 
the  set  pattern  are  allowed,  national  income  can  become  as  useful  a  tool  of 
economic  analysis  in  the  new  environment  as  it  has  been  in  the  old.  Already 
the  size  and  structure  of  several  young  economies  have  been  illuminated  by 
estimates  of  national  income.  So  far  these  estimates  have  not  been  related 
to  periods  of  sufiBcient  length  to  be  of  great  value  as  indicators  of  economic 
growth,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  dynamic  aspect  of  the  use  of  accounts  will 
be  greatly  emphasized  in  the  young  economies. 

The  main  characteristics  of  these  “young”  economies  may  be  listed  as: 
low  per  capita  income,  a  high  proportion  of  agricultural  to  total  production, 
dependence  on  a  few  main  e.xport  crops,  a  dependent  economic  status  in 
terms  of  capital  and  skills.  The  direction  of  development  may  be  towards 
industrialization  and  diversification  and  in  the  growth  of  an  internal  market 
in  skills  and  capital.  National  income  statistics  can  be  utilized  to  indicate 
some  aspects  of  developments  of  this  type  and  the  study  of  national  income 
in  its  dynamic  form  may  well  be  of  greater  importance  in  a  young  economy 
than  in  a  mature  economy  whose  “agricultural  and  industrial  revolution”  is 
a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  thus  of  importance  both  from  the  aspects  of  “static” 
structural  analysis  and,  particularly,  for  indications  of  structmral  changes  in 
the  dynamic  sense,  that  estimates  relating  to  the  agncultural  sector  and  its 
integration  with  other  sectors  be  shown  in  some  detail  in  national  accounts 
studies  of  younger  economies. 

This  article  is  concerned  with  outUning  the  sources  of  statistical  data 
for  the  agricultural  sector,  with  discussing  the  methodology  by  which  certain 
estimates  are  reached,  and  \vith  appraising  the  value  of  the  results.  We  shall 
assume,  in  the  main,  that  the  agricultural  sector  (which  would  normally 
embrace  agricultural  production,  including  livestock  products,  forestry  and 
fishing)  is  in  itself  a  separate  economy  having  an  “export-import”  relation- 
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sliip  with  the  various  other  sectors  (including  the  overseas  sector)  of  the 
economy. 

In  practice  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  the  borderline  between  the  agricul¬ 
tural  sector  and  the  other  sectors.  In  some  young  economies  distributive  and 
productive  activities  are  performed  by  the  same  people.  Certain  processing 
and  manufacturing  processes  take  place  on  farms  and  the  allocation  of  in¬ 
come  between  production,  manufacture  and  distribution  may  be  difficult. 
There  is,  however,  a  large  range  of  agricultural  activity  in  which  by  far  the 
most  important  output  is  primary  production.  The  treatment  of  the  marginal 
cases  mentioned  above  may  depend  on  circumstances  but  it  is  assumed  here 
that  the  margin  of  possible  overlap  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  is  small 
compared  with  total  values  involved. 

No  discussion  will  be  entered  into  here  regarding  the  exact  form  of 
final  national  accounts  which  will  be  drawn  up  from  the  data  as  a  whole, 
but  it  is  assumed  that  gross  product  at  factor  cost,  showing  the  industrial 
origin  of  output,  and  the  pattern  of  income  distribution  will  be  shown  in 
balancing  tables,  and  related  to  gross  national  expenditure  at  market  price. 
It  is  also  assumed  that  these  balancing  tables  will  be  drawn  up  from  more 
detailed  tables,  in  partial  or  completely  integrated  form,  which  will  show 
the  interrelationship  of  the  various  sectors.  These  two  sets  of  tables  can  and 
should  be  drawn  up  from  the  same  basic  data,  and  are  not  seen  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  or  alternative  methods  of  approach.  Some  considerable  discussion 
has  been  given  to  the  problems  of  presentation  of  final  accounts  and  examples 
of  various  approaches  can  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field 
(3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  11,  12).  The  most  pressing  problem,  however,  is  perhaps  that 
of  interpreting  the  findings  of  the  authorities  into  terms  available  to  govern¬ 
ment  staffs  and  others  who  may  be  faced  wth  the  task  of  abstracting  and 
processing  national  accounts  data  from  primary  sources. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  stating  what  we  are  trying  to  measure  when  we 
set  out  to  measure  the  agricultural  product.  We  are  endeavouring  to  measure 
the  total  money  value  of  agricultural  goods  becoming  available  to  a  given 
national  unit  through  the  efforts  of  factors  of  production  within  that  unit 
during  a  given  period,  usually  a  year.  In  the  simple  form  of  aggregated 
accounts  this  product  is  expressed  as  the  sum  of  the  outputs*  of  the  different 
parts  of  agriculture  in  money  terms  or  as  the  sum  of  the  factor  incomes 
earned  in  agriculture;  and  thirdly,  as  the  sum  of  expenditures  out  of  this 
agricultural  income.  It  may  not  be  easy,  in  an  underdeveloped  country,  to 
express  the  agricultural  product  in  income  terms  as  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  classify  agricultural  income  in  terms  of  wages,  salaries  and  profits,  where 
many  family  workers  may  be  receiving  a  reward  which  is  neither  a  wage 
nor  a  profit  but  something  of  both.  (When  showing  the  total  national  income, 
agricultural  and  non-agricultural,  classified  in  wages,  salaries  and  profits, 

•"Output"  refers  to  gross  output  in  the  national  income  sense  (not  in  the  "index  of  produc¬ 
tion”  tense).  To  avoid  possible  confusion  "revenue  from  sales”  is  used  instead  of  the  more 
common  "value  of  output”. 
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interest  and  rent,  it  may  therefore  be  necessary  to  have  a  separate  classifica¬ 
tion  for  “cash  income  from  small  farms”).  Non-cash  income  cannot  of  course 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  wages  and  profits  either,  but  should,  where  possible, 
be  shown  separately  from  cash  income. 

The  estimation  of  the  revenue  from  sales  which  growers  receive  for 
each  crop,  is  generally  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  calculation  of  agricul¬ 
tural  output.  Double-counting  would  result  if  we  totalled  revenue  from 
sales  without  making  deduction  for  those  inputs,  which  have  been  made  in 
the  course  of  production,  from  other  sectors.  In  certain  branches  of  agricul¬ 
ture  considered  separately,  for  instance  livestock  products,  some  of  these 
inputs  may  originate  from  another  branch  of  agriculture,  home-gro\^'n  feed- 
iiigstuff,  for  instance.  When  considering  agriculture  as  a  whole,  deductions 
are  made  for  inputs  originating  from  other  sectors  of  the  economy  as  for 
instance,  fertilizers  and  machinery.  When  these  deductions  have  been  made 
from  revenue  from  sales  the  resulting  output  figure  will  thus  be  the  value 
of  the  contribution  of  the  factors  of  production  employed  in  the  sector  or 
sub-sector  concerned.  If  “output”  data  is  not  available,  we  may  reach  this 
figure  by  obtaining  these  incomes  of  land,  labour  and  capital  separately  or 
we  may  employ  such  income  data  as  a  check  against  output  estimates.  This 
relationship  is  illustrated  by  the  account  form  shown  below  which  shows 
output  and  inter-sector  relationships  for  one  branch  of  farming,  for  instance, 
sugar  cane  production. 

Table  I.  Receipts  and  Outlays  Account 


Receipts 

Outlay 

A.  Revenue  from  sales 

(including  inventcry  change 
and  subsidies) 

B. 

Payments  to  other  sectors 

Machinery  (hire  and  maintenance) 
Fertilizers 

Fuel 

Transport 

Miscellaneous 

Indirect  taxes 

C. 

Wages,  salaries,  rent 

D. 

Profit  (including  depreciation 
allowances ) 

From  this  balancing  account  it  can  be  deduced  that  if  A  =  B  4-  C  -f-  D, 
then  A  —  B  (the  output  approach)  =0  +  0  (the  income  approach). 

In  practice,  we  generally  find  that  for  the  agricultural  sector,  “output” 
sources  are  better  than  “income”  sources.  Figures  showing  “expenditure” 
out  of  farm  income  may  even  be  more  easily  obtained  than  actual  income 
figures,  and  may  provide  a  check  on  output  data.  “Output”  sources  may  be 
of  two  kinds;  those  derived  from  figures  of  actual  farm  output  and  sales 
revenue,  and  those  derived  from  figures  of  outlays  by  other  sectors  which 
are  purchasers  of  agricultural  products  such  as  exporters,  processors  and 
final  consumers.®  If  an  account  similar  to  that  of  Table  1  was  to  be  drawn 

■Exiienditure  tables  for  the  economy  as  a  whole  include  details  of  final  consumers  expenditure 
which  may  include  purchases  directly  from  agriculture.  Expenditure  (or  outlay)  by  processors 
of  agricultural  products  is  not  expenditure  by  final  consumers  and  does  not  appear  in  total 
expenditure  tables.  It  must  be  noted  that  "agricultural  expenditure”  balancing  "output”  and 
"income”  is  expenditure  out  of  agricultural  income  and  not  expenditure  on  agricultural  products. 
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up  for,  say,  all  sugar  milling®,  we  should  find  head  B  an  item  ‘Purchases  ot 
cane  from  growers”.  For  such  industries  this  figure  is  often  easily  available. 
In  the  account  related  to  tlie  “final  consumers”  sector,  we  should  find  that 
some  domestic  foods  were  bought  direct  from  fanners,  but  most  of  them 
would  be  bought  by  the  distribution  sector  and  resold  to  final  consiuners. 

Agricultural  output  figures  will  ultimately  be  classified  in  specific  sub¬ 
headings,  and  these  may  include  a  number  of  export  products,  a  number  of 
crops  mainly  of  local  food  value,  livestock  products  sub-divided,  and  forest 
products.  Fishing  wliich  poses  particular  problems  may  also  be  included 
(most  of  the  generalizations  made  here  apply  to  it).  Some  crops  may  be 
exported  and  also  be  consumed  at  home  in  considerable  quantities.  In  this 
case  the  values  should  be  divided  and  the  export  quantity  shown  separately 
from  domestic  consumption.  This  is  not  usually  difficult  because  the  sources 
of  the  two  types  of  information  are  often  different.  Wherever  possible  non¬ 
cash  consumption  should  be  shown  separately.  Some  crops,  as  for  instance 
coconut  and  banana,  are  sometimes  significant  in  non-cash  production,  in 
cash  production  for  local  markets  and  in  cash  production  for  export.  The 
values  in  these  different  divisions  should  be  obtained  if  possible,  because 
they  are  figures  of  great  importance  in  analysing  the  agricultural  economy 
of  the  country. 

II 

Having  discussed  the  objective  of  measurement  in  regard  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  sector,  we  should  now  turn  to  sources  of  material.  The  extent  and 
reliability  of  agricultural  data  will  depend  largely  on  the  work  done  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  in  the  territory  concerned.  A  visiting  national  in¬ 
come  investigator  can  rarely  improve  on  the  data  collected  by  agricultural 
officers  in  the  field,  even  if  tliis  material  is  suspected  of  being  subject  to  some 
errors.  If  the  Government  sets  up  machinery  for  the  permanent  production 
of  national  income  estimates,  co-operation  behveen  tlie  two  departments  may 
result  in  the  agricultural  statistics  being  improved  for  national  income  piur- 
poses. 

If  a  complete  agriculture  census  has  been  maintained,  estimates  of  crop 
acreage  and  yields  and  numbers  of  livestock  may  be  available,  from  which 
physical  quantities  of  production  can  be  estimated.  An  agricultural  census 
may  provide  other  material  useful  to  the  national  income  investigator,  but 
physical  production  data  is  of  basic  importance,  and  any  improvement  in  its 
reliability  of  great  value  to  the  work.  Census  data  is  of  particular  value  in 
providing  material  relating  to  domestic  food  crops  which  may  not  be  sold  in 
bulk,  and  much  of  which  may  be  consumed  on  the  farm. 

Physical  production  estimates  are  then  e\'aluated  by  growers’  prices  ( which 
will  be  imputed  in  the  case  of  non-cash  production).  Growers’  prices  may 

aln  some  countries,  where  sugar  is  produced  on  the  estate  basis  it  may  be  impossible  to 
separate  milling  from  cultivation  and  all  sugar  production  may  be  considered  a  primary  in¬ 
dustry.  Long-term  structural  change  in  the  economy  will,  however,  show  up  better  if  they 
can  be  separated. 
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also  be  collected  by  Agricultural  Departments,  but  in  some  cases  only  retail 
prices  are  available  (these  are  sometimes  collected  by  Labour  Departments, 
or  other  authorities  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  a  cost  of  living  index ) 
and  in  this  case  a  deduction  can  be  made  for  tlie  estimated  difference 
between  growers’  and  retailers’  prices.  Market  surveys  are  useful  in  arriving 
at  price  data,  and  in  some  places,  where  a  considerable  amount  of  local 
produce  is  known  to  pass  through  a  market,  a  survey  of  quantities  and  values 
involved  may  provide  a  check  or  a  supplement  to  basic  output  data,  or  may 
substitute  for  it,  if  it  is  lacking.  Agricultural  surveys  on  a  regional  scale, 
which  cover  a  small  number  of  growers,  but  describe  their  economies  in 
detail  are  extremely  useful  in  providing  data  on  economic  relationsliips  within 
that  type  of  farming,  and  if  the  sample  is  a  fairly  representative  one  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  they  may  be  of  very  great  importance  in  estimating 
for  the  agricultural  sector. 

Particular  crop  or  livestock  surveys  may  have  been  undertaken  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  research  bodies.  These  surveys  can  be  used,  if  they  provide  a 
reasonable  coverage.  Sometimes  figures  of  registered  slaughterings  of  livestock 
are  available  from  Government  statistics. 

From  the  “income”  side,  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  information  on  wages, 
salaries,  profits  and  rent  in  certain  Punches  of  agriculture,  particularly  if  a 
certain  crop  rs  produced  mainly  by  1  ..ge  estates.  The  incomes  of  small  farmers 
do  not  divide  up  easily  into  wages  and  profits  however,  and  in  any  case, 
since  they  do  not  usually  make  tax  returns,  this  “income”  data  is  lacking. 

Purchases  by  other  sectors  from  the  agricultural  sector  may  be  fruitful 
sources  of  information.  Millers  may  buy  the  whole  of  the  cane  crop  direct  from 
farmers  and  the  amount  they  pay  for  cane  will  represent  farmers’  reyenue 
from  sales  from  this  source.  Cocoa,  copra,  milk  and  other  products  may  be 
purchased  by  processors,  whilst  such  commodities  as  fruit  may  be  purchased 
by  exporters,  from  whom  figures  may  also  be  obtained.  If  marketing  boards 
exist  they  will  often  have  this  information.  Growers’  Associations,  also,  may 
know  the  value  of  the  produce  purchased  from  their  members. 

Export  statistics  can  furnish  a  guide  to  agricultural  production  values  of 
export  crops,  but  they  must  be  used  with  wariness.  Values  added  by  pro¬ 
cessors  and  distributors  between  grower  and  shipboard  must  be  deducted, 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  allow  for  stock  change  at  all  points  between 
grower  and  wharf,  ^vithin  the  year.  It  sometimes  happens,  particularly  in 
small  places  with  irregular  shipping  services,  that  all  of  the  harvest  for  one 
year  plus  a  large  carry  over  from  a  previous  year’s  harvest  may  be  shipped, 
thus  inflating  export  figures  during  the  year  of  shipment.  Exports  may  be 
invoiced  at  an  arbitrary  price,  for  instance,  on  a  consignment  basis  which 
may  differ  substantially  from  actual  proceeds  and  may  thus  cause  an  error 
to  arise. 

Personal  consumption  and  expenditure  figures  provide  perhaps  the  best 
check  on  agricultural  production  data  as  regards  goods  grown  for  domestic 
use.  Income-expenditure  surveys  are  often  undertaken  by  governments  to 
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supply  family  budget  data  for  the  construction  of  the  cost  of  living  index. 
Budgets  collected  will  show  how  much  money  a  sample  of  families  spent  on 
various  items  of  food,  and  in  some  cases  the  quantities  of  food  bought.  If  the 
sample  is  representative  for  a  large  section  of  the  population,  an  estimate 
can  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  within  the  country.  Another 
valuable  source  of  information  may  be  nutrition  surveys  which  will  also  give 
basic  data  of  food  consumption,  and  are  particularly  valuable  in  reference  to 
the  non-cash  sector  of  production.  Nutritionists  sometimes  measure  food 
intake  after  preparation  for  eating  and  information  may  be  needed  regarding 
wastage  before  it  is  possible  to  work  back  to  the  production  stage.  They 
often  cover  only  a  small  community  but  may  give  good  information  regard¬ 
ing  groups  which  tend  to  adhere  to  a  set  dietary  pattern,  as  for  instance 
poorer  East  Indian  communities. 

The  sources  outlined  above  may  be  listed  as  follows:  agricultural  crop 
and  livestock  censuses  and  surveys,  market  surveys,  growers’  and  retail  price 
surveys,  farm  economics  surveys,  figures  of  livestock  slaughterings,  purchasers’ 
outlays  on  agricultural  goods.  Marketing  Boards  and  Growers’  Associations 
data,  income  figures  from  inland  revenue  returns  or  wage  surveys,  export 
figures,  consumers’  income-expenditure  surveys  and  nutrition  surveys.  These 
sources  of  data  will  contribute  to  the  estimation  of  growers’  revenue  from 
sales  from  given  products.  They  also  may  be  called  on  heavily  to  contribute 
to  actual  figures  of  agricultural  output  and  income. 

The  derivation  of  accurate  output  figures  from  revenue  from  sales  of  the 
products,  demands  some  knowledge  of  the  pattern  of  production  costs  of 
outlays  made  by  the  enterprises  of  producers  concerned.  Ideally,  an  account 
similar  to  that  shown  in  Table  1  should  be  drawn  up  and  the  values  allotted 
to  the  correct  heads.  Even  if  part  of  the  information  is  lacking,  it  is  only 

by  drawing  up  such  an  account,  partly  on  the  basis  of  estimates,  that  the 
complete  inter-sector  relationships  can  be  shown.  The  details  may  not  be 
filled  in  by  agricultural  sector  material  alone.  As  well  as  the  use,  already  dis¬ 
cussed,  which  can  be  made  of  figures  showing  purchases  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  by  other  sectors,  there  will  be  need  to  employ  figures  showing  sales 

by  other  sectors  to  agriculture,  which  will  help  to  fill  in  the  items  under  P 
in  the  account.  A  deficiency  of  income  data  is  usually  found  in  the  agricultural 
sector  but  the  construction  of  this  basic  account  means  that  all  available  in¬ 
come  information  can  be  utilized  and,  in  fact,  that  all  sources  of  information 
can  be  considered  and  used  for  cross-checking  during  the  construction  of  the 
accounts. 

Crop  costing  studies  and  farm  costing  studies  can  assist  greatly  in  the 
construction  of  such  an  account.  Crop  costing  studies  are  related  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  economics  of  a  given  crop  rather  than  of  an  enterprise  or  an 
aggregate  of  enterprises,  and  as  the  account  described  above  will  relate  to  a 
product  or  a  group  of  products,  rather  than  to  the  economy  of  a  farm  or 
aggregate  of  farms,  crop  costing  studies  are  of  greater  value  than  farm  costing 
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studies  to  national  income  work.  Unfortunately  few  crop  costing  studies  have 
been  done  in  the  underdeveloped  areas,  and  those  which  exist  may  relate 
mainly  to  production  conditions  on  experimental  farms,  which  may  dififcr 
greatly  from  normal  conditions.®  Even  these  however  may  provide  a  guide 
to  the  general  pattern  of  production  costs  when  information  is  weak;  and  it 
is  often  possible  to  allow  for  such  factors  as  the  greater  use  of  family  labour 
rather  than  hired  labour,  in  small  farming  conditions. 

Data  on  forestry  will  generally  have  been  collected  by  the  Forestry  De¬ 
partment,  and  information  of  sales  for  export  and  for  home  use  of  sawn 
timber  is  sometimes  available.  If  sawmilUng  is  carried  out  by  a  few  large 
concerns  which  purchase  timber  from  a  number  of  small  owners  or  fellers, 
sawmilhng  may  be  considered  as  a  processing  industry,  but  usually  there  is 
no  measurable  borderline  between  extraction  and  milling  so  that  timber  mill¬ 
ing  is  generally  considered  as  a  primary  industry.  Non-cash  extraction  of 
timber  for  fuel  and  housing  purposes  can  only  be  estimated  generally  from 
information  on  consumption,  but  an  estimate  should  be  made  where  possible. 

Fishing  data  are  generally  the  most  difficult  to  come  by.  Where  fish  is 
processed,  purchases  by  processing  firms  may  provide  material  on  this  part 
of  the  production;  but  most  fish  produced  is  consumed  by  the  fishermen  or 
sold  in  local  markets.  Consumption  data  are  probably  the  only  reliable 
figures  and  t  are  should  be  taken  to  allow  for  higher  rates  of  consumption 
by  populations  living  near  the  seaboard  or  other  sources  of  fish. 

The  first  objective  of  the  national  income  investigator  concerned  with  the 
agricultural  sector  should  therefore  be  to  collect  and  collate  all  relevant  data 
from  the  sources  mentioned,  and  to  construct  for  as  many  branches  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  for  the  sector  as  a  whole  an  account  on  the  pattern  of  Table  1. 
To  facilitate  inter-sector  analysis,  as  much  breakdown  as  possible  should  be 
made  under  the  items  “revenue  from  sales”  (showing  to  which  sectors  sales 
have  been  made)  and  “outlays  to  other  sectors”  (showing  to  which  sectors 
outlays  have  been  made).  The  figures  of  factor  income,  which  are  also  shown 
in  this  table,  can  then  be  transferred  to  the  relevant  sectors  and  to  the  income- 
output-expenditure  balancing  account. 

So  far  we  have  not  considered  the  sub-classification  of  “profit”  apart  from 

mentioning  that  if  we  are  considering  “net”  rather  than  “gross”  national  pro¬ 
duct,  depreciation  allowances  must  be  deducted  from  profit.  Besides  depre¬ 
ciation,  various  other  allocations  may  be  made  from  profit.  Some  capital  may 
be  borrowed  and  interest  may  be  paid  to  some  other  person  for  use  of  this 
capital.  As  capital  in  agriculture  is  considered  as  an  agricultural  “factor  of 
production”  irrespective  of  whether  funds  were  acquired  from  within  the 
sector  or  outside,  this  distinction  between  interest  and  profit  may  not  be  of 
importance.  It  is  usual  to  treat  interest  simply  on  a  transfer  in  this  sense 

•In  the  United  Stites,  information  on  the  agricultural  sector  used  in  the  national  accounts  is 
derived  from  surveys  done  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  which  on  a  nation-wide  level 
provides  details  of  revenue  and  out-goings  on  a  product  basis.  Agricultural  economies  surveys 
of  this  type  could  provide  all  needed  national  accounts  data,  should  it  become  possible  to 
undertake  them  in  underdeveloped  countries. 
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ond  the  incomes  of  “lenders  to  agriculture”  are  not  counted  in  addition  to 
the  total  of  profit,  which  includes  this  interest.  It  may,  however,  be  useful  to 
know  to  what  extent  the  agricultural  sector  is  a  net  borrower  from  a  lender 
to  other  sectors  and  any  information  on  this,  which  may  emerge  from  accounts 
or  surveys,  should  be  noted.  As  bank  interest  is  treated  differently  from  other 
interest  it  is  necessary  also  for  estimation  in  the  “financial  sector”  that  bank 
borrowing  information  be  noted  separately. 

Gross  capital  formation  within  the  agricultural  sector  in  a  given  year,  will 
be  the  total  of  all  investments  including  replacement  of  existing  assets.  The 
funds  from  which  this  investment  can  take  place  include  savings  out  of  profit 
(investment  of  non-distributed  profit  in  the  care  of  companies),  depreciation 
funds  and  borrowing  (or  grants)  from  the  non-agricultural  sector.  The  exact 
definition  of  agricultural  investment  is  a  difficult  one.  Generally  speaking, 
crops  in  the  ground  and  work  in  progress  are  excluded  from  agricultural  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  farm-accounting  sense.  But  an  exception  should  be  made 
for  certain  tree  crops;  and  even  for  annual  crops  it  is  clear  that,  during  a 
period  of  rapid  agricultural  expansion,  a  considerable  investment  in  growing 
crops  and  work  in  progress  may  have  been  made  in  the  initial  years  without 
having  been  offset  by  “disinvestment”  during  the  same  year.  In  regions  in 
which  hurricanes  are  frequent,  investment  would  follow  irregular  growth  it 
measured  in  this  way.  Hurricane  damage  reflects  on  the  year’s  national  in¬ 
come  through  the  fall  in  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  crops.  The  disinvestment 
caused  by  a  hurricane  may  affect  income  for  many  years,  particularly  if  com¬ 
mercial  timber  is  damaged.  But  it  is  no  more  possible  to  measure  this  “dis¬ 
investment”  than  it  is  to  measure  the  “increments”  in  commercial  assets 
which  nature  herself  may  provide  in  the  form  of  natural  growth  of  timber. 

The  inter-sector  treatment  requires  that  figures  of  investible  funds  arising 
in  the  agricultural  sector  should  be  transferred  to  the  capital  sector.  Thus 
agricultural  depreciation  and  saving  will  be  entered  in  the  receipts  side  of  the 

capital  sector.  On  the  outlay  side,  it  should  be  possible  to  show  “investment 
in  agriculture”.  The  difference  between  the  two  items  will  indicate  whether 
agriculture  is  being  assisted  with  funds  from  outside  or  if  it  is  a  net  lender. 
A  long  term  tendency  for  agriculture  to  be  a  net  lender  or  borrower  from 
other  sectors  may  be  indicative  of  the  type  of  development  which  is  taking 
place  in  the  economy. 

Ill 

Particular  problems  of  measurement  arise  from  the  existence  of  a  large 
non-cash  sector  of  agriculture  in  some  young  economies.  In  the  modern  world 
production  generally  takes  place  for  exchange,  and  modern  economic  think¬ 
ing  has  tended  to  give  a  central  place  to  money  and  exchange  activities.  In 
some  parts  of  the  world,  there  are  still  communities  in  which  production 
takes  place  purely  for  use  and  in  which  money  does  not  exist.  Between  the 
two  extremes  are  many  communities  in  which  an  important  part  of  produc¬ 
tion  takes  place  for  use  although  exchange  may  take  place  also,  either  on  a 
barter  basis  or  for  money. 
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Even  when  there  is  no  money,  economic  decisions  have  to  be  made.  A 
tribal  community  must  make  decisions  regarding  the  use  of  its  labour  and 
land,  the  distribution  of  its  product  and  the  amount  of  product  to  be  allocated 
to  seed.  In  a  mixed  monetary  and  subsistence  economy,  cash  prices  and  other 
monetary  factors  will  influence  the  level  of  production  in  the  subsistence 
economy.  We  cannot,  therefore,  ignore  this  non-cash  sector  or  assume  it  ii 
“outside  the  economy”.  How  then  can  its  product  be  evaluated  in  forms  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  the  monetary  economy? 

The  problem  can  be  divided  into  two  sections.  Firstly,  what  shall  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  non-cash  production  for  national  income  purpose?  And  secondly, 
how  shall  we  evaluate  this  production?  In  advanced  economies,  the  question 
of  what  to  include  in  national  income  measurement  is  usually  solved  by  in¬ 
cluding  all  items  which  are  produced  for  sale.  An  exception,  however,  is  farm 
production  consumed  on  farms,  either  by  farm  families  or  livestock.  Generally 
speaking,  this  includes  products,  part  of  which  are  sold  by  the  farmer,  so 
the  problems  of  inclusion  and  evaluation  are  easily  solved.  Garden  products 
of  people  who  are  not  primarily  farmers  are  not  included  in  the  national 
accounts  estimates  of  such  economies  (10). 

In  less  developed  countries,  however,  this  rule  cannot  easily  be  applied. 
Firstly,  some  producers  may  use  all  their  labour  and  land  purely  for  sub¬ 
sistence  production.  Secondly,  some  very  small  producers  of  cash  crops  mav 
also  produce  all  their  domestic  foods.  TTie  distinction  between  the  farm  and 
the  back  garden  is  a  very  blurred  one  in  countries  such  as  those  of  the 

Caribbean  area. 

A  third  problem  arises  from  the  limitations  of  sources  of  data.  In  a  young 
economy  it  may  not  be  possible  to  obtain  comprehensive  output  statistics. 
Income-expenditure  studies  and  studies  of  nutrition  may,  however,  provide 
a  fairly  sound  basis  on  which  the  pattern  of  domestic  food  consumption  may 
be  drawn  up.  But  this  will  not  tell  us  whether  the  food  was  grown  in  a  garden 
or  by  a  small  farmer.  Thus  the  definition  of  products  to  be  included  should 
include  production  of  all  agricultural  goods  which  have  a  market  price  (irres¬ 
pective  of  whether  they  enter  the  market  or  not)  rather  than  that  which  is 
used  in  the  developed  economies,  which  includes  all  agricultural  goods  pro¬ 
duced  by  commercial  farmers  (whether  they  enter  the  market  or  not). 

A  considerable  amount  of  food  may  be  taken,  in  the  non-cash  economy, 
from  plants,  particularly  trees  or  bushes,  which  are  either  naturally  wild,  or 
which  although  originally  planted  by  hand  are  not  always  fully  harvested. 
If  the  sources  of  data  are  mainly  on  the  “consumption”  side,  we  shall  obtain 
figures  relating  only  to  the  utilization  of  these  crops  rather  than  the  entire 
available  output.  Thus  if  a  Jamaican  harvests  only  a  small  part  of  his  ackee 
crop  or  picks  ackees  from  wild  trees,  only  those  picked  will  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  national  income.  Conceptually,  this  is  the  correct  approach, 
as  a  measurable  value  of  labour  or  other  factors  have  not  entered  into  the 
production  of  the  wild,  unharvested  crop.  As  regards  domestic  crops,  culti- 
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vated  but  not  fully  harvested,  clearly  a  conflicting  answer  would  result  from 
tlieir  measurement  as  standing  crops,  than  that  which  would  result  from  con¬ 
sumption  data.  In  underdeveloped  countries,  statistics  are  not  yet  suflBciently 
comprehensive  for  us  to  be  able  to  consider  this  an  important  shortcoming 
in  agricultural  census  data  which  may  measure  estimated  yields  before  har¬ 
vesting.  It  is  not  felt  that  wastage  is  sufficiently  high  in  poor  countries  for 
the  conclusion  to  be  greatly  biased  by  this  possible  conflict  between  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  figures. 

If  agricultural  labour  is  used  in  the  production  of  the  non-cash  crop,  its 
\’alue  will  be  included  in  these  output  values,  whether  it  is  paid  for  or  not. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  behveen  a  wage  and  a  profit  element  in 
this  kind  of  income,  and  in  completing  national  income  tables  it  is  usual  to 
put  in  an  identical  figure  for  “output”,  “income”  and  “expenditure”  (or  con¬ 
sumption)  of  subsistence  production.  If  a  monetary  crop  is  produced  by  a 
farmer  and  liis  son,  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  accounting  whether  the  son  is 
considered  as  unpaid  labour  or  whether  a  “wage”  for  tlie  son  is  deducted 
from  tlie  profit.  As  they  are  both  factor  incomes,  the  figures  for  gross  output 
is  unaffected.  Considerable  discussion  has  been  given  to  the  matter  of  the 
tieatment  of  certain  unpaid  services,  such  as  those  of  housewives,  but  this  is 
not  relevant  to  the  agricultural  sector.  Certain  “transactions”  between  the 
non-cash  agricultural  sectors  and  non-cash  other  sectors  may  take  place,  as 
for  instance  when  agricultural  materials  are  used  for  non-cash  housebuilding 
or  when  wheat  is  made  into  bread  (wlrich  however  may  be  excluded  as  a 
“housewives’  service”).  Theoretically  values  based  on  any  available  market 
prices  should  be  imputed  to  each  sector,  but  in  practice  only  the  roughest  of 
estimates  is  possible. 

The  second  problem  is  that  of  evaluating  non-cash  output.  Whatever  method 
is  used  to  evaluate  subsistence  production  by  cash  prices  some  element  of 
artificiality  remains.  In  the  more  advanced  countries  ex-farm  or  growers’ 
prices  have  been  used  to  evaluate  non-cash  products  and  this  method  has 
been  extended  to  national  income  measurement  in  many  less  developed 
countries.  Some  investigators,  particularly  Dr.  A.  R.  Prest  and  Mr.  I.  S. 
Stewart  (3)  have,  however,  favoured  valuation  of  non-cash  nroduction  at  re¬ 
tail  prices  and  there  are  strong  arguments  in  support  of  this  method  in  certain 
countries  and  conditions. 

The  authors  present  the  conflict  in  the  following  paragraph: 

If  we  look  at  the  value  of  subsistence  of  production  from  the  output  or  cost  side 
it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  main  activity  is  that  of  growing  the  food  rather  than 
tliat  of  transporting  and  distributing  it.  Therefore  it  should  be  valued  at  ex-farm 
prices  as  the  opportunity  cost  or  alternative  product  of  the  factors  of  production  so 
engaged  cannot  oe  greater  than  their  earnings  in  the  next  best  use  and  this  is  judged 
to  De  that  of  selling  foodstuffs  to  the  market.  If  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  of  the 
“utility”  of  this  output  and  look  at  subsistence  producers  in  their  role  of  consumers 
we  can  see  that  their  standard  of  living  is  as  high  as  if  their  incomes  were  sufiBcient 
to  pay  the  market  price  of  foodstuffs  they  consume.  Therefore  this  output  should 
be  valued  at  retail  prices.  How  do  we  resolve  this  conflict? 

The  authors  go  on  to  suggest  that  the  subsistence  farmer,  looked  at  even 
from  the  “output”  angle,  does  in  fact  perform  some  distributive  functions 
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in  that  he  may  move  and  store  products.  This  is  not  likely  to  be  large,  how¬ 
ever,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  even  less  significant  in  the  Caribbean  than 
in  Nigeria.  This  factor  does  not  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  invali¬ 
date  the  method  of  valuation  by  growers’  prices. 

Even  assuming  that  transportation  and  storage  functions  are  negligible, 
the  investigators  suggest  that  it  is  still  not  reasonable  to  use  ex-farm  prices 
simply  because  selling  food  crops  is  the  nearest  alternative  to  consuming 
them  and  that  therefore  current  ex-farm  prices  should  apply.  Because,  it  is 
maintained,  this  implies  “that  people  continue  to  farm  to  much  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  —  in  the  sense  of  producing  the  s.ime  quantity  of  foodstuffs  as  before  — 
whether  they  continue  to  provide  for  themselves  or  not”  (p.  13).  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  more  likely  that,  given  the  choice,  more  people  would  move  out  of 
agriculture.  The  report  concludes  “the  appeal  to  opportunity  costs  or  alter¬ 
natives  foregone,  does  not  conclusively  lead  to  valuation  at  present  farm 
prices,  but  to  something  higher”  (p.  13).  In  some  tribal  countries,  however, 
alternative  opportunities  are  non-existent.  Even  in  the  peasant  economies 
of  the  West  Indies,  non-economic  considerations  bind  people  to  farms.  It  is 
not  however  the  existing  alternatives  with  which  Dr.  Brest  and  Mr.  Stewart 
are  mainly  concerned,  presumably,  but  those  which  might  arise  at  the  same 
time  as  a  change  in  the  proportions  of  cash  to  non-cash  agriculture;  and  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  rather  nebulous  cxjncept. 

It  would  appear  that  justifications  could  be  put  forward  for  adopting 
either  metliod  of  measurement.  The  authors  of  the  study  are  undoubtedly 
right  in  claiming  that  evaluation  should  include  a  distributive  element.  In 
further  support  of  their  case,  the  dearth  of  information  in  Nigeria,  and  the 
complex  interrelation  behveen  the  production  and  distribution  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  made  it  impossible  for  the  investigators  to  separate  the  two  sectors 
completely,  even  in  relation  to  the  cash  economy;  so  that  the  ex-farm  defini¬ 
tion  was  inapplicable  to  cash  products.  One  can  also  justify  the  use  of  retail 
prices  from  the  “welfare”  aspect.  The  sum  total  of  goods  consumed  may  not 
vary,  even  although  some  are  now  bought  rather  than  produced  at  home. 
Retail  price  evaluation  would  register  this  as  no  change  in  consumers’  ex¬ 
penditure,  whereas  ex-fann  evaluation  of  the  subsistence  component  would 
register  an  increase  in  consumption  (given  no  price  changes).  On  the  other 
hand,  if  one  believes  that  the  value  of  national  income  estimates  lies  in  their 
ability  to  analyse  structural  changes  in  production  the  ex-farm  definition 
may  be  more  easily  justified.  Any  decline  in  non-cash  production,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  increase  in  cash  distribution  services  will  then  be  shown  up  in 
the  sector  analysis  more  clearly  as  a  net  gain  in  output.  We  cannot  therefore 
say  that  one  method  of  evaluation  is  right  and  the  other  \vrong.  In  certain 
countries  only  one  method  may  be  possible,  so  that  expediency  may  dictate. 
Where  choice  exists,  however,  the  decision  will  depend  largely  on  the  purpose 
of  the  study.  If  “welfare”  objectives  predominate  and  it  is  necessary  to  get  a 
clear  picture  of  income  distribution  and  taxable  capacity  the  evaluation  of 
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subsistence  production  by  retail  prices  will  have  much  to  commend  it;  if  the 
measurement  of  the  structure  and  growth  of  output  is  the  main  object  of  the 
study,  evaluation  by  ex-farm  prices  may  be  more  illuminating. 

IV 

The  main  purpose  of  national  accounts  is  to  give  an  overall  picture  of  the 
structure  of  the  economy  and  to  show  the  mutual  interdependence  of  its 
different  sectors.  Transactions  between  the  agricultural  sector  and  other 
sectors  can  show  up  the  direction  of  agricultural  sales  and  purchases.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  structural  relationships  of  the 
whole  economy  as  displayed  in  national  accounts,  but  certain  inter-sector 
and  intra-sector  relationships  of  importance  to  agricultural  problems  and 
policy  can  be  discussed  without  becoming  involved  in  the  overall  com¬ 
plexities  of  national  accounting. 

A  table  of  total  national  product  at  factor  cost,  if  broken  down  into  an 
industrial  classification,  can  show  what  proportion  of  the  national  product 
arises  from  the  agricultural  sector.  Some  figures  available  for  various  young 
economies  give  the  following  percentage  of  agricultural  to  total  gross  output: 
Jamaica  (1952  )  27.1%  (9);  British  Guiana  (1951)  37.2%  (6);  Fiji  (1953  )  56.4% 
(o)\  Belgian  Congo  (1953  )  58.2%  (10)  and  (for  a  rather  different  type  of 
economy)  New  Zealand  (1953  )  28.1%  (8). 

The  very  wide  dispersion  in  these  figures  relating  mainly  to  what  would 
appear  to  be  roughly  comparable  etxjnomies,  throws  considerable  doubt  on 
the  value  of  this  relationship.  I nc-ompar ability  may  arise  from  several  factors. 
Firstly,  the  “agricultural  sector”  may  be  differently  defined  in  different 
studies;  secondly  subsistence  production,  which  is  often  difficult  to  estimate, 
may  be  set  too  low,  or  may  be  neglected  completely.  Other  problems  of 
definition  and  methodology  may  make  wmparison  more  problematical. 

Taking  one  economy  over  a  number  of  years,  providing  the  definitions  have 
been  adhered  to,  the  projxirtion  may  have  some  significance.  Whilst  it  may, 
in  general,  be  assumed  that  ec'onomic  development  and  the  expansion  of  the 
monetary  economy  u’ill  cause  a  higher  relative  income  to  accrue  from  non- 
agricultural  industries,  a  lower  agricultural  sector  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  this  development  is  in  fact  taking  place.  A  falling  in  the  agricultural 
sector’s  share  could  arise  from  a  fall  in  agricultural  pric'es  with  no  corres¬ 
ponding  change  in  price  or  output  in  other  sectors.  If  this  fall  is  in  export 
prices  it  may  affect  processors  (such  as  sugar  millers)  as  well  as  growers, 
but  could  conceivably  affect  the  two  groups  in  different  degrees.  The  share- 
out  of  the  exjxjrt  income  between  growers  and  processors,  may  influence 
the  agricultural  sector’s  income  radically.  In  the  converse  case  of  a  rise  in 
cx[X)rt  prices  of  farm  products,  if  none  of  the  rise  is  handed  on  to  the  farmer, 
but  all  is  retainetl  by  the  processor,  there  may  be  a  relative  fall  in  the  factor 
income  of  primary  producers.  It  is  thus  dangerous  to  assume  that  a  fall  in 
the  relative  share  of  agriculture  in  the  national  income,  is  indicative  of  de- 
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sirable  “economic  progress”  without  analysing  the  situation  further.  It  is  also 
dangerous  to  draw  compiirisons.  bet\veen  countries,  regarding  comparative 
levels  of  economic  development  from  these  statistics.  But  taking  a  general 
view  it  is  of  course  true  to  say  that  the  agricultural  sector  tends  to  take  a 
higher  share  of  the  national  income  in  economies  which  are  undiversified  and 
undercapitalized  (since  the  capital  intensity  in  agriculture  is,  on  average, 
lower  than  that  in  industry). 

A  further  relationship  which  may  provide  information  regarding  the 
structure  and  development  in  the  agriculture  sector  itself  is  the  ratio  of  sales 
revenue  to  gross  output.  Turning  to  Table  1,  gross  output  is  represented  by 
the  sum  of  factor  incomes  —  wages,  rent  and  profit  (inclusive  of  interest  and 
depreciation)  under  heads  C  -f-  D;  the  other  items  on  the  “outlay”  side  of 
the  account  under  head  B  being  payments  made  to  other  sectors.  When 
agricultural  production  is  not  highly  organized  fewer  of  these  outlays  to 
other  sectors  are  made,  land,  labour  and  perhaps  a  few  primitive  tools,  being 
the  only  “costs”  of  production.  As  organization  of  agricultural  production 
progresses,  the  outlays  under  B  will  increase  and  C  -f-  D  will  become  a 
diminishing  percentage  of  A.  Thus  a  rise  in  B  relatively  to  C  D  denotes 
increasing  interdependence  between  agriculture  and  other  sectors.  If  accounts 
are  available  for  specific  branches  of  agriculture  over  a  long  period,  structural 
changes  may  be  shown  up  by  the  derivations  of  these  figures.  Provided  that 
the  bases  of  accounting  are  known  to  be  comparable  and  conditions  of  pro¬ 
duction  are  considered  it  would  even  be  legitimate  to  compare  one  branch 
of  agriculture  (say  cane  production)  as  between  dififerent  countries  in  this 
way.  Taking  the  whole  agricultural  sector  in  one  country,  changes  in  this 
relationship  over  time  may  give  a  genuine  indication  of  greater  mechanization 
and  use  of  fertilizers  and  improved  techniques  in  agriculture.  But  if  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  complete  sector  between  countries  is  being  made,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  components  of  the  respective  agricultural  sectors  is  likely 
to  affect  the  answer.  Some  branches,  copra  production,  for  instance,  will 
almost  always  have  a  higher  proportion  of  C  -|-  D  to  A  than  such  branches 
as  cane  production.  And  the  same  will  be  true  generally  for  small  holdings 
as  against  estate  agriculture.  In  assessing  change  in  this  relationship,  it  mu,st, 
of  course,  be  noted  how  far  changes  are  associated  with  price  movements  in 
the  B  items  as  compared  to  factor  income  changes,  as  in  wages  and  rents. 

A  few  figures  illustrating  this  proportion  are  available  and  are  shown  in 
Table  2.  Factor  incomes  or  gross  outputs  are  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
sales  revenue. 

Only  items  (a),  (b)  and  (e)  are  strictly  comparable  in  that  they  relate  to 
an  agricultural  sector  in  each  country,  with  approximately  the  same  definition. 
Item  (c)  relates  to  primary  production  in  Jamaica  for  domestic  use  only 
and  includes  a  large  number  of  small  producers.  The  percentage  of  output 
to  sales  is  high  and  suggests  that  production  is  of  a  less  organized  nature. 
The  next  row,  (d),  relates  to  Jamaica’s  export  industries  in  which 
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Table  2.  Factor  Incomes  Related  to  Agricultural  Revenues 


Country 

Year 

Sector 

A  C  +  D 

Sales  Factor 

Incomes 
(and  De¬ 
preciation  ) 

C  -}.  D 
as  % 
of  A 

1 

$  Billion 

(a) 

U.S.A.  (Ref.  8) 

1939 

.\griculture 

10.5  6.0 

57.1 

(b) 

British  Guiana  ( 6 ) 

1951 

Agriculture  and 

B.VV.I  $  Million 

Forestry 

49.5  38.4 

77.5 

£000 

(c) 

Jamaica  (9) 

1952 

Primary  ( excluding 

Export ) 

18,677  17,304 

92.6 

£000 

(d) 

Jamaica  (9) 

1952 

Export  Industries 

22,184  12,611 

56.8 

(e) 

Fiji  (5) 

1953 

Agriculture  and 

£F000 

Forestry 

15,069  12,993 

86.2 

£F000 

(f  ) 

Fiji  (5) 

1953 

Sugar  Cane 

5,444  3,613 

66.4 

£F000 

(g) 

Fiji  (5) 

1953 

Copra  Estates 

934  822 

88.0 

the  non-agricultural  component  may  be  as  large  as  the  agricultural  component 
(since  mining,  processing  and  some  distribution  are  included)  so  the  per¬ 
centage  is  much  lower.  It  would  be  expected  that  the  figure  for  Fiji  would 
be  higher  than  that  for  British  Guiana  owing  to  the  more  centrally  organized 
nature  of  sugar  production  in  British  Guiana,  and  also  because  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  copra,  which  has  a  high  C  -f  D  component,  in  Fiji.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  in  this  context  the  difference  in  the  figures  for  Fiji’s  copra  estates, 
which  are  large  and  reasonably  well  organized  as  compared  with  Fiji  cane. 
This  indicates  that  the  nature  of  the  product  may  have  a  more  important 
influence  on  the  figure  than  the  level  of  development,  which  means  the  com¬ 
parison  should  only  be  made  between  complete  sectors,  if  attention  is  paid 
to  possible  differences  in  their  component. 

It  is  conventional,  in  national  accounting,  to  show  wages,  profits  or  other 
personal  incomes  in  agriculture,  as  receipts  in  the  “personal  sector”.  The 
personal  sector  shows  on  its  receipts  side,  personal  income  from  all  economic 
activities  and  on  its  outlay  side,  the  pattern  of  personal  e.\penditure.  It  may 
however  be  useful  for  some  purposes  to  consolidate  the  business  as  “house¬ 
hold”  in  the  agricultural  sector.  Receipts  are  still  shown  as  revenue  from 
agricultural  sales.  The  items  under  head  B  on  the  outlay  side  are  still  shown 
whilst  the  factor  incomes  under  head  C  -|-  D  are  shown  as  final  personal 
expenditure. 

If  this  is  done  certain  intra-agricultural  transfers  such  as  subsistence  and 
domestic  cash  production  and  the  pa)'ment  of  wages  are  eliminated.  Although 
tin’s  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  the  complete  inter-sector  breakdown®  it  is 

aBecause  it  involves  viewing  certain  income  items  as  intra-sectoral  transfers  and  must  reduce 
the  total  national  iiroduct. 
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sometimes  worthwhile  to  present  this  form  of  account  in  addition.  Such  an 
account  can  show  well  the  changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  agricultural 
income  (or  the  terms  of  trade  between  agriculture  and  the  other  sectors). 
It  can  also  indicate  changes  in  patterns  of  expenditure  associated  with  price 
changes  and  with  structural  changes  in  the  agricultural  sector.  The  method 
is  particularly  useful  when  the  distinctions  between  wages  and  profit  and 
between  personal  and  business  expenditure  are  difficult  to  make.  The  method 
also  enables  the  item  personal  saving  from  agricultural  income  to  be  shown 
separately  from  other  forms  of  personal  saving  and  facilitates  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  agricultural  sector’s  investment-saving  position. 

The  “output”  approach  to  agricultural  sector  accounting  (as  described  in 
Section  II)  facilitates  the  measurement  of  volume  (as  distinct  from  value 
changes)  in  agricultural  output.  Each  >^ar,  output  values  are  derived  by  the 
multiplication  of  physical  quantities  by  price  data.  To  derive  a  volume  index, 
the  physical  quantities  for  subsequent  years  are  raised  by  the  prices  at  the 
base  year.  It  may  be  possible  therefore,  to  relate  specific  changes  in  input 
items  to  quantity,  as  distinct  from  a  price  change  in  a  year’s  output  of 
individual  products. 

We  have  outlined  some  of  the  more  general  ways  in  which  agricultural 
sector  accounts  can  be  useful  in  illustrating  economic  structure,  with 
particular  reference  to  economic  structure  of  the  developing  economy. 
National  accounts  can  have  however  a  more  specific  value  in  relation  to  such 
matters  as  budgetary  and  monetary  policy. 

As  a  result  of  inflated  agricultural  prices  since  the  war,  there  has  been 
a  feeling  in  many  underdeveloped  countries,  that  agriculture  has  not  borne 
a  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  In  West  Africa,  large  funds  were 
collected  by  centralized  authorities  by  withholding  part  of  total  payments 
from  farmers  (1).  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  on  the  economic 
effects  of  this  policy  and  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  export  taxes 
with  no  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  funds  would  nor  better  serv^e  the 
nation’s  purpose.  In  many  areas,  agricultural  incomes  have  increased  with 
no  increase  in  consumer  goods  and  this  has  often  resulted  simply  in  price 
inflation  and  no  increase  in  real  income.  It  has  been  felt,  in  many  places, 
that  a  good  chance  to  raise  funds  for  development  purposes,  through  greater 
export  taxes  and  (in  the  case  of  minerals),  through  higher  royalties,  has  been 
missed.  It  is  not  intended  to  discuss  here  the  merits  or  demerits  of  these 
arguments,  but  it  appears  that  much  more  informed  arguments  could  have 
been  put  up  on  either  side,  if  national  accounting  material  of  a  high  order 
had  been  available.  If  information  had  shown  the  changes  in  subsistence  out¬ 
put  and  the  changing  pattern  of  farm  households’  expenditure,  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  gauge  the  effects  of  a  tax  on  living  standards  of  growers. 
The  whole  problem  of  taxation  of  agricultural  production  and  land  is  one 
which  is  likely  to  become  increasingly  important  in  the  underdeveloped  areas, 
and  it  can  only  be  understood  clearly  if  the  probable  effects  of  taxation  on 
incentive  and  consumption  are  well  known. 
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Again,  it  may  be  considered  desirable,  for  some  reason,  to  protect  one 
branch  of  agricultural  production  from  foreign  competition  by  means  of 
tariffs  on  imports  or  subsidies  to  production.  If  reasonable  accounts  exist,  2 

covering  a  few  years,  it  will  be  possible  to  indicate  how  elastic  is  the  supply  3 

in  regard  to  price  changes,  and  the  relative  profitability  of  this  type  of  pro-  ^ 

duction  as  compared  with  other  economic  activities.  5 

The  existence  of  good  overall  national  accounts  will  enable  the  Govern-  p 

ment  to  see  when  supply  is  out  of  step  with  demand,  as,  for  instance,  when 
the  supply  of  consumer  goods  does  not  keep  pace  with  increased  income,  ‘ 

and  more  inflation  results®.  It  should  also  be  possible  to  see,  with  such  8 

accounts,  whether  inflationary  conditions  are  general,  or  are  originating  in  ® 

one  part  of  one  economy,  say,  the  agricultural  sector. 

Government  may  be  concerned  v^th  maintaining  a  rough  balance  in  mer-  lo 

chandise  trade  between  the  country  in  question  and  overseas.  An  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  relationships  within  the  agricultmal  sector  will  enable  government 
to  estimate  the  capacity  of  home  agriculture  in  producing  import  substitutes,  j 
if  imports  are  restricted.  It  is  also  important  that  the  effects  of  such  import 
restriction  on  agricultural  production  and  capital  formation  should  be  gauged. 

And  this  information  may  be  available  from  accounts  showing  the  relationship 
behveen  the  agricultural  and  the  overseas  sector. 

This  section  aims  only  at  summarizing  the  type  of  problem  which,  it  is 
claimed,  can  be  clarified  by  national  accounts,  particularly  those  relating  to 
agriculture.  One  of  the  criticisms  which  is  likely  to  be  raised  against  these 
claims  is  that,  whereas  this  information  could,  if  it  were  available,  achieve  { 
the  claimed  results,  there  are  in  fact  few  such  estimates  which  include  the  I 
desirable  relationships,  or  which  show  them  in  a  reliable  form.  In  the  present 
stage  of  the  science,  which  even  in  advanced  economies  has  only  just  reached  | 
a  reasonably  complete  exposition,  this  objection  cannot  be  invalidated  since  I 
there  are  few  statistics  available  for  the  young  economies  which  would  give  I 
detailed  and  reliable  information  on  many  of  the  relationships  mentioned  : 
above.  The  science  of  national  accounting  is  however  receiving  considerable 
attention  in  tlie  younger  economies  and  it  is  felt  that  discussions  on  the 
desirable  objectives  of  national  accounting  analysis  may  assist  greatly  in 
guiding  the  work  into  the  most  useful  channels  and  in  emphasizing  the  need 
for  more  reliable  basic  statistical  data.  ; 


aln  most  dependent  territories  the  Government  has  little  control  over  bank  policy  and  the 
money  supply;  and  local  money  markets  do  not  exist.  But  it  is  likely  that  economic,  institutional 
and  political  development  will  cause  an  increase  in  the  Government’s  powers  in  this  respect 
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Haciendas  and  Plantations  in  Middle  America 
and  the  Antilles 

Bt 


Eric  R.  Wolf  and  Sidney  W.  Mintz 

This  paper  attempts  to  deal  with  two  kinds  of  social  organization  in  agri¬ 
culture,  the  hacienda  and  the  plantation.  Since  these  terms  are  employed 
with  various  shades  of  meaning  by  various  writers,  it  may  be  well  to  indicate 
at  the  outset  how  we  propose  to  use  them  here.  We  shall  make  hacienda 
stand  for  an  agricultural  estate,  operated  by  a  dominant  land-owner  and  a 
dependent  labour  force,  organized  to  supply  a  small-scale  market  by  means 
of  scarce  capital,  in  which  the  factors  of  production  are  employed  not  only 
for  capital  accumulation  but  also  to  support  the  status  aspirations  of  the 
owner.  We  shall  let  plantation  stand  for  an  agricultural  estate,  operated  by 
dominant  owners  (usually  organized  into  a  corporation)  and  a  dependent 
labour  force,  organized  to  supply  a  large-scale  market  by  means  of  abundant 
capital,  in  which  the  factors  of  production  are  employed  primarily  to  further 
capital  accumulation  without  reference  to  the  status  needs  of  the  owners.  In 
this  paper,  we  shall  discuss  these  two  kinds  of  estates  as  social  systems,  as 
distinctive  webs  of  social  relationships.  To  this  purpose,  we  have  drawn  on 
field  data  from  Puerto  Rico,  Jamaica  and  Mexico,  and  on  written  sources  of 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.® 

We  were  first  led  to  deal  with  the  two  kinds  of  estates  discussed  here  in 
carrying  out  field  work  in  two  Puerto  Rican  communities.  One  of  these  com¬ 
munities,  Canamelar,  was  characterized  by  a  large  modern  “factory  in  the 
field”  which  produced  sugar  for  the  world  market.  The  other  community,  San 
Jos^,  contained  several  estates  producing  cofiFee,  as  well  as  many  small  farms. 
The  cultural  characteristics  of  the  sugar  workers  of  Canamelar  differed  con¬ 
siderably  from  those  of  the  coffee  workers  and  small  farmers  of  San  Jose.  We 

aThe  Puerto  Rican  data  were  collected  during  1948-49  when  both  writers  carried  on  field 
research  under  the  auspices  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Project  of  Columbia  University,  directed  by 
Julian  Steward,  and  supported  by  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion.  Sidney  W.  Mintz  served  as  field  director  of  Yale  University’s  Inter-disciplinary  Training 
Programme  in  Jamaica  during  the  summers  of  1952  and  1954.  The  Programme  had  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Ford  and  Carnegie  Foundations.  Eric  R.  Wolf  carried  out  research  in  Mexico  dur¬ 
ing  1951-52  with  the  support  of  the  Doherty  Foundation,  as  well  as  during  the  summer  of 
1954.  We  are  grateful  to  the  organizations  which  have  helped  our  efforts  in  the  field.  Special 
thanks  are  due  to  Julian  Steward,  for  allowing  E.  R.  Wolf  to  prepare  parts  of  the  present  study 
while  serving  as  Research  Associate  of  the  Project  for  Research  on  Cross-Cultural  Regularities. 
University  of  Illinois.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Charles  Erasmus  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Project  for  Research  on  Cross-Cultural  Regularities,  and  to  Dr.  Raymond  T.  Smith  of  the 
Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research,  University  College  of  the  West  Indies,  who  read 
and  criticized  the  manuscript.  Responsibility  for  the  present  paper,  however,  rests  solely  with 
its  authors. 
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sought  to  explain  some  of  the  major  difiFerences  between  the  two  communities 
in  terms  of  the  differences  between  the  two  social  systems  which  dominated 
the  local  sub-cultures,  the  plantation  in  Canamelar  and  the  haciendas  in  San 
Jos6.“  In  this  paper,  we  shall  generalize  our  findings  in  the  hope  that  these 
may  be  applicable  to  other  geographical  areas. 

Our  main  purpose,  then,  is  to  view  the  hacienda  and  the  plantation  as  two 
kinds  of  social  systems.  In  each  case,  we  shall  attempt  to  analyze  and  discuss 
the  variables  which  we  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
system.  These  variables  combine  in  complexes  which  recur  in  similar  com¬ 
binations  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Since  such  systems  occur  in  more 
than  one  instance,  we  shall  refer  to  therrj  as  “types”. 

The  type  is  thus  created  by  abstraction  from  a  number  of  concrete  instances. 
If  we  are  interested  in  particularizing,  each  instance  may  of  course  be  viewed 
as  a  unique  constellation  of  variables,  and  no  two  instances  will  be  alike.  If 
vve  are  interested  in  generalizing  from  single  instances,  however,  we  can 
abstract  the  general  features  of  two  or  more  cases  which  seem  to  resemble 
each  other. 

At  this  point,  we  should  like  to  caution  against  three  possible  misunder¬ 
standings  of  our  position.  First,  we  shall  limit  our  discussion  to  two  types  of 
social  systems  in  agriculture,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  hacienda 
and  plantation  types  constitute  the  only  such  types,  nor  that  they  are  polar 
concepts.  While  we  shall  delineate  the  differences  between  these  types  in 
dichotomous  terms,  they  are  only  two  of  a  number  of  possible  t\q)es  (6,  pp. 
111-30;  45). 

Second,  it  would  be  false  to  think  of  the  hacienda  and  the  plantation  as 
necessary  sequential  stages  in  the  development  of  modern  agricultural 
organization.  While  plantations  have  supplanted  haciendas  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  as  for  instance  in  some  of  the  great  sugar-producing  areas  in  Latin 
America,  this  process  is  not  inevitable.  In  some  areas,  as  in  Peni,  haciendas 
and  plantations  have  existed  side  by  side  for  substantial  periods  of  time  with¬ 
out  change  in  one  or  the  other  type.  Yet  the  two  types  do  seem  to  represent 
responses  to  different  levels  of  capital  investment  and  market  development, 
and  the  differences  between  them  are  —  at  least  in  large  part  —  determined 
by  differences  in  the  kinds  of  market  which  they  supply  and  the  amounts  of 
capital  at  their  disposal. 

Third,  economists  as  well  as  other  social  scientists  have  been  much  given 
to  analyses  of  markets  and  of  capital  supply  without  reference  to  the  larger 
societies  in  which  the  markets  and  capital  must  function.  Yet  markets  and 
capital  formation  are  functionally  related  to  other  aspects  of  the  society  of 
which  they  form  a  part,  and  depend  on  these  other  aspects  for  their  main¬ 
tenance  and  growth.  If  we  are  to  discover  the  cultural  implications  of  the 
hacienda  and  the  plantation,  then,  we  must  be  aware  of  these  relationships  to 

aFor  a  detailed  analysis  of  these  two  communities,  see  (23)  and  (48).  Both  studies,  together 
with  the  other  findings  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Project  of  Columbia  University,  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  (with  amended  titles)  in  (39). 
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the  larger  society.  While  we  hope  to  give  the  two  systems  analyzed  here  the 
status  of  cross-culturally  valid  types,  we  cannot  really  do  so  until  we  know 
more  about  the  variety  of  societal  contexts  in  which  they  may  occur.  It  is 
possible  that  the  features  by  which  we  define  the  types  on  the  basis  of  field 
experience  in  Latin  America  will  not  be  found  in  the  same  distinctive  com¬ 
binations  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  also  possible  that  even  if  the  com¬ 
binations  of  features  discussed  here  have  wide  cross-cultural  distribution,  the 
different  featiu'es  of  the  types  could  yet  have  different  functional  consequences 
for  the  lives  of  the  people  involved  in  their  operation.  Our  analysis  thus  re¬ 
presents  no  more  than  a  first  step  towards  cross-cultural  comparison. 

Given  this  general  intent  of  our  paper,  we  may  now  say  something  alx)tit 
the  mechanics  of  the  comparison.  We  shall  compare  our  types  in  terms  of 
four  categories  of  data.  These  are: 

1.  General  conditions:  the  conditions  which  must  be  present  in  the  larger 
society  if  the  hacienda  or  plantation  is  to  arise.  These  types  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  develop  unless  the  larger  society  affords  both  the  motives  and  the 
means  for  wealth  accumulation  based  on  mass  production  and  sale  of  agri¬ 
cultural  produce. 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that  all  social  systems  have  histories.  No  social 
system  is  the  “same”  at  birth  as  it  will  be  in  its  “mature”  phase.  The  conditions 
which  initiate  a  system  often  differ  markedly  from  those  necessary  to  keep 
the  system  operating  in  its  established  form.  We  have  therefore  chosen  to 
distinguish  bebveen  initiating  and  operational  conditions. 

2.  Initiating  conditions:  the  conditions  which  must  be  met  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  any  single  hacienda  or  plantation.  The  presence  of  the  general  condi¬ 
tions  noted  above  may  lead  to  a  variety  of  alternative  social  types,  of  which 
the  hacienda  and  plantation  are  only  two.  In  discussing  the  initiating  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  hacienda  and  the  plantation  separately  from  the  general  conditions 
which  underlie  them,  we  hope  to  focus  our  attention  on  the  motives  and 
means  found  in  the  larger  society  which  are  involved  specifically  in  the 
establishment  of  these  two  types  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Each  type  repre¬ 
sents  a  particular  way  of  combining  capital,  land,  labour,  technology,  and 
social  and  political  sanctions.  The  motivation  to  effect  such  combinations, 
and  to  treat  each  factor  as  having  a  commodity  character  is  cultural  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  a  product  of  particular  historical  forces  and  of  a  particular  cul¬ 
tural  orientation  (27).  In  this  paper,  we  are  not  concerned  with  an  analysis  of 
these  forces  and  orientations  themselves.  Rather,  we  take  them  as  given,  and 
initiate  our  discussion  at  the  point  where  the  entrepreneurial  groups  begin  to 
deal  with  these  factors  of  production  as  commodities,  and  to  combine  them  in 
specific  ways  to  establish  haciendas  or  plantations. 

3.  Operational  conditions:  the  conditions  which  are  essential  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  operation  of  the  systems  subsumed  under  each  type.  In  each  case,  the 
particular  combination  of  operational  conditions  chosen  defines  the  t)'pe.  As 
the  combination  is  altered,  the  type  is  modified  or  destroyed.  The  maintenance 
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of  the  particular  combination  of  operational  conditions  is  therefore  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  type. 

To  initiate  haciendas  or  plantations,  entrepreneurs  most  usually  rearrange 
or  transform  the  factors  of  production  which  characterize  a  pre-existing  social 
order.  Frequently,  therefore,  the  initiating  conditions  of  tlie  hacienda  or  the 
plantation  involve  direct  coercion.  The  operational  conditions  of  the  two 
types,  however,  appear  once  this  process  of  reorganization  is  completed.  They 
involve  little  use  of  direct  coercion,  but  rely  rather  on  the  many  indirect 
compulsions  supplied  by  the  cultural  mechanisms  which  grow  up  in  their 
wake.  These  mechanisms  we  shall  call  the  derived  cultural  conditions. 

4.  Derived  cultural  conditions:  the  social  relationships  set  up  in  terms  of  ;i 
specific  cultural  content  which  make  the  combination  of  operational  condi¬ 
tions  efiFective.  Given  the  kind  of  motivations  prevalent  in  the  larger  society, 
the  operational  conditions  of  the  hacienda  or  plantation  are  combined  with¬ 
out  primary  reference  to  human  relationships.  Such  a  combination  cannot  be 
realized,  however,  without  the  concomitant  development  of  social  relation¬ 
ships  which  translate  it  into  practice.  Any  operation  of  a  hacienda  or 
plantation  which  is  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  goals  requires 
cultural  forms  or  mechanisms  for  its  activation.  The  particular  cultural  forms 
or  mechanisms  selected  may  vary  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place. 
The  limits  to  this  variation  are  set  by  the  requirements  of  the  prevalent  com¬ 
bination  of  operational  conditions.  While  the  combination  of  operational  con¬ 
ditions  is  itself  fairly  rigid,  the  cultural  conditions  accompanying  it  may  prove 
to  be  elastic.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  labour  force  of  a  certain  size  is  essential 
to  the  operation  of  a  hacienda  and  may  be  viewed  as  an  essential  operational 
condition  of  the  system.  The  cultural  forms  which  serve  to  recruit  and  main¬ 
tain  this  labour  force,  however,  may  vary  from  ceremonial  kinship  through 
attachment  via  debts  to  the  grant  of  subsistence  plots.  All  of  these  forms  may 
co-exist  within  a  single  system;  or  their  functional  roles  may  be  filled  by 
other  cultural  techniques. 

It  will  be  noted  that  we  have  omitted,  for  purposes  of  this  discussion,  any 
major  consideration  of  environmental  conditions  ( conditions  of  climate, 
altitude,  soils  etc.),  as  well  as  of  the  intricate  and  important  relationships 
between  environment  and  technology.  We  shall  be  concerned  here  with  an 
analysis  of  the  general  structural  aspects  of  the  hacienda  and  plantation. 
Any  study  of  particular  haciendas  or  plantations  in  a  particular  locality  or 
region  would  of  course  have  to  take  primary  account  of  their  ecology. 

I 

General  Conditions 

The  general  conditions  for  the  development  of  the  hacienda  or  the 
plantation  include: 

1.  A  technology  adequate  for  a  production  of  a  surplus.  We  are  as  yet  un- 
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able  to  present  an  absolute  index  of  productivity  as  a  measure  of  tlie 
technology  needed  to  develop  haciendas  or  plantations.  For  the  purpose  at 
hand,  however,  it  is  probably  enough  to  say  that  the  technology  available 
in  the  larger  society  must  be  suflBciently  productive  to  allow  an  individual 
worker  to  produce  more  than  he  needs  to  satisfy  his  own  culturally  prescribed 
standards  of  consumption.  Furthermore,  this  surplus  must  be  capable  of  in¬ 
crease  either  through  the  organization  of  individual  producers  into  a  compact 
labour  force  and/or  by  changing  the  technology  employed  to  increase  per 
capita  productivity.  Although  there  are  specific  technological  differences 
which  set  them  apart  from  each  other,  both  hacienda  and  plantation  achieve 
their  productive  ends  by  massing  large  numbers  of  workers  on  a  large  area 
of  land. 

2.  Class  stratification,  or  the  possibilities  of  stratification  by  class  groupings. 
Such  stratification  is  needed  to  permit  differential  access  to  the  factors  of 
production  and  distribution.  It  allows  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals, 
whose  statuses  are  culturally  defined  as  landowning  entrepreneurs  or  cor¬ 
porations,  to  appropriate  the  surpluses  produced  on  the  hacienda  and  the 
plantation  in  culturally  sanctioned  ways.  Both  types  restrict  the  right  of  the 
labour  force  to  consume  all  of  the  financial  rewards  realized  from  the  sale  of 
the  products  produced.  Money  obtained  through  sales  is  reinvested  in  the 
particular  systems  by  the  entrepreneurs,  appropriated  as  profits  for  invest¬ 
ment  elsewhere,  or  siphoned  off  for  culturally  sanctioned  individual  ends. 

Haciendas  and  plantations  are  often  located  in  areas  where  the  labour 
force  has  a  cultural  background  which  is  oriented  towards  different  goals 
and  rewards  from  those  posed  by  the  entrepreneur-investor  of  Western 
society.  Greaves  has  said  that: 

In  its  economic  isolation  primitive  economy  is  self-sufficient,  self-satisfied,  and 
self-sanctioned.  The  purpose  of  foreign  penetration  is  to  break  down  this  economic 
isolation  and  absorb  its  resources  into  the  current  of  international  trade,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  natives  either  produce  a  saleable  surplus  over 
their  customary  needs  or  convert  their  self-contained  economy  to  some  degree  of 
specialized  exchange  (10,  p.  60). 

Unfortunately,  economists  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  cultural  aspects 
involved  in  the  imposition  of  restrictions  on  consumption  in  such  a  new  labour 
force.  The  consumption  requirements  of  a  given  society  tend  to  be 
standardized  in  terms  of  the  value  system  of  the  culture  carried  by  that 
society.  Workers  being  drawn  into  a  hacienda  or  plantation  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion  will,  in  the  first  instance,  tend  to  judge  their  reward  —  in  monev  or  per¬ 
quisites  —  on  the  basis  of  these  antecedent  cultural  norms  rather  than  in  terms 
of  cultural  alternatives  not  yet  known  to  them.  Both  types  under  discussion 
here,  therefore,  have  an  opportunity  to  establish  a  standard  of  reward 
consonant  with  antecedent  consumption  standards,  though  by  no  means 
necessarily  consonant  with  newly  developing  cultural  evaluations.  This  is 
especially  important  in  situations  where  direct  coercion  is  not  feasible,  not 
advisable,  or  culturally  not  sanctioned. 

3.  Production  for  a  market,  or  the  possibilities  of  such  production.  Haciendas 
and  plantations  are  characteristically  the  products  of  the  expansion  of  world 
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economy,  particularly  since  the  fifteenth  century.  Both  are  geared  to  the  sale 
of  surpluses  produced  into  an  outside  market,  a  market  which  has  grown  in 
scale  to  permeate  the  larger  society,  or  several  societies  (2,  pp.  102-6;  13,  pp. 
S-9;  19,  p.  149;  42). 

In  response  to  the  growth  of  such  markets,  both  types  specialize  in  the 
production  of  single  commodities.  The  desire  to  produce  steadily  for  an  out¬ 
side  market  for  maximum  returns  makes  concentration  on  a  single  crop 
advisable  since  investment  in  processing  equipment,  training  of  unskilled 
labour,  allocation  of  labour  time,  transportation  and  processing  are  all 
simplified  in  monocrop  specialization.  The  two  systems  differ,  however,  in 
the  types  of  markets  which  they  supply,  in  their  adjustment  to  such  markets, 
and  in  the  degree  of  subsidiary  production  they  carry  on,  in  addition  to  the 
main  staple.  These  differences  will  be  discussed  below. 

4.  Capital  accumulation,  or  the  possibilities  of  such  accumulation.  Both 
types  discussed  here  also  require  capital  for  their  operation.  They  both  de¬ 
pend  on  the  level  of  capital  accumulation  prevalent  in  the  larger  society, 
and  contribute  to  it  in  turn.  The  availability  of  such  capital  of  course  rests 
on  the  willingness  of  entrepreneurial  groups  to  make  investments  in  supply¬ 
ing  already  existing  markets  or  to  use  their  capital  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  new  markets. 

5.  A  political-legal  system,  which  can  support  the  operations  of  haciendas 
or  plantations.  Such  a  system  may  function  to  support  haciendas  and  planta¬ 
tions  in  three  major  ways.  First,  it  may  be  used  to  furnish  major  factors  in 
hacienda  or  plantation  production,  the  large  land  areas  and  labour  forces 
required  by  both  types.  In  some  cases,  land  is  available  which  is  not  owned 
and  occupied  by  native  populations,  and  the  political-legal  sanctions  of  the 
society  are  simply  invoked  to  ratify  property  titles  established  by  hacienda 
or  plantation  entrepreneurs.  In  many  cases,  however,  land  must  be  forcibly 
appropriated  through  military  occupation  or  through  the  exercise  of  some 
other  form  of  violence.  In  still  other  cases,  the  entrepreneurs  must  establis.h 
friendly  relations  with  the  local  government  or  otherwise  appease  the  local 
population,  before  hacienda  or  plantation  production  can  become  effective 
(47,  p.  33).  Nor  is  control  of  land  itself  sufficient  to  constitute  a  hacienda 
or  plantation.  In  eastern  Bolivia  and  western  Brazil,  for  instance,  large  tracts 
cf  land  are  held  by  private  owners  but  no  means  are  presently  available  to 
turn  their  population  of  migratory  squatter  farmers  into  a  dependable  labour 
supply  (15,  p.  132-5;  35,  pp.  4^—74).  Political  and  legal  techniques  have 
therefore  been  invoked  in  Latin  America  to  import  labour  forcibly,  as  in 
Antillean  slavery  and  indenture,  to  marshal  potential  labourers  through  such 
arrangements  as  the  repartimiento,  or  to  limit  the  free  access  to  land  —  thus 
immobilizing  the  potential  labour  force  in  a  situation  of  “closed  resources.”* 

aThe  contra.st  between  an  area  of  “open”  resources,  where  land  may  be  had  for  the  asking, 
and  an  area  of  “closed”  resources,  where  land  is  appropriated  up  to  a  point  where  labourers 
can  only  gain  access  to  it  by  entering  some  form  of  dependent  relationship,  has  been  discussed 
by  many  scholars.  It  seems  to  have  some  bearing  on  the  subject  matter  of  this  paper,  since  the 
hacienda  seems  to  occur  in  an  “open-resource”  context,  the  plantation  in  a  situation  characterized 
by  “closed  resources”.  As  will  be  pointed  out,  the  lack  or  availability  of  capital  is  a  crucial 
additional  factor  in  qualifying  the  open-closed  resource  polarity.  For  a  discussion  of  these 
concepts  see  (18,  I,  pp.  790-800;  20,  25,  42). 
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In  Latin  America,  forced  settlement  was  most  characteristic  of  the  tropical 
lowlands  and  the  circiim-Caribbean  areas,  while  already  existing  populations 
were  marshalled  forcibly  to  work  in  the  several  highland  areas  (33,  pp.  411- 
25). 

The  second  major  function  of  the  political-legal  system  of  the  larger  society 
with  reference  to  haciendas  and  plantations  is  to  provide  the  political  and 
legal  setting  in  which  these  social  systems  may  flourish.  Thus  the  system  of 
sanctions  may  serve  to  maintain  or  change  existing  arrangements  of  land 
tenure  to  expedite  hacienda  or  plantation  production.  It  may  establish  tariffs, 
raise  or  lower  taxes,  extend  credit,  set  prices,  and  in  other  ways  manipulate 
economic  relationships.  It  may  encourage  tendencies  towards  one  or  another 
system  of  agricultural  organization  through  education,  agricultural  extension, 
and  mass  media  of  communication. 

Finally,  its  third  major  function  is  to  provide  means  through  which  the 
transfer  of  surpluses  from  producers  to  owners  may  be  reinforced.  Should 
the  social  relationships  which  mediate  this  traiisicr  break  down,  the  owners 
must  be  able  to  call  on  agencies  which  can  re-establish  these  relationships 
through  force  or  allied  social  sanctions. 

n 

Given  these  general  conditions  in  the  society  at  large,  they  must  be 
mobilized  in  specific  ways  to  produce  either  haciendas  or  plantations.  Further¬ 
more,  these  initiating  conditions  must  be  combined  in  functioning  complexes 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  the  enterprises  so  established. 
To  permit  these  combinations  of  initiating  conditions  to  become  effective, 
they  must  be  mediated  through  social  relationships.  The  intensity  of  the 
initiating  conditions,  theii'  combinations,  and  the  attendant  human  relation¬ 
ships  are  different  in  the  two  types.  Our  next  task,  then,  is  to  understand  the 
nature  of  these  differences. 

Analysis  of  the  Hacienda  Type 

1.  Capital 

a.  As  an  initiating  condition  of  the  type.  VVliile  the  plantation  requires  a 
large  supply  of  capital,  the  hacienda  operates  within  a  situation  of  capital 
scarcity.  Several  factors  are  responsible  for  this.  First,  with  limited  markets, 
capital  \r  hich  can  be  borrowed  for  hacienda  operations  tends  to  be  generated 
within  a  limited  region,  and  is  only  rarely  pooled  with  the  capital  resources 
of  other  regions.  Such  capital  thus  remains  relatively  scarce.  Second,  the 
money-lending  institutions  which  furnish  hacienda  capital  are  often  tradition- 
oriented  groups,  such  as  instrumentalities  of  the  Church,  local  merchant 
groups,  or  small  banks.  Such  organizations  are  interested  in  low  but  secure 
returns,  rather  than  in  rapid  accumulation.  In  a  context  of  limited  markets, 
moreo\er,  they  tend  to  distribute  the  risks  of  lending  money  by  spreading 
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credit  in  limited  amounts  among  a  large  number  of  enterprises,  rather  than 
by  concentrating  all  their  resources  in  a  single  enterprise. 

b.  As  an  operational  condition  of  the  type.  Just  as  the  supply  of  capital  for 
hacienda  operations  remains  limited,  so  the  needs  of  the  hacienda  for  capital 
are  geared  to  a  low  capital  input.  Capital  must  be  obtained  to  cover  the 
initial  cost  of  land  and  equipment,  to  meet  current  costs  of  operation,  and 
to  replace  worn  elements  of  production.  But  haciendas  usually  pay  little  for 
land,  and  their  labour-intensive  technology  requires  only  a  small  outlay  for 
mechanical  equipment.  They  need  only  enough  capital  to  maintain  them  in 
a  state  of  stability.  The  hacienda  rarely  e.xpands  its  production;  it  is  geared 
instead  to  a  restricted  but  stable  market.  The  systems  subsumed  under  the 
type  are  thus  attuned  to  low  capital  intake. 

c.  Derived  cultural  conditions.  Given  the  low  input  of  capital,  the  financial 
requirements  of  the  hacienda  are  rarely  beyond  the  financial  means  of  a 

,  person  with  the  appropriate  social,  political  and  economic  connections  to 
ensure  repayment.  The  most  typical  form  of  ownership  of  such  estates  is 
family  ownership,  which  permits  the  mobilization  of  wealth  through  kinship 
ties  and  ties  of  personal  friendship,  but  retains  control  in  the  hands  of  a 
consanguine  primary  group,  rather  than  delegating  it  to  a  secondary’  group 
formed  e.xpressly  for  the  purpose  of  manipulating  capital,  such  as  a  cor¬ 
poration. 

Another  cultural  c'ondition,  accompanying  the  operational  role  of  capital 
in  the  hacienda  type,  is  the  use  of  the  hacienda  system  to  furnish  not  only 
returns  on  capital  invested,  but  also  to  furnish  the  funds  needed  to  feed  the 
owner  and  his  family  and  to  support  his  aspirations  for  jjower  and  prestige. 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  plantation  type  in  which  the  factors  of  production 
are  manipulated  wholly  for  maximum  profit  without  reference  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  or  status  needs  of  the  owners,  in  the  hacienda  type  the  factors  of 
production  are  thus  burdened  with  demands  which  are  economically 
irrelevant  to  the  process  of  production.  In  the  absence  of  “rational"  cost 
accounting,  these  costs  will  remain  hidden,  though  none  the  less  real.  These 
costs  of  power  and  prestige  in  turn  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  capital 
structure.  Only  by  maintaining  the  good  name  of  his  family,  and  by  under¬ 
lining  its  social  status  through  conspicuous  consumption,  can  the  hacienda 
owner  hope  to  convince  the  lenders  of  capital  of  his  economic  viability. 

Furthermore,  the  hacienda  owner  cannot  rely  on  an  abundance  of  capital 
to  articulate  the  needed  factors  of  production.  Lacking  sufiBcient  capital  to 
pay  labour  wholly  in  the  form  of  wages,  he  must  find  other  means  to  spur 
his  labour  force  to  the  required  effort.  Further,  he  is  limited  in  his  ability  to 
introduce  new  technological  equipment  or  new  techniques  of  cultivation. 
In  contrast  to  the  plantation  type,  capital  thus  does  not  constitute 
the  main  axis  around  which  hacienda  life  revolves.  Some  capital  is  needed 
to  bring  a  hacienda  into  being,  but  in  its  maintenance  it  plays  a  minor  part, 
when  hacienda  systems  are  compared  with  those  characteristic  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  type. 
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2.  Market 

a.  As  an  initiating  condition  of  the  type.  Both  haciendas  and  plantations 
require  a  market  for  their  cash  produce,  as  an  initiating  condition  for  their 
appearance  and  development.  The  scope  of  this  market,  however,  is  a  specific 
condition  which  favours  the  rise  of  one  or  the  other  type.  Plantations  are 
geared  to  sales  in  markets  of  large  scope;  haciendas  supply  markets  of  small 
scope.  The  market  of  a  hacienda  may  be  limited  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
locality  or  a  region,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pulque  haciendas  of  Mexico  or  the 
brandy  haciendas  of  Peru®.  Or  the  market  may  consist  of  the  members  of  a 
sub-culture,  such  as  an  upper  class  with  tastes  for  a  specific  luxury  product. 
Such  consumers  purchased  most  of  the  coffee  grown  on  coffee  haciendas  in 
Puerto  Rico  before  the  1928  hurricane. 

b.  As  an  operational  condition  of  the  type.  The  organization  of  the  hacienda 
type  is  geared  to  the  market  it  supplies.  A  hacienda  owner  keeps  his  invest¬ 
ment  secure  by  restricting  the  supply  of  the  desired  product  somewhat  belo\v 
consumption  expectations.  Like  his  creditors,  he  shows  a  distinct  preference 
for  a  low  but  safe  rate  of  return  (26,  p.  98;  34,  p.  490). 

A  hacienda  owner  may  attempt  to  control  his  market  further  by  moves  in 
the  social  and  political  field.  On  the  social  plane,  he  may  gain  the  consent 
of  relatives  or  friends  for  specific  marketing  operations,  or  he  may  ask  them 
for  information  which  bears  on  the  state  of  the  market.  On  the  poUtical  plane, 
he  may  press  for  legislation  affecting  markets  through  the  erection  of  tariffs 
(11,  p.  134),  or  use  his  pohtical  power  to  guard  his  marketing  advantages 
from  outside  interference.  In  essence,  he  tries  to  create  a  semi-monopolistic 
situation  to  reduce  his  risks,  and  his  investment  will  be  secure  only  as  long 
as  he  can  maintain  these  semi-monopolistic  advantages. 

c.  Derived  cultural  conditions.  The  plantation  produces  for  a  mass  market. 
It  subordinates  all  other  considerations  to  the  desire  to  meet  the  demands 
of  this  market.  It  devotes  all  its  resources  to  the  production  of  the  desired 
cash  crop.  The  hacienda  is  much  less  single-minded  in  its  economic  effort. 
Its  emphasis  on  the  production  of  one  major  cash  crop  rarely  excludes  the 
production  of  other  goods,  either  to  feed  its  resident  labouring  population 
or  to  satisfy  its  own  demands  for  consumer  goods. 

The  plantation  accepts  integration  into  a  system  of  economic  and  political 
relationships  operating  on  the  national  or  supra-national  level  of  integration.** 
It  thus  tends  to  become  a  subordinate  system  within  a  larger  system,  at  the 
mercy  of  forces  over  which  it  itself  can  exercise  little  control.  In  permitting 
alternative  pursuits  to  cash  crop  production,  although  strictly  within  the 
frame-work  of  commercial  operation,  the  hacienda  also  maintains  a  second 
line  of  defence  on  which  it  can  fall  back  if  its  market  grows  unstable.  Less 
committed  to  the  demands  of  a  national  or  supra-national  market,  it  has  few 
tics  which  bind  it  to  units  beyond  the  region  or  locality.  Less  geared  to  capital 

aOn  the  Peruvian  brandy  haciendas,  see  (3,  pp.  313-14). 

bOn  the  concept  of  levels  of  integration,  see  (36,  pp.  43-63). 
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accumulation  and  to  technological  innovation  than  the  plantation,  it  retains 
a  greater  capacity  than  the  plantation  for  self-regeneration  after  a  slump. 
The  hacienda  maintains  greater  control  over  the  conditions  and  requisites 
for  its  existence,  and  remains  more  autonomous  and  less  subject  to  the  play 
of  outside  forces. 


3.  Land 


a.  As  an  initiating  condition  of  the  type.  Both  hacienda  and  plantation  re¬ 
quire  large  land  areas  to  come  into  being.  Yet  they  differ  significantly  in  their 
demand  for  land,  and  in  their  use  of  it  once  it  is  acquired. 

b.  As  an  operational  condition  of  the  type.  The  hacienda  must  control 
enough  land  both  to  grow  its  cash  produce  and  to  provide  its  workers  with 
subsistence  plots  and  other  perquisites,  such  as  wood  or  forest  resources. 
Such  perquisites  take  the  place  of  wages  which  must  remain  limited  due  to 
the  scarcity  of  capital  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  hacienda.  In  contrast 
to  the  plantation  which  acquires  only  land  which  it  can  put  to  use  for 
maximum  profits,  either  at  the  moment  or  in  the  future,  tlie  hacienda  also 
needs  land  to  furnish  a  non-wage  incentive  for  its  labour  force. 

The  hacienda  must  also  attempt  to  monopolize  the  supply  of  land  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  It  needs  this  land  less  for  purposes  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  than  to  deprive  its  labourers  of  economic  alternatives  to  participation 
in  hacienda  operations  (2,  p.  201).  It  pre-empts  the  agricultural  resources 
to  prevent  any  independent  agricultural  activities  from  being  carried  out  by 
its  potential  labour  supply;  and  it  attempts  to  bar  is  own  labour  force  from 
seeking  economic  independence  outside  the  limits  of  the  hacienda  by  culti¬ 
vating  land  not  owned  or  controlled  by  the  hacienda  {11,  pp.  133-4). 

c.  Derived  cultural  conditions.  Once  a  hacienda  has  reached  its  goal  of 
setting  narrow  limits  to  the  economic  alternatives  open  to  its  resident  labour- 
ing  population  and  to  the  potential  labour  supply  in  the  communities  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  it  will  cease  to  grow.  Very  often,  therefore,  a  large  hacienda  or 
a  group  of  haciendas  will  be  surrounded  by  marginal  land  which  they 
dominate  indirectly  rather  than  directly  through  control  of  the  legal  title.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  marginal  zones  will  depend  on  the  hacienda  for  cash 
wages  and  otlier  perquisites,  but  often  retain  traditional  cultural  patterns  in 
managing  their  own  internal  affairs.  It  has  even  been  argued  that  periodic 
work  on  the  haciendas  provides  such  groups  of  people  with  some  opportunity, 
however  small,  to  maintain  those  aspects  of  their  culture  patterns  which  re¬ 
quire  some  small  outlay  of  surplus  cash  and  goods,  and  thus  tends  to  preserve 
traditional  norms  which  might  otherwise  fall  into  disuse  (2,  p.  221;  27;  49), 

4.  Labour 


a.  As  an  initiating  condition  of  the  type.  Like  the  plantation,  the  hacienda 
requires  a  large  supply  of  labour  at  strategic  periods  during  the  cycle  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  its  chief  cash  crop.  Unlike  the  plantation,  however,  the  hacienda 
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is  limited  by  its  lack  of  capital  in  its  ability  to  offer  purely  economic  rewards 
I  to  its  labour  force.  Some  writers  have  argued  that  the  emergence  of  haciendas 
or  plantations  respectively  is  primarily  a  function  of  the  available  supply  of 
labour.  But  it  is  lack  of  capital  rather  than  lack  of  labour  which  constitutes 
the  specific  initiating  condition  for  the  emergence  of  the  hacienda.  Planta- 
j  tions,  equipped  with  sufficient  capital,  can  import  the  required  quantities  of 
I  labour  or  put  pressure  on  their  government  to  arrange  for  its  importation. 
Even  where  the  hacienda  may  be  able  to  increase  in  population  by  internal 
growth,  it  will  not  thereby  turn  into  a  plantation  without  further  investment 
ot  capital.  Similarly,  a  plantation  —  retaining  all  of  its  workers  —  may  well 
I  turn  into  a  hacienda  if  it  loses  its  capital.  Capital,  rather  than  labour,  w'ould 
thus  seem  to  be  the  strategic  initiating  condition  in  the  emergence  of  one  or 
the  other  type  discussed  here. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  hacienda  requires  a  minimum 
density  of  population  as  a  necessary  initiating  condition  for  its  emergence. 
Since  it  lacks  capital,  it  must  always  rely  on  the  labour  supply  of  one  locality 
or  region,  just  as  its  market  consists  of  the  aggregate  demand  of  one  localitv 
or  region.  If  the  region  is  but  sparsely  inhabited  by  agriculturists  who  have 
free  access  to  available  land  resources,  no  effective  control  over  labour  can 
be  established  (see  above). 

b.  As  an  operational  condition  of  the  type.  The  hacienda  must  thus  bind 
\  labour  by  means  other  than  money  wages.  Where  some  cash  payment  of 
wages  is  made,  they  are  in  no  way  a  measure  of  labour  performed.  Its 
techniques  of  pa)Tnent  thus  usually  involve  the  direct  or  indirect  use  of  com¬ 
pulsion.  Some  of  the  means  by  which  the  hacienda  Innds  labour  to  land  in 
the  absence  of  monetary  rewards  may  be  noted  here. 

First,  the  hacienda  tries  to  deprive  its  labour  supply  of  economic  alterna¬ 
tives.  The  chief  expression  of  this  is  the  desire  of  the  hacienda  to  control  all 
the  land  in  its  vicinity,  discussed  above. 

Second,  it  makes  use  of  part  of  its  land  to  provide  its  workers  with  sub¬ 
sistence  plots  and  other  perquisites  which  take  the  place  of  money  wages. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  provision  of  a  subsistence  plot  and  other  perqviisites 
has  an  important  function  in  maintaining  the  hacienda  financially  solvent  and 
in  keeping  its  system  intact  during  periods  when  the  market  undergoes  a 
severe  decline.  Since  the  labour  force  is  able  to  fill  a  substantial  part  of  its 
cwn  consumption  requirements  within  the  framework  of  the  hacienda,  it  can 
maintain  itself  in  a  state  of  “suspended  animation”  until  market  trends  are 
reversed. 

Third,  the  worker  is  tied  to  the  hacienda  through  specific  economic 
mechanisms,  such  as  debts  acquired  at  the  hacienda  store  (11,  pp.  137-8),  or 
through  loans  obtained  from  the  hacienda  owner.  According  to  Tannenbaum 
(41,  pp.  188-9)  the  Mexican  peon 

was  bom  into  debt  because  the  children  inherited  the  parents’  obligations. 
He  acquired  a  debt  in  his  own  right  at  baptism  because  the  cost  of  the 
fiesta  it  occasioned  was  advanced  by  the  hacendado,  and  money  was  borrowed  for 
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the  priest,  for  the  af^iiardiente.  His  first  clotlies  —  made  from  the  white  manta  —  were 
piircnased  from  the  plantation  /Tiaciendai  store,  the  tienda  de  ratja,  aijainst  his  future 
wage.  When  he  was  old  enough  to  marry,  money  for  the  festivities  was  borrowed 
from  the  plantation  /’hacienday  owner;  when  children  were  lx>rn,  the  same  process 
led  to  the  same  end  —  further  debt.  The  religious  holidays  were  celebrated  with 
borrowed  money,  sickness  was  marked  by  dependence  upon  the  patron  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  medication  as  was  to  be  had;  and  when  the  peon  died  he  was  buried 
with  such  honor,  drink,  prayer  and  festi\'ity  as  money  borrowed  from  the  same 
source  made  possible. 

Fourth,  hacienda  worker  and  hacienda  owner  are  tied  together  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  mutual  services.  E.xploitative  as  the  debt  relationship  is  from  the 
economic  point  of  view,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  in  it  the  hacienda  owner 
takes  over  many  of  the  risks  incurred  by  his  worker.®  Such  relations  some¬ 
times  acquire  the  weight  of  tradition,  and  are  reinforced  through  semi-sacred 
cultural  mechanisms  such  as  ritual  kinship  or  other  ceremonial  ties  (22,  p. 

363). 

Fifth,  all  of  these  relationships  may  be  reinforced  through  the  use  of  |orce  \ 
employed  by  the  hacienda  owner  against  his  labourers.  Ususally,  the  hacienda 
possesses  its  private  system  of  law  and  order  for  this  purpose  (see  below), 
c.  Derived  cultural  conditions.  Due  to  the  demands  of  the  hacienda  for  a 
dependable  labour  supply,  it  not  only  tries  to  convert  the  population  of  near- 
by  population  clusters  into  a  part  of  its  labour  force,  but  it  tends  to  develop 
special  sett)?ments  of  dependent  labourers  (acasillados  in  Me.xico;  agregados 
in  Puerto  Rico)  on  its  own  terrain.  The  struggle  of  the  Mexican  hacienda 
owner  to  build  up  such  settlements  and  to  remove  their  inhabitants  from  the 
rival  jurisdictions  of  Indian  communities  or  the  national  state  has  been 
analyzed  by  Silvio  Zavala  (50,  pp.  711-48).  The  growth  of  haciendas  thus 
alters  the  settlement  pattern  of  any  given  region  through  the  creation  of  new 
population  clusters.  At  the  same  time,  once  the  hacienda  reaches  its  limits 
of  expansion,  it  will  tend  to  relinquish  direct  control  over  the  population 
living  on  its  borders,  integrating  them  only  as  migrator)'  labourers  during 
peak  seasons  of  the  productive  cycle  (see  above).  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  hacienda  sets  up  a  cycle  of  migration  from  surrounding  settlements  to 
hacienda,  or  from  highlands  to  lowlands,  and  back,  as  in  Guatemala,  Mexico 
or  Puerto  Rico  (16,  pp.  xxv,  321;  23;  44,  p.  30). 

The  binding  mechanisms  described  above  also  tend  to  set  up  cultural 
conditions  with  important  consequences  for  the  people  involved  in  them.  By 
rendering  aid,  the  hacienda  often  takes  over  functions  which  the  indigenous 
social  group  once  rendered  for  its  members  within  the  antecedent  social 
structure.  It  may  thus  act  to  stabilize  traditional  ideal  norms  and  behaviour 
patterns,  often  reinforcing  the  “tradition-oriented”  character  of  the  labour 
force  (see  above). 

On  the  other  hand,  unlike  the  relationships  which  spring  up  among  the 
hacienda  workers  themselves,  these  aid  relationships  are  ties  between  social 
and  economic  unequals,  and  are  hierarchical  in  character.  They  are  thus/ 
reinforced  by  the  development  of  appropriate  symbols  of  dominance  andf 
»For  a  European  parallel,  see  (12,  p.  386). 
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submission.  It  would  appear  that  the  nature  of  the  hacienda  type  emphasizes 
the  operation  of  certain  psychological  mechanisms  within  this  hierarchical 
setting.  First,  there  tends  to  develop  a  collective  representation  of  the 
hacienda  owner  as  a  symbolic  “father,”  with  the  hacienda  workers  functioning 
as  his  symbolic  “children.”  As  the  locus  of  power,  the  hacienda  owner 
emerges  as  the  major  source  of  special  favours  as  well  as  an  allocator  of  per¬ 
quisites.  He  may  be  judge,  employer,  military  leader,  and  possibly  fictive  or 
blood  relative  to  his  workers.  Since  the  personal  relationship  between  owner 
and  worker  takes  shape  within  a  hierarchical  system  based  on  an  intrinsic 
division  of  labour  between  both,  they  produce  feelings  of  reciprocal  depen¬ 
dence  which  are  yet  charged  emotionally  in  different  ways  for  the  participants. 
The  hacienda  owner  must  always  act  to  maintain  his  dominance.  Yet  he  must 
also  use  his  personal  attributes  to  bind  his  labour  supply  through  affective 
ties.  These  affective  ties  may  reflect  father-child  relationships,  or  other  re¬ 
lationships  characteristic  of  the  family  (24,  pp.  228-9;  26,  p.  98;  48,  pp.  114- 

16).  It  follows  that  these  affective  ties  will  not  only  be  ties  of  love  and  affec¬ 
tion,  but  also  of  hostility.  They  are  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
characterized  by  the  rendering  of  services  which  are  usually  tied  to  basic 
needs,  such  as  liealth  and  sub^stence,  rather  than  by  money.  If  the  owner 
renders  such  a  service,  the  worker  will  be  e.\pected  to  respond  likewise. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a  worker  may  agree  to  perform  additional  labour  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  right  to  collect  more  wood,  or  feel  obliged  to  cast  his  vote 
in  favour  of  the  hacienda  owner’s  political  candidate  in  exchange  for  the  right 
to  graze  animals  on  the  hacienda  pasture.  No  matter  how  e.xploitative  these 
ties  may  seem  to  outsiders,  they  are  often  phrased  in  terms  of  mutual  depen¬ 
dence  of  the  owner  and  worker  by  the  people  themselves.  The  representation 
of  the  owner  as  a  symbolic  “father,”  the  close  bearing  of  the  reciprocal  ser¬ 
vices  performed  to  fundamental  subsistence  needs,  and  the  phrasing  of 
mutual  dependence,  in  turn,  tend  to  give  rise  to  cultural  patterns  which 
duplicate  familial  relationships  in  which  oral  techniques  of  mastery  pre¬ 
dominate.  E.xamplcs  of  such  patterns  may  be  found  in  the  daily  distribution 
of  ptihfue,  rum  or  coca  in  Mc.xico,  the  Antilles,  and  Peru;  or  in  the  annual 
harvest  festivities  such  as  the  Puerto  Rican  fiesta  del  acabc  or,  formerly,  the 
Jamaican  crop-o\’cr,  in  which  the  owner  is  obliged  to  feast  the  workers  (1, 
p.  202;  8,  p.  270;  46,  p.  103;  48,  p.  45). 

In  the  minds  of  the  labour  force,  tlie  person  of  the  hacienda  owner  —  who 
mediates  between  them  and  the  outside  world  —  may  also  come  to  represent 
the  hacienda  itself;  his  well-being  may  seem  a  validation  of  their  collective 
effort.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  act  as  the  funnel  through  which  the  yield 
of  some  part  of  their  work  effort  is  returned  to  them.  This  redistribution, 
narrow  though  it  is,  partakes  of  the  centralized  redistributive  economics 
characteristic  of  primitive  societies  (27,  pp.  47-53). 

Once  such  a  system  becomes  established,  its  functioning  may  become 
essential  to  the  feeling  of  security  of  those  who  must  li\'e  in  terms  of  it.  Dis- 
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turbances  of  the  system,  whether  due  to  changes  in  the  position  of  the  worker 
or  of  the  owner,  tend  to  be  felt  as  threats  to  a  way  of  life®. 

In  assessing  the  cultural  conditions  of  the  hacienda  as  derivatives  of  its 
use  of  labour,  special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  hacienda  store.  It  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  more  obvious  binding  mechanisms  through  which  the 
liacienda  binds  its  workers.  Work  performance  is  credited  in  goods  at  the 
store,  and  goods  received  are  often  credited  against  work  performance  in 
the  future.  Yet  such  a  store  does  more  than  supply  a  worker  s  consumption 
needs.  Often  it  may  force  him  to  buy  goods  which  he  might  not  otherwise 
buy,  thus  accustoming  him  to  new  consumption  behaviour  which,  in  turn, 
lie  can  only  satisfy  by  working  for  the  hacienda.  The  store  also  acts  to  limit 
the  amount  a  worker  can  consume;  it  ensures  that  his  demands  will  not 
tlireaten  the  surplus  produced  in  the  course  of  hacienda  operation. 

Because  the  hacienda  accomplishes  its  ends  in  binding  labour  through  the 
variety  of  economic,  social,  and  psychological  mechanisms  just  discussed, 
labour  is  often  less  scarce  than  available  capital.  As  a  result  of  this  particular 
relationship  between  the  conditions  of  production,  the  hacienda  owner  can 
express  his  status  needs  more  easily  by  expending  labour  than  by  expending 

wealth.  Lavish  use  of  labour  power  thus  tends  to  become  the  chief  way  in 
which  the  hacienda  owner  maintains  his  privileged  position  within  the  social 
group  to  which  he  belongs.  In  many  individual  cases,  this  derived  cultural 
condition  may  indeed  becomb  the  dominant  motif  in  the  life  of  the  owner. 
Where  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  conspicuous  consumption  of  labour,  the 
ability  of  a  hacienda  to  generate  capital  for  reinvestment  and  growth  may  be 
affected  in  turn.  One  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  hacienda  was 
organized  to  produce  agricultural  goods  for  a  market.  Yet  one  of  the  func¬ 
tional  implications  of  the  type  does  seem  to  involve  the  diversion  of  the 
factors  of  production  to  non-economic  ends.  This  situation  contrasts  sharply 
with  that  of  the  plantation  where  decisions  lue  not  made  in  terms  of  the 
prestige  or  consumption  requirements  of  one  owner,  but  in  the  expectation  of 
maximum  returns  on  invested  capital. 

5.  Technology 

a.  As  an  initiating  condition  of  the  type.  Both  haciendas  and  plantations 
tend  to  produce  their  major  cash  crops  by  massing  large  numbers  of  workers 
on  a  large  area  of  land.  Both  employ  some  capital  to  purchase  technical 
equipment,  usually  to  further  rapid  and  efficient  processing  of  the  cash  crop 
produced. 

b.  As  an  operational  condition  of  the  type.  The  technology  of  the  hacienda 
bears  the  imprint  of  the  lack  of  capital  which  attends  its  birth  and  limits  its 

aThese  secondary  psychological  gratifications  have  often  been  used  to  defend  the  hacienda 
system,  or  have  been  denied  validity  by  its  opponents.  At  various  points  in  history,  every  social 
system  which  provided  personal  gratification  of  this  sort  has  been  defended  as  productive  of 
security  by  some,  and  attacked  as  destructive  of  personal  liberties  by  others.  The  present  dis¬ 
cussion  attempts  to  describe  and  analyse  these  characteristics  as  derivatives  of  a  functioning 
social  system. 
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operations.  First,  the  hacienda  rarely  exploits  all  of  the  land  under  its  control. 
Usually,  it  concentrates  its  massed  man-power  and  equipment  only  on  the 
best  land  (called  the  casco  of  the  hacienda  in  Mexico),  leaving  the  remainder 
of  the  land  to  its  labour  force  as  subsistence  plots  or  unattended  (Ji,  p.  134; 
40,  pp.  121-2).  Second,  its  technology  remains  labour-intensive;  there  is  not 
enough  capital  to  develop  greater  intensity  of  equipment  (11,  p.  134;  34, 

р.  490).  It  achieves  its  production  by  massing  labour,  not  tools.  Although  there 
is  a  relatively  low  level  of  productivity  per  worker,  by  combining  the  efforts 
of  many  workers,  the  hacienda  produces  a  surplus  sufficient  for  its  economic 
operations. 

Third,  lacking  capital,  the  hacienda  does  not  have  the  wherewithal  to 
purchase  new  skills  and  equipment.  It  must  thus  rely  on  the  culturally 
standardized  technological  behaviour  available  in  the  area  under  its  control. 

Fourth,  little  capital  is  available  to  improve  means  of  transportation.  Nor 
is  such  improvement  necessary  since  the  amount  of  cash  produce  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  hinges  upon  the  demands  of  a  limited  and  often  easily  accessible 
market.  Simple  animal  transportation,  such  as  can  be  provided  by  strings  of 
mules,  usually  suffices  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  hacienda. 

с.  Derived  cultural  conditions.  The  traditional  technology  and  transporta¬ 
tion  of  the  hacienda  react  in  turn  to  reinforce  and  maintain  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  t\'pe.  Limited  by  capital  and  markets,  it  remains  limited  in  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity;  limited  in  its  capacity  to  produce,  it  remains  limited  iu 
capitalization  and  market.  Low  productivity  per  worker  and  lack  of  advanced 
transportation  may  even  help  to  maintain  the  stable  price  structure  for  which 
the  hacienda  strives.  Lack  of  mobility  may  also  act  to  limit  the  ability  of 
hacienda  workers  to  find  social  or  economic  alternatives  to  employment  on 
the  hacienda. 

Since  the  technology  remains  tied  to  the  traditional  skills  of  the  labouring 
population,  the  hacienda  typically  does  not  require  the  specialized  group  of 
technicians  and  technically-trained  administrators  so  characteristic  of  planta¬ 
tion  organization.  The  supervisor  on  the  hacienda  need  not  possess  technical 
skills  which  differ  significantly  in  kind  from  those  of  the  workers  under  his 
command.  His  role  is  social  and  political,  rather  than  technical,  in  that  he 
exercises  tlie  delegated  authority  of  the  owner,  an  authority  backed  by  the 
private  s\  stem  of  law  and  order  maintained  by  the  hacienda. 

G.  Sanctions 

a.  As  an  initiating  condition  of  the  type.  We  have  noted  above  that  the 
hacienda  often  operates  under  conditions  such  that  it  must  systematically 
limit  or  destroy  social  and  economic  alternatives  to  the  employment  it  pro- 
\ides  in  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  labour  supply.  We  have  also  seen  that, 
in  the  absence  of  monetary  rewards,  the  hacienda  tends  to  substitute  social, 
psychological  or  economic  binding  mechanisms  to  tie  the  worker  to  his  place 
of  work.  When  such  mechanisms  break  down  or  when  the  security  of  the 
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hacienda  is  challenged  by  the  growth  of  economic  Mtematives  outside  its 
boundaries,  it  requires  a  system  of  force  to  deal  with  possible  recalcitrants. 
Such  a  private  system  of  law  and  order  can  exist  only  where  the  state  is 
either  too  weak  to  exert  control  on  the  local  level,  or  where  it  supports  the 
delegation  of  judicial  functions  to  local  entrepreneurs.  Mexican  haciendas 
used  to  maintain  their  own  police,  judges  and  jails  (1,  p.  203). 

b.  As  an  operational  condition  of  the  type.  The  main  purpose  of  such  a 
private  system  of  sanctions  within  the  context  of  the  hacienda  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  —  primarily  —  work  discipline  to  ensure  tliat  the  workers  put  the 
requirements  of  production  of  the  hacienda’s  bulk  product  above  their  own 
private  activities.  This  pattern  of  exaction  may  vary  from  time  to  time  and 
from  place  to  place,  but  is  usually  standardized.  Thus,  for  instance,  on  some 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  haciendas,  labourers  render  a  fixed  quantity  of  labour 
time  in  return  for  the  use  of  land  for  their  own  consumption  needs.  On  Puerto 
Rican  coffee  haciendas,  workers  drop  whatever  activities  they  are  engaged 
in  when  the  signal  to  begin  the  coffee  harvest  is  sounded  (17;  46,  pp.  105-6; 
48,  p.  18). 

The  existence  of  such  a  private  system  of  sanctions  leaves  the  hacienda 
owner  a  free  hand  when  he  has  to  punish  infractions  of  such  work  discipline. 
He  needs  this  free  hand  because  the  relationnbetween  his  worker  and  him¬ 
self  is  phrased  in  personalistic  terms.  He  may  have  to  discipline  his  worker, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  must  continue  this  personal  relation  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  culprit.  A  plantation  can  discipline  by  firing  a  worker  or  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  hire  him  —  acts  which  in\'olve  no  personal  tie  between  it  and  the 
subject  of  the  decision.  Where  the  right  to  fire  or  refusal  to  hire  may  itself 
be  sufficient  sanction  in  itself  to  enforce  discipline  on  a  plantation,  on  a 
hacienda  the  owner  may  have  to  adapt  his  discipline  to  the  character  of  each 
particular  case. 

c.  Derived  cultural  conditions.  In  meting  out  punishment,  the  haciend.i 
owner  may  have  to  consider  the  general  situation  on  the  hacienda,  rather 
than  a  set  of  absolute  rules  governing  standards  of  behaviour.  His  procedure 
will  be  “sitiiational”;  its  main  function  will  be  to  serve  as  an  “example”  to 
his  workers.  On  occasion,  he  may  have  recourse  to  higher  political  officials 
who  will  administer  such  punishment,  but  usually  he  will  tend  to  resist  the 
imposition  of  any  impersonal  body  of  law  which  would  tend  to  limit  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  personalistic  authority.  Sanctions  used  on  haciendas  often  take  the 
form  of  pliysical  punishment.  The  psychological  function  of  such  punishment 
may  be  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  it  allows  the  oflFender  to  return  to  the  ranks 
of  the  labour  force  after  he  has  expiated  his  offence.  It  thus  restores  the  affec¬ 
tive  tie  between  owner  and  workers  through  the  elimination  of  the  threat 
to  the  owner’s  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  simply  exercise  a  terror 
function  calculated  to  paralyze  resistance  to  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
labour  force.  Under  such  conditions,  needless  to  say,  workers  can  often  be 
subjected  to  physical  punishment  for  reasons  which  under  another  system 
of  law  and  order  would  not  justify  such  severity. 
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Like  the  hacienda,  the  plantation  demands  capital,  markets,  land,  labour, 
and  equipment.  In  contrast  to  the  hacienda,  however,  it  combines  these  factors 
of  production  differently,  and  with  different  results  for  the  human  beings  it 
employs. 

Analysis  of  the  Plantation  Type 

1.  Capital 

a.  As  an  initiating  condition  of  the  type.  Like  the  organizers  of  haciendas, 
so  the  plantation  entrepreneurs  need  capital  to  set  up  a  productive  organiza¬ 
tion  capable  of  meeting  the  demands  of  an  existing  market,  or  to  expand 
those  markets  by  advertising  and  selling.  The  demands  of  the  plantation  for 
capital  are  very  much  greater  than  those  of  the  hacienda  since  it  is  usually 
geared  to  large-scale  markets,  often  supra-national  in  scope.  Such  capital 
rarely  can  be  furnished  by  an  individual  entrepreneur  operating  within  a 
local  context.  Capital  generally  is  concentrated  through  a  series  of  financial 
mechanisms  in  a  corporate  group  which  gauges  its  inveshnent  in  a  given 
enterprise  or  area  on  the  basis  of  maximum  returns  on  capital  advanced. 
The  initial  investment  must  be  very  large  to  allow  the  plantation  to  acquire 
tlie  needed  factors  of  production  under  optimal  conditions  and  to  make 
optimum  use  of  them  in  its  operations.® 

b.  As  an  operational  condition  of  the  type.  Corporate  ownership  must  not 
only  furnish  the  large  sums  which  are  required  to  equip  a  plantation  for  its 
start  in  life,  it  is  also  a  functional  requirement  for  plantation  operation.  The 
plantation  must  be  organized  so  as  to  be  capable  of  absorbing  large  amounts 
of  capital,  as  well  as  of  repaying  capital  used  with  large  profits.  Corporations 
function  on  a  scale  of  operations  which  makes  it  cumbersome  for  them  to 
split  their  investment  into  small  ventures.  Use  of  land,  labour  and  technology 
on  the  plantation  thus  must  be  geared  to  production  in  bulk  with  maximum 
efficiency  and  utilization.  In  all  these  respects,  the  plantation  differs  sharply 
fiom  the  hacienda,  with  its  limited  intake  and  output  of  capital. 

c.  Derived  cultural  conditions.  Only  rarely  are  the  funds  needed  for  the 
operation  of  a  plantation  found  within  the  country  where  the  plantation  is 
estabhshed.  Such  countries  usually  are  classed  as  “underdeveloped”,  and 
capital  formation  among  the  indigenous  population  is  rarely  advanced 
enough  to  allow  natives  to  assume  the  burden  of  financing  such  large-scale 
agriculture.  Capital  for  plantations  therefore  is  usually  supplied  by  foreigners 
(29,  p.  247),  while  labour  is  either  drawn  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
cr,  much  more  commonly,  is  imported  into  it.  Some  of  the  interests  associated 
with  the  statuses  of  workers  and  owners  are  potentially  in  conflict  in  any 
country.  In  plantation  areas,  such  conflicts  may  become  further  charged  with 
antagonisms  arising  from  cultural  differences  between  the  protagonists. 

■For  a  picture  of  the  different  scale  of  requirements  for  capital  on  the  part  of  haciendas  and 
plantations,  see  (24,  pp.  227-9). 
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In  large  corporations,  the  functions  of  financial  control  and  management 
usually  have  become  differentiated,  and  are  delegated  to  different  groups  oi 
specialists.  Ordinarily,  the  financiers  set  the  goals  of  production,  while  the 
managers  are  concerned  with  implementing  these  goals  through  the  judicious 
use  of  the  factors  of  production  under  their  control.  The  division  between 
financiers  and  managers  assumes  even  greater  importance  in  cases  where  the 
financiers  reside  in  the  country  which  exports  capital  for  the  enterprise,  while 
the  managers  exercise  their  delegated  function  in  the  country  in  which  the 
plantation  has  been  established.  Since  the  corporation  is  organized  to  obtain 
maximum  returns  on  invested  capital,  the  managers  are  committed  to  impose 
these  goals  on  a  country  and  a  people  whose  cultural  orientation  and  interests 
may  be  at  variance  with  those  of  the  owners  at  home.  And  as  the  managers 
are  often  foreigners  themselves,  the  exercise  of  their  role  is  governed  by  the 
same  ideal  norms  which  animate  the  behaviour  and  thinking  of  their  cor¬ 
porate  employers. 

The  flow  of  capital,  subject  to  the  demands  for  maximum  profits,  becomes 
the  motor  force  which  underlies  all  other  major  relationships  within  the 
plantation  type.  The  plantation  enterprise  evaluates  all  social  arrangements 
in  the  light  of  pecuniary  considerations,  and  tends  to  make  the  demand  for 
maximum  returns  on  such  generous  investment  the  major  factor  in  deciding 
whether  a  pattern  of  relationships  is  to  be  continued  or  is  to  be  replaced  by 
another  one.  The  result  is  a  situation  in  which  land,  labour  and  equipment 
are  judged  wholly  in  their  capacity  as  commodities,  and  the  relationships 
which  govern  their  use  are  evaluated  wholly  in  the  light  of  “rational”  cost 
accounting.  The  role  of  land,  labour,  and  equipment  in  the  traditional  culture 
of  the  area  tends  to  remain  as  much  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  financiers 
and  managers  as  do  the  cultural  consequences  of  plantation  organization  for 
tlie  lives  of  the  native  population. 

The  employment  of  rational  cost  accounting*  further  differentiates  the 
plantation  from  the  hacienda.  The  subsistence  and  prestige  needs  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  owners  are  divorced  from  the  uses  to  which  the  capital  is  put. 
Such  needs  can  be  satisfied  by  intermittent  payment  of  interest  only  after 
the  completion  of  a  cycle  of  production.  Most  capital  is  ploughed  back  into 
tl'ie  operation  of  the  enterprise  and  used  for  economic  ends  only.  In  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  capital  to  these  ends  we  may  again  note  a  tendency  to  treat 
factors  of  production  as  commodities,  regardless  of  the  cultural  implications 
of  such  treatment. 

An  important  consequence  of  capital  investment  in  a  foreign  country  is 
the  tendency  of  the  investor  to  attempt  to  protect  his  stake  by  influencing 
the  political  machinery  of  the  country  in  which  he  has  invested.  Because  of 
this,  “every  plantation  region  is  in  poUtics  from  its  inception”  (47,  p.  33). 
The  connection  between  imperialism  and  plantation  economy  is  too  well 
documented  to  require  further  comment  in  tins  paper. 
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2.  Market 

a  As  an  initiating  condition  of  the  type.  The  plantation  requires  not  only  a 
very  large  and  steady  supply  of  capital  to  finance  its  operations,  it  also  needs 
a  market  of  large  scale  into  which  it  can  pour  its  product.  Such  markets  are 
usually  found  in  a  “developed”  country  or  countries,  often  in  the  country 
wliich  supplies  the  capital  to  the  area  where  the  plantation  is  located.  In 
such  countries,  tlie  customers  are  eithei  industiies  which  need  such  products 
as  jute,  rubber,  or  sisal,  or  factories  producing  consumers’  goods  such  as  sugar, 
tea,  cocoa,  or  coffee.  Since  the  first  World  War,  such  markets  have  been  in¬ 
creasingly  secured  against  over-supply  through  international  agreements 
which  regulate  production  through  manipulation  of  quotas,  tariffs,  or  prices. 
Such  attempts  at  stabilization  seem  to  be  necessar)’  to  reduce  the  high  risks 
attendant  on  the  investment  of  large  amounts  of  capital  (29,  p.  254).  We 
thus  witness,  on  the  international  level  on  the  part  of  the  plantation,  some  of 
the  semi-monopolistic  techniques  employed  b\’  the  hacienda  in  its  attempt 
to  control  its  market  on  the  local  or  regional  le\cl  (see  above).  In  contrast  to 
the  hacienda,  however,  production  on  the  plantation  must  be  capable  of 
rapid  expansion  when  there  is  a  significant  increase  in  effective  demand 
through  the  growth  of  new  industries,  population,  or  popularity  of  a  product. 

b.  As  an  operational  condition  of  the  type.  In  contrast  to  the  hacienda, 
which  attempts  to  reduce  its  risks  by  habitually  undersupplying  available 
demand,  plantation  production  is  closely  geared  to  the  capacity  of  its  market. 
Since  the  plantation  is  essentially  a  system  for  the  production  of  maximum 
returns  on  invested  capital,  tlie  use  of  land,  labour  and  technology  is  con¬ 
tinuously  re-evaluated  to  enable  the  system  to  produce  more.  Yet  production 
is  not  speculative  (9,  pp.  107-10;  21,  pp.  lOI-II).  It  always  remains  subject 
to  international  agreements,  as  well  as  to  the  national  policies  of  both  the 
producing  country  and  the  country  which  receives  the  final  product. 

c.  Derived  cultural  functions.  In  contrast  to  hacienda  production,  planta¬ 
tion  production  tends  to  be  more  highly  specialized.  Each  plantation  grows 
only  one  crop.  Unlike  the  hacienda,  the  plantation  thus  reduces  its  ability 
tc  resist  sudden  changes  in  the  outside  market.  It  ties  its  fate  to  the  fate  of 
its  major  cash  crop  and  maintains  no  second  line  of  defence  in  case  of  market 
failure.^ 

The  plantation  is  thus  less  autonomous  in  its  operation  than  is  the  hacienda. 
Functioning,  as  it  must,  within  a  wider  political  and  economic  system,  it  is 
subject  to  economic  forces  of  a  different  order.  In  this  sense,  the  risks 
associated  with  capital  investment  in  plantations  are  very  high  (29,  p.  260). 
At  this  level  of  market  organization,  it  is  impossible  for  the  owners  to  exercise 

aln  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  plantations  in  some  parts  of  the  world  to 
develop  secondary  cash  crops  which  could  take  the  place  of  the  major  cash  crop  in  case  of 
unfavourable  changes  in  the  market.  Also  to  be  noted  is  a  tendency  of  “underdeveloped” 
countries  to  force  plantations  to  pay  greater  attention  to  the  subsistence  needs  of  their  labourers. 
See,  for  instance,  (5,  pp.  112-19).  Such  tendencies  may  eventually  lead  to  major  changes  in 
the  plantation  type. 
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personal  influence  over  the  market.  Whatever  the  semi-monopolistic  or  mono¬ 
polistic  arrangements  made  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  investment,  they 
must  be  accomplished  through  manipulation  of  national  or  supra-national 
agencies  where  personal  influence  is  of  limited  effectiveness.  Risk-taking  thus 
seems  to  depend  primarily  on  the  changing  relationships  of  strength  between 
the  dominant  powers  exercising  control  over  the  plantation  areas,  or  between 
these  powers  and  their  agencies. 

3.  Land 

a.  As  on  initiating  condition  of  the  type.  Like  the  hacienda,  the  plantation 
needs  sufficient  land  to  allow  it  to  produce  large  quantities  of  cash  produce. 
The  plantation  must  make  such  possession  of  land  consonant  with  its  invest¬ 
ment  in  machinery  and  transportation.  For  the  plantation,  land  is  thus  a 
commodity  like  any  other,  acquired,  used,  and  discarded  for  purely  economic 
reasons. 

b.  As  an  operational  condition  of  the  type.  The  plantation  not  only  needs 
enough  land  to  carry  on  cash  crop  production  in  bulk  consonant  with  its 
goals  of  increasing  profit,  it  also  must  improve  its  land  to  maintain  or  to  in¬ 
crease  its  productivit)'.  Much  capital  therefore  is  expended  on  plantations 
to  drain  or  irrigate  the  land,  and  to  condition  the  soil  through  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers.  The  plantation  also  must  control  enough  productive 
land  to  allow  it  to  e.xpand  production  for  expanding  markets.  Unlike  the 
hacienda,  however,  it  will  own  little  unproductive  land.  Such  land  may  be 
owned  to  facilitate  transportation  or  to  conduct  agricultural  experimentation; 
but  it  is  not  hoarded,  as  it  is  on  the  hacienda,  to  deprive  the  labour  supply 
ot  effecti\'e  alternatives  to  employment  on  the  estate  or  to  grant  subsistence 
perquisites  to  its  labourers.  Generally  speaking,  the  plantation  strives  to 
“streamline”  production  with  as  little  paternalisfn  towards  its  labourers  as 
possible.  In  rare  instances,  a  particular  plantation  may  grant  some  subsis¬ 
tence  plots  to  its  labour  force  for  other  than  paternalistic  reasons.  The  grant¬ 
ing  of  such  perquisites  may  represent  a  politically  expedient  move  to  assuage 
local  discontent,  or  may  grow  out  of  technical  considerations  related  to  the 
requirements  of  sound  land  use  for  the  commercial  crop.  But  the  plantation 
does  not  use  such  perquisites  to  bind  labour  in  the  way  that  the  hacienda 
does. 

c.  Derived  cultural  conditions.  Through  its  massive  occupation  of  land  for 
purposes  of  cash  production,  a  plantation  soon  comes  to  dominate  the  social 
and  economic  life  of  the  immediate  area  in  which  it  is  located.  Its  demand 
for  land  usually  brings  it  into  immediate  conflict  with  the  pre-existing  popu¬ 
lation,  whether  that  consists  of  hunters  and  gatherers  who  make  use  of  land 
as  a  hunting  preserve,  or  agriculturists  who  carry  on  some  form  of  subsistence 
or  cash  crop  agriculture.  In  occupying  land  that  other  people  have  used  for 
subsistence  purposes,  it  usually  undermines  subsistence  production,  driving 
the  indigenous  population  into  wage-labour  on  its  newly-won  lands  as  an 
immediate  result. 
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The  concentration  of  plantations  in  certain  regions  of  a  country  which  are 
closely  located  to  markets  and  major  routes  of  transportation,  moreover,  has 
a  tendency  to  dichotomize  the  structure  of  the  host  nation  into  a  plantation 
sector,  marked  by  intense  economic  activity  and  highly  charged  with  capital, 
and  a  “marginal”  sector,  which  remains  tradition-oriented  and  under¬ 
capitalized.  At  the  same  time,  the  marginal  sector  is  often  greatly  affected 
by  the  operations  of  the  plantation  sector  through  such  mechanisms  as  wage- 
labour,  commercial  activity,  tariffs,  etc.  The  result  frequently  is  a  quite  un¬ 
even  development  of  the  geographical  regions  and  social  structures  associated 
mth  plantation  activity  and  non-plantation  activity  respectively.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  the  “marginal”  mountainous  interior,  and  the  belt  of  coastal 
flatland  occupied  by  plantations  in  Puerto  Rico  would  be  an  example;  the 
contrast  between  the  coastal  plantation  belt  in  Brazil,  and  the  Brazilian 
hinterland  would  be  anotlier.  At  the  same  time,  the  very  massiveness  of  the 
plantations  themselves  tends  to  discourage  the  development  of  alternative 
or  additional  economie  enterprises  of  smaller  scale  in  the  plantation  sector 
itself.  McBride  (f.9,  p.  152)  has  said  that 

In  such  a  social  order  there  is  little  room  for  a  middle  class.  The  plantation  largely 
markets  its  own  crops;  it  procures  supplies,  directly  or  indirectly  for  its  entire  popula¬ 
tion;  hence  the  trader  cla.ss  is  small  and  usually  dependent  upon  the  estate.  Economic 
groups  outside  of  the  plantations  are  also  decidedly  limited.  The  professional  class 
is  not  numerous.  Most  of  the  population  Ix-ars  some  relation  to  the  plantation  and 
falls  into  one  or  the  other  categories  into  which  its  people  are  divided. 

Thus  the  social,  political,  and  economic  life  of  the  host  country  may  become 
dominated  by  agricultural  enterprises  producing  one  or  two  crops  for  export, 
while  its  own  capacity  to  produce  economic  alternatives  to  the  plantations 
remains  severely  limited. 

4.  Labour 

a.  As  an  initiating  condition  of  the  type.  A  labour  force  large  enough  to 
carry  on  production  in  bulk  at  rates  low  enough  to  guarantee  returns  on 
invested  capital  is  an  essential  initiating  condition  of  a  plantation.  Where  it 
is  not  available  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plantation,  or  where  the  local  popula¬ 
tion  is  unwilling  to  work  in  plantation  operations,  such  labour  must  be  im¬ 
ported. 

b.  As  an  operatiomil  condition  of  the  type.  The  plantation  operates  on  the 
assumption  that  labour  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  As  in  any  “industrial”  establish¬ 
ment,  low  labour  costs  are  one  of  the  guarantees  of  its  financial  success.  It 
functions  at  an  optimum  where  many  labourers  arc  competing  for  the  same 
job,  since  such  competition  automatically  lowers  the  price  of  labour.  For 
instance,  in  the  post-emancipation  period  of  the  British  West  Indies,  planta¬ 
tion  owners  —  deprived  of  labour  by  the  development  of  a  Negro  peasantry, 
and  also  short  of  capital  funds  —  succeeded  in  securing  cheap  labour  by 
sponsoring  heavy  immigration  from  India.  This  migration  did  not  meet  the 
need  for  labour  fully,  but  it  increased  the  total  population  of  certain  strategic 
areas  suflBciently  to  lower  labour  costs.  In  Peru,  coastal  sugar  plantations 
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count  on  the  seasonal  migration  of  hacienda  dwellers  and  membe-s  of  Indian 
communities  in  the  highlands,  much  as  the  coastal  sugar  plantations  in 
Jamaica  and  Puerto  Rico  depend  in  part  on  the  seasonal  labour  of  highland 
peasants.  In  Guatemala,  a  highland  Indian  population  resists  permanent  wage 
labour  because  of  its  culturally  conservative  standards  of  consumption,  but 
is  forced  by  law  to  undertake  wage  labour  on  the  coastal  plantations  (6,  pp. 
119-60;  14,  pp.  163-5;  17;  23;  30,  pp.  9,  72;  44;  48).  Thus,  the  plantation  thrives 
on  conditions  under  which  labour  is  in  year-round  or  seasonal  oversupply. 
Where  such  labour  power  is  absent,  or  does  not  voluntarily  put  itself  at  the 
disposal  of  the  plantation,  the  political  apparatus  of  the  larger  society  often 
functions  to  facilitate  its  provision  through  laws  aflFecting  tenure,  taxation, 
immigration,  and  other  means. 

In  a  situation  where  many  workers  are  competing  for  available  jobs,  the 
most  advantageous  method  of  payment  for  the  plantation  is  in  the  form  of 
a  money  wage.  The  plantation  labourer  is  typically  a  “free”  labourer  in  a  free 
labour  market.  To  the  extent  that  work  effort  is  rewarded  with  cash,  labour 
power  can  be  measured  impersonally.  Payment  by  the  task,  by  piece  work 
or  by  hourly  rates  plus  bonuses  are  the  prevalent  manner  of  payment,  due 
to  the  repetitive  and  “industrial”  nature  of  the  operation  involved  (29,  p. 
243).  Free  lousing  occasionally  may  be  provided  to  a  few  workers  to  main¬ 
tain  a  core  of  year-round  operatives.  Unlike  the  hacienda,  however,  the 
plantation  does  not  rely  on  such  capital-saving  mechanisms  for  binding 
labour  as  the  extension  of  perquisites,  the  granting  of  personal  credit,  or 
the  institutionalization  of  personal  relationships  between  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee.  Such  perquisites  run  counter  to  the  demands  of  rational  management 
of  extensive  land  areas  for  intensive  production  by  decreasing  “efficiency” 
and  adding  to  the  cost  of  administration.  Ideally,  the  plantation  would  keep 
a  small  core  of  workers  attached  to  it  throughout  the  year  to  carry  on  neces¬ 
sary  routine  labour  while  relying  on  heavy  in-migration  of  workers  during 
the  peak  season  of  work. 

Workers  who  recei\’e  wages  for  their  work,  in  turn,  begin  to  change  their 
consumption  patterns.  Increasingly,  their  needs  can  only  be  met  by  purchases 
in  stores  rather  than  by  subsistence  production  on  plots  owned  or  operated 
by  themselves.  When  their  ready  cash  is  spent,  they  will  tend  to  return  to 
the  plantation  for  additional  employment  rather  than  expend  their  efforts  on 
growing  or  making  things  for  themselves  (see  below), 
c  Derived  cultural  conditions.  Plantation  use  of  labour  tends  to  have 
immediate  effects  on  the  prevailing  pattern  of  settlement  of  a  plantation 
area.  Most  striking  is  the  development  of  entire  communities  of  wage 
labourers  directly  dependent  on  work  on  the  plantations.  These  are  usually 
spatially  as  well  as  culturally  separate  from  the  traditional  settlement  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  Some  of  them  are  located  on  the  plantations 
themselves,  but  more  generally  they  occupy  surrounding  marginal  lands. 
Such  changes  in  settlement  pattern  may  ultimately  affect  entire  regions  and 
even  countries. 
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Striking  also  is  the  pattern  of  seasonal  migration  set  up  as  a  result  of  sea¬ 
sonal  demands  for  labour  on  the  part  of  the  plantation.  Such  migration  may 
link  the  interior  of  a  countiy  with  its  plantation  belt,  as  in  Guatemala  or 
Puerto  Rico.  It  may  also  take  form  across  national  boundaries,  as  in  the  case 
of  Haitian  migrants  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  Such  seasonal  migration 
may  be  expected  to  ha\’e  strong  effects  on  the  unity,  prevailing  division  of 
labour,  and  distribution  of  authority  within  the  worker  family,  and  on  other 
aspects  of  worker  culture. 

Employment  for  wages  also  introduces  new  and  decisive  factors  into  a  plan¬ 
tation  area.  Wage  payment  makes  superfluous  any  personal  relationship 
between  the  employed  and  the  organizers  of  production.  The  labourer  retains 
no  relationship  with  the  enterprise  other  than  through  the  intermittent  sale 
of  his  labour  power.  In  contrast  to  the  hacienda,  and  often  in  contrast  also 
to  the  traditional  cultural  patterns  of  the  group  to  which  the  worker  belongs, 
personal  relationships  are  not  the  means  through  which  labour  is  organized 
and  used. 

Not  onlv  do  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  differ  sharply  from  those 
prevalent  on  haciendas,  but  wage-payment  also  alters  the  patterns  of  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  labour  force.  The  hacienda  worker  is  paid  in  goods  imd 
perquisites  of  a  non-monetary  nature.  The  hacienda  which  proxides  these 
services  in  kind  is  thus  able  to  impose  an  upper  limit  on  the  consumption  of 
its  labour  force,  a  limit  which  is  rarely  subject  to  revision.  The  plantation 
worker  receives  money  wages  which  must  be  spent  at  stores.  He  thus  be¬ 
comes  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  hacienda  worker  a  consumer  ot 
goods  wliich  are  not  produced  by  him  or  others  like  him,  and  which  are 
not  produced  within  the  confines  of  the  locality  where  he  lives.  Money  wages 
thus  condition  a  continuous  flow  of  store-bought  goods  into  the  plantation 
area,  introduced  either  by  company  stores  or  by  the  stores  of  small  merchants. 
The  consumption  habits  of  the  plantation  labour  force  may  indeed  be  pat¬ 
terned  on  antecedent  cultural  norms,  but  the  goods  introduced  set  up  a  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  of  cultural  alternatives  into  the  worker  community.  The  planta¬ 
tion  worker,  unlike  the  hacienda  worker,  is  continuously  confronted  by  con¬ 
sumption  choices  which  he  must  resolve. 

The  new  goods  introduced  from  outside,  in  turn,  are  not  isolated  elements 
which  diffuse  without  further  cultural  implications.  A  pair  of  store-bought, 
two-tone  shoes,  or  sunglasses,  or  canned  goods  are  not  merely  new  culture 
traits.  They  also  represent  participation  in  a  larger  social  and  economic  system 
in  which  invidious  comparisons  are  drawn  between  individuals,  in  terms  of 
their  capacity  to  consume.  The  money  wages  of  the  plantation  worker  not 
only  confront  liim  with  a  choice  of  items  of  consumption  but  also  with  new 
social  relationships  sj'mbolized  by  these  items  of  consumption.  This  tends  to 
modify  the  initial  cultural  values  of  the  labour  force,  and  to  widen  its  social 
and  cultural  horizons.  The  increase  in  consumption  choices  is  sometimes 
furthered  by  increases  in  money  wages,  as  in  Puerto  Rico  after  1940;  such 
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increases  are  made  possible  by  tlie  enormous  productivity  per  worker  within 
the  plantation  system.  Although  such  increases  in  per  capita  rewards  are 
rarely  proportionate  to  this  productivity,  they  allow  the  plantation  workers  to 
participate  far  more  completely  than  the  hacienda  workers  in  the  expansion 
of  the  consumption  frontiers  of  capitalist  society. 

In  the  case  of  the  hacienda,  the  owner  himself  draws  revenues  for  purposes 
of  subsistence  and  prestige  from  the  operation  of  his  estate.  In  contrast,  the 
owners  of  a  plantation  hardly  look  upon  the  enterprise  as  a  source  of  liveli¬ 
hood  for  themselves.  This  is  especially  evident  where  the  plantation  is  merely 
one  of  a  number  of  enterprises  owned  by  a  corporation.  In  such  a  case  the 
accumulation  of  capital  is  the  primary  purjxjse  of  the  enterprise,  and  all 
means  are  geared  to  this  end.  There  is  thus  little  chance  that  the  cultural 
patterns  based  on  common  understandings  of  the  consumption  process,  such 
as  are  characteristic  of  the  hacienda  (see  above),  will  tend  to  develop  on 
the  plantation. 

Wage-payment  of  work  performed  on  the  plantation  has  additional  con¬ 
sequences  for  the  culture  patterns  which  develop  around  it.  The  fact  that 
each  worker  receives  equal  wages  for  similar  standardized  units  of  work 
allows  each  man  to  buy  as  much  or  as  little  with  his  wages  as  the  next  man. 
Tliis  equalit)’  of  rewards  operates  as  a  strong  levelling  influence,  placing  each 
man  on  a  roughly  equal  plane  with  his  neighbour.  The  experience  of  similar 
rewards  for  similar  work  performed  becomes  a  powerful  factor  in  making 
plantation  workers  conscious  of  the  similarity  of  their  chances  in  life.  Such 
“consciousness  of  kind”  receives  further  reinforcement  through  the  frequency 
with  which  men  are  laid  off  because  of  fluctuations  in  the  market  for  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  plantation  or  increased  mechanization  of  operations.  The  planta¬ 
tion  worker  lacks  the  ability  of  the  hacienda  worker  to  fall  back  on  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  his  subsistence  plot  and  other  non-monetary  perquisites  when  faced 
with  a  crisis  in  the  market.  In  his  case,  loss  of  job  immediately  poses  a  serious 
problem  for  him  in  terms  of  biological  survival.  Since,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
organizers  of  production,  on  the  plantation  one  man  is  as  good  as  the  next 
and  one  man  can  easily  take  the  place  of  another,  all  men  tend  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  similar  fate. 

Faced  with  the  same  life  situation,  plantation  workers  tend  to  develop 
social  relationships  to  counteract  the  instability  of  their  individual  positions. 
These  relationships  mav  follow  a  variety  of  patterns.  They  may  be  relations 
of  ritual  kinship,  patterned  on  the  bonds  within  the  familial  grouping  but  ex¬ 
tended  to  non-kin  persons  in  order  to  include  large  numbers  of  men  in  quasi- 
familial  ties  (22).  These  ties  may  prove  effective  in  lending  greater  solidarity 
to  segments  of  the  worker  community  but  often  are  not  flexible  enough  to 
unite  a  major  part  of  the  total  labour  force.  This  is  frequently  accomplished 
more  effectively  through  unionization,  which  represents  an  attempt  to  create 
local  scarcity  of  labour  within  a  total  societal  situation  of  chronic  labour 
abundance.  Unionization,  however,  often  founders  on  the  very  problem  that 
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brings  it  into  being:  too  many  men  competing  for  too  few  opportunities  to 
work.  It  thus  rarely  remains  purely  on  the  economic  plane  but  tends  to 
develop  political  ends.  If  the  labour  union  can  gain  enough  strength  to 
influence  policies  on  the  national  level,  it  can  work  for  an  increase  of  institu¬ 
tionalized  services  provided  by  the  government  or  forced  on  the  plantations 
through  government  intervention.  This  political  role  of  unions  of  plantation 
workers  is  especially  important  in  societies  which  are  politically  and  economi¬ 
cally  dependent  on  dominant  powers.  The  union  may  have  opportunities  to 
ally  itself  with  groups  operating  on  the  national  level  to  restrict  the  power 
of  the  dominant  country.  Agitation  against  foreign-owned  and  foreign- 
operated  plantations  may  form  part  of  such  a  political  eflFort,  and  political 
success  of  anti-colonial  political  groups  may  result  in  an  extension  of  services 
to  the  plantation  population. 

Finally,  the  plantation  also  tends  to  efiFect  the  cultural  and  ethnic  com¬ 
position  of  the  population  under  its  control.  As  a  result  of  labour  immigration 
or  imports,  plantation  areas  are  generally  characterized  by  much  cultural 
and  physical  heterogeneity  (43,  p.  323).  The  equality  of  life  chances  and  the 
development  of  a  common  “consciousness  of  kind’'  among  the  plantation 
workers  may  be  instrumental  in  breaking  down  such  cultural  and  ethnic 
barriers,  resulting  in  considerable  acculturation  and  inter-breeding  between 
different  ethnic  groups. 

5.  T  echnology 

a.  As  an  initiating  condition  of  the  type.  In  contrast  to  the  hacienda,  the 
plantation  requires  a  substantial  investment  in  machinery,  in  transportation, 
equipment  and  facilities,  and  in  technological  skills.  Macliinery  is  usually 
needed  for  processing  but  is  also  applied  to  field  operations  as  new  techniques 
for  such  application  are  worked  out.  Generally  machinery  is  imported  from 
the  industrial  country  which  also  furnishes  the  capital  and  managerial  skills 
for  plantation  enterprise.  Its  benefits  to  the  plantation  country  are  thus  only 
indirect,  and  consist  primarily  of  that  part  of  wages  which  reflects  increased 
productivit)'. 

Improvements  in  transportation  are  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the 
plantation  system,  both  in  external  transport,  to  allow  the  product  of  the 
plantations  to  be  sliipped  to  overseas  markets,  and  in  internal  transport,  to 
permit  rapid  and  efficient  communication  between  the  plantations  and  their 
marketing  outlets.  Such  impro\'ements  may  be  made  by  tlie  plantation  entre¬ 
preneurs  alone,  or  by  the  entrepreneurs  in  conjunction  with  local  govern¬ 
ments.  Often,  the  establishment  of  a  transportation  nebvork  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  or  improvement  of  transportation  facilities  may  benefit  a  number  of 
parties  to  such  construction  programmes:  the  government,  for  instance,  may 
improve  thereby  its  ability  to  tax,  to  investigate  local  affairs,  to  draft  per¬ 
sonnel  for  the  armed  services,  and  so  forth.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
plantation,  however,  an  improvement  in  transportation  primarily  represents 
an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  its  operations. 
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The  plantation  also  requires  a  body  of  skilled  personnel  for  the  execution 
of  administrative  and  technical  functions.  Such  personnel  is  rarely  available 
within  the  plantation  area,  and  usually  must  be  imported  from  outside  or 
trained  to  fulfil  the  necessary  requirements. 

b.  As  an  operational  condition  of  the  type.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  hacienda, 
the  plantation  can  afford  to  spend  large  amounts  to  improve  its  technology. 
Its  mechanization  of  phases  of  both  processing  and  cultivation;  its  systematic 
use  of  fertilizer,  herbicides,  and  irrigation;  its  ability  to  experiment  and  to 
introduce  new  varieties  of  the  staple  crop;  its  ability  to  subsidize  government 
research  or  to  further  the  development  of  new  technological  skills  in  local 
schools;  all  these  contrast  sharply  with  the  labour-intensive  character  of  tho 
hacienda.  The  introduction  of  such  new  devices  and  skills  are,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  same  yardstick  of  “rational  cost  accounting”  used  in  all  phases 
of  plantation  operation.  In  any  given  situation,  the  form  which  plantation 
organization  takes  will  depend  on  the  amounts  of  available  capital,  the 
degree  to  which  manual  labour  may  prove  to  be  cheaper  or  more  efiBcient 
than  machines,  the  degree  of  technological  progress  acliieved  in  improving 
the  quality  of  the  product  in  the  industry  in  general,  and  so  fortli.  Similar 
considerations  will  also  animate  the  introduction  of  new  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  or  of  new  technical  skills.  Only  expectable  returns  on  capital  investment 
will  bring  improvements  in  the  flow  of  product  from  field  to  factory,  or  in 
the  manner  of  concentrating,  distributing,  and  interchanging  labour  or 
machinery. 

Given  the  scale  of  plantation  operations,  a  technical  staff  is  necessary  to 
supervise  work  in  the  field,  processing,  marketing,  and  other  phases  of  pro¬ 
duction  or  distribution.  The  delegation  of  such  functions  to  speciahzed  per¬ 
sonnel  creates  a  gap  between  the  de  facto  owners  of  the  plantation  and  the 
technicians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  technicians  and  the  local 
labour  force,  on  the  other.  This  gap  is  accentuated  where  the  de  facto  owners 
of  the  plantation  reside  in  a  country  other  than  the  one  in  which  the  planta¬ 
tion  is  located. 

Hacienda  and  plantation  again  contrast  sharply  in  the  ways  in  wliich  labour 
is  marshalled  to  perform  its  appointed  tasks  within  the  systems  subsumed 
under  each  type.  The  hacienda,  with  its  scarcity  of  capital  and  its  need  to 
bind  labour,  retains  a  labour-intensive  technology  often  based  on  the  tools 
and  techniques  traditional  in  the  culture  from  which  the  labour  force  is  drawn. 
In  contrast,  the  plantation  labourer  is  integrated  into  a  system  of  production 
wherein  his  productivity  is  tapped  via  an  increased  efficiency  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  work,  or  a  multiplication  of  his  productivity  via  scientific  agriculture, 
or  both.  In  addition  to  the  technical  improvements  provided  on  the  planta¬ 
tion,  the  plantation  labourer’s  productivity  is  heightened  by  the  systematization 
of  production.  Work  effort  is  customarily  divided  into  a  number  of  fixed 
operations,  each  of  wliich  may  be  performed  by  any  worker  without  reganl 
to  his  individual  capacities.  This  reduction  of  work  tasks  into  a  number  of 
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separate  operations,  each  performable  by  any  worker,  seeks  to  utilize  the 
worker  purely  in  terms  of  his  labour  power  without  reference  to  other  charac¬ 
teristics.  It  permits  the  quick  training  of  unskilled  labour  and  allows  the 
ready  substitution  of  one  worker  for  anotlier.  Tliis  rationalization  of  the 
labour  force  contrasts  with  the  customary  rationale  of  production  on  the 
hacienda®. 

c.  Derived  cultural  conditions.  The  presence  of  machinery  on  the  plantation 
implies  social  as  well  as  occupational  distinctions  between  a  relatively  small 
technical  staflF  and  the  large  unskilled  labour  force.  Since  the  technical  staff 
tends  to  be  drawn  from  the  country  which  provides  the  investment  capital 
for  the  plantation  rather  than  from  the  country  in  which  the  plantation  is 
located,  it  often  views  local  problems  in  terms  of  outside  interests  rather 
than  in  terms  of  local  considerations.  Often,  such  a  group  identifies  strongly 
with  the  dominant  country,  and  tends  to  reinforce  this  identification  tlirough 
in-group  cohesion  and  group  self-consciousness.  Such  cultural  aspects  of  the 
managerial  role  are  not  necessary  attributes  of  the  plantation  type,  but  rather 
are  expectable  features  of  plantations  which  draw  their  skilled  technicians 
from  the  home  country.  Since  both  technicians  and  workers  tend  to  form 
their  separate  and  often  antagonistic  in-groups,  we  may  expect  further  that 
tensions  between  them  may  become  the  focus  of  nationalist  or  racialist  senti¬ 
ments.  Often,  therefore,  we  may  find  the  technicians  laying  claim  to  distinct 
racial  descent,  superior  intellectual  power,  and  membership  in  a  politically 
dominant  nation,  and  the  workers  reinforcing  their  own  solidarity  through 
tlie  use  of  contrasting  symbols.  The  political  tendencies  of  workers  in  planta¬ 
tion  areas  thus  receive  considerable  added  strength. 

Such  tendencies  are  also  reinforced  by  other  cultural  conditions  derived 
from  the  operation  of  the  plantation.  It  may  be  noted,  for  instance,  that  with 
the  introduction  of  a  complex  division  of  labour  on  the  plantation,  the  indivi¬ 
dual  worker  can  no  longer  span  conceptually  or  technically  the  range  of  pro¬ 
duction  operations.  Work  loses  its  “holistic”  character,  and  becomes  de-per- 
sonalized.  In  areas  in  which  the  labour  force  possesses  a  culture  which 
traditionally  evaluates  work  in  terms  which  integrate  economics  and  other 
aspects  of  life  into  a  closely  woven  fabric,  such  change  in  the  character  of 
work  may  produce  “secularization”  of  traditional  cultural  norms.  A  machine- 
wrecker  ideology  may  develop,  and  merge  with  developing  nationalism  and 
class  solidarity. 

Such  trends  are  also  effected  by  the  growth  of  advanced  transportation  in 
plantation  areas.  Such  an  increase  of  transportation  lays  open  community, 

aSome  have  defended  the  rationalization  of  production  under  the  plantation  system  as  an 
aspect  of  the  liberation  of  the  worker  from  ties  of  submission  to  a  i^ersonal  overlord,  controlling 
his  very  life.  Others  have  criticized  the  plantation  system  for  its  supposed  destruction  of  a 
highly  integrated  way  of  life,  be  it  that  of  the  hacienda  or  of  some  traditional  village  group. 
It  would  seem  to  us  that  these  forms  of  organization  take  shape  in  response  to  cultural  forces 
which  are  not  dependent  primarily  on  the  personalities  or  personal  philosophies  of  the  organizers 
of  production.  They  rather  represent  answers  to  problems  posed  by  differing  kinds  and  sizes 
of  markets,  differing  amounts  of  available  investment  capital,  and  differing  political  situations. 
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region,  and  nation  to  further  penetration  from  the  outside.  It  may  iiicreasc 
geographical  mobility  and  thus  affect  the  worker  subculture.  It  may  permit 
increased  contacts  between  groups  of  workers  on  different  plantations  and 
thus  reinforce  the  class  solidarity  evoked  In-  the  operation  of  tlie  plantation. 
It  may  render  labour  more  interchangeable  over  wider  areas  and  thus  rein¬ 
force  the  tendency  of  the  plantation  to  use  each  w  orker  as  an  interchangeable 
and  standardized  unit.  It  may  also  operate  in  opposite  ways:  it  enables  dis¬ 
satisfied  elements  in  local  communities  to  move  out  more  easily  into  other 
areas  or  urban  centres  and  it  may  decrease  the  solidarity  of  the  local  group 
by  opening  up  new  horizons  and  opportunities  for  change  and  social  circula¬ 
tion.  In  the  development  of  such  alternatives,  transportation  must,  of  course, 
be  seen  only  as  one  element  among  others,  and  its  role  can  be  understood 
only  through  an  analysis  of  the  total  context  surrounding  its  grow  th. 

6.  Sanctions 

a.  As  an  initiating  condition  of  the  type.  Like  the  hacienda,  the  plantation 
requires  a  system  of  sanctions  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  surpluses  pro¬ 
duced  and  to  discipline  labour  in  its  operations. 

b.  As  an  operational  condition  of  the  type.  In  contrast  to  the  hacienda, 
where  an  infraction  of  labour  discipline  calls  into  question  the  authority  of 
the  owner  and  where  punishment  is  used  to  restore  threatened  social  relation¬ 
ships,  the  organizers  of  production  on  the  plantation  can  enforce  v\'ork  dis¬ 
cipline  simply  by  firing  the  wrongdoer.  This  is  possible  first,  because  the 
plantation  operates  within  the  context  of  an  oversupply  of  labour,  and,  second, 
because  one  unskilled  worker  can  easily  take  the  place  of  another  in  the 
performance  of  the  simplified  and  standardized  operations  to  which  the  work 
process  has  been  reduced.  Just  as  the  wage  payment  involves  no  personal 
bond  behveen  the  recipient  of  the  payment  and  the  employer,  so  the  sanctions 
guarding  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order  are  wholly  impersonal  and  do  not 
involve  the  restoration  of  affective  relationships  betw'een  emploj'er  and  worker. 

c.  Derived  cultural  conditions.  Such  manner  of  punishment  tends  to  reinforce 
the  tendency  towards  self-help  on  the  part  of  the  plantation  labour  force. 
Unable  to  have  recourse  to  personal  relationships  with  plantation  managers 
and  technicians,  the  worker  against  whom  sanctions  have  been  used  can  relv 
only  on  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  his  fellow-workers  whose  interests  are  linked 
w'ith  his  own  in  similar  risks  and  chances  of  life.  Ultimately,  therefore,  the 
worker  against  whom  sanctions  have  been  invoked  will  tend  to  rely  on  anv 
economic  or  political  organization  which  purports  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  working  group,  in  an  effort  to  gain  restoration  of  w'ork  or  recompense 
for  his  lost  livelihood.  The  enforcement  of  discipline  is  thus  fraught  with 
problems  for  plantations  which  find  themselves  confronted  with  strong  labour 
organizations;  the  presence  of  such  organizations  may  dictate  considerable 
expediency  in  the  imposition  of  such  sanctions. 
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COXCLUSIOXS 

Our  pupcr  has  dealt  with  two  types  of  social  systems  in  agriculture:  the 
hacienda  and  the  plantation.  In  each  case,  we  have  tried  to  indicate  the 
conditions  which  must  be  present  to  channel  development  towards  systems 
of  one  or  the  other  type;  the  conditions  for  their  maintenance;  and  the  cid- 
tural  conditions  to  which  they  give  rise.  We  have  also  tried  to  indicate  the 
conditions  which  must  be  present  in  the  larger  society  to  permit  and  to  further 
tlie  growth  of  both  haciendas  and  plantations.  Our  aim  throughout  has  been 
to  define  each  t)’pe  as  an  operational  model  which  would  account  for  dif¬ 
ferences  in  behaviour  obserxed  in  the  field,  and  yet  would  possess  utilitv  in 
making  predictions  about  situations  yet  unstudied  or  unknown. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  operational  modjjls  suggested  here  are  limited  to 
Latin  America  and  must  be  modifi^  if  they  are  to  apply  to  other  areas  of 
the  world.  It  is  also  possible  that  they  must  be  redefined  even  to  apply  to 
Latin  American  situations  with  which  the  present  writers  are  unfamiliar^.  Yet 
scientific  procedure  in  cross-cultural  comparison  cannot  do  without  some 
such  typological  constructs.  Even  a  cursory  reading  of  the  available  literature 
leaves  little  doubt  that  plantations  of  the  kind  subsumed  under  our  planta¬ 
tion  type  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Similarly,  attention  may  be  drawn 
to  hacienda-like  s)’stems  which  appeared  in  thirteenth  century  England  and 
in  fifteenth  century  Eastern  and  East  Central  Europe  (7,  pp.  229-31;  4,  p.  410; 
28,  pp.  171,  186,  192  passim;  32,  pp.  139-41).  Such  systems  may  profitably  be 
restudied  in  the  light  of  the  models  offered  here. 

The  use  of  such  models  in  cross-cultural  enquiry  can  be  profitable,  how¬ 
ever,  only  if  they  are  not  endowed  with  a  life  of  their  own  but  are  used 
simply  as  heuristic  devices  to  analyze  relationships  between  variables  wliieh 
are  constantly  in  process  of  change.  A  type  is  not  a  “thing”  found  in  nature, 
but  a  mental  construct.  Just  as  the  concept  of  a  social  system  involves  a  series 
of  interrelated  statements  about  recurrences  of  observed  behaviour,  so  the 
concept  of  a  type  of  social  system  represents  a  series  of  interrelated  statements 
about  the  recurrent  features  of  a  number  of  social  systems. 


aln  a  careful  and  trenchant  criticism  of  the  present  paper.  Dr.  Raymond  Smith  cites  evidence 
for  arguing  that  sugar  plantations  in  British  Guiana  have  many  of  the  economic  characteristics 
we  ascribe  to  the  hacienda  type;  at  the  same  time,  medium-sized  banana  properties  in  Jamaica, 
he  writes,  seem  to  have  many  of  the  economic  characteristics  we  ascribe  to  the  plantation  type. 
He  concludes  that  there  is  a  ".  .  .  question  whether  there  is  not  a  range  of  types  of  economic 
organization  varying  from  the  medium-sized  farm  to  the  plantation,  and  whether  it  is  possible 
to  define  such  organizations  in  quite  the  social  terms  .  .  .”  we  have  employed. 

This  criticism  cannot  be  gainsaid  if  type  construction  of  the  present  sort  is  to  be  ruled  out 
until  we  have  adequate  data  for  all  world  areas,  or  even  for  all  of  Latin  America.  In  the  view 
of  the  writers,  the  utility  of  the  present  paper  may  lie  in  part  in  the  stimulus  it  provides  for 
the  re-examination  of  data  on  a  variety  of  agro-social  systems  in  different  settings.  Hopefully, 
many  more  “exceptions”  to  the  types  will  be  reported  upon  by  other  critics  in  the  future.  We 
are  aware  that  six'cific  farming  systems  are  “real”,  while  our  types  are  merely  abstractions 
from  a  limited  number  of  cases.  If  critical  reporting  of  cases  deviating  from  the  abstract 
“norms”  we  have  constructed  leads  to  a  better  understanding  of  process,  and  of  the  inter¬ 
relationship  of  different  characteristics  of  agro-social  systems,  our  purpose  in  writing  this  paper 
will  have  been  served. 
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Such  recurrent  features  are  never  identical  from  system  to  system,  but  may 
be  said  to  bear  resemblances  within  certain  specifiable  limits.  Thus,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  both  Puerto  Rico  and  Mexico  there  existed  at  one  time  or 
another  social  systems  in  agriculture  which  were  characterized  both  bv  pos¬ 
session  of  a  company  store  and  grants  of  subsistence  plots  to  some  part  of 
the  labour  force.  In  Mexico,  both  company  stores  and  subsistence  plots  were 
swept  aside  in  the  course  of  the  agrarian  redistribution  which  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  Revolution  of  1910  (46,  pp.  132-3,  571).  A  complete  re¬ 
organization  of  the  system  of  landholding  and  agricultural  production  in¬ 
volved  the  simultaneous  regression  of  both  features.  In  Puerto  Rico,  coffee 
haciendas  dissolved  their  company  stores  but  retained  the  practice  of  grant¬ 
ing  subsistence  plots,  while  —  in  contrast  —  some  sugar  cane  plantations  re¬ 
tained  their  company  stores  and  abolished  subsistence  plots  (48,  23).  Here 
a  complex  interplay  of  politics  and  economics  produced  diflFerent  results  in 
diflferent  regions.  The  manner  in  which  any  one  feature  of  a  social  system  is 
bound  up  with  other  features  of  the  same  system  may  thus  vary  even  between 
similar  systems.  This  variation  is  the  result  of  the  interplay  of  social,  economic, 
and  political  forces  in  their  differential  impact.  If  we  are  interested  in  con¬ 
structing  types,  then  we  must  be  aware  that  the  particular  diagnostic  features 
of  the  systf  ns  subsumed  under  the  type  construct  may  vary  from  system  to 
system. 

These  common  features  of  systems  subsumed  under  the  same  type  may 
not  only  vary  from  system  to  system  viewed  synchronically,  but  within  any 
given  system  over  time.  It  may  be  necessary,  for  purposes  of  cross-cultural 
comparison,  to  regard  the  features  of  a  system  as  stable  characteristics  in 
order  to  compare  them  with  specified  features  in  another  system.  Seen 
diachronically,  however,  such  features  appear  as  the  result  of  processes  which 
change  over  time.  From  this  point  of  view,  a  system  may  be  seen  as  a  series 
of  interdependent  processes  which  may  bear  on  each  other  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Thus,  for  instance,  production  for  a  market  may  be  initiated  along 
many  different  lines.  It  can  vary  in  form  and  intensity;  it  may  proceed  slowly 
or  rapidly.  Concomitant  processes  leading  to  the  establishment  of  a  wage¬ 
earning  labour  force  may  take  their  origin  in  different  conditions  and  pro¬ 
ceed  at  different  rates  in  their  turn.  Such  variability  in  one  set  of  processes 
may  set  off  variability  in  others.  Each  of  these  processes  may  be  examined 
as  a  continuum  in  time,  in  differential  involvement  with  other  processes.  A 
social  system  may  therefore  be  viewed  as  a  set  of  process  continua  examined 
synchronically.  The  type  under  which  the  system  is  subsumed,  in  turn,  repre¬ 
sents  an  even  more  generalized  statement  about  comparable  sets  of  variable 
processes.  It  follows  that  the  type  construct  is  of  limited  usefulness  if  used 
to  erect  a  series  of  “sociological  species.”  We  shoidd  like  to  emphasize  its 
operational  value,  as  a  means  of  allowing  us  to  see  variables  in  interdepen¬ 
dence  rather  than  each  variable  isolated  mechanically  from  its  matrix.  , 
Types  or  models  for  prediction  may  aim  at  a  wide  or  narrow  range  of  pre-j 
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diction.  The  intent  of  this  paper  runs  parallel  to  the  work  of  other  anthropo¬ 
logists,  but  differs  perhaps  in  its  attempt  to  widen,  rather  than  to  restrict,  the 
range  of  prediction.  Julian  Steward,  for  instance,  has  interested  himself 
primarily  in  cross-cultural  regularities  among  sub-cultural  groups  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  ^^’orld,  leaving  the  characterization  of  the  larger  systems 
in  which  these  sub-cultural  groups  occur  to  analysis  by  other  disciplines. 
Focusing  his  attention  primarily  on  such  subcultures,  he  has  found  it  useful 
to  direct  initial  attention  in  the  construction  of  types  primarily  to  an  analysis 
of  the  relevant  cultural  ecological  adaptations,  the  localized  interplay  of 
environment  and  technology.  Such  initial  emphasis  is  qualified  with  the 
proviso  that  a  given  cultural  ecological  adaptation  must  be  understood 
ultimately  in  terms  of  the  level  of  socio-cultural  integration  of  the  group  in 
question  {36;  37,  pp.  9-10;  38).  Our  present  paper  differs  in  emphasis,  though 
not  in  intent,  in  placing  primary  stress  on  the  conditions  of  the  larger  society, 
while  regarding  the  ecological  adaptation  as  only  one  of  a  series  of  limiting 
conditions  which  analysis  must  take  into  consideration.  Our  purpose  has  been 
not  only  to  trace  the  cultural  conditions  which  derive  from  the  operation  of 
the  systems  discussed  here,  but  also  the  initiating  and  operational  conditions 
of  the  systems  themselves.  These  conditions  are  the  conditions  of  a  type  of 
large  society  which  delegates  strategic  decisions  to  individual  entrepreneurs 
or  groups  of  entrepreneurs.  Such  decisions  have  direct  bearing  on  the  way  in 
\\'hich  individual  systems  develop  and  operate,  and  should  be  included  in  a 
model  which  aims  at  a  wide  rather  than  a  narrow  range  of  prediction.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  ways  in  which  labour  is  used  within  each  type  of  system 
analyzed  above  appears  to  have  strategic  relevance  in  conditioning  the  cul¬ 
tures  of  the  social  groups  involved.  Yet  the  use  of  labour  in  each  type  of 
svstem  is  dictated  by  decisions  which  view  labour  as  a  commodity.  These  are 
the  results  of  specifically  cultural,  not  “natural”  conditions  within  the  larger 
society."  It  seems  to  us  that  a  type  concept  which  does  not  include  the  orienta¬ 
tion  and  purposes  of  the  larger  society  explicitly  in  its  initial  formulation  can 
be  applied  properly  only  to  situations  in  which  these  orientations  and  pur¬ 
poses  remain  constant. 

Since  agricidtural  systems  of  the  kind  discussed  in  this  paper  are  set  up  to 
produce  profit  on  invested  capital,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  de¬ 
cision-making  process  which  governs  the  allocation  of  resources  in  the  larger 
entrepreneurial  society.  Thus,  their  component  features  may  be  rearranged 
by  entrepreneurial  fiat  to  meet  the  same  purpose  in  different  ways.  Haciendas 
and  plantations  are  but  hvo  of  the  alternatives  through  which  this  purpose 
may  be  achieved.  The  present  paper  has  not  exhausted  the  possible  range  of 
alternatives,  nor  explored  tlie  variety  of  conditions  which  may  make  possible 
their  emergence.  The  types  discussed,  however,  may  be  viewed  properly  as 

aThis  iKiint  of  view,  stressed  in  the  present  paper,  seems  to  be  gaining  increasing  currency 
among  non-anthro|K>Ingists.  One  of  the  earliest  and  at  the  same  time  most  neglected  related 
concepts  is  Marx’s  “commodity  fetishism”.  Sec  (18,  pp.  43-58).  Significant  modem  statements 
include  Polanyi  (27)  and  J.  Schumpeter  (31). 
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points  of  departure  in  an  intensive  study  of  other  related  or  contrasting  types. 
We  feel  that  such  studies  are  needed  to  reduce  the  operations  of  blind  chance 
in  attempts  at  induced  change  and  to  make  possible  a  measure  of  systematic 
forecasting. 
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Economists  trained  in  countries  with  “fully  developed”  economies  note  that 
figures  for  per  capita  income  are  so  much  lower  in  countries  like  Guatemala 
as  to  suggest  a  problem.  Thus,  Simon  Kuznets  noted  that  15  nations’*  had  an 
average  per  capita  income  ten  times  that  of  13  other  nations®.  The  latest  com¬ 
parative  figures  (for  1950)  show  that  Guatemala  has  a  per  capita  income  of 
$159.4  (6)  compared  with  $1,491  in  the  U.S.A.,  a  ratio  of  1  to  7.6;  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  missions  of  experts  from  abroad,  as  well  as  government  officials, 
assume  that  the  Guatemalan  economy  does  not  function  as  well  as  it  might. 

They  also  see  a  distinction  between  the  commercial  economy  of  which  the 
Ladinos  and  urban  population  are  a  part,  and  the  indigenous  economy.  Two 
separate  missions  working  in  Guatemala  in  1950  made  this  difference  a  cen¬ 
tral  point: 

More  important  ...  Is  the  distinction  between  the  economic  activities  of  the  in¬ 
digenous  and  the  non-indigenous  or  Ladino  population.  The  basic  difiFerence  between 
these  two  social  classes  ana  racial  groups  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  indigenous  popula¬ 
tion  participates  only  partly,  or  seasonally,  in  the  market  economy.  Although  living 
conditions  and  social  habits  vary  somewhat  from  region  to  region,  the  typicm  Indian 
family  derives  its  livelihood  in  considerable  part  from  a  household  economy  which 
consists  of  the  production  of  staple  crops  and  of  textiles  for  the  family’s  own  use. 
The  household-economy  aspect  of  the  indigenous  way  of  life  is  somewhat  modified 
by  the  exchange  of  goods  that  takes  place  in  the  local  produce  markets  where  sur¬ 
plus  stocks  of  food  and  other  products  are  sold  and  deficiencies  made  up  by  purchases 
from  other  families.  The  income  from  the  household  production  is  usu^y  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  seasonal  employment  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  family  in  the 
“commercial”  sector  of  the  economy,  primarily  in  coffee  plantations.  Money  wages 
(of  an  average  of  thirty-five  centavos  per  day)  are  supplemented  by  payments  in  kind, 
consisting  primarily  of  com,  beans,  and  rice.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  Indian 
population  resides  permanently  on  plantations  where  the  Indians  are  allowed  to  culti¬ 
vate  small  areas  for  a  part  of  their  food  requirements;  but  this  does  not  basically 
change  the  dual  character  of  the  indigenous  mode  of  living  as  partly  agricultural 
worker  and  partly  small-scale  agricultural  producer. 

As  a  result  of  the  limited  interaction  of  the  indigenous  population  with  the  com¬ 
mercial  sector  of  the  economy,  together  with  the  prevalence  of  very  primitive  methods 
of  production,  there  is  a  substantial  difference  behveen  the  per  capita  income  and 
standard  of  living  of  the  indigenous  and  the  non-indigenous  populations.  On  the 
basis  of  the  gross  national  product  estimates  presented  above,  it  appears  that  the 
aggregate  share  of  the  indigenous  jjopulation  in  the  gross  national  product  amounted 
in  1947/48  to  121  million  quetzales,  or  slightly  less  than  Q70  per  capita.  This  con- 

aThis  paper  was  first  presented  at  a  Conference  (“Seminario  de  lntegraci6n  Social”)  in  Guate¬ 
mala  in  June,  1956  and  was  published  in  Spanish  with  other  papers  of  the  Conference  in  a 
book  entitled  Integraci6n  en  Guatemala. 

hUnited  States,  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  Netherlands,  Denmark,  France,  Norway,  Belgium,  Eire,  Argentina.  See  Simon  Kuz- 
net*  (7). 

cHaiti,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Bolivia,  Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Paraguay, 
India,  Philippines,  China,  Indonesia  (7), 
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trasts  sharply  with  an  average  per  capita  income  of  Q246  for  the  non-indigenous 
population  (1), 

And,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Indians  whose  hard  experience 
of  four  centuries  constitute  one  of  Guatemala’s  basic  national  problems.  The  Indian 
way  of  life  continues  to  be  highly  resistant  to  modification  by  outside  influence  and 
allows  only  limited  participation  in  the  money  economy  and  political  life  of  the 
country  (9). 

The  authors  of  this  last  paragraph  argue  that  “material  improvement  in 
the  (Guatemalan)  standard  of  living  in  the  near  future  must  come  about 
mainly  through  increased  agricultural  production”  but  that  “one  basic  reason 
for  the  present  inadequacy  of  agricultural  production  is  the  cultural  isolation 
of  the  Indians,  which  contributes  to  the  survival  of  antiquated  methods  lead¬ 
ing  to  self-perpetuating  poverty.”  Therefore  tiie  difficulty  of  educating  Indians 

to  new  techniques  is  a  main  factor  in  retarding  the  advancement  of  the  nation. 

“In  the  long  run  tlie  basic  poverty  of  Indian  highland  agriculture  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  problem  to  solve.  It  hampers  not  only  agricultural  progress  but  the 
whole  economic  growth  of  the  country  since  the  Indian  population  represents 
the  bulk  of  the  potential  internal  market  witliout  which  industry  cannot 
develop”  (p.  8).  To  “solve  the  basic  problem  of  integrating  the  population 
into  a  single  economy”  a  long-run  programme  is  suggested  to  “(1)  improve 
education,  health,  nutrition,  and  production  methods;  (2)  find  new  occupa¬ 
tions  for  the  Indian  population  of  the  highlands;  and  (3)  prepare  its  resettle¬ 
ment  in  regions  better  adapted  to  progressive  agriculture”  (pp.  10-11). 

It  seems  fair  to  summarize  tlie  general  point  of  view  as  follows: 

1.  Guatemala  comprises  two  ways  of  life,  distinct  and  separated  —  the 

Ladino  and  the  Indian. 

2.  The  economy  of  the  Indians  is  isolated  from  the  national,  commercial 

(Ladino)  economy. 

3.  The  productive  capacity  of  the  Indians  is  drastically  limited  by  poor 
health  and  nutrition,  illiteracy,  and  primitive  technology,  and  by  tire 
fact  that  they  are  “defensive”  and  resistant  to  change. 

4.  The  consequent  economic  weakness  of  the  Indians  is  a  main  reason 

for  the  low  development  of  the  national  economy,  and  the  poverty  of 
aU. 

5.  The  Indians  therefore  need  to  be  made  more  productive  and  need  to 
be  integrated  into  the  national  economy  as  commercial  producers  and 
as  consumers  of  industrial  goods. 

The  conclusions  presented  above  differ  considerably.  We  can  agree  with 
the  first  and  the  last  propositions;  emphatically  dispute  the  second  and 
fourth;  and  with  respect  to  the  tliird,  disagree  mainly  ^vith  its  tone  and  impli¬ 
cations.  The  facts  appear  to  be  that  ( 1 )  the  Indian  way  of  life  does  indeed  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  Ladino;  but  (2)  the  Indian  economy  is  similar  in  kind  to,  and  part 
of,  the  national  economy.  The  Indian  technology  is  indeed  primitive,  but  (3) 
the  Indians,  far  from  being  “conservative”  are  quick  to  change  when  feasible 
alternatives  are  presented.  Nor  (4)  can  the  Indians  be  held  responsible  for 
the  level  of  underdevelopment  of  the  nation’s  economy;  rather,  they  are 
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victims.  And  finally  (5)  the  Indians’  productivity  ought  to  be  increased 
primarily  because  they  want  to  improve  their  level  of  living,  although  it  is 
also  true  that  as  their  capacity  to  consume  goods  increases,  the  national 
economy  will  also  develop,  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

I.  A  Multiple  Society 

It  is  true  that,  generally  speaking,  the  Indian  and  Ladino  ways  of  life  are 
different.  I  find  it  useful  to  diagram  the  totality  as  follows: 

I - r 

J  wealthy,  educated  group  | 

i^connecling^^wilh^^  wqr|c)  society 

^  rural  and  poor  Lodino^~ _ i 


Indian  communities 


An  Indian  belongs  to  any  one  of  some  200  separate  societies  which  are  pretty 
similar  in  culture.  The  Indian  has  important  sentiments  of  identification  with, 

and  obligations  toward,  his  own  small  society®.  To  the  society  of  Ladinos, 
which  (though  divided  into  classes)  tends  to  be  national,  he  is  an  Indian;  to 
himself  ( and  other  Indians )  he  is  first  of  all,  for  example,  a  maxeno  or  an 
otiteco.  The  important  cuJturai  distinction  is  between  Indian  and  Ladino,  re¬ 
presenting  different  historical  traditions.  Passage  from  Indian  to  Ladino  cul¬ 
ture  requires  learning  a  new  way  of  life.  Ladinos  encourage  Indians  to  such 
a  change,  but  the  change  is  a  large  one,  involving  language,  costume,  motor 
and  food  habits,  and  some  values.  Most  imp<irtant  the  change  usually  requires 
a  prior  shift  in  identification.  The  Indian  has  to  lose  liis  feeling  for  his  local 
society  in  order  for  him  to  become  Ladinoized.  To  become  a  Ladinos,  a 
Maxeno  Indian  must  stop  being  Maxeno.  An  Indian  detached  from  his  local 
society  is  by  that  fact  frequently  almost  a  Ladino,  and  his  children  almost 
surely  are.  A  major  historical  movement  has  been  the  passage  of  Indians  as 
individuals  or  families  out  of  local  Indian  societies  into  the  Ladino  society’’. 
In  the  western  highlands,  the  Indian  communities  have  maintained  them¬ 
selves  against  this  erosion,  because  the  losses  have  been  small  compared  to 
the  total  number  of  Indians.  In  southern  and  eastern  Guatemala  where  the 

«Cf.  my  early  pajjer  “The  Municipios  of  the  Midwestern  Highlands  of  Guatemahi,”  American 
Anthropologist,  1937  (11). 

bFor  a  longer  discussion,  with  some  historical  documentation,  see  (12). 
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Indian  population  was  sparser  (and  also  disturbed  by  Nahuatl  immigration 
before  the  Conquest),  local  Indian  societies  have  largely  eroded  away;  so 
these  are  the  Ladinoized  areas  of  Guatemala. 

In  western  Guatemala  of  course  there  are  differences  in  the  degree  to  which 
Indian  communities  are  isolated  from  Ladino  life.  Thus  Totonicapenos  and 
Quezaltecos  are  more  Ladinoized  than  Maxenos  or  Atitecos.  Not  only  do 
Totonicapeno  individuals  probably  cross  the  line  of  identification  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  do  Maxenos,  but  the  line  itself  is  not  as  firm. 

Nevertheless,  the  diagram  paints  a  generally  accurate  picture,  and  one 
must  agree  that  we  have  two  distinct  cultures  —  the  Indian  culture  of  small 
local  societies,  and  the  Ladino  culture  which  is  part  of  the  general  Latin 
American  culture,  carried  by  a  society  divided  by  social  classes  which  prac¬ 
tise  the  culture  differentially  (4). 

II.  A  Single  Economy 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  are  not  economically  isolated.  While  like 
the  rural  Ladinos  (as  well  as  millions  of  farmers  in  the  U.S.A.  and  every 
other  country)  they  have  a  mixed  economy,  partly  subsistence  and  partly  ex¬ 
change,  they  most  emphatically  do  not  have  an  economy  either  different  in 
type  from,  or  separated  from,  the  national  (or  international  commercial) 
economy. 

To  dispel  doubts  in  this  matter,  it  may  be  useful  to  introduce  the  concept 
of  the  “dual  economy”  developed  for  Indonesia  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  H.  Boeke 
(2),  who  argues  that  underdeveloped  areas  with  indigenous  populations  have 
two  separate  and  non-mixing  ways  of  life  —  pre-capitalist  system  side  by  side 
with  the  world  capitalist  system.  The  pre-capitalistic  sector  of  the  dual 
economy  satisfies  social  rather  than  economic  needs:  people  do  not  act 
economically  in  terms  of  unlimited  wants;  values  are  set  in  terms  of  social 
prestige  rather  than  utility;  they  eschew  risk,  lack  capital  and  the  desire  for 
regular  profit,  business  organization,  etc.,  etc.  The  validity  of  the  concept 
for  Indonesia  has  recently  been  discussed  in  tw'o  articles  in  the  journal 
Economic  Development  and  Cultural  Change  (5,  15).  One  must  conclude 
that  ( 1 )  not  all  populations  share  the  individualistic  utilitarian  and  materialis¬ 
tic  values  and  motiv'ations  associated  witli  the  extremes  of  highly  developed 
economies  (whether  capitalistic  or  collectivistic )  and  that  in  non-Western 
cultures,  social,  ceremonial,  and  familial  considerations  often  overmle  the 
purely  economic;  but  that  (2)  this  is  always  a  matter  of  degree. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  Indians  of  highland  Guatemala  have,  to  a 
degree  that  would  be  considered  high  for  any  society,  many  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  western  capitalism.  Accompanying  a  community  and  regional 
division  of  labour  resulting  in  a  free-competitive,  monetary  system  of  market 
exchange,  the  Indian  culture  stresses  (1)  individualism;  (2)  striving  for 
economic  gain  that  is  reinforced  rather  than  limited  by  social-ceremonial  con- 
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siderations;  and  (3)  an  ethic  similar  to  that  which  accompanied  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  capitalism  in  Europe.  The  characteristics  so  impressed  me  when  I 
studied  the  economy  of  Panajachel  and  its  environs  that  the  title  Penny  Capi¬ 
talism  seemed  appropriate  for  the  book  in  which  I  described  it  Since 

then,  the  economist  Sanford  A.  Mosk  has  considered  all  of  the  available  data 
and  has  concluded  that  the  characteristics  outlined  are  general  for  the 
Guatemalan  highlands  {10,  pp.  3-26). 

It  is  now  clear  that  in  type  the  regional  Indian  economy  is  at  least  analagous 
to  the  larger  commercial  economy.  Examination  also  shows  clearly  that  the 
Indian  economy  is  not  separate  from  but  is  part  of  the  Guatemalan  economy. 
“The  economy”  of  a  nation  is  an  abstraction  of  the  social  scientist.  The  reali¬ 
ties  that  are  observed  are  people  producing  goods  with  what  tools  and 
techniques  they  use;  people  consuming  goods  and  exercising  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes;  people  distributing  goods  by  whatever  meanj  —  markets,  money,  ideal 
of  right  and  wrong  —  they  have  developed;  and  people  performing  services 
for  one  another.  One,  and  perhaps  the  only  realistic,  way  of  judging  the 
question  is  to  ask  whether  there  is  a  separation  of  Indian  people  and  Ladino 
people  in  economic  functions.  Of  course  there  is  not.  Indian  merchants  and 
merchandise  are  found  in  the  market  places  of  Guatemala  Gity  just  as  Ladinos 
of  all  classes  shop  in  the  town  markets  where  Indians  characteristically  buj 
and  sell.  In  turn,  Indians  buy  goods  imported  by  Ladinos  or  manufactured  in 
their  factories.  Indians  work  on  Ladino-owned  lands  as  well  as  for  one 
another,  and  they,  as  well  as  Ladinos,  are  artisans  and  labourers  in  public 
works  and  in  Ladino  industry.  At  all  points  there  are  important  differences 
of  degree  (and  important  over-lappings  as  well),  but  Indians  and  Ladinos 
are  in  all  ways  part  of  a  single  network  of  direct  economic  relations.  Much 
more  than  they  are  part  of  a  single  social,  political,  or  religious  system  do 
Indians  and  Ladinos  form  part  of  a  single  economy.  If  the  Guatemalan 
national  economy  is  part  of  the  world  commercial  economy,  then  so  also  is 
the  Indian  economy,  for  on  any  general  measures  of  economic  interconnection, 
Indians  are  related  more  closely  to  Ladinos  than  Ladinos  are,  say,  to  North 
Americans. 

Mosk  summarizes  the  whole  situation  admirably:  “The  indigenous  economy 
is  not  isolated  from  national  and  international  economic  fluctuations,  but  is 
rather  affected  by  them”  {10,  p.  22).  Wondering  at  the  assumption  that 
Guatemalan  economists  (among  others,  he  should  add)  make  “that  the  indi¬ 
genous  economy  of  the  Highland  region  is  a  separate  compartment  which 
tor  practical  purposes  can  be  regarded  as  isolated  from  the  national  economy” 
{10,  p.  24),  Mosk  adds  that  “There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Indian  is  culturally 
isolated  from  the  Ladino,  and  probably  this  very  cultural  isolation  leads  the 
Ladino  to  exaggerate  the  economic  isolation  of  the  Indian”  (10,  p.  22). 

aSee  especially  pp.  13-19  for  a  general  characterization  of  the  regional  economy. 
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III.  Indian  Conservatism? 

The  article  by  Simon  Kuznets  cited  at  the  start  of  this  paper  shows  that 
accompanying  the  diflFerences  in  per  capita  income  are  somewhat  correspond¬ 
ing  differences  in  literacy,  consumption  of  protein  and  of  cloth,  investment 
in  industry,  and  energy  consumed  per  day.  Peoples  with  more  income  also 
have  more  education  and  more  protein  and  produce  more  energy,  and  so  on. 
But  Kuznets  doubts  tliat  these  are  causes  of  the  poverty;  they  may  instead 
be  results.  Undoubtedly  we  deal  here  with  a  complicated  dynamic  set  of  inter¬ 
connections.  Specifically,  this  is  probable  with  respect  to  the  Indians  of  Guate¬ 
mala.  In  Penny  Capitalism,  I  concluded  that  since  the  Indians  had  a  free 
competitive  economy,  in  the  spirit  of  Adam  Smith,  the  evident  reason  why 
they  have  not  become  as  rich  as  the  English  is  that  they  have  not  made  the 
great  strides  in  technology  which  characterized  later  English  history.  The 
development  of  technology  has  been  the  great  continuing  fact  of  the  “modern” 
economy.  Kuznets’  figures  show  that  the  average  person  in  the  15  wealthy 
countries  consumed  20  times  the  energy  (horsepower  hours  per  capita)  con¬ 
sumed  —  and  hence  produced  —  by  one  in  the  13  poor  countries.  It  is  evident 
enough  that  Guatemalan  Indians,  who  manage  without  using  even  the  wheel, 
will  not  produce  goods  in  any  way  comparable  to  populations  with  almost 
unlimited  sources  of  power  added  to  the  magic  of  chemistry  and  electronics. 

But  among  the  Indians  of  Guatemala,  is  it  mainly  the  technology  that  is 
lacking?  No,  for  they  also  lack  (1)  business  organization  —  the  pooling  of 
efforts  for  production  and  distribution  —  which,  like  advancing  technology, 
was  elsewhere  a  characteristic  development  in  commercial  economies;  and 
(2)  the  use  of  credit  instruments.  Both  elsewhere  multiplied  greatly  the 
scale  of  business  operations  and  production,  and  also  encouraged  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  techniques  by  making  possible  their  profitable  exploitation  on 
a  large  scale. 

In  turn,  credit  instruments,  business  organization,  corporations  all  depend 
upon  literacy.  So  does  any  complicated  technology.  So  one  might  be  tempted 
to  say  that  illiteracy  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  of  the  difficulties. 

The  truth  is  that  all  of  these  elements  —  technology,  literacy,  credit,  organi¬ 
zation  (and  others)  —  are  part  of  a  general  pattern,  and  each  is  necessary 
for  the  whole.  The  whole  pattern  is  missing  aihong  the  Indians  in  Guatemala, 
and  none  of  the  elements  alone  is  sufficiently  functional  to  be  sought,  or 
accepted,  by  the  Indians.  The  reason  the  Indians  are  unable  to  handle  letters 
and  accounts  is  that  their  present  economic  activities  do  not  require  that 
kind  of  literacy  and  skill,  so  there  is  no  compelling  reason  for  them  to  learn. 
At  the  same  time  they  cannot  develop  complicated  business  organization 
without  considerable  education.  So  there  is  a  closed  circle  of  interdependent 
factors  that  would  have  to  be  broken  to  permit  any  one  of  the  factors  to 
change  —  literacy,  technology,  business  and  credit  institutions,  etc. 

Ghange  has  not  therefore  come  easilv.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  talk  about  the 
Indians  as  resistent  or  conservative.  I  have  shown  elsewhere  (14)  how  every 
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fact  about  tte  history  of  Indian  culture  in  Guatemala  suggests  that  they 
change  readily  in  directions  they  perceive  to  be  useful.  On  the  other  side,  I 
have  shown  (14,  pp.  19-27)  that  even  such  elements  as  mules,  or  wheel-made 
pottery,  were  not  generally  adopted  into  Indian  culture  because  a  pattern  of 
life  operated  successfully  without  them,  and  indeed  they  could  not  be 
absorbed  without  sacrifice.  Not  stupidity,  intransigience,  or  personal  ten¬ 
dencies  toward  “conservatism”,  but  a  historic  pattern  accounts  for  the  way 
and  level  of  Indian  productivity. 

Improved  medicine,  improved  education,  improved  transport,  improved 
agricultural  and  other  techniques  will  of  course  raise  the  level  in  some  degree; 
but  it  will  require  a  set  of  changes  selected  by  the  Indians  in  terms  of  their 
own  pattern  to  result  in  a  substantial  programme  of  development  in  the 
model  of  the  so-called  fully-developed  countries.  It  will  be  pointed  out  be¬ 
low  that  the  offering  of  alternatives  to  the  Indians,  for  their  free  acceptance 
and  development,  is  the  means  to  this  end,  ratlier  than  plans  that  are  imposed 
cn  them. 

IV.  The  Pattern  is  Guatemalan,  not  Indian 

Since  the  Indian  economy  is  part  of  the  national  economy,  the  Indian 
pattern  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  can  be  presumed  to  be  not  entirely 
different  from  the  patterns  characteristic  of  the  whole. 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  Ladinos  share  what  was  in  the  eighteenth 
century  a  technology  and  economy  widespread  over  the  world.  In  the  course 
of  the  centuries  this  Ladino  system  reached  an  easy  adjustment  with  the 
Indian  pre-Columbian  technology  with  its  trading  economy.  Both  are  now 
overlaid  very  thinly  with  the  forms  and  some  of  the  material  products  of 
later  European  and  North  American  progress. 

is  the  case,  one  must  conclude  that  it  was  not  important  then  that  in  Guate¬ 
mala  and  one  of  the  North  American  colonies,  say  Pennsylvania.  The  two 
W’ould  probably  have  shown  little  difference  in  per  capita  income,  or  in  the 
degree  of  technology,  business  organization,  credit  institutions,  etc.  Even  the 
distribution  through  the  two  populations  of  knowledge,  goods,  and  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  institutions  would  probably  not  have  been  very  different.  If  this 
is  the  case,  one  must  conclude  that  it  was  not  important  then  that  in  Guate¬ 
mala  ( but  not  Pennsylvania )  the  technology  was  in  large  part  pre-Columbian 
and  only  in  part  eighteenth  century  or  that  in  Guatemala  (but  not  Penn¬ 
sylvania)  the  large  majority  of  the  people  were  illiterate  and  isolated  and 
culturally  distinct  from  the  wider  world. 

If  we  should  now  say  (as  is  generally  said)  that  in  these  200  years 
Pennsylvania  (or  the  U.S.A.)  has  “developed”  while  Guatemala  has  stayed 
relatively  the  same,  we  would  certainly  not  attribute  the  changes  that  occurred 
in  the  U.S.A.  to  the  difference  between  Indian  and  Ladino  patterns  in  Guate¬ 
mala.  Therefore,  the  difference  in  development  that  appears  today  between 
the  U.S.A.  and  Guatemala  also  cannot  be  attributed  to  disparities  between 
Guatemalan  Indians  and  Ladinos. 
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Nor  can  it  be  easily  argued  that  Guatemala  (like  Pennsylvania)  might 
have  developed  had  it  been  homogeneously  European  in  culture,  for  there 
are  other  wholly  “European”  cultures  on  substantially  the  same  level  as 
Guatemala  which  one  would  then  have  to  explain. 

Alternatively,  logic  and  the  evidence  both  suggest  that  the  Indian  segment 
of  the  population  of  Guatemala  bears  no  special  responsibility  for  the  level 
of  economic  development  at  which  the  nation  finds  itself  today.  Indeed,  Bert 
F.  Hoselitz  has  recently  brought  together  1950  data  on  per  capita  income  in 
Central  America  as  follows: 


Guatemala 

159.4 

El  Salvador 

174.8 

Honduras 

133.8 

Nicaragua 

139.6 

Costa  Rica  (approx.) 

125.0“ 

Since  Guatemala  has  the  largest  proportion  of  Indians  (and  Costa  Rica  about 
none)  these  figures  indicate  that  in  the  region  as  a  whole  the  proportions  of 
persons  practising  Indian  and  non-Indian  culture  respectively  have  no  relation 
to  income  or  economic  development. 

It  is  time  now  to  abandon  the  notion  that  the  relative  poverty  of  Guatemala 
is  caused  by  the  poverty  (or  the  low  productivity)  of  the  Indian  segment  of 
the  population. 

What  the  causes  are  of  the  “underdevelopment”  of  Guatemala  is  only  tan¬ 
gential  to  the  subject  of  this  paper.  But  it  may  be  well  to  clarify  the  quesbon 
from  the  anthropological  point  of  view,  which  can  now  be  done  as  I  turn 
to  the  fifth  proposition. 

V.  Development  of  the  Indian  Economy 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  economy  of  a  people  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  its  culture.  The  notion  of  “underdeveloped”  refers  always  and 
^•ery  specifically  to  particular  indices.  It  may  be  justifiable  to  let  the  phrase 
“underdeveloped  economy”  stand  (as  a  convenient  summary)  for  relatively 
low  productivity,  income,  and  energy  consumption;  but  it  is  wholly  gratuitous 
to  use  the  phrase  “underdeveloped  culture”  or  “underdeveloped  country”  as 
though  the  family  system,  the  religious  ideas,  the  aesthetic  tastes,  the  values 
by  which  the  people  live  are  underdeveloped:  Guatemala  is  not  under¬ 
developed;  nor  are  the  Guatemalan  Indians  underdeveloped. 

Nor  should  the  development  of  the  economy  of  Guatemala  be  judged 
against  any  specific  model  such  as  the  economy  of  the  United  States;  for  the 
specific  model  is  that  to  wants  and  means  to  achieve  them,  which  are  specific 
to  U.S.  culture. 

Indeed,  even  the  single  indices  used  are  not  free  from  cultural  norms.  For 

«Hoselitz  gives  181.0  with  the  note  that  “The  conversion  of  the  Costa  Rica  national  income 
figures  has  been  made  at  the  official  exchange  rate  of  the  Costa  Rican  colon.  If  the  free 
market  rate  had  been  used  the  figure  would  have  been  lower  by  almost  a  third”  (6,  Table  1). 
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example  the  fact  that  “per  capita  income”  in  the  United  States  is  some  twenty 
times  that  of  the  Indians  of  Guatemala  does  not  mean  that  the  Indians  are 
twenty  times  poorer  than  North  Americans.  Part  of  the  difference  is  in  the 
greater  amount  of  service  functions  which  enter  the  market  in  luban  society 
(hence  get  into  the  income  figures  of  the  U.S.)  which  are  performed  by  the 
Indians  for  themselves;  another  part  is  in  the  expenses  required  of  inrbanites 
to  earn  their  living  —  expenses  that  are  still  counted  in  their  incomes,  and 
which  hardly  exist  in  a  rural  Indian  community.  As  Simon  Kuznets  says: 

If  a  person  must  use  trolleys  and  buses  to  ^o  to  work,  buy  banking  services  be* 
cause  he  is  a  member  of  the  money  economy,  pay  union  dues,  hve  in  a  city  —  not 
for  any  personal  satisfaction  but  as  a  condition  of  earning  his  hving  —  should  these 
services  be  counted  as  a  positive  return  to  him  from  the  economic  system?  This  is 
the  problem  of  what  may  be  called  ‘occupational  expenses’,  although  the  term  is 
unnecessarily  narrow  since  it  may  cover  even  such  items  as  the  executive’s  big  auto¬ 
mobile  or  expensive  membership  in  various  clubs  which  may  be  considerea  indis¬ 
pensable  prerequisites  of  his  occupational  status  rather  than  freely  made  personal 
choices.  That  such  occupational  expenses  are  hardly  in  the  nature  of  minutiae  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  tentative  calculation  made  in  attempting  a  comparison  of  per 
capita  income  in  the  United  States  and  China  and  purifying  the  former  for  what  may 
be  called  inflated  costs  of  urban  civilization:  the  inflation  in  question  amounted  to 
from  20  to  30  percent  of  all  consumers’  outlay  in  1929  as  estimated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  (8j. 

North  Americans,  and  Ladinos  too,  are  better  fed,  more  secure,  more  com¬ 
fortable,  and  healthier  than  the  Indians;  but  the  real  difference  is  much  less 
than  the  20  tO  1  figure.  The  smaller  difference  is  important,  too,  and  probably 
worth  tlie  economic  machinery  required  to  obtain  it.  The  point  is,  however, 
that  even  a  single  and  “purely  economic”  measure  like  income  carries  with  it 
institutions  and  values,  hence  specific  cultural  content.  Any  current  model  of 
a  “developed  economy”  must  include  the  innumerable  specific  items  of  in¬ 
stitutions,  tastes,  and  beliefs  of  a  particular  historic  tradition.  The  danger  is 
that  we  establish  a  model  of  a  “developed  economy”  like  that  of  the  U.S.A.* 
and  imagine  that  it  (including  the  specific  cultural  content)  is  the  direction 
of  growth  of  Guatemalan  economy,  and  that  of  the  Indians.  Everything  we 
have  learned  about  human  cultures  tells  us  that  policy  based  on  such  expec¬ 
tations  will  defeat  its  own  ends.  VVe  have  a  historical  precedent  by  which  to 
judge  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  spread  of  industrialization.  The  domesti¬ 
cation  of  plants  and  animals  in  the  Fertile  Crescent  of  the  eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  was  part  of  what  V.  Gordon  Childe  calls  the  Neolitliic  Revolution  (3). 
Man  began  to  manipulate  nature;  he  also  settled  to  village  life  and  developed 
new  ideas  of  property,  social  classes,  towns,  nations,  kings  and  priests,  war. 

aThe  model  of  U.S.  economy  itself  changes  rapidly,  perhaps  more  so  than  many  people 
realize.  Particularly  there  apirears  to  be  a  recent  shift  in  economic  thinking  and  moral  values 
that  is  reflected  in  the  great  rise  in  consumer  credit.  The  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
(1956)  tells  that  “the  basic  drive  of  the  expansion  (of  the  U.S.  economy)  came  from  private 
citizens,  who  were  willing  to  risk  accumulated  savings,  to  borrow  as  well  as  to  save"  (p.  13; 
italics  mine).  Between  1949  and  1955  consumer  credit  increased  from  15  to  42  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  nearly  300  percent.  The  classic  .\merican  ethic  of  “A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned’’  is 
rivalled  now  by  "A  penny  spent  makes  everybody  rich’’.  The  belief  grows  that  prosperity  de¬ 
pends  upon  spending;  debt  is  seen  less  and  less  as  an  evil.  .Americans  seem  to  be  largely  re¬ 
conciled  even  to  the  enormous  national  debt,  which  seems  no  longer  morally  repugnant.  Perhaps 
the  insecurity  of  the  future  of  the  world  has  taken  away  the  desire  to  pay  more  taxes  now 
to  reduce  the  burden  for  future  generations. 
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These  consequences  followed  wherever  the  technology  spread,  and  this  spread 
fast  and  far.  In  America  the  same  consequences  later  followed  the  domesti¬ 
cation  of  maize.  But  the  fact  is  that  together  with  the  general  similarity,  there 
remained  and  developed  specific  differences.  China,  India,  Egypt,  Greece, 
all  turned  out  in  the  end  to  have  distinct  civilizations,  each  adapting  dif¬ 
ferently  to  the  new  economy  according  —  one  may  assume  —  to  the  previous 
patterns  of  culture.  In  matters  necessary  to  the  new  economy  one  imagines 
that  they  adjusted  rapidly;  in  matters  less  connected  they  changed  more 
slowly;  to  the  degree  that  culture  items  were  disconnected  from  the  techno¬ 
logical  and  economic  change,  these  may  not  have  changed  at  all.  The  lesson 
to  be  learned  is  that,  historically,  separate  cultures  took  from  one  another  the 
technological  change,  and  accepted  whatever  were  the  general  consequences, 
and  did  not  adopt  the  specific  content  of  the  culture  of  the  Fertile  Crescent 
from  whence  the  technology  spread. 

Similarly,  one  should  expect  industrialization  to  spread  over  most  of  the 
world,  but  not  imagine  that  the  specific  cultural  forms  associated  with  it  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States  will  in  the  long  run  survive  any  other 
place.  We  have,  I  believe,  considerable  anthropological  experience  which 
points  to  the  prediction  that  people  will  make  needed  adjustments  to  indus¬ 
trialization  while  maintaining  their  unique  cultures,  so  that  the  new  economy 
wll  take  different  forms  according  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  transplanted. 

The  economy  of  Guatemala  will  surely  develop  in  the  next  decades  because 
the  people  —  Indians  and  Ladinos  alike  —  want  the  products  of  the  new 
technology.  With  reference  to  the  Indians  specifically,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
tliat  they  will  take  advantage  of  whatever  means  are  possible  to  improve  their 
level  of  living.  They  have  the  kind  of  economy  that  is  open  at  all  points  to 
new  opportunity.  It  has  long  been  so;  otherwise  one  could  not  explain  the 
economic  specialization  of  Indian  communities  which  found  such  a  variety  of 
means  to  supplement  their  resources  of  milpa.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  is  wide¬ 
spread  among  the  Indians.  Again  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Mosk  who 
reports  this  tendency  has  been  “becoming  more  fully  developed  since  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  .  .  The  direction  of  change  .  .  .  suggests 
that  the  people  of  Highland  Guatemala  are  being  further  prepared  for  fidl 
participation  in  the  national  economy  of  the  country.  .  .  The  remaining  dis¬ 
tance  is  probably  much  shorter  than  students  of  Guatemalan  economic  affairs 
are  inchned  to  believe”  (JO,  pp.  24-25). 

But  the  eventual  result  will  be  quite  different  from  the  model  of  U.S.A. 
1956  because  of  the  different  cultural  warp  through  which  the  changes  are 
woven.  This  prediction,  easy  to  make  on  the  basis  of  general  precedents, 
could  be  spelled  out  in  terms  of  specific  Indian  and  Guatemalan  values.  It  is 
more  important  simply  to  emphasize  that  just  as  Guatemala  will  develop  its 
future  in  its  own  way,  so  the  Indian  economy  will  grow  in  its  own  way.  It  is 
important  to  say  tliis  in  order  to  caution  the  government  to  avoid  planning 
end  trying  to  impose  specific  directions  of  development  and  change,  but  in- 
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stead  to  provide  alternatives  from  which  the  Indians  can  choose.  One  can 
approve  of  a  mission  which  recommends,  for  the  Indian  [wpnlation,  improve¬ 
ment  of  education,  health,  nutrition,  and  production  methods,  provided  the 
improvers  do  not  have  a  set  model  of  what  is  an  eilucated  person,  or  a  good 
diet,  or  the  right  way  to  operate  a  factory.  The  method  of  bringing  these 
improvements  is  therefore  critical. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  general  principle  that  will  succeed  is  to  present 
to  the  Indians  the  widest  possible  range  of  alternatives  encouraging  them  to 
choose  freely,  and  to  learn  from  their  choices  the  directions  in  which  they 
are  developing  so  that  more  and  more  realistic  choices  can  be  offered. 

Only  one  example:  the  Mission  of  the  International  Bank  suggests  that  the 
government  should  prepare  the  resettlement  of  the  Indian  population  in 
regions  better  adapted  to  progressive  agriculture.  The  suggestion  assumes 
that  people  are  inert  and  can  be  moved  around.  The  Indians  of  Guatemala 
have  in  past  centuries  been  moved  from  Flighlands  to  Lowlands  by  force,  or 
almost  by  force.  It  did  not  work  then;  it  surely  would  not  work  now.  But  we 
know  that  Indians  love  and  want  land,  and  the  income  it  brings  them.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  tract  in  the  Lowlands  were  offered  to  a  community  of  Highland  Indians 
-  any  man  could  cultivate  a  given  number  of  cuerdas,  free,  with  no  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  th?  offer.  Almost  surely  the  offer  would  be  accepted,  and  if  so  one 
imagines  that  the  Indians  would  travel  to  cultivate  these  new  fields  as  they 
now  travel  to  distant  fields  they  own.  The  new  lands  might  remain  unpopu¬ 
lated;  or  some  of  the  Indians  might  prefer  to  live  on  the  new  land  and  only 
go  home  for  fiestas.  Can  this  decision  be  realistically  made  by  any  outsider? 
Isn’t  it  necessarily  the  decision  of  the  Indian  himself?  If  the  “plan”  therefore 
includes  a  migration,  it  might  not  work  at  all;  but  if  the  “plan”  permits  the 
greatest  freedom  to  individuals  and  families,  it  might  accomplish  all  of  its 
purposes,  and  at  the  same  time,  provide  the  maximum  understanding  to  both 
planners  and  Indians  of  what  the  Indians  will  and  will  not  do,  which  is  an 
essential  ingredient  in  developing  any  successful  programme. 

The  areas  in  which  alternatives  should  be  offered  to  the  Indians  are 
probably  mainly  three:  ( 1 )  new  techniques  and  possibilities  of  increasing 
production:  more  highways  and  buses  (perhaps  helicopters?)  to  speed  the 
wheels  of  the  market;  small  power  implements;  new  small  industries  in  rural 

areas  in  the  pattern  of  the  textile  mill  at  Cantel.  It  is  important  that  changes 
mt  be  associated  with  decisions  to  leave  the  Indian  way  of  life;  those  who 

wish  to  shift  identification  can  do  so  now;  economic  improvement  needs  to 
comprise  also  those  who  want  to  stay  at  home.  ( 2 )  Education  must  be 
radically  improved,  possibly  by  experimenting  with  the  traditional  Indian 
ways  of  learning  new  tasks  which,  according  to  Manning  Nash,  operate  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  Cantel  factory.  And  (3)  credit  should  be  added  to  the  restric¬ 
tive  money  economy,  and  credit  instruments  encouraged.  This  may  well  result 
ill  the  development  of  larger  scale  business  organization  and  the  possibility 
ol  surprisingly  great  and  fast  economic  growth. 
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But  it  must  come  by  learning  with  the  Indian  communities,  not  imposing 

fixed  plans  on  them. 
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EsTINfATKS  OF  JAMAICAN  COMMODITY  TraDE 

The  attached  tables  are  an  attempt  to  summarize  some  easily  available  in¬ 
formation  on  the  volume,  composition  and  direction  of  Jamaican  commodity 
imports  and  exports  from  1850  to  1949.  The  tables  have  been  compiled  as 
background  material  for  a  project  of  a  different  type  and  do  not  pretend  to 
the  status  or  the  thoroughness  of  a  definitive  investigation.  The  object  of  these 
notes  is  to  give  the  sources  used  and  indicate  some  of  the  limitations  of  the 
data. 

The  main  source  used  has  been  the  .series  of  abstracts  of  colonial  statistics 
V/hich  began  in  1865  as  the  “Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and 
other  possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year  from  1850  to  1863” 
(London,  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode  for  H.M.S.O.,  1865).  This  series  has  con¬ 
tinued  with  some  changes  of  title  to  the  present.  In  it  exports  are  given  f.o.b. 
and  imports  c.i.f.  From  1939  onward  the  main  source  has  been  the  series  of 
Trade  Reports  for  the  Colony  issued  by  the  Government  Printer,  Kingston. 

Value  of  Commodity  Trade,  Actual  and  at  Standard  Prices,  and  Price  Indices, 
1850-1949. 

In  this  table  and  generally  all  totals  and  averages  are  for  five-year  periods 
except  figures  for  the  single  year  1834,  quoted  for  comparison,  which  are 
taken  from  Martin’s  “Statistics  of  the  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire”  (Lon¬ 
don,  Wm.  H.  Allen,  1839). 

'The  actual  value  of  exports  is  that  of  all  exports  to  1934;  thereafter  it  in¬ 
cludes  domestic  exports  only.  The  value  of  re-exports  in  the  early  part  of  the 
period  appears  to  have  been  small  as  far  back  as  1850;  in  1834,  however,  it 
amounted,  on  Martin’s  figures,  to  about  £400,000,  mainly  textiles. 

'The  export  price  index  is  based  on  a  revaluation  of  the  principal  articles 
of  export  at  1910-14  prices.  Data  covering  the  whole  period  were  available 
for  sugar,  rum,  pimento,  coffee,  ginger,  logwood;  bananas  are  included  from 
1895  and  coconuts,  oranges,  cocoa,  tobacco  and  logwood  extract  from  1935. 
More  intensive  research  would  no  doubt  permit  the  introduction  of  these 
latter  commodities  into  the  index  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  actual  value  of  exports  has  been  deflated  by  the  export  price  index 
based  on  a  limited  range  of  exports  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  total  value  of 
exports  at  standard  prices.  This  is  a  crude  application  of  the  technique  of 
calculating  “volumes”  of  trade  used  by  Schlote  in  his  “British  Overseas  Trade 
from  1700  to  the  1930’s”  (Oxford,  Basil  Blackwell,  1952).  The  use  of  a  single 
base  period  for  the  calculation  of  volumes  over  a  century,  during  which  the 
composition  of  exports  and  their  price  structure  changed  considerably,  is  of 
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course  a  weakness.  In  mitigation  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  most 
marked  fluctuations  in  the  inde.x  tended  to  affect  all  prices  equally  —  e.g.  the 
low  in  the  period  1S95-9  and  the  peaks  after  the  two  world  wars. 

Scrutiny  of  the  raw  figures  for  import  values  shows  that  they  were  some¬ 
times  based  on  the  application  to  actual  quantities  of  prices  which  failed  to 
change  for  several  )  ears  together.  This  limits  their  accuracy  as  a  record  of 
actual  transactions  but  so  far  as  can  be  seen  without  intensive  checking  the 
limitation  is  not  serious  in  the  long  period. 

No  import  data  have  been  located  for  1834  or  for  adjacent  years.  It  would 
appear  that  imports  at  that  date  were  roughly  of  the  same  magnitude  as  ex¬ 
ports,  and  rather  smaller  than  greater. 

The  import  price  index  for  the  period  to  1925  is  simply  Schlote’s  index  of 
prices  of  total  British  exports  (pp.  176-8,  “weighted  average  of  total  trade- 
turnover”).  The  base  year  is  1913.  From  1895  onward  British  trade  accounted 
for  less  than  half  of  Jamaican  imports,  and  the  reliance  on  this  index  implies 
that  American  import  prices  did  not  diverge  greatly  from  British.  After  1925 
a  growing  part  of  Jamaican  imports  is  made  up  of  imports  from  low-price 
producers  of  manufactured  goods,  such  as  Japan  and  Germany.  British  ex¬ 
port  prices  would  seriously  misrepresent  the  situation  if  used  after  that  year 
as  an  index  of  Jamaican  import  prices,  and  the  index  used  is  tlierefore  based 
on  actual  import  prices  of  nine  commodities  from  1925  to  1938  (boots  and 
shoes,  cotton  piece  goods,  dried  fish,  rice,  flour,  condensed  milk,  motor  spirit, 
cigarettes  and  pitch  pine  lumber)  and  on  the  official  import  price  index  to 
base  1938  from  that  year  on. 

Quaiilitics  of  Cciiain  Commoilitics  Exported  in  each  5-ijear  Period  1800-1949, 
and  Eatiinated  Value  of  Exports  at  1910-14  Prices. 

In  this  table  tlie  main  source  has  been  supplemented  from  Bigelow’s 
Jamaica  in  1850  (New  York  and  London,  George  Putnam,  1851),  which 
gives  export  quantities  for  the  main  et)mmodities  from  1800  to  1848.  The 
figures  for  1845-9  are  estimated  from  those  for  1845-8  in  the  table. 

The  main  pitfalls  in  the  compilation  of  this  table  arose  from  the  ambiguity 
of  the  measures  of  quantity  used  in  early  statistics,  particularly  for  sugar  and 
rum.  In  the  ease  of  sugar,  up  to  al)out  1880  it  was  usual  to  give  the  quantity 
exported  in  hogsheads.  The  hogshead  was  strictly  a  unit  of  volume,  not  of 
weight,  being  a  cask  of  standard  (or  nearly  standard)  size;  it  formed  the 
usual  c-ontainer  for  sugar  in  the  days  when  it  w'as  exjx)rted  “wet”,  i.e.  with  a 
substantial  content  of  molasses.  In  the  abstracts  of  colonial  statistics  the  state¬ 
ment  appears  that  one  Jamaican  hogshead  w'as  equivalent  to  17  cwt.,  and 
this  has  been  followed  in  the  tables. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  refers  to  the  w-eight  of  the 
hogshead  on  leaving  Jamaica.  Since  the  liquor  normally  drained  out  of  the 
cask  on  the  \'oyage,  the  weight  on  arrival  was  less  and  might  be  as  low 
as  13  cwt.  This  helps  to  explain  the  large  discrepancy  between  the 
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f.o.b.  price  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  London  landed  price.  In  1855-9, 
for  example,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  c.i.f.  London  was  £1.45  per  cwt, 
against  f.o.b.  prices  of  £0.94  for  Jamaican  exports,  £1.00  for  Barbadian  and 
£1.05  lor  Trinidadian. 

Further,  since  the  introduction  of  improved  techniques  (particularly  the 
centrifugal)  meant  that  the  proportion  of  sugar  shipped  “wet"  diminished 
in  tlie  later  nineteenth  century,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  raw  sugar  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  West  Indies  were  in  a  sense  a  different  and  superior  article 
at  the  end  of  the  period  from  exports  at  the  beginning. 

In  the  case  of  rum  tlie  usual  unit  in  the  early  part  of  the  period  was  the 
puncheon.  It  has  been  assumed  in  these  tables  that  the  content  of  the 
puncheon  was  110  wine  gallons. 

The  estimates  of  the  total  value  of  exports  for  the  period  1800-49  rest  on 
the  assumption  that  the  commodities  shown  accounted  for  90  per  cent  of  all 
exports  by  value. 

Value  of  Commodity  Exports,  1834  and  1850-1949 

This  table  is  based  on  the  principal  sources.  In  many  cases  data  on  the 
value  of  minor  exports  is  available  for  a  period  earlier  than  data  on  quantity, 
so  that  this  ;able  permits  a  better  appraisal  of  the  importance  of  these  minor 
crops  than  the  preceding  one.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  exports 
of  a  crop  do  not  become  significant  before  the  earliest  data  shown  in  the  table. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  value  of  raw  logwood  and  logwood  extract  is 
shown  as  one  item  in  this  table.  The  exportation  of  logwood  extract  began  to 
replace  that  of  logwood  in  the  1890’s  and  has  exceeded  tlie  latter  in  value 
since  the  early  19(X)’s. 

Imports  and  Exports  by  Country  of  Origin  and  Destination 

In  this  table  the  direction  of  the  import  and  export  trade  is  shown  by 
actual  values.  To  1894  the  main  source  gives  only  a  division  betiveen  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  trade;  thereafter  trade  with  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  is  separately  distinguished.  It  may  be  worth  drawing  attention 
to  the  fact  that  at  certain  periods  the  share  of  North  America  in  both  imports 
and  exports  has  exceeded  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  from  the  20’s  on¬ 
ward  a  considerable  share  of  imports  has  come  from  countries  other  than 
Britain,  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Also  shown  is  the  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  from  Jamaica, 
British  and  total.  From  1938  the  local  trade  reports  show  the  tonnages  entered 
only,  and  it  is  assumed  that  this  is  roughly  equivalent  to  half  the  tonnage 
entered  and  cleared.  The  tonnage  shown  is  the  net  registered  tonnage. 
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JAMAICAi  Quantities  of  Certain  Commodities  Exported  in  each  5-year  Period, 


1800-1949,  AND 

Estimated 

Value  of 

Exports 

AT  1910-4 

Prices 

Sugar 

Rum 

Ginger 

Pimento 

Coffee 

Logwood 

Bananas 

Estimated 
Value  of 
Total 
Exports 
at  1010-4 

'000 

'000000 

'000000 

'000000 

'000000 

'000 

'000000 

Prices 

cwt. 

gals. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

tons 

stems 

£000 

1800-4 

10361 

24.3 

2.14 

9.0 

80.4 

_ 

_ 

11700 

05-9 

11545 

29.0 

2.86 

11.17 

128.3 

- 

- 

14200 

10-4 

10130 

25.6 

3.09 

10.6 

120.5 

- 

- 

12800 

15-9 

10023 

25.9 

6.42 

14.8 

99.7 

- 

- 

12200 

20-4 

9253 

21.9 

3.27 

14.3 

106.7 

- 

- 

11400 

25-9 

8036 

19.3 

12.20 

18.8 

111.8 

- 

- 

10600 

30-4 

7888 

18.9 

11.51 

24.8 

83.7 

- 

- 

9820 

35-9 

5362 

12.3 

11.67 

25.2 

55.4 

- 

- 

6720 

40-4 

3402 

7.3 

8.69 

15.7 

35.3 

- 

- 

4240 

45-9 

3699 

9.6 

6.24 

22.8 

30.2 

- 

- 

4550 

50-4 

2595 

6.7 

3.15 

23.1 

28.4 

22.9 

- 

3210 

55-9 

2692 

7.8 

2.58 

46.6 

27.1 

75.4 

- 

3680 

60-4 

2952 

8.3 

3.77 

32.3 

30.7 

120.6 

- 

4020 

65-9 

2~30 

9.3 

7.60 

27.3 

34.4 

260.2 

- 

4470 

70-4 

2722 

8.4 

3.91 

29.2 

42.3 

333.5 

- 

4800 

75-9 

2426 

11.6 

5.87 

29.7 

45.8 

293.3 

- 

5190 

80-4 

2669 

9.6 

4.53 

46.7 

42.3 

194.8 

- 

5410 

85-9 

2103 

9.2 

5.92 
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42.4 

395.4 

- 

6480 
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1986 

8.4 

7.98 

44.3 

49.7 

454.6 

- 

6750 

95-9 

1747 

8.0 

8.56 

49.0 

48.2 

242.5 

31.6 

9040 
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7.3 
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48.0 
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50.1 
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05-9 

1051 
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63.3 

41.9 

136.8 

76.2 
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5.4 
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62.2 

42.0 

211.0 

71.8 
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26.9 
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3.8 
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43.3 
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2.9 
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24.9 

22.1 

15.2 

13740 

45-9 

14760 

8.6 

15,79 

26.0 

17.2 

13.7 

25.8 
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JAMAICA:  Value  of  Commodity  Expobts,  1834  and  1850-1949  (S-yf-ab  totals  except  1834) 
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*Froin  1938.  twice  tonnage  of  vessels  arrived. 
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The  Accumulation  of  Capital.  By  Joan  Robinson.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd. 
London,  1956,  435  -f  xvi  pp.  28s. 

Opening  by  comparing  the  simplicity  of  the  economic  life  of  the  robin  with 
that  of  man,  this  book  proceeds  to  an  intricate  and  highly  stylized  analysis 
which  is  diflBcult  to  summarize  briefly.  The  following,  therefore,  is  a  bare 
outline  of  the  analysis,  omitting  its  many  subtleties. 

The  central  part  of  the  work  consists  of  a  model  resting  on  a  foundation  of 
severe  assumptions  such  as  that  all  equipment  is  produced  and  reproducible 
and  there  is  no  property  in  land;  the  economy  consists  only  of  workers  who 
are  homogeneous  (in  that  money  wages  are  uniform  per  man  hour)  and  own 
no  property,  and  of  entrepreneurs  owning  propert)’  in  their  firms  and  making 
management  decisions,  but  consuming  nothing;  the  composition  of  the  output 
of  consumer  goods  is  constant;  there  is  a  single  technique  of  production  re¬ 
quiring  equipment  of  specific  quantities  and  designs  and  a  specific  time 
pattern  in  the  cycle  of  production;  the  stock  of  equipment  is  given  although 
the  rate  of  output  and  employment  of  labour  may  vary;  technical  progress 
consists  merely  of  changes  in  methods  of  production  without  any  changes  in 
the  composition  of  output;  the  economy  is  “in  a  state  of  tranquillity”  in  that 
expectations  about  the  future  are  being  fulfilled;  accumulation  and  popula¬ 
tion  growth  are  tw'o  independent  factors  which  may  or  may  not  be  in  harmony 
with  each  other;  the  “capitalist  rules  of  the  game”  are  well  established  and 
have  long  been  played;  and  finally,  governments  play  no  part  in  economic 
affairs. 

Within  this  framework  the  upper  limit  on  accumulation  is  the  difference 
between  annual  output  and  the  subsistence  wage  bill  for  the  employed. 
There  is,  however,  an  “inflation  barrier”  which  sets  a  lower  limit  on  accumu¬ 
lation;  the  real  wages  that  workers  are  willing  to  accept  and  able  to  enforce 
restrict  accumulation  to  the  surplus  of  output  over  the  annual  wage  bill.  The 
limit  to  accumulation  is  also  set  by  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  labour  force 
when  the  size  of  the  force  is  independent  of  the  entrepreneurs’  demand  for 
workers.  Accumulation  can  continue  indefinitely  provided  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  increasing  at  about  the  same  rate  as  capital  is  accumulating.  But,  if 
population  increases  faster  than  capital  is  accumulating,  unemployment  in¬ 
creases  and  real  wages  fall,  the  outcome  depending  on  whether  entrepreneurs 
attempt  to  maintain  employment  in  the  investment  sector  when  money  wages 
fall,  or  whether  “entrepreneurs  think  in  terms  of  the  value  of  capital  rather 
tlian  its  physical  quantity”.  Within  the  limits  set  by  the  inflation  barrier  (and 
international  finance)  the  decisions  of  entrepreneurs  to  carry  out  investment 
also  determine  the  rate  of  accumulation. 
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The  conditions  for  smooth  development  are  stated  for  an  economy  in  which 
technical  progress  continues  at  an  even  rate,  but  is  of  the  sort  that  permits 
increases  in  output  per  worker  without  changes  in  the  ratio  of  labour  to 
capital.  The  stock  of  machines  (in  terms  of  productive  capacity)  must  grow 
at  the  same  rate  as  output  per  man  to  provide  steady  employment  for  the 
labour  force.  But  there  must  be  sufficient  competition  to  ensure  that  prices 
move  relatively  to  money  wages,  raising  real  wages  sufficiently  to  provide  de¬ 
mand  for  the  ever-growing  output  of  the  ever-growing  stock  of  equipment 
while  the  rate  of  profit  remains  constant.  This  competitive  mechanism,  how'- 
e\  er,  “tends  to  grow  weaker  as  the  economy  progresses”  (p  92).  Any  chance 
discrepancies  between  available  labour  and  equipment  must  be  quickly 
eliminated  and  entrepreneurs  must  have  faith  in  the  future  and  desire  to 
maintain  their  proportional  rate  of  accumulation.  “It  is  only  necessary  to  set 
out  the  conditions  required  for  the  preservation  of  stability  to  see  how  pre¬ 
carious  the  preservation  of  stability  is  under  the  capitalist  rides  of  the  game” 
(p.  89).  Nevertheless,  if  these  requirements  are  met  the  economy  has  attained 
a  “golden  age”  which,  however,  is  a  “mythical  state  of  affairs  not  likely  to 
obtain  in  any  actual  economy”  (p.  99).  In  this  “state  of  economic  bliss”  con¬ 
sumption  would  be  increasing  at  the  maximum  technically  feasible  rate  com¬ 
patible  wdth  maintaining  that  rate,  given  the  rate  of  technical  progress  and  of 
population  increase.  If  technical  progress  were  faster,  progress  could  also  be 
faster  and  technical  progress  is  not  an  ultimate  determinant.  In  the  long 
run  the  rate  of  such  progress  is  restricted  by  tlie  “lethargy  which  develops 
when  the  goad  of  competition  and  rising  wage  rates  is  blunted”  (p.  100). 

The  existence  of  a  variety  of  jxissible  techniques  of  production  each  re¬ 
quiring  labour  and  capital  in  different  combinations,  does  not  greatly  change 
the  broad  implications  of  the  argument.  For  an  economy  as  a  whole  the  de¬ 
gree  of  mechanization  is  governed  by  the  level  of  real  w'ages,  higher  wages 
making  a  more,  rather  than  a  less,  mechanized  technique  preferable  to  entre¬ 
preneurs.  Under  competitive  conditions  higher  wages  are  necessary  to  higher 
productivity  but  they  may  merely  reduce  the  rate  of  accumulation  without 
raising  productivity.  Nor  would  it  be  “true  in  any  simple  sense  to  say  that 
the  higher  wage  is  a  consequence  of  the  higher  productivit)  ”  (p.  129).  What 
then  determines  real  wages  in  different  counti’ies?  The  answ'er  given  is  that 
the  wage  level  “must  be  rooted  in  some  difference  in  the  underlying  charac¬ 
teristics  of  economies  or  in  their  past  history”  ( p.  130 ) .  Changes  over  time  in 
the  “mechanization  frontier”  in  any  one  country  are  a  different  story  because 
they  change  rates  of  profit  and  expectations.  Increasing  mechanization  does 
not  (as  other  writers  have  said)  cause  profits  to  fall  and  wages  to  rise.  It  is 
accumulation  that  tends  to  raise  wages,  mechanization  checking  the  fall  in 
the  rate  of  profit  that  would  otherwise  occur.  Contrariwise  a  reduction  in 
mechanization  limits  the  fall  in  real  wages  that  a  surplus  of  labour  would 
otherwise  cause. 

The  analysis  is  further  deieloped  to  include  the  effects  of  uncertainty,  the 
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operation  of  the  financial  and  monetary  system,  the  effect  of  permitting  con¬ 
sumption  by  rentiers  and  landowners,  tiie  effect  of  changes  in  relative  prices 
and  international  trade,  some  of  the  latter  in  a  sketchy  manner  to  “relate  them 
to  the  terrain  of  the  problem  of  accumulation  rather  than  to  contribute  any¬ 
thing  fresh  to  the  topics  discussed”  (p.  x). 

The  foregoing  summary  suggests  greater  abstiaction  than  the  book  itself. 
It  is  illuminated  by  occasional  suggestive  interpretative  comments  and  diflFers 
from  other  works  in  the  field  in  attempting  from  time  to  time  to  encompass 
problems  of  underdeveloped  countries.  The  author  remarks,  for  instance,  that 
in  countries  with  a  mass  of  permanent  quasi-unemployment  the  inflation 
barrier  may  be  so  low  that  the  accompanying  real  wages  would  reduce  the 
efficiency  of  the  workers  and  employers  pay  higher  wages,  with  the  result  that 

not  all  labour  may  be  employed.  In  countries  in  a  primitive  state  of  stagnation, 
in  that  workers  receive  merely  a  subsistence  wage  and  owners  of  property 
consume  all  the  surplus  production  “what  is  lacking  primarily  is  the  idea  of 
accumulation  and  a  class  of  entrepreneurs  to  play  according  to  the  capitalist 
rules.  So  long  as  these  are  lacking  thrift  is  powerless  to  set  accumulation 
going”  (p.  257).  In  these  economies  with  a  growing  surplus  of  labour  entre¬ 
preneurs  are  equally  sluggish  in  devising  labour-using  techniques  and  in 
accumulating  capital.  They  leave  labour  in  quasi-unemployment  rather  than 
reduce  the  degree  of  mechanization  although  workers  may  demechanize  in 
an  extreme  form  when  they  employ  themselves  with  minute  amounts  of 
capital  (e.g.  as  pedlars). 

The  work  is  an  intellectual  tour  de  force  and  should  be  read  bv  all  students 

of  economic  growth.  The  assumptions  underlying  the  analytical  models  are 
scN'ere,  as  the  author  recognizes.  Their  purpose  is  to  “enable  us  to  sort  out 
our  ideas”  presumably  to  provide  an  improved  framework  for  analysis.  But 
in  the  end  such  a  framework  should  be  of  help  in  understanding  the  real 
world.  In  its  present  state  the  analysis  is  of  very  limited  assistance.  At  one 
point  the  author  remarks  that  if  one  sought  to  apply  part  of  the  model  “it 
would  warp  and  crack  when  removed  from  the  air-conditioned  chamber  con¬ 
structed  by  our  drastic  simplifying  assumptions”  (p.  322),  a  remark  which 
applies  to  much  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  its  greatest  contribution  lies 
in  its  emphasis  on  how  much  we  still  need  to  know  for  a  theory  of  growth. 
“The  inner  limits  [to  the  accumulation  of  capital7  set  by  capacity,  finance 
and  the  monetary  system,  crystallize  around  the  rate  of  investment  that  has 
been  established.  .  .  But  as  to  what  governs  the  level  at  which  it  gets  itself 
established,  we  know  very  little”  (p.  55).  Traditions  of  competition  among 
entrepreneurs,  rates  of  technical  progress,  high  propensities  to  retain  profits 
are  merely  symptoms.  Again,  the  level  of  real  wages  which  is  one  of  the  major 
influences  remains  without  explanation.  The  level  of  real  wages  is  uniquely 
correlated  with  the  rate  of  accumulation  but  neither  determines  the  other 
“for  the  relationship  betw'een  them  invoK’es  a  long  past  history”.  “It  is  not 
very  satisfactory  to  have  to  rely  for  an  explanation  upon  a  ‘capitalist  spirit’ 
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due  to  protestaiitism  or  goodness  knows  what.  Economic  analysis  requires  to 
be  supplemented  by  a  kind  of  comparative  historical  anthropology”. 

The  author  has  been  regrettably  unhelpful  in  aiding  the  reader  to  identify 
the  broad  implications  of  the  work.  The  chapter  headed  “Conclusions”  con¬ 
tains  five  lines  the  essence  of  which  is  that  “the  reader  must  draw  his  con¬ 
clusions  for  himself*. 

Columbia  University,  Arthur  Robert  Burns. 

New  York  City. 

'Nigerian  Cocoa  Farmers.  An  Economic  Study  of  Yoruba  Cocoa-Farming 
Families.  By  R.  Galletti,  K.  D.  S.  Baldwin  and  I.  O.  Dina.  O.U.P.  1956.  744  -|- 
xxxix  pp.,  5  maps.  £5.  5.  0. 

The  Gold  Coast  Cocoa  Farmer.  A  preliminary  survey.  By  Polly  Hill.  O.U.P. 

19.56.  139  -f  viii  pp.,  1  map.  16s. 

Both  books  are  reports  of  surveys  of  cocoa-farming  economies  in  West 
Africa.  These  economies  are  broadly  similar,  with  peasant  farms,  tribal  struc¬ 
tures  and  a  cocoa  industry  which  has  developed  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Nigerian  Cocoa  Farmers  is  a  massive  report  with  32  pages  of  preface  and 
introductior  642  pages  of  text,  102  pages  of  statistical  appendices,  5  maps 
and  14  pages  of  index.  Printed  on  thick  paper  with  large  pages,  6”  x  9}»”,  the 
book  is  2%”  thick  and  weighs  AVi  lbs.  The  bulk,  together  with  the  price  will 
restrict  its  circulation.  With  such  a  valuable  report  this  is  a  pity,  and  it  should 
be  followed  by  a  smaller,  lighter,  cheaper,  condensed  but  simpler  version 
designed  for  wider  distribution.  The  Gold  Coast  Cocoa  Farmer,  on  the  other 
hand  is  a  slim  volume,  but  it  is  also  an  important  report  and  a  distinct  con¬ 
tribution  to  knowledge,  which  surely  deserves  a  better  binding  than  the 
flimsy  “paper  back”  of  the  type  associated  with  pulp  fiction. 

The  cost  of  these  two  surveys  affords  an  equally  striking  contrast.  The 
former  was  financed  from  the  funds  of  the  Nigerian  Cocoa  Marketing  Board, 
which  set  aside  the  impressive  sum  of  £.25,000,  but  this  rose  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  survey  and  the  figure  finally  reached  £70,000.  The  Gold  Coast 
enquiry  was  financed  by  a  grant  from  the  West  African  Institute  of  Social 
and  Economic  Research,  which  allowed  only  “for  the  employment  of  no  more 
than  one  full-time  worker”. 

1.  Nigerian  Cocoa  Farmers. 

The  Nigerian  Cocoa  Marketing  Board  was  required  by  Ordinance  to  “assist 
in  the  development  by  all  possible  means  of  the  cocoa  industry  of  Nigeria 
for  the  benefit  and  prosperity  of  the  producers.”  It  wished  to  have  more  in¬ 
formation  on  the  economics  of  the  industry,  particularly  on  the  cost  of 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  cocoa  farms,  of  the  environmental  factors 
such  as  water  supplies  and  communication,  of  the  effect  of  cocoa  farming 
on  foodcrop  production  and  on  the  land  tenure  system,  and  on  the  general 
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financial  status  of  the  cocoa  farmer  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  problem 
of  indebtedness.  The  survey  was  supervised  by  a  committee  in  England,  a 
plan  approved  in  August  1950,  a  pilot  survey  carried  out  in  October-March 
1951,  followed  by  the  main  field  work  which  was  completed  in  1953,  The 
bulk  of  the  analysis  of  records  and  the  writing  up  of  the  report  was  done  in 
London  and  completed  by  early  summer  1954,  this  part  of  the  work  account¬ 
ing  for  20-25  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

The  report  falls  into  tliree  parts,  the  first  eight  chapters  being  devoted  to 
an  evaluation  of  the  Yoruba  cocoa-farming  economy  as  a  whole.  Seven 
chapters  deal  witli  the  development  and  prospects  for  cocoa  growing  in 
Nigeria,  the  geographical  conditions,  the  environmental  factors,  the  market 
structure,  the  social  aspects,  resources,  the  pattern  of  consumption  and  living, 
and  a  final  chapter  gives  a  general  review.  Part  II  has  chapters  on  tlie  factors 
of  production,  labour  costs  and  cash  expenses,  production,  income,  consump¬ 
tion  and  expenditure,  the  family  accounts  and  a  review  of  tlie  family  economy 
in  1951/2. 

With  a  vast  amount  of  facts  and  figures  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  short 
summary  and  diflBcult  to  select  examples.  The  disposable  income  of  the 
“standardized  family”  is  around  £175  per  annum  in  the  rural  settlements, 
£200  in  market  centres,  and  £300  in  the  towns.  There  is  a  wide  distribution 
of  income  from  £30  to  £500  and  about  two-fiftlis  comes  from  farming.  In¬ 
debtedness  aflEects  40-80  per  cent  of  families  in  different  areas,  and  is  of  the 
order  of  £25- £68  per  indebted  family.  The  cocoa  production  per  family  is 
about  1,400  lbs.,  valued  at  £93,  some  20  per  cent  representing  costs  of  the 
hired  labour  earning  about  T'ld.  an  hour.  From  the  figures  given  it  is  clear 
that  Nigerian  yields  are  low  compared  with  Gold  Coast  standards,  and  are 
declining. 

The  33  charts  and  the  309  summarj'  tables  in  the  body  of  the  report  are 
simple  and  clear:  tliey  show  correlations  and  suggest  causal  relationships. 
One  such  example  of  economic  analysis  concerns  the  marginal  return  to 
labour,  per  hour  of  labour  per  acre,  and  leads  to  a  liigh  negative  correlation, 
in  both  cocoa  farming  and  foodcrop  farming,  a  demonstration  of  diminishing 
returns.  Against  the  efficiency  of  the  analysis,  however,  there  is  the  doubtful 
efficiency  of  the  data  and  the  validity  of  the  assumption  made  that  the  value 
of  family  labour  is  equivalent  to  the  average  wage  rate.  Another  example  is 
the  suggested  conformity  between  the  rate  of  planting  new  farms  and  the 
cocoa  price.  Here  an  Oxford  study  is  also  quoted  as  showing  that  a  similar 
conformity  is  found  in  Gold  Coast  production.  Experienced  departmental 
officers,  however,  after  years  of  statistical  investigation,  would  not  accept 
the  conclusion  derived  from  such  crude  data:  in  fact  estimates  based  on 
cocoa  surveys  carried  out  in  1944/  45  suggests  no  such  relationship. 

The  autliors  describe  in  detail  the  methods  used,  their  appraisal  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  original  data,  the  unsatisfactory  quality  of  supervising  staff 
and  the  severe  pruning  of  the  data  collected  before  tlie  residue  was  con- 
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sidered  good  enough  for  processing.  This,  together  with  the  relatively  small 
numbers  of  families  (from  about  60  in  some  enquiries  to  187  in  16  localities 
for  the  main  study,  in  a  population  of  180,000)  leads  me  to  doubt  whether 
the  original  data  merits  the  very  great  labour  of  accurate  statistical  analysis, 
and  so  to  doubt  the  validity  of  stime  of  the  inferences  drawn.  This  is 
emphasized  by  the  difiFerences  between  the  means  derived  from  the  records 
of  the  Go\’ernment’s  Cocoa  Survey  and  this  survey.  Average  acreage  per 
farmer,  based  on  15,000  farms  in  the  Cocoa  survey,  is  3.51  acres,  whereas  the 
means  of  195  farms  in  15  villages  in  this  survey  was  found  to  be  6.92  acres. 
The  authors  discuss  and  explain  these  discrepancies,  but  there  remains  the 
doubt  of  the  adequacy  of  the  sample. 

The  third  part  of  the  report  considers  the  effect  of  the  present  system  of 
marketing  and  the  economic  potential.  The  Yoruba  farmer  has  no  serious 
objection  to  the  marketing  board  structure  and  price  control,  but  the  authors 
consider  that  a  further  critical  examination  is  desirable.  They  also  conclude 
that  the  expansion  of  cocoa  farming  remains  the  most  promising  line  of 
development  and  that  the  major  influence  in  expansion  is  the  terms-of-trade 
between  cocoa  prices  and  the  goods  the  farmers  buy. 

There  is  no  map  of  Nigeria  showing  where  the  cocoa  areas  are  in  relation 
to  the  whol?  country.  The  maps  given  are  overprinted  with  complex  his¬ 
tograms,  and  confuse  rather  than  elucidate,  and  they  show  no  co-ordination. 
It  is  stated  that  cocoa  farms  may  be  5  miles  away  from  the  farmer’s  house 
and  a  table  shows  that  the  average  distance  away  of  the  food  farms  of  93 
families  in  8  localities  was  2K  miles.  In  both  cases  a  farmer  usually  has  several 
parcels.  One  sketch  map  of  the  layout  of  the  land  of  a  typical  village  would 
be  an  asset,  as  would  also  an  itemized  balance-sheet  showing  how  the  £70,000 
was  spent.  No  copies  of  questionnaires  are  given. 

2.  The  Gold  Coast  Cocoa  Farmer. 

With  a  limited  budget  (the  amount  is  not  stated)  the  autlior  rightly  re¬ 
jected  any  idea  of  a  “sample”  survey  and  describes  her  book  as  a  “collection 
of  socio-economic  reports”.  The  choice  between  an  intensive  survey  of  one 
cocoa  village  and  an  extensive  enquiry  was  made  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as 
too  little  was  known  on  which  to  select  a  “representative”  village,  anti  a  one- 
village  survey  had  in  fact  been  made  tw'enty  years  before.  In  spite  of  the 
limitations  a  mass  of  data  was  collected  “hinged  to  record-keeping  that  was 
occurring  anyway”  in  the  co-operative  societies  which  are  found  throughout 
the  cocoa-growing  areas  and  play  a  dominant  part  in  marketing.  This  happy 
relationship  led  to  surveys  being  carried  out  with  the  help  of  local  societies 
in  nine  of  the  ten  cases.  The  questionnaires  and  interviews  were  reinforced 
with  considerable  documentary  research. 

Of  the  ten  chapters  three  deal  with  labour,  three  with  credit,  others  with 
the  establishment  of  new  farms,  the  size  of  cocoa  farms,  income  and  expendi¬ 
ture  and  a  final  chapter  on  the  early  history  of  cocoa.  Four  tx'pes  of  laboiii 
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are  described,  ahusa,  a  term  covering  forms  of  share  payment,  nkotokuano, 
a  form  of  payment  according  to  crop,  seasonal  contracts  and  daily  paid  labour. 
This  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  time  that  the  complex  and  subtle  shades 
of  difference  within  these  systems  have  been  studied  and  recorded  in  a  pub¬ 
lished  work. 

The  chapters  on  “pledging”,  or  mortgaging  also  break  new  ground  but  in 
spite  of  the  evidence  in  the  report  it  is  di£Bcult  to  believe  that  in  one  com¬ 
mon  form  the  total  interest  paid  is  50  per  cent  for  the  whole  period  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  number  of  years  during  which  the  loan  is  repaid.  Based  on  reexirds 
for  542  farmers  in  tlie  villages  it  was  found  that  average  net  cocoa  ina)me 
varied  from  £80  to  £575  per  farmer  in  the  different  centres.  Food  expendi¬ 
ture  accounted  for  24  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  and  education  for  6  per  cent  up 
to  37  per  cent  of  the  net  cocoa  income.  Many  farmers  do  other  work,  both  in 
farming  and  other  craft  occupation:  it  is  perhaps  better  to  say  that  the  crafts¬ 
man  and  trader  in  the  village  is  also  a  fanner. 

The  chapter  on  early  history  is  based  on  published  rept)rts  and  omits  any 
reference  to  Tetty  Quarshie,  who  is  regarded  locally  as  a  national  hero  and 
founder  of  the  cocoa  industry.  Contradictory  statements  have  appeared  quite 
recently  in  the  official  monthly  “New  Gold  Coast  Farmer”  and  the  “Cocoa 
Marketing  Board  Journal”,  and  the  interesting  suggestion  made  in  the  latter 
that  a  full  scale  enquiry  into  the  early  history  of  cocoa  should  be  undertaken 
by  a  commission  is  worthy  of  attention. 

There  is  a  clear  and  critical  examination  of  the  methods  and  statistical  pro¬ 
cedures  used.  Copies  of  the  questionnaires  are  given  and  also  s})eciinen 
copies  of  an  agreement  relating  to  the  pledging  of  a  cocoa  farm  and  of  an 
agreement  between  the  owner  of  a  cocoa  farm  and  a  caretaker.  The  map 
shows  the  position  of  the  survey  places  and  the  perimeter  of  the  cocoa-grow¬ 
ing  areas  of  the  Gold  Coast. 

The  author  lays  no  claim  to  have  made  a  comprehensive  review  of  0*0003 
fanning,  but  expresses  the  hope  that  the  book  will  be  received  “in  the  spirit 
it  was  written  in  —  as  a  first  contribution  towards  the  understanding  of  the 
social  organization  of  a  fascinating  industr)’”.  I  would  emphasize  the  word 
“first”  and  hope  that  this  clearly  written,  interesting  and  valuable  re[X)rt  will 
be  followed  by  others  from  the  same  jjen  relating  to  future  enquiries  un¬ 
hampered  by  a  shoe-string  budget,  and  also  by  reports  from  other  researchers 
stimulated  by  this  survey. 

Some  observations.  These  two  surveys  spotlight  several  problems  of  general 
application  to  fact  finding.  Up  to  twenty  years  ago  research  and  survey  was 
one  of  the  normal  activities  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  and  it  was  a 
cx)mparatively  simple  thing  to  superimpose  an  en(juiry  on  the  routine  work  of 
departmental  staff  distributed  throughout  the  c*ountry.  With  the  rise  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Colleges  and  Research  Institutes,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  the 
government  departments  to  pull  out  and  for  the  academic  institution  to 
undertake  the  field  research.  But  here  arose  the  dilemma.  The  academic 
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institutions  had  no  ready-made  field  staff  and  was  not  equipped  to 
carry  out  the  streamlined  extensive  survey  so  necessary  to  provide  reason¬ 
ably  accurate  data  on  which  to  plan  development  in  a  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  economy.  In  both  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria,  there  is  in 
progress  a  large-scale  Government  Cocoa  Survey  allied  to  disease  control 
campaigns  but  these  surveys  are  of  farms,  not  farmers.  The  social  and 
economic  aspects  are  not  included  ( although  in  my  opinion  a  great 
deal  could  be  done  without  any  additional  expenditure).  This  gap  has  been 
partially  filled  in  different  ways  —  in  the  Nigerian  case  by  the  rather  for¬ 
tuitous  presence  of  a  Marketing  Board  with  a  large  cash  balance,  and  in  the 
Gold  Coast  by  a  lone-researcher  using  the  ready-made  machinery  of  a  large, 
well  established  and  efficient  Co-operative  Marketing  organization.  In  the 
Gold  Coast  there  is  also  a  large  Statistical  Department  which  conducts 
economic  surveys.  What  is  required  now  is  an  integration  of  all  the  available 
ways  and  means,  and  a  co-ordination  of  all  effort.  The  di£Boulties  of  recruiting 
suitable  staff  for  the  Nigerian  Survey,  a  major  factor  in  the  mounting  cost, 
suggests  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  ever  possible  to  carry  out  efficiently  any 
large  ad  hoc  survey  unless  it  is  grafted  on  to  a  permanent  organization,  with 
some  experienced  personnel  to  form  a  nucleus. 

Another  problem  is  the  serious  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  economic  and 
social  aspects,  and  the  preoccupation  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
with  the  scientific  aspect.  This  follows  the  tradition  of  agricultural  education 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  bequeathed  a  system  which  takes  a 
graduate  as  an  Agricultural  Probationer  and  gives  him  still  another  year  of 
science  at  Cambridge  and  another  at  the  Imperial  College  in  Trinidad,  where 
even  the  Chair  of  Economics  was  abolished  a  few  years  ago.  Agricultural 
economists  are  very  few  in  the  Colonial  Departments;  a  ten-fold  increase 
would  be  only  a  beginning. 

The  third  problem  is  a  technical  one,  that  of  the  representative  sample. 
The  full  discussion  in  the  Nigerian  report  on  the  merits  of  “surveying  a  limited 
number  of  families  in  each  of  a  comparatively  large  number  of  villages  or  a 
large  number  of  families  in  a  smaller  number  of  villages”  together  with  the 
practical  restrictions  on  any  random  sampling  procedure,  and  Polly  Hill’s  ob¬ 
servation  that  “it  was  clear  that,  as  so  often  in  Africa,  a  sample  survey 
approach  was  out  of  the  question”,  shows  that  the  authors  are  very  conscious 
of  the  problem.  Indeed  much  that  is  known  of  survey  techniques  has  been 
evolved  in  the  past  by  Agricultural  Officers  in  “underdeveloped  territories”, 
who  embraced  the  “survey”  method  advocated  by  Maxton  at  Oxford  and  the 
modern  statistical  methods  discovered  and  developed  by  B.  A.  Fisher  at 
Bothamsted,  years  before  these  now  universally  accepted  procedures  were 
noticed  by  the  ancient  universities  themselves.  It  seems  doubtful  whether, 
with  the  degree  of  heterogeneity  found  in  peasant  agricultural  structures, 
that  a  representative  sample  which  does  not  approach  the  magnitude  of  a 
census,  can  ever  be  selected.  An)'  attempt  to  use  such  a  sample  for  the  com- 
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plcx  economic  and  sociological  data  would  involve  such  a  large  staff  and  high 
cost  as  to  be  impracticable,  and  take  so  long  that  the  data  would  be  obsolete 
before  it  could  be  assembled  and  collated. 

The  final  problem  concerns  the  large  quantit)’  of  buried  material.  As  most 
of  the  earlier  sur\eys  were  made  by  departmental  officers  for  departmental 
purposes,  reports  were  seldom  published,  and  every  j'ear  original  data  of 
great  historical  interest  is  being  lost  or  destroyed.  It  behoves  every  depart¬ 
ment  to  make  a  thorough  search  and  to  scrutinize  all  correspondence  files 
for  useful  data,  and  to  hand  it  over  for  safe  keeping  to  archivists  and  to  Re¬ 
search  Institutes  for  the  use  of  future  researchers.  The  Nigerian  survey  has  set 
a  fine  c.\ample  in  so  handing  over  its  original  data  intact. 

Oxford.  VV.  H.  Beckett. 

A  Short  Historif  of  the  West  Indies.  By  J.  H.  Parry,  and  P.  M.  Sherlock.  Mac¬ 
millan,  1956,  316  +  xii  pp.,  18s. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  [X)st-war  establishment  of  Universitx’  Colleges  in 
the  British  colonies  has  been  the  noticeable  increase  in  research  into  the  his¬ 
tories  of  the  relevant  areas.  This  has  arisen  largely  because  of  the  research 
activity  of  scholars  at  these  new  institutions  and  the  need  to  supply  text  books 
for  the  new  courses  that  have  been  started  at  them.  So  far  a  number  of  such 
histories  have  been  given  the  title  of  “Introduction”;  J.  H.  Parry  and  P.  M. 
Sherlock  have  shown  more  courage  and  confidence  in  giving  their  joint  work 
the  title  of  A  Short  Histonj  of  the  West  Indies.  As  a  short  history  this  is  a 
particularly  good  one,  and  it  should  provide  an  admirable  introduction  for 
Universit)'  courses  on  the  subject. 

In  reviewing  this  book  there  is  discernible  a  division  in  the  method  of 
approach  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject.  This  division  occurs  at  about 
the  half-wav  mark  through  the  book,  and  it  may  be  attributable  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  method  and  interests  of  the  two  authors,  who,  however,  give  no  indi¬ 
cation  in  tlieir  Introduction  as  to  the  [Kirtions  of  this  History  for  which  they 
aic  individually  res^jonsible. 

There  is  little  major  criticism  to  be  made  about  the  first  half  of  the  book, 
it  is  exceedingly  well-written  and  gives  ample  evidence  of  scholarly  knowl¬ 
edge  behind  it.  How'ever,  some  jxiints  of  minor  criticism  are  as  follows:  The 
failure  to  give  sources  is  to  be  regretted  in  that  the  first  half  of  the  book 
is  so  evidently  the  fruit  of  labour  in  a  larger  field.  It  would  be  good  to  know, 
for  example,  the  source  of  the  information  that  Admiral  Menendez  aspired 
to  a  base  in  the  Scilly  Islands  to  counteract  the  depredations  of  buccaneers. 
How  T\'as  such  a  base  to  be  acquired  and  what  was  English  reaction  to  the 
idea  —  if  they  were  aware  of  it?  There  are  other  unanswered  questions.  What 
happened  to  the  lucrati\’e  Caribbean  salt  trade  after  the  early  sex'enteenth 
century?  Why  w'as  the  Commercial  Treat)'  of  1750  inconclusive,  and  why  was 
it  tliat  the  Spanish  Government  “proved  increasingly  willing  to  reorganize 
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its  trade  system  and  increasingly  able  to  protect  its  monojx)ly”  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  ccntmy’?  In  what  way  did  the  island  of  Martinique 
“sufiFer  from  the  c-ommercial  speculations  of  the  Jesuits”  before  the  Seven 
Years’  War?  Despite  all  the  facts  of  Eurojjean  rivalry  given  here  the  failure 
of  that  rivalry  to  resolve  itself  into  an  early  settlement  in  the  Caribbean  area 
is  not  altogether  clear. 

There  is  a  good  summing  up  of  the  Spanish  system  of  colonial  government 
in  Chapter  II,  and  we  see  that  du  Casse  was  a  good  counterpart  of  Morgan 
and  that  after  a  similar  rakish  beginning  he  achievetl  a  much  more  meritorious 
career  than  the  English  filibuster.  It  is  good  to  be  reminded  that  the  Dutch 
were  the  carriers  of  West  Indies  commerce  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  that  the  term  “buccaneers”  is  equally  applicable  to  English  and 
French  privateers,  to  whom  “a  treaty  of  peace  meant  merely  a  change  from 
public  employment  to  private  enterprise”.  It  would  seem  that  little  more 
could  be  said  in  a  book  of  this  size  alxnit  the  slave  trade  and  Asientos. 

The  second  half  of  the  book,  commencing  with  the  West  Indies  at  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  wars,  is,  in  some  ways,  the  less 
satisfactory  portion  of  the  History.  After  a  fairly  good  clear-cut  account  of 
the  abolition  and  emancipation  period,  the  treatment  tends  to  become  some¬ 
what  patchvwk  —  this  is  a  difficulty  admittedly  hard  to  avoid.  From  the 
fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century  there  is  a  common  theme  in  Caribbean 
history,  viz:  the  story  of  colonial  rivalry  and  the  slave  trade.  When  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  is  reached  there  is  no  such  unifying  thread,  unless  one  con¬ 
siders  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sugar  industry  as  a  common  factor  in  the  history 
of  the  area.  Chapters  in  this  latter  half  of  the  book  tend  to  be  of  uneven 
quality;  for  example,  we  find  a  good  section  on  Cuba  in  Chapter  XV  followed 
by  a  short  chapter  on  “The  British  and  French  West  Indies,  1860-1918”,  which 
is  in  some  respects  an  omnium  gatherum.  This  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  dis¬ 
cursive  survey  of  United  States’  relations  with  the  “Independent  Islands”,  in 
which,  apart  from  Junto  politics,  there  is  very  little  about  the  inner  social 
and  economic  history  of  the  independent  islands  during  the  period  under 
survey.  The  results  of  recent  research  has  not  been  incorporated  into  these 
last  chapters  as  well  as  might  have  been  done.  Brief  mention  on  page  216  is 
all  that  is  given  to  the  subject  of  Barbados  and  the  Federation  question  in 
the  nineteenth  century;  this  has  been  the  subject  of  a  recent  London  Uni¬ 
versity  Ph.D.  thesis,  in  which  the  temper  of  the  white  community  in  Barbados 
is  vividly  portrayed. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  British  West  Indies  history  in  the  modern  period 
has  been  the  noticeable  advance  and  alternate  retrogression  of  one  colony 
or  island  in  relation  to  another.  For  a  time  in  the  later  nineteenth  century 
St.  Vincent  was  prosperous  with  arrowroot  cultivation,  while  Jamaica  lan¬ 
guished,  and  then  St.  Vincent  declined  while  Jamaica  was  reinvigorated  by 
the  banana  industry;  the  explanation  of  such  alternation  in  fortunes  has  not 
received  sufficient  attention.  The  question  of  bounties  and  beet  sugar  was  a 
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crucial  issue  for  all  the  sugar  colonies  for  nearly  two  decades  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  it  deserves  more  detailed  treatment  in  view  of 
the  all-important  place  of  the  sugar  industry,  and  that  today  “the  price  of 
sugar  is  still  the  barometer  of  West  Indies  prosperity”.  On  page  200  it  is 
implied  that  the  West  Indies  Encumbered  Estates  Act  was  in  force  only  in 
St.  Vincent  and  Jamaica,  whereas  it  was  in  effect  in  all  the  British  West  Indies 
colonies  excepting  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  Barbados.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  to  what  extent  coolie  immigrants  took  advantage  of  the 
guaranteed  return  passage  to  their  homeland  as  provided  under  the  indenture 
system.  Since  oil  and  asphalt  have  been  such  important  factors  in  Trinidad’s 
economic  life  in  the  twentieth  century,  surely  this  subject  merits  more  than 
a  mere  sentence  in  reference  to  it.  No  explanation  is  given  as  to  how  the 
Cuban  sugar  industry  —  largely  American  owned  —  could  be  dealt  such  hard 
blows  by  American  tariffs.  Was  there  no  Cuban  sugar  manufacturers’  pressure 
group  at  Washington  similar  to  that  of  the  British  West  Indies  in  the  British 
parliament  in  an  earlier  era? 

There  are  some  good  comments  on  public  figures  in  Cuba  and  some  of  the 
non-British  islands;  it  would  have  added  life  to  the  section  on  Jamaica  in  the 
twentieth  century,  for  example,  if  some  attention  had  been  given  to  the  work 
and  views  of  such  an  individualist  as  Lord  Olivier.  There  is  an  underlying 
tendency  in  this  latter  portion  of  the  book  to  moralize  on  life  and  men  in  a 
wider  sense  than  is  perhaps  warranted  in  A  Short  History  of  the  West  Indies; 
some  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  on  pages  262  and  267. 

Finally,  the  book  ends  on  a  note  not  unexpected  from  two  authors,  one  the 
Professor  of  History  and  the  other  the  Vice-Principal  of  the  University  College 
of  the  West  Indies;  the  comparison  of  their  own  institution  with  that  of  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  has  topical  interest. 

The  above  criticisms  —  they  are  hardly  more  than  comments  —  are  on  the 
whole  minor  ones.  Praise  is  due  to  the  authors  for  having  succeeded  in  what 
must  have  been  a  difficult  task  —  writing  the  history  of  so  disparate  and  un¬ 
manageable  a  subject.  Within  the  limits  they  have  set  for  themselves  they 
have  been  eminently  successful. 

Makwere  College,  R.  W.  Beachey. 

University  College  of  East  Africa. 

Contemporary  China,  Vol.  I.  Edited  by  E.  Stuart  Kirby,  Hong  Kong  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1956.  Geoffrey  Cumberledge,  London.  264  pages.  Price  30s. 

This  book  is  the  outcome  of  the  first  eighteen  months  work  of  a  Research 
Seminar  on  Problems  of  Contemporary  China  instituted  by  the  Department 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Hong  Kong  in  1954. 
The  first  150  pages  contain  a  selection  of  papers  read  at  the  Seminar,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  book  consists  of  the  texts  of  certain  documents,  an  extensive 
bibliography  of  publications  from  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan,  and  a  chronology 
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of  the  important  events  in  China  for  the  year  1954-5.  The  book  is  edited  by 
E.  Stuart  Kirby,  Professor  of  Economics  at  the  University  of  Hong  Kong. 

The  first  two  papers  are  historical  in  nature.  The  first,  by  J.  J.  Nolde, 
reviews  Chinese-Russian  relations  since  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
second,  by  J.  Roads,  gives  the  history  of  the  Cliinese  Eastern  Railway,  a  vital 
factor  in  the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  latter  paper  gives  in¬ 
formation  on  events  since  the  foundation  of  the  People’s  Republic  in  1949;  the 
former,  unfortunately,  does  not. 

There  follow  three  papers  on  population.  T.  R.  Tregear  gives  an  account 
of  the  steps  being  taken  to  combat  the  problem  of  overpopulation  —  steps 
designed  not  to  reduce  the  population,  but  to  increase  food  production  until 
it  can  support  a  population  even  in  excess  of  the  present  figure.  The  1953 
population  figure  of  601,938,035  put  out  by  the  Peking  Government  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  next  two  papers,  by  Ling  Nai-Jui,  who  considers  it  a  wilful 
exaggeration,  and  R.  Strahan,  who  deems  it  plausible  on  the  assumption  of 
an  error  in  the  previous  (1950)  estimate.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  a  question 
of  personal  opinion.  Neither  writer  comments  on  the  absurdity  of  quoting 
such  a  figure  (depending,  in  part,  on  very  vague  estimates,  e.g.  for  overseas 
Chinese)  right  down  to  the  last  unit.  The  section  on  population  ends  with 
a  short  note  on  Chinese  agriculture  by  O.  L.  Dawson. 

Five  papers  make  up  the  section  on  economics.  E.  F.  Szczepanik’s  first 
paper  “Economic  Policy  of  Maoism”  discusses  the  way  that  Communist  doc¬ 
trines  are  being  applied  in  China:  the  Marxist  doctrines  of  dialectical  mater¬ 
ialism,  contrasting  greatly  with  traditional  Chinese  philosophy,  and  historical 
materialism,  which  is  fairly  compatible  with  it;  the  Leninist  doctrine  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  and  of  NEP  (New  Economic  Policy);  and  the 
Stalinist  thesis  that  socialism  can  be  built  up  in  a  country  irrespective  of  hap¬ 
penings  elsewhere.  This  last  point  is  amplified  by  an  account  of  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion  and  agricultural  policy  since  1949.  His  second  paper  reviews  the 
fiscal  policy  in  China  since  1949.  (This  article  contains  a  misprint:  the  column 
of  “expenditure”  rn  page  76  sums  to  98%  instead  of  100%).  The  next  paper, 
by  Muramatsu  Yuji,  concerns  industrialization  policy,  and  points  out  how 
the  urbanization  consequent  on  the  initial  emphasis  on  improvement  in  heavy 
industry  has  led  to  a  need  for  increased  food  production.  The  methods 
whereby  the  necessary  planning  is  carried  out  are  dealt  with  in  the  paper 
“Planning  stnictiire  and  the  Five  Year  Plan  in  China”  by  G.  L.  V.  Hooton. 
and  the  final  paper  of  this  section  is  by  N.  P.  Smith  on  “Chinese  Communist 
Campaign  for  Increased  Trade  with  Japan”. 

There  follows  a  paper  by  S.  L.  Fu  dealing  in  some  detail  with  the  New 

Marriage  Law  of  People’s  China.  Unfortunately  the  author  prejudices  the 
whole  issue  in  his  opening  paragraph,  in  which  he  asserts  that  “The  institu¬ 
tions  of  marriage  and  the  family  have  been  redefined  in  terms  of  the  class 
struggle.  Sex  is  no  longer  a  private,  personal  matter;  love  is  no  longer  an 
individual  affair.  The  marriage  relationship  is  neither  a  biological  union  nor 
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a  psychological  unity,  but  a  grim  necessity,  historically  and  materially  con¬ 
ditioned.”  Possibly  Mr.  Fu  has  information  not  given  to  the  reader;  certainly, 
it  is  diflBcult  to  see  how  this  dismal  conclusion  (suggestive  of  Orwell’s  “1984”) 
could  be  derived  from  the  eWdence  which  he  sets  forth.  The  paper  contains 
a  wealth  of  information  on  the  subject,  from  which  the  reader  may  draw  his 
own  conclusions. 

The  title  of  the  final  paper,  “Communist  Influence  on  the  Chinese  Language” 
is  slightly  misleading.  The  writer,  A.  S.  Chang,  deals  with  the  many  new 
technical  terms  and  phrases  with  a  particularly  Communist  flavour  (e.g. 
‘'criticism  and  self-criticism”,  “planned  management”  etc. )  which  have  entered 
the  language,  either  as  importations  from  Russia,  or  as  local  inventions.  He 
does  not  deal  vrith  the  measures  being  taken  by  the  People’s  Government  to¬ 
wards  the  simplification  of  the  written  characters  and  the  universal  adoption 
of  Kuo-yii  as  a  national  tongue.  A  certain  amount  of  information  on  this  inter¬ 
esting  topic  can,  however,  be  gleaned  from  the  chronology  of  events  at  the 
end  of  the  book. 

'The  four  documents  which  follow  the  main  portions  of  the  book  are  as 
follows:  (i)  Results  of  Census;  (ii)  Constitution  of  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China;  (iii)  Organic  Law  of  the  State  Council  of  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China;  (iv)  Sino-Japanese  Trade:  Unofficial  Agreement,  1955.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  (ii)  is  given  in  Chinese  and  English:  the  others  in  English  only. 

This  publication  is  very  readable,  both  in  the  style  of  the  writing  and  in 
the  layout  and  printing.  There  are  a  few  misprints,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  already  mentioned  they  do  not  affect  the  understanding  of  the 
text. 
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Ronald  C.  Read. 
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The  Population  of  Barbados* 

By 

David  Lowenthal 

“The  llland  is  but  small;  but  it  maintains  more  soules  than  any  peese  of  land 
of  the  bignis  in  the  wordell.” 

Henry  Whistler’s  Journal  1654/5 

“  ‘Twus  a  high  burnin’  shame  to  put  on  a  piece  o’  land  no  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  an’  something  square  miles...  two  hundred  thousand  people. .  .When  you 
put  us  together  from  top  to  bottom  wus ...  a  record  population  for  the  size 
o’  the  piece  of  land  anywhere  in  this  God’s  world.’  ” 

George  Lamming,  In  the  Castle  of  My  Skin,  1953. 

‘Tou  can’t  blame  the  Government  or  the  Russians  or  |Janet’  for  this  over- 
populated  Barbados.  Every  man  jack  is  to  be  blamed.’' 

Dr.  Graham  Humby,  Barbados  General  Hospital, 
quoted  in  the  Barbados  Advocate,  August  12,  1956. 

Current  interest  in  Caribbean  population  problems  largely  reflects  the 
direct  impact  of  Caribbean  populations  upon  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Even  before  the  second  World  War,  it  was  well  known 
that  forty  years  of  American  colonialism,  in  the  shape  of  the  sugar  entre¬ 
preneur  and  the  sanitary  engineer,  had  doubled  Puerto  Rico’s  population, 
impoverishing  land  and  people.  Conscience,  however,  aroused  few  to  con¬ 
cern.  But  since  1945,  when  tens  of  thousands  of  Puerto  Ricans  began  in¬ 
vading  New  York  each  year  in  search  of  livelihoods— denied  them  at  home 
by  American  know-how  and  by  their  own  fertility— legions  of  scholars  have 
stirred  themselves  to  study  the  problem. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  British  West  Indies  have  experienced  a  like 
development.  The  population  of  the  British  Caribbean,  31*  million  at  the  end 
of  1955,  is  as  excessive  in  relation  to  resources  as  is  Puerto  Rico’s,  and  at  its 
present  rate  of  increase  will  double  in  less  than  a  generation.  Net  migration 
from  the  British  West  Indies  to  Great  Britain  reached  24,000  in  1955  and 
26,000  in  1956;  more  than  50,000  Jamaicans  reside  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  influx  of  coloured  West  Indians  has  generated,  or  disclosed,  patterns  of 
race  prejudice  formerly  thought  rare  in  Britain;  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  the  most 

recent  manifestation.  Just  as  with  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  Britain 
cannot  legally  or  morally  exclude  her  West  Indian  subjects,  who  have  in  fact 
been  brought  up  to  regard  England  as  their  home.  But  the  problems  of 

aThe  author  was  a  Fulbright  Research  Fellow  in  the  British  West  Indies  during  1956-57, 
and  would  like  to  express  his  gratitude  for  the  grant  which  made  possible  part  of  the  research 
on  which  this  paper  is  based.  He  wishes  also  to  thank  George  Cumper,  George  Roberts  and 
Sidney  Greenfield  for  their  helpful  suggestions. 

Note:  All  dollars  refer  to  B.W.I.  dollars  (4s.  2d.)  except  wliere  marked  other\vise. 
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social  and  economic  adjustment  created  by  the  current  immigration  have 
stimulated  interest  in  the  West  Indies,  especially  in  Caribbean  demographic 
dilemmas.  Several  studies  of  Jamaican  population  and  emigration  have  been 
made;  others  are  forthcoming  (76,  94,  98,  102). 

Though  it  contains  the  most  people,  Jamaica  is  not  the  only  British  Carib¬ 
bean  territory  where  population  pressure  is  critical.  In  fact,  Jamaica’s  crude 
population  density  and  rate  of  increase  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  British 
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West  Indies  (Table  1).  And  while  the  majority  of  West  Indian  migrants  to  Bri¬ 
tain  are  Jamaicans,  net  emigration  from  St.  Kitts  and  Barbados  involves  a 
higher  proportion  of  their  populations  (Table  1).  Only  Barbados  jnrovides  gov¬ 
ernment  assistance  to  emigres,  and  it  is  a  Barbadian  who  has  written  the  most 
expressive  study  of  West  Indian  reception  and  experience  in  England  (68*)* 

The  plight  of  Barbados,  at  the  eastern  rim  of  the  Caribbean,  is  unique, 
not  only  in  the  British  West  Indies,  but  perhaps  anywhere  in  the  world.  This 
island  of  166.3  square  miles  had  a  population  at  the  end  of  1956  of  230,000.* , 
Its  population  density  of  1,380  per  square  mile  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of 
any  comparable  area,  except  the  island  of  Malta,  which  has  a  population  a 
third  bigger  than  that  of  Barbados  on  only  two-thirds  the  area.  Java  and 
Japan  come  close,  but  no  European  country  save  the  Saar  can  muster  half 
the  density.  Only  parts  of  the  Nile  and  Ganges  valleys  and  industrial  agglom¬ 
erations  exceed  the  swarming  of  Barbados.*^  The  island  is  almost  twice  as 
crowded  as  the  most  densely  populated  American  state,  industrial  Rhode  Is¬ 
land.  Barbados’  population  density  equals  that  of  the  suburbs  of  London;  it 
exceeds  that  in  Greater  Philadelphia  (2,  32). 

Crude  population  density  is  not  the  only  striking  anomaly.  Even  though 
almost  all  of  Barbados  is  arable,  the  pressure  per  arable  acre  is  greater  than 


Table  1.  British  Caribbean:  Population,  Densities,  and  Emigration,  1955 


Territory 

Population 
end  of  year 
(OOO’s) 

Population 
per  square 

mile 

Net  emigration  -  • 

as  %  of  mid¬ 
year  population 

British  Caribbean 

3,515.6 

0.77 

Barbados 

1,377.5 

1.37 

Jamaica* 

1,553.7 

352.2 

1.22 

Trinidad 

732.3 

369.8 

0.03 

Grenada 

88.2 

663.2 

1.25 

St.  Vincent 

76.8 

512.0 

1.22 

St.  Lucia 

88.1 

378.1 

0.67 

Dominica 

63.1 

206.9 

0.02  H 

Antigua 

52.5 

307.9 

0.35  ft 

477.01 

Montserrat 

14.4 

450.0 

0.25ff 

Virgin  Is. 

7.8 

116.4 

4.63 

St.  Kitts-Nevis 

54.3 

785.3 

2.04 

British  Guiana 

473.6 

5.3 

0.21 

British  Honduras 

80.8 

9.1 

O.llff 

*  Excluding  dependencies. 
Sources:  References  (51), 

f  Without  Barbuda. 
(120). 

f  fNet  Immilgration. 

.-i: 

a229,579  plus  about  475  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  November  and  December  1956 
not  yet  registered  (20). 

bUnlike  Barbados,  most  of  the  densely  populated  rural  areas  of  the  world  raise  subsistence 
as  well  as  cash  crops.  Many  British  colonial  islands  of  strategic  significance  are  densely  popu¬ 
lated  (Aden,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Gibraltar,  Malta).  Even  in  those  not  wholly  urban,  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  naval  base  and  harbour  has  prevented  the  development  of  healthy, 
diversified  economies,  and  has  produced  population  densities  which  will  be  most  burdensome 
should  colonial  status  come  to  an  end  (43), 
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anywhere  else  in  the  West  Indies  (Table  2;  see  note*  below).  Sugar  is  the 
only  primary  industry  on  the  island,  and  almost  every  arable  acre  has  long 
been  under  cultivation.  Each  year  fewer  people  are  needed  to  produce  and 
process  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum,  and  every  five  years  the  population  in¬ 
creases  by  a  number  greater  than  the  whole  labour  force  in  the  cane  fields 
and  factories.  Unemployment  and  underemployment  are  the  common  lot. 
After  a  series  of  riots  in  1937,  a  Commission  of  Enquiry  wrote  that  “The  is¬ 
land’s  population  [then  55,000  less  than  now]  exceeds  by  20,000  the  number 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  observers,  the  island  is  able  to  sup¬ 
port”  (15).  “Over  population  exists  in  an  acute  form,”  concluded  Barbados 
development  planners  in  1946,  “and  is  rapidly  becoming  more  serious  owing 
to  the  excessive  rate  of  increase”  (4,  p.  32).  So  serious  is  the  situation  that 
some  Barbadians  gloomily  suggest  that  only  a  devastating  hurricane  can 
resolve  it*. 

Before  examining  other  possible  solutions,  let  us  see  why  Barbados  is  so 
crowded.  Although  the  Caribbean  as  a  whole  is  densely  populated,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  West  Indies  particularly  so,  no  other  territory  even  approaches  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Barbados**.  Puerto  Rico  has  fewer  than  half  as  many  people  per 
square  mile  (659),  and  only  three  of  her  seventy -seven  municipalities  ex¬ 
ceed  Barbados’  overall  density.  Barbados’  closest  rivals  —  and  closest  neigh¬ 
bours  —  in  the  British  Caribbean,  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent,  boast  only  663 
and  512  per  square  mile  (Table  1).  How  can  one  account  for  Barbados?  Are 
Barbadians  particularly  fecund  or  long-lived?  On  the  contrary;  as  Table  3 
shows,  Barbados’  birthrate  is  almost  the  lowest  in  the  British  Caribbean,  and 
her  gross  reproduction  rate  (Table  4)  is  the  least  in  the  entire  area.  Bar¬ 
bados’  death  rate  is  considerably  above  the  average  for  the  British  Caribbean, 
and  infant  mortality  in  Barbados  is  spectacularly  high  —  133  per  thousand 
live  births,  compared  with  74.4  for  her  sister  colonies.  Consequently  Bar¬ 
bados’  annual  natural  increase  of  2  per  cent  is  about  the  lowest  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  today. 

Barbados’  superabundant  population  cannot,  therefore,  fairly  be  attributed 

aAs  Trewartha  has  pointed  out  (112),  no  measure  of  iwpulation  density  adequately  ex¬ 
presses  the  degree  of  pressure,  but  the  following  measures  serve  to  compare  the  situation  in 
Barbados  with  that  in  the  other  British  West  Indies: 


Table  2.  Population  Pressure  in  The  British  Caribbean 


-  ■  - 

Persons  gaining 
a  livelihood  per 
acre  cultivable 

land,  1946* 

Persons  per 
I>otential 
arable  acre, 
1951f 

Persons  per 
acre  of  cul¬ 
tivated  land, 
1946ff 

Persons  per 
acre,  farms  and 
small  plots, 

1953ttt 

Barbados 

.49 

3.3 

4 

2.5 

Jamaica 

2.0 

3 

Trinidad 

.24 

1.7 

2 

1.8 

Leewards 

.37 

1.8 

3 

1.3 

Windwards 

.30 

1.8 

2 

1.6 

Sources:  •(44),  1(124),  11(40),  tff(40). 


bBermuda,  which  is  not  in  the  Caribbean  and  is  supported  by  tourism,  had  a  population 
density  of  2,084  per  square  mile  in  1955. 


to  her  present  demographic  character;  it  is  rather  historical  inertia  that  is 
responsible.  The  island  is  crowded  today  partly  because  it  always  has  been 
crowded.  As  one  scholar  has  written,  “Barbados  [was]  fully  peopled  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  [has]  been  complaining  of  over-population  for 
nearly  three  centuries”  (70). 

This  paper  will  survey  the  history  of  population  growth  in  Barbados, 
analyze  the  characteristics  of  the  population  today,  review  the  key  economic 
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determinants,  describe  current  efforts  to  cope  with  the  problem,  and  discuss 
the  island’s  future  demographic  prospects. 

Population  History 

Barbados  population  history®  (Figure  1)  readily  lends  itself  to  a  division 
into  five  periods:  (i)  a  half  century  of  rapid  growth  to  about  70,000  from  the 
first  settlement  to  the  1680’s;  (ii)  120  years  of  fluctuation,  leaving  the  popu¬ 
lation  little  higher  by  1800;  ( iii )  a  century  of  sustained  growth,  adding  about 
100,000  to  the  island’s  population;  (iv)  two  decades  of  decline  after  1900; 
and  (v)  renewed  growth  at  an  accelerating  rate  from  1921  to  1954. 

1627-1680  ..  . 

The  burgeoning  of  Barbados,  in  the  decades  following  its  settlement  by 
Sir  William  Courteens  in  1627,  so  overshadows  the  island’s  later  development 
that  one  eminent  historian  is  reputed  to  have  remarked,  “Barbados  has  no 
history  after  1685.”**  The  early  colonists  found  a  land  that  was  for  various 
reasons  fairer  than  all  the  other  Antilles.  It  had  no  hostile  Indians;*^  it  was 
flat  or  undulating  rather  than  mountainous;  its  gentle  topography  and  Atlantic 
location  ensured  steady,  cooling  north-east  trade  winds  everywhere;  the  coral¬ 
line  soils,  when  cleared  of  their  forests,  proved  fertile  and  easy  to  cultivate. 
Nobles  and  yeomen  flocked  to  Barbados,  attracted  by  its  reputation  for  salu¬ 
brity  and  fertility,  and  took  up  lands  on  which  they  raised  tobacco  and  cot¬ 
ton.  But  sugar,  after  1650,  sparked  the  real  boom.  Planters  found  it  three 
times  more  profitable  than  tobacco,  and  fields  of  cane  soon  covered  most  of 
the  island. 

Even  then,  sugar  was  a  large-scale  operation,  requiring  machinery,  labour, 
and  capital  beyond  the  means  of  most  men.  The  great  and  wealthy  estate 
owners  forced  the  smallholders  out,  engrossed  their  lands,  and  brought  in 
slaves  from  Africa  to  labour  in  the  cane  fields.  Since  the  1650’s  the  white 
population  has  declined  steadily,  both  in  proportion  to  the  total  and  in 
absolute  numbers;  in  1642  there  were  37,200  whites,  in  1684,  23,624,  in  1851, 
15,824,  and  today  there  are  fewer  than  10,000  (122,  pp.  ix,  xvii).  But  the  major 
exodus  —  about  30,000  in  all  —  took  place  between  ^5^and  1690.  Emigrant 
small  planters  and  yeomen  went  to  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts,  to  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  to  Surinam  and  Martinique,  where  their  practical  experience  was 
in  great  demand  (42).  A  stream  of  indentured  servants  also  departed,  men 

aG.  W.  Roberts  writes  me,  “The  nature  of  the  available  data  makes  the  treatment  of  move¬ 
ments  in  slave  populations  usually  a  hazardous  exercise”.  Many  of  the  estimates  given  until  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  (except  for  slave  registration  from  1817-1834)  are  little  better  than 
informed  guesses,  and  in  the  case  of  some  historians,  uninformed  or  even  wild  guesses.  Figure 
1  is  not  intended  to  be  a  definitive  statement  of  the  Barbados  population  at  any  date;  it  does, 
however,’  indicate'  the  general  trends  of  growth,  stagnation,  or  loss.  Among  the  more  reliable 
sources  from  which  it  has  been  compiled  are  (61),  (81),  (83),  (101),  and  (106);  others 
are  (72)  and  (84). 

bV.  T.  Harlow,  as  quoted  by  Eric  Williams  in  a  talk  .at  the  University  College  of  the 
West  Indies,  February  1957. 

cindians  had,  however,  formerly  inhabited  the  island  (30). 
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who  had  served  their  time  —  or  escaped  before  it  was  over  —  and  wanted 
only  to  leave  an  island  where  they  were  more  miserably  treated  than  the 
slaves  themselves.  In  later  years,  appalled  by  the  growing  preponderance  of 
the  slave  population  and  by  the  absence  of  an  adequate  militia,  Barbadian 
planters  bemoaned  this  mass  emigration  and  made  efforts  to  lure  new  set¬ 
tlers  from  Britain  to  satisfy  the  deficiency  laws;  but  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  they  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  riff-raff,  for  whom  there  was  neither 
land  nor  work.  The  number  of  property  holdings  in  Barbados  shrank  from 
11,200  in  1645  to  745  in  1667,  and  the  proportion  of  estate  land  devoted  to 
sugar  rose  from  40  to  80  per  cent  (61,  p.  310;  106,  p.  74). 

Negro  slaves  more  than  replaced  the  whites.  By  1666,  only  a  generation 
after  the  first  settlement.  Governor  Willoughby  boasted  to  Charles  II  that 
“Barbados  ...  is  the  best  peopled  spot  in  these  parts  of  the  world  and 
yields  her  prince  the  greatest  income”*  (42,  p.  106).  By  1684  it  already  had 
a  population  greater  than  that  of  Massachusetts  or  Virginia,  and  a  density 
of  400  persons  per  square  mile,  four  times  that  of  the  mother  country  (55). 
Barbados  did  not  attain  this  enviable  position  without  difficulty.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  sanitation  and  a  clean  water  supply,  yellow  fever,  malaria,  and 
dysentery  decimated  thousands  of  newcomers,  even  though  disease  in  general 
was  less  prevalent  in  Barbados  than  in  the  other  West  Indies.  Slave  traders 
were  hard  put  to  replace  these  losses;  throughout  the  1660’s  and  1670’s  the 
planters  complained  that  they  were  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  labour.  Never¬ 
theless,  by  1^0  the  development  of  Barbados  had  reached  a  practicable  limit 
for  that  era.  Just  as  today,  the  planters  worried  about  over-population.  As 
early  as  1652,  Thomas  Modyford  had  feared  that  the  resources  of  the  island 
were  overtaxed  —  especially  the  timber  —  and  sought  “a  place  where  this 
great  people  shall  find  maintenance  and  employment”**  (81,  p.  370).  Soil 
exhaustion,  and  in  some  areas  erosion,  had  become  serious  by  the  I660’s, 
and  planters  lamented  the  decline  of  yields.  Drought,  fire  in  the  cane  fields, 
disease,  and  rodents  and  other  pests  aggravated  economic  conditions;  when 
supply  ships  failed  to  arrive,  there  was  not  food  enough  for  the  slaves.  A 
hurricane  in  1675  caused  extensive  damage.  Nevertheless,  two  years  later 
Governor  Atkins  reported  that  “there  is  not  a  foot  of  land  in  Barbados  that 
is  not  employed  even  to  the  very  seaside  ...  so  that  whoever  will  have  land 
.  .  .  must  pay  for  it  dearer  than  for  land  in  England”**  (106,  p.  79). 

To  sum  up,  the  circumstances  which  created  a  massive  base  of  population 
in  seventeenth  century  Barbados  were:  the  absence  of  any  obstacle,  human  or 
topographic,  to  its  initial  engrossment;  the  relative  freedom  from  pests  and 
the  reputation  for  healthfulness  which  attracted  thither  thousands  of  small 
planters  from  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  soon  put  all  the  land  to  the  plough; 
the  introduction  of  sugar  cane  at  a  time  when  slave  labour  and  capital  were 

aMay  12,  1666,  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  America  and  West  Indies 
(1661-1668),  No.  1204. 

bTo  Thomas  Bradshaw,  Feb.  6,  1652,  C.S.P.,  Col.  Ser.  1574-1660,  C.O.  1:  11,  No.  41. 

cC.S.P.,  Col.  Str.,  1675-76,  p.  421. 
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relatively  easy  to  procure.  Other  factors  may  well  have  played  a  part:  the 
business  acumen  and  character  of  the  planters;  the  strength  and  stability  of 
the  government,  which  throughout  most  of  this  period  was  virtually  autono¬ 
mous;  the  isolation  of  Barbados  and  the  absence  of  any  local  refuge,  which 
rendered  the  escape  of  slaves  impossible  and  the  likelihood  of  insurrection 
remote;  and  the  island’s  unique  and  fortunate  freedom  from  foreign  attack. 

1680-1800 

Population  history  in  Barbados  is  full  of  paradoxes.  No  sooner  had  the  i 
mass  emigration  of  whites  ceased,  than  an  absolute  decline  in  population  set 
in.  The  falling  off  was  not  very  severe,  but  it  was  prolonged;  and  the  pre¬ 
vious  rate  of  increase  was  never  regained. 

The  population  had  grown  to  70,000  in  the  first  55  years,  or  more  than 
1,250  a  year;  120  years  later  Barbados  had  only  77,000  people,  for  an  average 
annual  gain  of  64.  Despite  some  good  years  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  | 

eighteenth  century,  she  lost  ground,  not  only  absolutely  but  also  relative 

to  other,  newer  sugar  colonies.  Jamaica  passed  and  soon  doubled  her,  both 
in  population  and  production.  Barbados  was  still  the  most  densely  populated, 
but  St.  Kitts,  with  363  per  square  mile  in  1757,  lagged  little  behind  Barbados’ 

480,  and  probably  had  more  people  per  arable  acre,  for  much  of  St.  Kitts 
was  mountainous  and  empty. 

Barbados’  relative  decline  can  be  explained  in  many  ways.  The  Barbadians 
blamed  it  on  nature.  Throughout  the  century  they  complained  that  their  land 
was  exhausted  and  that  they  required  more  labour  per  acre  than  islands  with 
virgin  soil.  Continued  reduction  of  soil  fertility  doubtless  played  a  part,  L 

along  with  absenteeism  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  owners  and  com¬ 

petition  from  other  West  Indian  cane  growers.  But  the  figures  suggest  that 
it  was  not  so  much  the  land  as  the  slaves  that  were  being  exhausted.  Between 
1712  and  1762  more  than  150,000  Negroes  were  imported,  yet  the  slave  popu¬ 
lation  increased  from  42,000  only  to  70,000  (  81,  pp.  70-74,  245-8;  87,  pp.  123-4; 

42,  p.  125.)  Thus  slave  deaths  exceeded  births  by  about  120,000  in  half  a 
century,  which  implies  an  annual  natural  decrease  of  about  4.3  per  cent. 

The  Dutch  and  French  wars  and  the  American  Revolution  also  affected 
Barbados,  though  she  again  escaped  invasion.  Wholly  given  over  to  sugar 
cane  and  hence  dependent  upon  food  imports,  Barbados  suffered  more  than 
the  other  islands  from  embargoes.  Another  disastrous  hurricane  in  1780  and  j 
a  series  of  epidemics  surprised  believers  in  Barbadian  salubrity. 

With  nothing  but  sugar  to  turn  to,  and  no  new  lands  for  expansion,  Bar¬ 
bados  was  at  the  mercy  of  mercantilism.  As  the  sugar  market  glutted  and 
prices  fell.  Barbadian  planters  lost  wealth  at  home  and  power  in  London. 
Their  desire  to  monopolize  the  sugar  industry  had  led  them,  in  1715,  to  pro-  I 
hibit  the  importation  of  sugar  products  from  the  French  islands  for  re-export 
to  Britain.  The  prohibition  boomeranged  badly.  Martinique  smuggled  her 
sugar  directly  to  England  and  Ireland,  so  Barbados  lost  her  handling  profits; 
the  cost  of  sugar  manufacturing  in  Barbados  rose,  deflecting  North  Amer- 
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ican  trade  to  the  French  islands;  Barbados  sold  even  less  of  her  own  sugar 
than  before  (81,  pp.  223-7). 

Finally,  Barbados  laboured  under  a  financial  burden  shouldered  by  the 
planters  in  1663.  Desirous  of  retaining  the  control  of  their  own  affairs  which 
they  had  exercised  throughout  the  Civil  War  and  Protectorate,  they  secured 
from  Charles  II  clear  title  to  their  lands  and  an  end  to  all  proprietary  dues, 
but  only  at  the  cost  of  a  4)*  per  cent  export  duty,  which  remained  in  force 
until  1838  (I  pp.  253,  267-273). 

1800-1900 

Barbados  swam  against  the  tide  in  the  nineteenth  as  she  had  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  In  a  period  generally  ruinous  for  British  West  Indian  sugar 
interests.  Barbadian  planters  made  more  money  than  before  —  at  least  for 
a  time  —  and  the  population  of  the  island  more  than  doubled,  increasing  at 
an  average  rate  in  excess  of  1,200  a  year.  This  upsurge  of  population  began 
just  as  the  slave  trade  was  abolished.  Travellers  have  described  the  desperate 
effort  of  the  planters  in  the  early  1800’s  to  supplement  their  labour  gangs 
from  Africa  before  time  ran  out  on  them  {117);  nevertheless,  population  be¬ 
gan  to  increase  only  after  importation  ended.  As  slaves  were  no  longer  re¬ 
placeable,  planters  had  to  take  better  care  of  them,  and  the  new  scale  of 
values  was  ^.t  once  reflected  in  increasing  longevity  and  higher  birth  rates 
(92;  101,  pp.  357-392;  87,  pp.  286-3.30).  Probably  during  this  period  alone 
did  births  exceed  deaths  among  the  slaves. 

The  cmrve  of  Barbadian  population  and  production  continued  steeply  up¬ 
ward  —  despite  the  island’s  worst  hurricane  (18.31)  and  a  cholera  epidemic 
(1854)  —  after  as  well  as  before  emancipation.  In  other  British  colonies  the 
end  of  slavery  in  the  I830’s  brought  ruin  to  the  sugar  planters.  Some  freed 
slaves  left  the  estates  to  raise  ground  provisions,  and  the  planters,  after  trying 
vainly  to  induce  them  to  return,  experimented  with  indentured  labour  from 
Malta,  Portugal,  China,  and  India  —  all  without  success  except  for  the  In¬ 
dians  in  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana.  Many  sugar  estates  abandoned  culti¬ 
vation  entirely  or  sought  new  crops  which  required  less  labour. 

Not  so  in  Barbados;  none  of  these  desperate  expedients,  no  harried  search 
for  new  labour  in  the  cane  fields,  no  vain  experimentation  with  new  com¬ 
modities  was  found  necessary.  For  the  Negroes  remained  on  the  estates;  they 
had  nowhere  else  to  go,  there  was  scarcely  an  acre  of  land  free,  they  must 
work  for  the  sugar  planters  or  starve.  While  other  islands  were  crying  for 
labour,  Barbados  had  it  in  abundance.  A  generation  later.  Governor  Hennes¬ 
sey  accounted  for  Barbados’  relative  prosperity  by  the  fact  that  “on  emanci¬ 
pation  the  negroes  found  themselves  in  an  island  fully  cultivated  and  fully 
peopled,  and  that  they  were  driven,  by  the  absence  of  unappropriated  land, 
to  work  for  wages  with  a  regularity  unknown  in  the  other  islands”®  (59,  p.  7). 
A  further  inducement  to  “regular”  labour  was  the  located  labourers’  act  ( Mas- 

«To  Lord  Carnarvon,  Nov.  29,  1875. 
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ters  and  Servants  Act)®  of  1840.  In  return  for  an  allotment  and  house,  the 
newly  enfranchised  tenant  labourer  paid  a  weekly  rent  in  cash  or  work  and 
also  had  to  devote  a  stipulated  number  of  days’  labour  to  the  estate,  at  less 
than  the  market  rate;  penalties  of  jail  sentences  and  heavy  fines  deterred  many 
from  seeking  more  profitable  work  elsewhere  in  the  island  (59,  pp.  4-6;  112). 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  lure  of  emigration  attracted  many  Bar¬ 
badians.  Trinidad  and  other  Caribbean  colonies  promised  steady  employment 
at  higher  wages  and  provided  cheap  or  free  passage.  Fearful  that  their  labour 
force  would  be  decimated,  the  Barbadian  planters  curbed  the  exodus  before 
it  fairly  began,  and  refused  to  countenance  the  presence  of  emigration  agents. 
Only  a  few  workers  left  the  island,  and  this  small  trickle  dried  up  entirely 
when  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  found  a  cheaper  source  of  labour  in  India. 
After  1846,  when  Britain  removed  protection  from  West  Indian  sugar,  wages 
fell  all  over  the  British  Caribbean,  and  Barbadians  no  longer  had  much  in¬ 
centive  to  leave  home. 

In  1844,  however,  the  island’s  first  “modern”  census  revealed  that  Bar¬ 
bados  had  more  than  122,000  people,  or  732  people  per  square  mile,  and  this 
was  probably  an  under-enumeration.  With  prices  and  profits  falling  and  un¬ 
employment  rising,  a  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commission  concluded 
in  1848  that  “the  population  was  already  superabundant.”  Even  planters  who 
desired  above  all  to  keep  their  labour  force  intact  recognized  the  plight  of 
many  workers,  and  did,  in  fact,  help  some  of  the  poor  whites  to  emigrate  to 
other  Caribbean  islands  (91,  pp.  246-52).  And  in  1863,  after  a  prolonged 
drought,  the  Barbadian  government  admitted  that  large-scale  emigration  was 
the  only  possible  solution. 

Although  some  planters  continued  to  regard  emigration  as  harmful  or  un¬ 
necessary,  the  great  pressure  of  population  upon  the  resources  of  the  island 
excited  general  anxiety  from  this  time  forth.  One  or  two  bad  seasons,  pre¬ 
dicted  Governor  Rawson  in  1872,  would  bring  widespread  starvation:  “The 
area  of  the  Island  must  remain  unchanged,  its  productive  powers  and  its 
means  of  employment  do  not  admit  of  any  great  extension;  and  its  ability 
to  provide  for  [the  likely]  increase  of  population  .  .  .  will  beeome  wholly, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  eharity  alarmingly,  inadequate  ten  years  hence”  (88). 
Pestilence  or  emigration  Were  the  only  alternatives;  no  one  desired  the  former, 
but  modem  nationalism  left  all  too  little  room  for  the  latter.  Backed  by  Bri¬ 
tain,  Barbados  consequently  promoted  emigration  as  a  definite  island  policy, 
and  even  gave  financial  assistance  to  a  few  who  had  offers  of  jobs  but  no 
means  of  getting  to  them. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  an3  policies,  some  30,000  left  Ae  island  in 
the  thirty  years  following  1861,  principally  for  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  and 
Surinam.  The  annual  rate  of  increase  fell  from  1.53  per  cent  in  the  1850  s  to 
1.17  per  cent  in  the  1860’s  and  0.59  per  cent  in  the  next  two  decades.  But 
opportunities  for  emigration  gradually  became  scarcer.  The  cane  sugar  in- 

aOther  territories  had  similar  laws,  but  less  harsh  and  less  enduring. 
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clustry  faced  new  competition  from  beet  sugar.  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana 
no  longer  had  labour  shortages,  and  no  longer  offered  bounties  to  Barbadians. 
And  even  though  the  rate  of  increase  had  slackened,  the  total  population 
moimted  more  rapidly  than  ever;  although  a  thousand  a  year  departed,  each 
year  there  were  a  thousand  more  on  the  island  (91,  pp.  256-265). 

James  Anthony  Froude,  who  visited  Barbados  in  1889,  found  it  “as  thickly 
populated  as  an  anthill”  (48).  There  were  more  than  1,000  people  to  the 
square  mile.  A  sudden  or  prolonged  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar,  warned 
tlie  Governor  in  1891,  would  be  “a  most  severe  and  bitter  experience”  for 
“an  enormous  agricultural  population  dependent  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  planted  to  a  soil  almost  every  acre  of  which  is  forestalled 
or  occupied.”  Unemployment  was  increasing;  owing  to  “the  hard  struggle 
for  existence”  the  death  rate  was  high.  Yet  an  Emigration  Commission  could 
neither  find  a  country  that  might  accept  large  numbers  of  Barbadians  nor 
discern  any  “strong  desire  for  emigration”  in  any  class  on  the  island  (91, 
pp.  265-7.) 

Sixty  years  ago.  Barbadians  were  largely  apathetic,  as  some  are  now,  in 
the  face  of  what  seemed  to  them  a  problem  they  could  never  solve  for  them¬ 
selves.  And  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century  the  population  reached  almost 
200,000,  or  1,200  per  square  mile. 

1900-1920 

An  extraordinary  reversal  of  Barbados’  population  began  in  1904,  when  the 
United  States  commenced  large-scale  hiring  of  contract  labour  for  the  Panama 
Canal.  Because  Barbadians  were  reputed  to  be  good  workers  and  the  island 
was  particularly  anxious  to  spur  emigration,  the  Canal  Commission  shortly 
confined  its  ofiicial  West  Indian  recruiting  exclusively  to  Barbados.  Within 
a  decade  at  least  20,000  Barbadians  signed  advance  contracts  for  work  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  thousands  of  others  went  without  contracts.  Other  Bar¬ 
badians  left  for  neighbouring  islands  and  North  and  South  America.  After 
1914,  when  the  Canal  was  completed.  Barbadian  emigrants  went  mainly  to 
the  United  States.  Emigration  during  this  decade  was  .less  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious,  but  bebveen  1904  and  1921  at  least  70,000  people  left  Barbados  - 
more  than  2.3  per  cent  of  the  population  each  year. 

Emigration  also  caused  the  birth  rate  to  decline.  Most  of  the  emigrants 
were  young  people  and  potential  parents;  almost  two-thirds  were  young  men. 
With  the  number  of  women  at  risk  of  child-bearing  substantially  reduced, 
births  dropped  from  more  than  7,000  a  year  in  1895-1904  to  less  than  6,000 
in  1911-15,  and  continued  to  fall  for  another  twenty  years. 

As  a  result  of  emigration,  and  post-war  influenza,  the  island’s  population 
declined  about  40, (XX);  it  was  only  157,000  in  1921.  Without  the  net  emigra¬ 
tion  of  104,000  between  1860  and  1920,  Barbados  today  would  have  more 
than  twice  its  present  population  —  perhaps  3,000  people  per  square  mile. 

The  early  t^ventieth  century  was  a  time  of  hope  for  the  British  West  Indies 
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in  general.  New  crops  -  bananas,  cacao,  citrus  -  replaced  impoverished  sugar 

in  many  of  the  islands.  No  such  change  transformed  Barbados,  however;  de¬ 
spite  the  decline  in  population  and  substantial  remittances  from  emigres  in 
Panama  and  the  United  States,  the  island’s  economy  remained  precarious 
(yi,  pp.  270-84;  (57,  pp.  20-23;  45,  part  I,  pp.  14-16). 

1921-1955 

The  conclusion  of  the  first  World  War  brought  two  serious  tragedies  to 
Barbados:  the  end  of  major  opportunities  for  work  abroad,  and  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  sugar  market.  The  latter  created  great  hardship  in  the  island. 
Thousands  were  left  idle  by  plantation  failures;  planters  who  survived  the 
crash  had  to  increase  their  output  and  cut  expenses  by  mechanizing.  The 
sugar  labour  force  thus  diminished  from  33,000  in  1921  to  23,000  in  1946. 

While  jobs  vanished  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  population  again  began 
to  rise.  The  rate  of  increase  was  small  at  first,  because  death  rates  were  high 
and  because  emigration  had  left  almost  twice  as  many  adult  women  as  men 
on  the  island.  But  the  annual  increment  rose  from  0.10  per  cent  in  1921-25 
to  1.22  per  cent  in  1931-35  and  1.98  per  cent  in  1951-55  (122,  pp.  x,  xi;  51). 
The  thirty-five  years  since  1921  have  added  73,000  to  Barbados’  population, 
whose  natural  increase  is  now  (1955-56  )  4,600  a  year.  This  accelerating 
growth  is  the  result  of  an  increasing  gap  between  the  birth  rate,  which  has 
remained  practically  stationary,  and  the  death  rate,  which  has  dropped  from 
33  per  thousand  to  little  more  than  one  third  of  that  figure.  In  the  last  two 
years,  however,  thanks  to  a  net  emigration  of  7,300  (mainly  to  Britain),  the 
population  rose  only  1,600  in  1955  and  450  —  one-tenth  of  the  natural  in¬ 
crease  —  in  1956  (20).  It  is  not  likely,  however  that  British  job  opportunities 
or  hospitality  on  such  a  scale  will  continue  to  be  available  for  very  long. 
Barring  other  sources  of  emigration,  the  immediate  future  seems  likely  to 
bring  still  greater  increases  in  Barbados’  population.  What  are  the  salient 
features  of  this  population? 

Population  Characteristics 

Students  of  British  West  Indian  demography  are  fortunate  in  having  avail¬ 
able  a  wealth  of  detailed  census  data“  and  a  number  of  monographs  (45,  67, 
69,  92,  93,  94,  95,  96).  A  real  comprehension  of  Barbadian  —  and  West  In¬ 
dian  —  population  characteristics  also  requires,  however,  an  understanding  of 
the  historic  social  and  familial  patterns  stemming  from  slavery,  race  rela¬ 
tions,  and  the  economics  of  the  sugar  industry.  These  influences  have  been 
cb’scussed  at  length  by  others  (34,  62,  66,  75,  104,  105);  here  it  may  suffice  to 
say  that  one  heritage  of  slavery  is  the  impermanence  of  many  marital  unions; 
that  racial  chauvinism  and  plantation  ways  of  life  leave  marked  social  and 

aCensuses  have  been  taken  in  Barbados  in  1844,  1861,  1871,  1881,  1891,  1911,  1921, 
and  1946.  A  Census  of  Agriculture  in  1946  appears  in  (121).  Annual  reports  of  the  Registrar 
of  Vital  Statistics  are  available  for  the  years  since,  as  well  as  for  the  years  between  censuses 
(20);  in  the  past  they  have  almost  invariably  over-estimated  the  size  of  the  population  owing 
to  failure  to  record  all  departures  from  the  island, 


economic  cleavages;  and  that  the  sugar  industry  imposes  a  strong  seasonal 
pattern  of  work  and  consumption,  and  a  complete  dependence  upon  world 

,  markets  over  which  Barbados  and  the  other  West  Indies  have  no  control. 

ail- 

67,  Fertility 

In-  *  Barbados’  (1951-55)  birth  rate,  33.0,  is  well  above  rates  prevailing  in 

of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  but  low  for  a  land  of  tropical  agricultmre. 

'Id-  i  Alwut  40  at  the  start  of  the  century,  the  birth  rate  fell  sharply  until  1921,  but 

'on  j  lias  varied  little  since  then  (Fig.  2).  “The  persistence  of  crude  birth  rates 

to  I  at  such  a  moderate  level,”  commented  a  United  Nations  consultant  recently, 

ns;  “is  a  fairly  rare  phenomenon  among  the  less  well-developed  countries  of 

nd  the  world”  (56,  p.  8).  In  the  British  Caribbean,  Barbados  has  the  lowest 

21^  birth  rate  save  Montserrat;  rates  over  40  prevail  in  British  Guiana,  British 

Tar  ,  Honduras,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Grenada,  and  St.  Vincent,  and  over  35  in 

r  most  of  the  other  territories  (Table  3).  Furthermore,  Barbados  is  among 

f  the  few  West  Indian  territories  whose  birth  rates  are  not  rising  rapidly;  in 
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Table  4.  British  Caribbean:  Pertility 


Territory 

Total 

fertility* 

Joint  gross 
reproduction  rates  f 

Children  bomf  f 
per  female  45-f- 

Barbados 

3.87 

2.18 

4.12 

Jamaica 

3.79 

2.28  (1951) 

4.94 

Trinidad 

5.18 

2.63 

4.25 

Windwards 

4.85Hf 

2.82 

5.10 

Leewards 

4.30fftf 

2.44 

4.70tf  ft 

•Female  births,  1945-47,  times  30,  divided  by  no.  of  women  aged  15-45  (120,  p.  34,  Table  W). 
fMale  and  female  (96)  ff  (120).  Table  9. 
fffAveraged  from  figures  for  all  four  territories. 
fitfAveraged  from  figures  for  Antigua  and  9t.  Kitts. 


1955  all  the  Windwards,  Trinidad,  and  St.  Kitts  had  birth  rates  above  40. 
Among  its  nearest  neighbours,  Barbados  is  unique  in  having  reached  a 
stable  and  only  moderately  high  incidence  of  births.  Nevertheless,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  births  in  Barbados  has  increased  from  an  annual  average  of  5,200 
in  1931-35  to  7,600  in  1955.  But  1956  saw  only  7,100  births  {122,  20),  a 
decline  caused  mainly  by  the  1955-56  migration  of  young  adults  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Barbados’  birth  rate  and  population  size  depend  ultimately  on  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  Barbadian  women.  The  gross  reproduction  rate,  based  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  female  births  to  women  aged  15-44,  was  1.90  for  the  period  1945-47, 
not  quite  suflBcient  to  double  the  population  in  a  generation.  While  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  rates  for  much  of  the  world,  Barbados  fertility  is  the 
lowest  in  the  Caribbean,  save  for  Jamaica.® 

The  great  preponderance  of  women  in  the  British  Caribbean,  however, 
makes  a  fertility  rate  based  on  women  alone  deceptively  low,  and  Roberts 
has  calculated  rates  based  on  both  sexes.  Barbados  joint  gross  reproduction 
rate  (1946)  is  2.18,  a  good  deal  higher  than  her  gross  reproduction  rate  for 
women  alone,  but  still  the  lowest  in  the  area.  This  is  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  situation  sixty-five  years  ago,  when  Barbadians  were  more  fertile  than 
most  other  West  Indians.  Since  then,  Barbados’  gross  reproduction  rate  foi 
women  has  dropped  17  per  cent,  for  men  38  per  cent.  But  the  rate  of  decline 
has  lessened,  and  Roberts  suggests  the  fertility  is  more  likely  to  stabilize 
at  its  present  level  than  to  fall  much  further  in  the  near  future  (96). 

'Mortality 

The  1951-55  death  rate  in  Barbados,  13.2,  is  60  per  cent  below  the  rate 
prevailing  a  generation  ago  (Table  3),  and  reached  a  record  low  of  10.6 
in  1956.  With  improved  public  health  services,  a  further  reduction  of  the 
death  rate  appears  certain. 

It  is  surprising  that  with  almost  the  lowest  birth  rate,  and  in  some  ways 

■For  this  and  most  other  indices  of  fertility,  Jamaica  ranks  lowest  if  her  1943  census 
data  are  compared  with  the  1946  data  for  the  rest  of  the  area,  but  Barbados  ranks  lowest  if 
1951  data  are  chosen  for  Jamaica.  Barbados  children  bom  alive  per  female  over  15  and  per 
female  45  and  over  are  fewer  than  in  any  other  British  Caribbean  territory  (Table  4). 
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the  highest  standard  of  hving  in  the  British  Caribbean,  Barbados’  death  rate 
is  the  highest  save  for  the  Windward  Islands  (Table  3).  To  be  sure,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  are  small  compared  with  those  for  birth  rates,®  but  they  are  statis¬ 
tic-ally  significant.  In  the  past  —  despite  the  supposed  salubrity  of  the  island 
—  Barbados’  death  rate  was  still  further  above  the  average.  But  modern 
medicine  and  sanitation  are  overcoming  these  differences,  and  within  a  few 
decades,  in  view  of  the  Barbadian  age  structure,  the  island’s  death  rate  will 
pnjbably  be  down  to  about  7.  This  reduction  will,  of  course,  tend  to  increase 
the  population. 

In  Barbados  the  relatively  high  death  rate  is  frequently  ascribed  to  the 
very  high  incidence  of  infant  mortahty,  which  merits  special  attention  be¬ 
cause  of  its  intimate  connection  with  over-population.  It  is  also  important  be¬ 
cause,  as  one  authority  puts  it,  “the  infant  mortality  rate  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  sound  index  of  sanitary  conditions:  high  in  unfavourable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  in  association  with  poverty,  overcrowding,  ignorance  and  neglect, 
and  declining  as  socio-economic  conditions  improve.  So  invariable  is  this  re¬ 
lationship  that  the  standard  of  living  of  a  community  or  nation  from  the 
hygienic  viewpoint  can  be  estimated  with  fair  accuracy  from  a  glance  at  its 
prevailing  levels  of  infant  mortality”  (73).  Barbados’  infant  mortahty  rate 
of  132.8  (1951-55)  is  the  highest  in  the  British  Caribbean,  and  almost  double 
that  for  Jamaica  and  British  Guiana  (Table  3).  Only  isolated  and  backward 
Dominica  approaches  Barbados  in  this  regard,  and  in  the  whole  world  few 
countries  exceed  her  (51,  115).^  Ever  since  figures  have  been  available,  Bar¬ 
bados  has  held  this  anomalous  and  unenviable  position.  To  be  sure,  Barbados’ 
rate  has  fallen  58  per  cent  in  a  generation,  but  St,  Kitts,  Antigua,  Jamaica, 
and  British  Guiana  have  made  greater  relative  gains  (Table  3).  The  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  in  Barbados  one  death  out  of  three  is  an  infant,  while  in  the  rest 
of  the  British  Caribbean  the  proportion  is  less  than  one  in  four  (Table  3). 
That  the  island  with  the  largest  number  of  doctors  per  capita  and  in  many 
ways  the  best  environmental  conditions  in  the  British  West  Indies  should  lose 
one  child  in  eight  in  the  first  year  of  life,  while  the  other  territories  lose  only 
one  out  of  thirteen  (Table  3),  calls  for  explanation. 

A  generation  ago  (in  a  minority  report  of  a  Public  Health  Commission) 
two  Barbadian  doctors  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  infant  mortahty  was 
high  simply  because  Barbados  was  over-populated.  The  island  was  saturated 
with  people,  no  emigration  was  possible,  more  births  were  taking  place,  con- 

■Domiiiica  (15.1)  and  the  British  Virgin  Islands  (10.4)  have  the  highest  and  lowest 
death  rates,  British  Guiana  (43.4)  and  Montserrat  (31.0)  the  extreme  birth  rates  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Caribbean  (1951-55). 


bThe  United  Nations  lists  the  following  countries  with  infant  mortality  rates  above  120: 

Burma 

218.4 

(1951-55) 

S.  Africa  (coloured) 

130.3 

(1952-55) 

Reunion 

154.2 

(1950-53) 

Turks  and  Caicos  Is. 

127.4 

(1950-54) 

Sierra  Leone 

145.1 

(1950-54) 

Dominica 

126.4 

(1951-55) 

Nyasaland 

137.5 

(1951-53) 

Chile 

124.5 

(1951-55) 

Egypt 

133.9 

(1949-53) 

Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is. 

124.4 

(1950-54) 

Barbados 

132.8 

(1951-55) 

Cook  Is. 

123.4 

(1951-55) 
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sequentiy,  they  argued,  more  people  had  to  die.  It  was  a  law  of  nature  that 
the  weakest  —  infants,  particularly  illegitimate  babies  —  perish  first,  and  “This 
law  of  nature  must  act  more  rigidly  in  Barbados  than  in  countries  not  so 
saturated.”  But  death  rates  after  infancy,  the  doctors  pointed  out,  were  con¬ 
siderably  lower  in  Barbados  than  in  the  rest  of  the  British  Caribbean,  show¬ 
ing  that  Barbados  was  one  of  the  healthiest  islands  in  the  West  Indies.* 
What  caused  the  heavy  infant  mortality,  therefore,  was  simply  over-popu¬ 
lation  (19). 

This  explanation  has  the  merit  of  simplicity  and  a  certain  plausibility,  de¬ 
spite  its  rather  rigid  application  of  Social  Darwinism.  Many  Barbadians  to¬ 
day  hkewise  view  infant  mortality  as  nature’s  way  of  compensating  for  popu¬ 
lation  pressure.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  demonstrate  that  Barbados  was 
“saturated”,  in  1927  or  in  1957;  and  in  any  event  each  child  must  die  of  some- 
tlung  more  immediate  and  visible  than  over-population.  Barbadian  health 
officials  have  attributed  the  excessive  infant  mortality  to  illegitimacy, 
pauperism,  wilful  neglect  and  abandonment,  insufficient  and  improper  food, 
poor  sanitation,  and  a  variety  of  diseases.  All  of  these  doubtless  play  a  part. 

The  six  causes  in  Table  5  account  for  82  per  cent  of  all  infant  deaths: 

Table  5.  Majoh  Causes  of  Death  in  the  First  Year  of  Life 


Cause  of  death 

Per  cent  of  all  deaths,  1951-1955 

Congenital  debility 

20.2 

Respiratory  diseases 

18.0 

Gastro-intestinal  diseases 

14.0 

Premature  birth 

13.0 

Malnutrition 

10.1 

Syphilis 

6.1 

Source:  Reference  ^6), 


These  categories  are  far  from  precise.  “Congenital  debility,”  which  accounts 
for  one  infant  death  in  five,  is  a  catch-all  term,  when  the  immediate  cause 
of  death  is  unknown:  a  doctor  may  see  an  ailing  child  once,  may  have  diag¬ 
nosed  no  pneumonia,  no  dysentery;  and  yet  learn  two  weeks  later  that  the 
child  is  dead.  Respiratory  ^seases,  notably  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  exact 
a  heavy  toll,  and  the  Director  of  Medical  Services  attributes  many  of  these 
deaths  directly  “to  overcrowding,  in  very  small  and  badly  ventilated  houses” 
(39,  p.  2).  A  recent  survey  indicates  that  the  great  majority  of  infants  sleep 
with  their  mothers,  and  probably  in  many  cases  with  other  young  children 
as  well.  (6,  1954-55,  p.  13).  iTie  high  incidence  of  gastro-intestinal  deaths, 
particularly  gastro-enteritis,  is  due  largely  to  ignorance  or  carelessness  in 
feeding  or  to  the  use  of  water  from  contaminated  wells.  Dysentery  is  parti¬ 
cularly  prevalent  in  the  “fly  season”  between  July  and  October,  when  cane 
fields  are  being  fertilized.  Congenital  syphilis,  formerly  much  more  serious,  still 
exacts  a  cruel  toll  among  children,  killing  many  and  leaving  others  crippled 

a“Natural  and  climatic  conditions  justify  the  claim  of  Barbados  to  be  the  healthiest  of 
all  the  West  Indian  islands”  (53,  p.  85). 
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and  debilitated.  Barbados  has  made  less  headway  against  venereal  disease 
than  the  other  major  territories;  Trinidad  records  no  deaths  at  all  from  con¬ 
genital  syphilis,  British  Guiana  only  1  out  of  1,486  (37,  113,  114). 

Both  gastro-intestinal  disease  and  congenital  syphilis  aggravate  malnutri¬ 
tion,  which  in  some  years  accounts  for  more  than  150  infant  deaths.  Indeed, 
it  is  often  hard  to  determine  whether  a  starved  child  died  from  lack  of  food 
or  because  dysentery  made  absorbtion  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  nutri¬ 
tional  inadequacy  weakens  the  resistance  of  infants  to  diseases  of  all  sorts. 
The  causes  of  malnutrition  are  many:  they  include  inadequate  pre-natal  diets 
(6,  1954-55,  p.  26),  ignorance  of  or  inability  to  buy  proper  infant  foods,  care¬ 
lessness  in  following  directions,  conservatism  in  clinging  to  old  remedies  such 
as  bush  teas,  and  in  some  cases  deliberate  starvation.  Barbados  diets  are  gen¬ 
erally  ample  in  starches  but  deficient  in  animal  protein,  calcium,  vitamin  A, 
and  riboflavin.  The  island  grows  little  fresh  fruit  or  vegetables  and  has  to 
import  these  as  well  as  meat  and  milk.  But  imported  food  costs  more  money, 
hence  many  Barbadians  go  without,  especially  during  tlie  slack  season  be¬ 
tween  sugar  harvests,  from  late  June  until  November  (8, 104, 109, 110).  During 
“hard  times”  (as  such  periods  are  called)  Saturday’s  wages  —  if  any  — 
frequently  run  out  by  the  middle  of  the  following  week,  and  a  1939  investi¬ 
gating  committee  found  that  many  children  receive  no  regular  meals  after 
Wednesday.  According  to  the  committee,  “infants  are  weaned  at  the  age  of 
one  to  three  months  and  thereafter  are  fed  on  sugar-tea  and  cornmeal  pap 
with  the  addition  of  potatoes,  rice  and  biscuits  as  they  get  older”  (54). 
Actually  most  children  are  probably  breast-fed  for  three  to  six  months,  and 
some  for  as  long  as  a  year  or  eighteen  months,  the  mother  mistakenly  suppos¬ 
ing  she  may  thereby  escape  another  pregnancy.  Weaning  is  difficult,  in  any 
case,  and  the  new  foods  are  often  unsatisfactory. 

Most  of  these  problems,  however,  ought  to  apply  with  equal  or  greater 
f(>rce  in  the  other  territories;  they  do  not  explain  why  Barbados’  infant  mor¬ 
tality  rate  should  be  higher.  Possibly  overcrowding  is  somewhat  worse  and 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  are  scarcer  than  elsewhere;  but  the  differences,  if 
any,  are  not  great. 

Nor  does  illegitimacy  explain  Barbados’  higher  rate  of  infant  deaths.  Un¬ 
married  mothers  are,  it  is  true,  on  the  whole  younger  and  less  competent,  or 
less  well  provided  for;  girls  under  19  give  birth  to  29  per  cent  of  the  illegiti¬ 
mate  —  and  only  4  per  cent  of  the  legitimate  —  babies  in  Barbados.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  death  rate  for  illegitimate  infants  is  42  per  cent  higher  than  that 
for  legitimate  children.®  But  in  Trinidad  the  mortality  rate  for  illegitimates  is 
72  per  cent  above  that  for  legitimate  infants  (1951-54),  in  Jamaica  it  is  67 
per  cent  higher  (1947-51).  In  any  event,  illegitimate  births  are  only  61.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  in  Barbados  (1951-55),  while  in  the  rest  of  the  British  Carib¬ 
bean  illegitimacy  is  close  to  70  per  cent.  To  sum  up,  illegitimacy  is  neither 


aln  1948-52  the  infant  mortality  rate  for  legitimate  infants  was  111.8,  for  illegitimate 
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Isu  common  nor  so  much  of  a  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  survival  in  Bar¬ 
bados  as  in  the  other  territories. 

Clonditions  of  childbirth  can  also  be  exonerated  as  a  specifically  Barbadian 
problem.  Three  quarters  of  Barbados’  babies  are  delivered  at  home,  yet  few 
mothers  die  in  childbirth  (3.0  per  thousand  in  1952-55),  and  the  number 
I  of  children  who  perish  during  the  first  month  is  only  twice  the  United  King- 

Idom  figure,  while  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  five  times  that  in  the  U.K.  In¬ 
deed,  the  neo-natal  rate  (36.75  for  1952-55)  is  only  slightly  higher  than 
Trinidad’s  (32.7  for  1951-54)  and  Jamaica’s  (32.55  for  1950-51).  But  45 
per  cent  of  Barbados’  infant  deaths  occur  between  the  third  and  eighth 
r  months,  as  compared  with  only  30  per  cent  in  Trinidad  (1954),  32  per  cent 

[  in  Jamaica  (1950-51),  and  35  per  cent  in  British  Guiana  (1954),  (20,  36,  63, 

[  113). 

A  plausible  explanation  perhaps  lies  in  the  archaic  pattern  of  Barbadian 
medical  services  and  in  Barbados’  attitude  toward  public  health.  Almost  one 
fourth  of  Barbados’  annual  government  budget  is  devoted  to  education,  but 
until  1950  not  even  one  tenth  of  the  budget  went  for  medical  services.  In 
’  1955-56  medical  services  received  $1,825,335,  13  per  cent  of  the  total  budget, 

i  but  five-sixths  of  this  was  devoted  to  the  General  Hospital  and  the  Mental 
Hospital  (10,  pp.  2,  88).  Barbados  has  only  three  government  ante-  and  post¬ 
natal  and  child  care  centres,  as  compared  with  101  in  British  Guiana,  153 
in  Trinidad,  even  10  in  St.  Kitts*.  It  is  not  the  central  government  medical 
services,  in  fact,  which  minister  to  the  ordinary  needs  of  most  of  the  island, 
but  rather  the  eleven  parishes,  operating  under  a  Poor  Relief  Act  (1892) 
and  a  Vestries  Act  (1911).  In  1954  the  legislature  passed  a  Local  Government 
Act  and  in  1956  a  Pubhc  Assistance  Act,  reorganizing  local  administration  and 

I  establishing  three  district  cottage  hospitals  under  centralized  control,  but 
these  acts  have  not  yet  been  implemented,  and  the  vestry  system  remains  in 
force  (59,  p.  xi;  89,  118).  Each  parish  maintains  an  almshouse  for  the  poor 
and  destitute  and  employs  a  medical  officer  —  two  in  St.  Michael  and  Christ 
j  Church  —  who  also  engages  in  private  practice.  Parishioners  who  cannot  af- 
ford  his  fees,  which  average  $2.50  to  $5.00  for  a  visit,  not  including  medi- 
I  cines,  can  get  free  treatment  by  going  first  to  the  parish  poor  law  inspector. 

I  It  the  inspector  is  satisfied  that  need  exists,  he  provides  a  card  good  for  two 

I  visits  to  Ae  parish  doctor  or  to  the  almshouse  dispensary  within  a  period  of 

*  three  months. 

!  'There  are  many  disadvantages  to  this  backward  system,  which  is  unique  in 

the  British  West  Indies;  in  the  other  territories  free  medical  service  is  avail- 
j  able  in  the  country  districts  with  little  if  any  formality.  Barbados’  parishes  are 

!  too  small  to  employ  the  necessary  skilled  and  trained  personnel;  sanitary  in¬ 

spectors  and  nurses  work  under  lay  supervision,  and  child  and  maternal  wel- 

•The  three  centres  in  Barbados  offer  many  more  services  than  most  of  those  in  the  other 
territories,  however;  and  Barbadian  voluntary  agencies  operate  other  centres  with  government 
f  subventions. 
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fare  services,  though  supplemented  by  several  private,  grant-aided  agencies, 
are  inadequate  in  most  rural  areas.  The  almshouses  bring  together  in  vmde- 
sirable  propinquity  the  elderly  infirm,  the  sick,  and  orphaned  and  abandoned 
children  (118).  A  considerable  social  stigma  attaches  to  declaring  oneself  a 
pauper  or  going  to  the  almshouse  for  relief;  some  would  rather  forego  medical 
treatment  entirely.  The  means  test  is  usually  onerous  as  well  as  embarrassing; 
if  the  poor  law  inspector  finds  a  radio  in  a  house,  he  may  confiscate  the 
pauper  card.  Another  deterrent  to  medical  treatment  is  the  time  and  effort 
involved  in  finding  the  poor  law  inspector  before  going  to  the  parish  doctor, 
who  may  be  many  miles  away.  For  sick  people,  or  people  with  sick  children, 
it  may  take  too  long,  or  cost  too  much  to  walk  or  be  driven  back  and  forth 
across  the  parish,  particularly  since  public  transportation  hardly  exists  except 
along  the  main  roads  leading  into  Bridgetown.  In  many  rural  areas  it  is 
cheaper  and  easier  to  take  a  bus  to  the  General  Hospital,  where  one  can  get 
free  treatment  without  a  means  test.  The  result  —  and  proof  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  parish  system  —  is  that  people  swarm  into  the  General  Hospital  at  the 
rate  of  10,000  a  month,  crippling  its  other  services.  While  the  hospital  in  1955 
tried  to  cope  with  121,511  out-patients  (there  were  4,954  at  the  maternity 
hospital  and  11,500  in-patients  as  well),  only  17,556  received  free  medical 
attention  from  all  the  parishes  put  together,  plus  3,595  receiving  medical  re¬ 
lief  in  the  almshouses  (6).^  By  and  large  the  parochial  system,  together  with 
Barbadian  pride  and  conservatism,  prevents  many  from  getting  timely  medi¬ 
cal  care  —  a  particularly  serious  matter  for  infants. 

Whatever  causes  high  infant  mortality  in  Barbados,  its  correlation  with 
tlie  general  death  rate  is  most  striking  (Figure  2).  It  is  hard  to  agree  with 
Kuczynski  that  the  local  authorities  “over-estimate”  the  influence  of  infant 
mortality  upon  the  death  rate  (67,  pp.  92-4).  Life  expectancy  at  birth  is  53.4 
years  for  Barbadian  males,  58  years  for  females.  This  is  about  the  average 
for  tile  British  West  Indies.  At  10  years  of  age,  however.  Barbadians  of  both 
sexes  have  higher  life  expectancies  than  they  do  at  birth,  55  years  for  males 
and  59.6  for  females  —  the  longest  spans  in  the  British  Caribbean.  For  those 
who  survive  infancy  (except  Trinidad  and  Jamaica  males),  Barbados  is  the 
healthiest  place  in  the  Caribbean  and  not  far  behind  the  United  States.  At 
birth  Americans  may  expect  to  live  11  to  12  years  longer  than  Barbadians;  at 
age  10  the  gap  in  liJfe  expectancy  is  only  3  to  4  years  (90,  108,  115)^- 


«The  attitude  of  the  poor  law  inspector  and  the  reputation  of  the  parish  doctor,  as  well 
as  the  distance  of  the  parish  from  the  General  Hospital,  are  reflected  in  the  extent  to  which 
people  make  use  of  parish  medical  facilities  (Table  13). 

bAnother  Barbadian  anomaly  is  the  great  gap  between  the  survival  chances  of  men  and 
women;  at  every  age  up  to  55,  women  may  expect  four  and  a  half  to  five  years  of  life  more 
than  men.  This  sizeable  difference  is  characteristic  of  long-lived  Western  populations  like  those 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  most  unusual  in  lands  where  infant  mortality 
is  high  and  living  standards  low.  In  Ceylon  and  India,  for  example,  men  live  almost  as  long 
as,  if  not  longer  than,  women,  owing  to  the  hazards  of  childbirth;  and  in  Trinidad  and  Jamaica 
women  have  only  a  one-  to  two-year  edge  over  men.  In  the  Windwards,  however,  particularly 
Grenada  and  St.  Vincent,  men  are  almost  as  much  the  weaker  sex  as  they  are  in  Barbados. 
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Reduction  of  infant  mortality  is  practically  bound  to  increase  population*. 
Indeed,  Roberts  considers  the  striking  increase  in  axmual  increments  to  the 
Barbadian  population  —  from  300  a  generation  ago  to  4,600  today  —  “due 
largely  to  the  steep  declines  in  infant  mortality  achieved  during  the  past 
thirty  years”  (51,  1952,  p.  86).  Improvements  in  maternal  and  child  care, 
UNICEF  free  milk  (which  Barbados  has  not  yet  agreed  to  accept),  and  the 
reorganization  of  parochial  services  will  almost  certainly  reduce  the  infant 
mortality  rate  further,  and  this  in  turn  will  lower  the  death  rate.  As  more 
children  svurive  to  maturity,  the  proportion  of  young  adults  in  the  population 
will  increase,  and  so  will  the  birth  rate.  The  reduction  of  infant  mortality 
will  also  at  once  increase  the  effective  birth  rate,  which  even  now  is  remark- 
baly  low.  Not  including  children  who  die  in  infancy,  Barbados’  birth  rate 
(1951-55)  is  only  28.6;  for  the  rest  of  the  British  Caribbean  it  is  34.7  (Table 
3). 

Barbadians  have  long  realized  that  lower  infant  mortality'  will  aggravate 
their  population  problem.  But  no  one,  according  to  the  Chief  Medical  OflBcer 
in  1934,  would  “publicly  support  a  policy  of  letting  the  children  die  as  a 
means  of  handling  the  problem,  even  if  the  rate  of  mortality  was  sufficient 
to  be  a  remedy,  which  it  is  not”  (14).  Ten  years  later  his  successor  reiterated 
this  humanitarian  point  of  view.  “Statements  are  frequently  made  by  unin¬ 
formed  persons,”  wrote  Dr.  Weatherhead,  “that  the  high  infant  mortality 
rate  is  a  safety  valve  and  helps  to  keep  down  the  population.  Apart  from  the 
absolute  cruelty  of  such  views,  no  greater  misconception  could  exist.  The 
population  is  increased  by  the  high  birth  rate  and  the  high  mortality  rate  is 
just  a  wicked  waste  of  human  lives  that  no  country  can  afford”  (118).  But  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  birth  rate  in  Barbados  is  relatively  low.  And  de¬ 
spite  such  public  statements,  many  persons,  by  no  means  uninformed  or  ir¬ 
responsible,  express  private  views  that  infant  mortality  is  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
Some  of  the  mothers  doubtless  share  this  view.  How  many  mothers  feel 
this  way  and  what  they  do  about  it  are  matters  for  impassioned  argument 
in  Barbados  today;  for  a  typical  example  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  House 
of  Assembly  debate  after  one  member  quoted  a  medical  officer  in  St.  John 
parish  (where  infant  mortality  is  128)  to  the  effect  that  “it  would  take  100 
years  before  the  average  mother  .  .  .  became  aware  that  early  deaths  are  not 
absolutely  necessary”  (22^).  In  1956  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital  charged  in  a  radio  talk  that  of  267  deaths  there  of  children 
under  5  years  of  age,  in  the  previous  year,  186  were  directly  caused  by  starva¬ 
tion,  and  that  there  were  500  unwanted  children  in  the  hospital.  “It  is  immoral 
to  have  children  if  someone  else  has  to  support  them”,  he  added;  “please, 
please,  think  before  you  create  a  baby”  ('27«).  While  Dr.  Humby’s  revelations 

aGoddard  (SO)  has  advanced  the  theory  that  reductions  in  infant  mortality,  by  diminish¬ 
ing  the  survival  value  of  high  fecundity,  may  eventually  lower  the  mean  fertility  of  popula¬ 
tions.  It  is  true  that  in  Barbados  areas  of  high  infant  mortality  are  also  areas  of  high  fertility 
(see  Tables  10,  13),  but  a  long  period  of  time  would  be  required  before  the  initial  boos^  to 
natural  increase  caused  by  lower  infant  mortality  could  be  overcome  by  a  reduction  of  fertility. 
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aroused  some  Barbadians  to  support  birth  control,  others  considered  them 
a  scandalous  reflection  upon  Barbadian  mothers.  The  mothers,  however,  must 
perforce  accept  deaths  with  equanimity.  A  child  under  a  year  is  hardly  con¬ 
sidered  a  person,  and  its  loss  is  regarded  as  less  serious  than  the  death  of 
an  older  person.  If  newborn  babies  are  expendable,  those  not  yet  bom  have 
still  less  chance.  In  1954  “abortion”  was  the  third  most  common  “disease” 
among  patients  at  the  General  Hospital,  and  the  388  cases  treated  there  may 
have  been  only  a  tenth  of  the  total  in  the  island.  Despite  a  law  of  1868 
against  administering  drugs  “or  other  noxious  thing”  to  produce  a  miscar¬ 
riage,  on  penalty  of  penal  servitude  from  three  years  to  life  (6,  12),  abortions 
are  known  to  be  common.  If  they  were  not,  the  infant  mortality  rate  or  the 
size  of  the  population  w'ould  be  even  greater  than  they  are. 

Because  infant  mortality  is  liigh  and  the  birth  rate  low,  Barbados’  annual 
natural  increase  averages  less  than  2  per  cent,  as  compared  with  3  per 
cent  for  British  Guiana  and  British  Honduras  and  2M  per  cent  in  the  islands 
as  a  whole  (Table  3).  As  in  the  other  territories,  however,  the  rate  of  increase 
in  Barbados  is  rising;  in  1954-56  it  reached  2.11  per  cent,  and  it  has  more  than 
doubled  in  twenty  years  (Fig.  2).  If  this  trend  continues,  Barbados  will  have 
to  cope  with  an  unprecedented  increase  in  population. 

hex  and  Age 

Except  for  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana,®  all  the  British  Caribbean  terri¬ 
tories  have  fewer  than  9  men  for  every  10  women  (Table  6).  Grenada  has 
the  lowest  sex  ratio  of  all,  but  Barbados  comes  next  with  853  males  for  every 
1,000  females  (1956)  and  only  4  men  to  5  women  in  the  15-64  age  group 
(120,  23). 

This  imbalance  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  sex-selective  emigration.  A 
high  proportion  of  emigrants,  particularly  before  1921,  have  been  young  men. 
Thus  in  1861,  before  large-scale  emigration  from  Barbados  commenced,  there 
were  870  males  to  1,000  females,  but  by  1921  only  675.  The  termination  of 
emigration,  and  the  return  of  some  former  emigrants  have  brought  a  better 
balance.  Nevertheless,  in  a  hypothetically  stationary  population  the  Barbados 
sex  ratio  for  those  aged  20-59  would  have  been  942  in  1946;  emigration  re¬ 
duced  it  to  686  (96,  p.  226). 

Were  it  not  for  the  great  preponderance  of  women,  the  Barbadian  crude 
birth  rate  might  be  substantially  lower  than  it  is.  But  fertility  would  be  much 
Idgher.  Roberts  suggests  that  the  absence  of  men  so  much  of  the  time  may 
have  reduced  the  chances  of  conception  for  many  women  (96,  p.  219;  62).  If 
this  is  so,  then  a  more  normal  sex  ratio  wall  tend  to  raise  the  birth  rate  or 
prevent  it  from  falUng  in  the  futmre. 

The  sex  ratio  varies  markedly  between  different  age  groups;  the  sharp  drop 
in  the  male  population  over  60  reflects  the  1904-1921  emigration  as  well  as 
differential  mortality.  But  there  is  a  surplus  of  women  in  every  quinquennial 

aOwing  to  the  large,  predominantly  male  immigration  of  East  Indians,  British  Guiana  has 
1,019  males  per  1.000  females  and  Trinidad  995. 
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age  group  except  the  very  yoimgest,  owing  to  an  unusually  low  masculinity 
rate  at  birth  of  1,018  (1946-55)  as  compared  with  a  world  norm  of  1,045  boys 
per  1,000  girls  (69,  p.  113;  45,  part  I). 

If  Barbados  did  not  suffer  a  chronic  oversupply  of  labour,  the  age-structure 
of  the  population  would  be  extremely  favourable.  Although  births  generally 
declined  between  1905  and  1935,  substantially  diminishing  the  present  20-60 
age  group,  those  between  15  and  64  years  of  age  in  1955  none  the  less  con¬ 
stitute  60.3  per  cent  of  the  population  (1956)  (23,  122),  a  higher  proportion 
than  for  any  other  area  in  the  British  Caribbean  (Table  6),  and  much  higher 
than  for  Puerto  Rico  (56  per  cent).  The  proportion  of  people  over  65  is  also 
higher  in  Barbados  than  elsewhere  in  the  Caribbean,  6.2  per  cent  compared 
with  4.3  per  cent  for  the  whole  British  West  Indies  in  19^.* 

It  is  in  the  proportion  of  children  under  15  that  Barbados  is  deficient,  with 
only  33.2  per  cent  in  that  category  in  1946,*’  or  one-third  of  her  population, 
compared  with  41.5  per  cent  in  the  Windward  Islands  and  36.5  in  Jamaica. 
The  relative  paucity  of  children  in  Barbados  is  not  the  product  of  an  ageing 
and  stable  population,  as  in  much  of  western  Europe,  but  rather  of  the  high 
rate  of  infant  mortality  in  conjunction  with  low  mortalities  among  other  age 
groups.®  This  happy  state  of  affairs  will  not  long  endure,  however.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  children  15  or  younger  grew  by  14,300  between  1946  and  1955,  com¬ 
pared  with  an  increase  of  only  9,800  in  the  15-65  age  group.  By  1961  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  and  pre-school  age  will  probably  comprise  37.4  per  cent^  of 
the  island’s  population  (120,  p.  44.  95,  pp.  190-4),  and  will  shortly  be  in  a 
position  to  spark  a  higher  birth  rate  than  ever.  'The  demographic  expansion 
of  Barbados  may  have  just  begim. 

Race 

The  \’ast  majority  of  Barbadians  are  descended  from  slaves  brought  from 
Africa;  77.27  per  cent  are  called  black  (or  African)  by  the  1946  census  and 
17.55  per  cent  mixed  (or  coloured).  Though  there  is  considerable  difference 
between  the  two  groups  in  terms  of  prestige  and  economic  status,  the  lines 
separating  them  tend  to  blur. 

The  distinction  is  very  sharp,  however,  between  both  the  black  and  col¬ 
oured  groups  and  the  much  smaller  white  segment,  which  makes  up  only 
5.11  per  cent  of  the  population  (1946).  Whatever  the  extent  of  intermixture 
before  emancipation  —  and  it  must  have  been  considerable  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  large  coloured  population  —  such  unions  are  rare  today.  Barbados 

aBut  only  5.2  per  cent  in  1955. 

b34.7  per  cent  in  1955. 

cOne  reason  for  Barbados’  high  literacy  rate  —  93  per  cent  compared  with  76.6  per  cent 
for  the  rest  of  the  British  Caribbean  —  may  be  her  relatively  lifter  burden  of  supporting  and 
educating  children.  But  the  high  density  of  population  and  short  distances  to  schools,  together 
with  traditional  Barbadian  interest  in  education,  is  probably  more  responsible.  And  in  any 
event,  in  1891  Barbados  had  as  high  a  proportion  of  children  as  any  of  the  West  Indian  terri¬ 
tories. 

dXhis  calculation  takes  no  account  of  emigration. 
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is  generally  considered  most  rigid  of  the  British  West  Indies  with  respect 
to  colour  distinctions,  and  although  there  is  no  legal  discrimination,  social 
barriers  are  strong  and  enduring.  While  the  whites  no  longer  monopolize 
die  chief  administrative  posts  in  the  government,  they  own  almost  all  the 
estates  and  control  the  major  business  concerns. 

Small  as  the  white  minority  is  in  Barbados,  it  forms  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  total  population  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  Caribbean 
(Table  6).  Most  esteemed  by  the  whites  for  its  climate  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  Barbados  is  still  favoured  by  them  for  the  same  reason.  Many  Bar¬ 
badians  decide  to  settle  in  England  or  Canada  or  elsewhere  abroad,  only 
to  return  home  for  good  after  one  or  two  unsupportable  winters— or  summers 
—in  the  intemperate  zone. 


Table  6.  British  Caribbean:  Sex,  Age,  and  Literacy,  1946 


Territory 

Sex 

ratio 

%  aged 
15-44 

Sex  ratio 
ages  15-44 

%  of 
whites 

Sex  ratio 
of  whites 

%  of  illiterates 
in  population  over 
10  yrs.  of  age 

British  Caribbean 

932 

43.9 

924 

2.80 

936 

22.0 

Barbados 

801 

46.1 

845 

5.11 

777 

7.3 

Jamaica 

937 

47.1 

917 

1.12 

836 

23.9 

Trinidad 

1,005 

46.1 

996 

2.74 

1,044 

22.6 

Grenada 

785 

39.4 

685 

0.88 

1,009 

18.2 

St.  Vincent 

827 

40.2 

763 

3.09 

891 

18.9 

St.  Lucia 

905 

43.4 

902 

0.49 

1,030 

44.8 

Dominica 

879 

42.6 

864 

0.30 

1,185 

35.0 

Antigua 

836 

45.6 

865 

1.67 

878 

13.3 

St.  Kitts 

822 

45.6 

843 

2.00 

951 

14.6 

Montserrat 

798 

41.8 

795 

0.50 

868 

18.8 

Virgin  Is. 

937 

39.4 

968 

0.54 

1,333 

12.6 

British  Guiana 

985 

44.6 

976 

2.93 

944 

21.4 

British  Honduras 

942 

44.6 

885 

3.94 

951 

16.1 

Source:  Reference  (121). 


Everywhere  in  the  British  Caribbean  the  whites  exhibit  lower  birth  rates, 
fertility,  and  rates  of  natural  increase  than  all  other  elements  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  save  the  Chinese.  But  the  demographic  significance  of  Barbados’ 
whites  is  slight  at  best,  since  they  have  only  one-twentieth  of  the  local  popu¬ 
lation.  Of  greater  importance  is  the  absence  of  East  Indians,  who  make  up 
almost  half  the  population  of  British  Guiana  and  more  than  a  third  that  of 
Trinidad,  and  have  far  higher  fertility  rates  than  West  Indian  Creoles.  That 
Barbados  lacks  this  super-fertile  element  is  one  of  the  few  fortunate  aspects 
of  her  population  picture. 


Regional  Characteristics 

In  an  island  as  small  and  physically  homogeneous  as  Barbados,  one  would 
scarcely  expect  to  find  significant  regional  differences  in  population.  Only 
twenty-one  miles  long  by  fifteen  wide,  Barbados  boasts  more  miles  of  paved 
road  in  proportion  to  area  than  any  other  land  in  the  world.  Bridgetown,  the 
capital,  is  no  more  than  fourteen  miles  from  any  spot  on  the  island,  and  few 
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communities  are  isolated  from  urban  influence.  Strong  local  feeling  is  rare,- 
people  think  of  themselves  primarily  as  Barbadians  rather  than  as  natives  of 
a  particular  village  or  parish.  But  although  hucksters  throng  the  highways, 
and  thousands  commute  daily  to  Bridgetown  by  bus  or  bicycle  from  neigh¬ 
bouring  St.  Michael  and  Clurist  Church,  many  people  in  the  rural  parishes 
rarely  venture  more  than  a  few  miles  from  home.  The  restless  emigrant  is 
better  known,  because  he  comes  more  into  contact  with  the  world  and  is 
more  vocal,  than  his  stay-at-home  compatriot.  More  typical  than  the  traveller 
is  the  resident,  say,  of  St.  Phihp,  who  has  never  seen  the  other  side  of  “the 
world”  —  i.e.,  the  parish  of  St.  Lucy  (8,  1951-2,  p.  14;  68,  pp.  155-6.  S^ 
Map  1). 

Most  of  Barbados  is  a  series  of  gentle  undulating  plains,  broken  at  intervals 
by  ravines  and  caves  and  by  the  vertical  coral  cliffs  which  ascend  the  island 
from  west  to  east,  culminating  in  Mt.  Hillaby  (1,104  ft.).  But  the  island  is 
much  more  varied  than  it  at  first  appears.  Significant  differences  in  rainfall 
depend  primarily  on  altitude  and  on  location  with  respect  to  the  prevailing 
northeast  and  southeast  trades;  soils  also  vary  greatly,  even  though  over  six- 
sevenths  of  the  island  they  derive  from  the  underlying  coral  limestone.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  central  and  eastern  parishes  (St.  George,  St  Thomas,  St 
Joseph,  and  St  John)  boast  high  and  fairly  continuous  and  dependable  rain¬ 
fall  without  a  long  dry  season,  and  red  or  thick  black  soil.  This  is  the  most 
productive  part  of  the  island  (47,  60,  106,  Ch.  11),  and  also  the  most  tied  up 
in  great  sugar  plantations:  in  these  four  parishes  estates  of  between  100  and 
1,000  acres  occupy  90  per  cent  of  the  farmland  (Table  7).  The  drier,  thinner- 
soiled,  more  remote  north  (St  Lucy)  and  southeast  (St  Phihp),  which  often 
suffer  severe  droughts,  are  more  given  over  to  peasant  agriculture  and  less 
used  for  sugar.  While  cane  is  reaped  every  year  on  at  least  one-third  of  the 
area  of  each  parish,  only  the  central,  moister  parishes  have  more  than  half 


Table  7.  Barbados:  Farming  and  Agriculture,  by  Parish,  1946 


ft  farmland 
in  estates 
100  acres 
or  larger 

%  farmland 
in  sugar 
cane 
(mature) 

%  parish 
in  cane 
reaped 

Tons  of* 
cane  per 

acre  cut 
195a-M 
aver. 

%  parish 
in  farm* 
land 

%  popula-  % 
tion  in  on 
agricul¬ 
ture 

living 

farms 

Island 

84.5 

46.2 

38.5 

35.0 

83.2 

27.6 

13.2 

St.  Michael 

68.4 

51.3 

32.4 

33.3 

63.1 

6.7 

5.2 

Christ  Church 

77.9 

47.4 

36.3 

32.8 

76.6 

25.5 

15.4 

St.  Philip 

81.0 

35.1 

32.5 

32.3 

92.7 

44.5 

25.6 

St.  George 

83.3 

61.0 

50.4 

36.9 

82.7 

43.5 

18.3 

St.  Thomas 

89.7 

49.9 

45.2 

35.4 

90.6 

52.75 

17.2 

St.  James 

87.4 

44.2 

37.9 

31.4 

85.9 

33.5 

9.6 

St.  John 

92.0 

58.0 

49.8 

38.6 

85.9 

51.0 

11.5 

St.  Joseph 

87.1 

51.6 

45.1 

32.5 

87.4 

49.1 

16.5 

St.  Andrew 

76.9 

43.7 

32.9 

29.5 

75.2 

53.4 

40.8 

St.  Peter 

90.3 

35.3 

33.0 

34.7 

93.6 

45.2 

15.4 

St.  Lucy 

80.8 

40.0 

33.2 

30.9 

83.0 

47.6 

23.5 

*  Ratoon  yields 

averaged  with  plant  cane 

yields  in  a 

ratio  of  2  to 

1;  computed  from  Ref. 

47,  p.  8. 

Table  N. 

Source  of  other  data:  References  121,  Tables  1,  4,  7;  122,  p.  xzzvii.  Table  G. 
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their  farmland  at  a  time  in  mature  cane.  These  central  parishes  also  produce 
the  highest  yields  per  acre  (Table  7). 

Completely  different  from  the  rest  of  the  island  is  the  non-coral  Scotland 
District  of  the  northeast  —  St.  Andrew  and  northern  St  Joseph  —  where  fertile 


Map  2.  Barbados:  Distribution  of  Population,  1946. 
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]^)Ockets  alternate  with  steep  slopes  of  sand  and  clay  highly  susceptible  to 
erosion.  St.  Andrew  is  the  only  rural  parish  with  less  than  four-fifths  farm¬ 
land,  yet  it  has  the  highest  proportion  of  people  in  agriculture  (Table  7). 

Finally,  Bridgetown  and  its  suburbs  in  St.  Michael,  Christ  Church,  and  St. 
James  together  make  up  an  “urban”  area  which  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
“coimtry”. 

Population  Distribution  and  Settlement  Patterns 

Most  of  these  differences  are  reflected  in  the  map  of  population  distribu¬ 
tion  (Map  2).*  At  one  extreme,  about  a  third  of  the  population  (roughly 
85,000  people)  is  crowded  into  Bridgetown  and  its  suburbs  and  Speights- 
town  on  the  northwest  coast,  with  densities  ranging  from  10,000  to  20,000  per 
square  mile  —  much  more  crowded  horizontally  than  New  York  City.  Urban 
influence  extends  also  to  western  Christ  Church  and  northeast  St.  Michael, 
where  live  many  who  work  in  Bridgetown. 

Even  in  rural  districts,  however,  population  densities  average  above  1,000 
per  square  mile.  There  are  two  or  three  people  per  acre  along  the  leeward 
coast  and  in  the  central  parishes.  Even  in  the  least  crowded  areas,  however 
—  the  Scotland  District  in  St.  Andrew,  northern  St.  Lucy,  most  remote  from 
Bridgetown,  and  arid  eastern  St.  Philip  —  densities  run  little  below  one  per¬ 
son  per  acre. 

The  disparities  in  density  are  probably  less  great  than  the  map,  which  is 
based  upon  the  location  of  dwellings,  might  indicate,  because  many  people 
work  several  miles  away  from  where  they  live.  Parts  of  St.  John,  St.  George,  and 
St.  Joseph  that  are  covered  with  cane  fields  and  estate  residence  show  up  as 
practically  devoid  of  population,  though  they  support  thousands  of  workers 
from  the  tenantries  and  villages  round  about.  In  such  areas  settlement  is 
characteristically  strongly  nucleated.  The  factories  and  the  residences  of  the 
owners  and  managers  are  generally  isolated,  along  with  their  gardens,  out¬ 
buildings,  and  mills,  behind  walls  or  trees  and  shrubs,  some  distance  from 
the  villages  of  the  workers,  whether  they  are  tenants  or  not.  The  small 
houses  of  the  people  cluster  in  villages  in  a  comer  of  the  estate,  on  a  strip 
of  rocky  “rab”  land,  or  along  the  highway,  occasionally  two  or  three  deep 
but  usually  strung  out  singly  on  both  sides  of  the  white  coral  roads.  Isolated 
or  dispersed  settlement  is  very  rare,  and  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  lives  on  farms  (Table  7).  The  villages,  which  focus  around  crossroads 
where  a  few  shops,  a  street  lamp,  and  maybe  a  chapel  are  to  be  found,  are 
extraordinarily  compact;  houses  touch,  or  almost  touch,  and  many  have  only 
a  few  square  yards  for  a  yard  or  a  garden.  This  extreme  degree  of  clustering, 
together  ^vith  the  tendency  of  the  people  to  place  their  houses  directly  on 
the  highways,  sometimes  gives  one  the  impression  that  Barbados  is  a  con- 

aNo  accurate  large-scale  map  of  Barbados  existed  at  the  time  of  the  1946  census,  hut  one 
has  since  been  published  at  a  scale  of  1:10,000  (18  sheets;  Directorate  of  Colonial  Survey, 
1955-56).  The  dot  map  of  population  (Map  2)  is  based  upon  the  distribution  of  dwellings 
as  shown  on  this  map  within  each  of  the  280  enumeration  sub-districts  of  the  1946  Census, 
bounded  as  described  in  the  Supplement  to  Official  Gazette,  April  1,  1946. 
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tinuous  village.  Most  of  Barbados’  rural  communities  are  remarkably  urban. 
A  characteristic  description  is  that  “Barbados  is  a  city,  where  sugar  grows 
in  the  subturbs.” 


In  the  arid  and  less  fertile  parts  of  the  island,  where  more  of  the  land  is 
in  the  hands  of  small  holders,  settlement  patterns  are  quite  difiFerent.  A  much 
higher  proportion  of  the  population  in  St.  Philip,  St.  Andrew,  and  St  Lucy 
lives  on  farms  than  is  the  case  in  the  better  sugar  cane  parishes  (Table  7). 
Houses  still  cluster  along  roads,  but  in  place  of  the  nucleated  tenantries,  dwel¬ 
lings  are  often  scattered  at  random  over  the  landscape,  facing  any  which  way, 
and  at  considerable  distances  from  their  nearest  neighbours.  Only  the  wind¬ 
ward  coast  itself  is  shunned,  even  by  fishermen. 

House  Ownership,  Size,  and  Number  of  Inhabitants 

Almost  nine  out  of  ten  houses  in  Barbados  are  of  wood,  chiefly  Canadian 
pine.  Coral  stone  is  prominent  in  public  buildings  and  upper  and  middle  class 
homes,  but  used  very  little  in  the  poorer  ones,  except  as  foundations.  Trash 
houses  are  rarer  than  in  most  other  West  Indian  islands,  mainly  because  palm 
is  not  available.  The  wooden  chattel  houses  are  short-lived  and  flimsy— more 
than  1,000  were  destroyed  and  15,000  damaged  by  the  1955  hurricane— but 
tliey  are  cheap  to  construct  and  easy  to  move,  an  important  consideration 
in  view  of  the  prevailing  insecurity  of  land  tenure.  Most  of  them  are  small, 
14  to  18  feet  long  by  8  to  10  feet  wide;  two  fifths  of  Barbadian  dwellings 
are  two-room  affairs,  another  fifth  one-room,  less  than  a  tenth  have  more 
than  four  rooms  (122,  p.  xiv;  11,  65).  Nevertheless,  Barbados’  tiny  box  houses 
are  on  the  whole  better  kept  and  neater  in  appearance  than  those  of  the 
smne  type  elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies. 


Table  8.  Barbados:  Housing,  Ownership  and  Rental 
( Percentages ) 


Householders 
owning  houses 

Householders 
owning  houses 
on  rented  land 

Householders 
owning  house 
and  land 

Houseowners 
also  owning 
house  sites 

Island 

77.2 

46.7 

30.5 

39.5 

Bridgetown 

38.2 

26.6 

11.7 

31 

St.  Michael 

73.7 

48.2 

25.5 

30 

Christ  Church 

80.4 

41.9 

38.5 

45 

St.  Philip 

87.6 

51.3 

36.2 

41 

St.  George 

88.2 

59.9 

28.3 

32 

St.  Thomas 

84.0 

55.4 

28.6 

34 

St.  James 

85.5 

37.9 

47.7 

56 

St.  John 

90.3 

68.5 

21.8 

24 

St.  Joseph 

84.5 

57.9 

26.6 

31 

St.  Andrew 

90.7 

50.4 

40.2 

44 

St.  Peter 

82.4 

43.1 

39.2 

48 

St.  Lucy 

81.6 

28.8 

52.8 

65 

J  - 


Source:  Calculated  from  Reference  133,  p.  xv,  Table  J. 


For  most  Barbadians,  size  is  less  important  than  ownership.  “  ‘A  man  ain’t 
a  man’,  emphasizes  one  of  George  Lamming’s  characters,  ‘till  he  can  call 
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the  house  he  live  in  my  own.  And  it  ain’t  matter  how  small  it  be  once  you 
can  call  it  my  own  house.’  ”  And  another  adds:  “  Take  a  look  all  roimd,  and 
poor  and  poverty-stricken  as  we  all  look,  there  ain’t  many  a  one  who  ain’t 
own  the  little  hovel  he  live  in.’”  (68,  p.  240).  All  over  the  island  except  in 
Bridgetown  most  people  own  their  homes  (Table  8). 

On  the  other  hand,  they  usually  rent  the  land  beneath  their  houses,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  central  parishes  (Table  8).  Paradoxically,  the  highest  inci¬ 
dence  of  land  ownership  is  in  remote  St.  Lucy,  in  St.  James  on  the  leeward 
coast— an  area  of  poor  soils— and  in  arid  St.  Philip  and  Christ  Church  (Table 
8).  The  fact  that  twice  as  many  householders  in  St.  Andrew  and  St  Lucy 
own  land  as  in  St.  George  and  St.  Thomas  does  not  indicate  greater  affluence 
among  the  former,  but  rather  the  greater  availability  of  land  in  the  poorer 
parishes. 

With  respect  to  housing  conditions,  the  more  remote  rural  areas  are  the 
most  distressed  areas.  In  an  unbroken  strip  along  the  windward  coast  from 
St.  Lucy  to  St.  Philip,  over  half  the  population  lives  more  than  two  to  a 
room,  while  Bridgetown  and  its  environs  have  fewer  than  one  and  a  half 
persons  per  room  (Table  9).  The  most  common  type  of  household  arrange¬ 
ment  over  the  island  as  a  whole  is  four  persons  in  a  two-room  house.  TTiis 


Table  9.  Bahbados:  Persons  Per  House,  Room,  and  Household,  by  Parish,  1946 


Persons  per 

Persons  per* 

%  living  6  and 

%  in  households 

room,  ave. 

house,  mode 

over  in  room 

of  8  or  more 

Island 

1.55 

5.9 

22.3 

Bridgetown 

1.36 

2 

5.5 

15 

St.  Michael 

1.45 

4 

5.6 

19 

Christ  Church 

1.52 

4 

6.5 

23 

St.  Philip 

1.69 

4 

7.1 

28 

St.  George 

1.58 

4 

3.8 

24 

St.  Thomas 

1.71 

4 

8.4 

22 

St.  James 

1.49 

4 

3.8 

22 

St.  John 

1.92 

7 

10.8 

33 

St.  Joseph 

1.71 

6 

5.0 

28 

St.  Andrew 

1.86 

5 

5.6 

33 

St.  Peter 

1.61 

4 

6.2 

20 

St.  Lucy 

1.69 

6 

4.5 

23 

•Most  common 

household  size :  two 

-room  house  in  all 

parishes,  one-room  house 

in  Bridgetown. 

Source:  Calculated  from  Reference 

122.  Tables  8,  9, 

11,  13,  6,  and  pp.  vii. 

zii. 

is  crowded  enough;*  but  away  from  Bridgetown,  between  St.  Lucy  and  St. 
John,  the  mode  is  five  to  seven  persons  in  a  two-room  house,  and  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  John  live  five  or  more  to  a  room.  Room 
density  is  thus  inversely  proportional  to  areal  density  of  population.  It  is 
directly  related,  however,  to  family  size,  which  averages  little  more  than 

aThe  1946  census  listed  2,382  Barbadians,  or  1.25  per  cent  of  the  population,  as  living 
eight  or  more  to  a  room,  and  650  who  lived  ten  or  more  to  a  room  (122,  Table  9).  However, 
the  other  British  Caribbean  territories  are  all  more  crowded  in  this  respect.  Barbados  has  an 
average  of  1.55  persons  per  room;  the  rest  range  from  Trinidad  with  1.77  to  Grenada  with 
2.11.  One-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Antigua  and  British  Honduras,  and  17.2  per  cent  of  the 
British  Caribbean  as  a  whole,  live  four  or  more  to  a  room,  but  only  9.4  per  cent  of  Barbadians 
are  as  severely  crowded  as  this  (120,  pp.  11,  12,  92).  In  Puerto  Rico,  76  per  cent  of  the 
population  lives  three  or  more  to  a  room,  39  per  cent  five  or  more  (99). 
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diree  in  the  Bridgetown  area  and  almost  five  along  the  windward  coast  — 
one-third  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  John  live  in  households  of  eight  or  more 
(Table  9).  Crowding  of  this  sort,  which  is  hardly  compensated  for  by  more 
open  space  around  settlements,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  spread  of  disease. 

Parish  Population  Changes 

The  twentieth  century  has  accentuated  regional  differences  in  population 
density.  In  1891  people  were  much  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  island 
than  now.  The  highest  and  lowest  rural  densities  in  1891  were  963  and  637 
per  square  mile;  in  1946  the  extremes  were  1,116  and  552.5  (Table  10).  The 
mean  parish  deviation  had  increased  from  90  to  160  persons  per  square  mile. 

It  is  the  western  parishes,  St.  Michael,  Christ  Church  and  St.  James,  that 
have  gained  at  the  expense  of  those  most  distant  from  Bridgetown.  The 
whole  windward  tier  from  St.  Lucy  through  St.  Philip  actually  lost  popu¬ 
lation  over  the  half  century.  During  the  period  (1904-21)  of  heavy  emigra¬ 
tion,  however,  St.  George  and  St.  Thomas  suffered  losses  as  great  as  any, 
and  St.  Andrew  lost  only  a  small  proportion  of  its  population  (Table  10).  The 
quarter  of  a  century  after  1921  is  much  more  responsible  for  the  present  pic¬ 
ture.  During  this  period,  despite  the  virtual  suspension  of  emigration,  St. 
Andrew  lost  population  while  the  western  parishes  gained  from  20  to  50  per 
cent  (Table  10). 

The  growdi  of  St.  Michael  outside  of  Bridgetown  has  been  most  spectacular; 
the  population  of  the  parish  has  jumped  more  than  450  per  cent  since  1844. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  city  of  Bridgetown  has  declined  until  recently  and  has 
little  more  than  half  the  32,000  persons  per  square  mile  it  had  in  1871.  Crowd¬ 
ed  though  it  may  seem,  Bridgetown  is  a  far  cleaner  and  healthier  place  than  it 
was  in  earlier  centuries,  when  periodic  epidemics  took  heavy  tolls.  It  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  crowded  and  more  sanitary  than  some  of  its  sister  capitals, 
Kingston  (Jamaica),  Kingstown  (St.  Vincent),  and  Basseterre  (St.  Kitts). 

Regional  Fertility  and  Mortality  and  Inter-Parish  Migration 

The  higher  densities  in  the  west,  the  recent  growth  of  the  Bridgetown  area 
and  the  decline  of  the  rural  parishes  cannot  be  explained  by  births  and  deaths. 
On  the  contrary,  the  windward  parishes  have  sustained  average  annual  natural 
increases  of  1.5  per  cent  since  1921,  while  the  Bridgetown-dominated  parishes 
added  less  than  1  per  cent  annually®.  And  the  greater  rate  of  increase  in  the 
east  and  the  north  has  continued  since  the  1946  census  (Table  10). 


•These  figures,  like  those  for  birth  and  death  rates  which  follow,  are  calculated  from 
births  and  deaths  registered  between  1921  and  1946,  using  as  a  base  the  first  quartile  between 
the  census  figures  for  the  two  dates:  165,780  (this  is  also  the  population  for  the  median  year 
1933).  These  yield  island  rates  departing  from  the  true  averages  as  follows: 


Birth 

Death 

Natural 

Increase 

Twenty-five  year  average  rate 

33.2 

24.4 

8.8 

Rate  based  on  first  quartile  pop. 

33.3 

24.0 

9.3 

If  the  median  population  is  used  as  the  base  the  errors  would  be  far  greater,  particularly  in 
fast-growing  St.  Michael  and  Christ  Church  where  it  yields  birth  and  death  rate*  *hat  are  much 
too  low, 


S  .  I 


f 


*Per  cent  of  working  women.  fSee  Table  10. 

Souroet:  Reference  122,  p.  xxi.  Table  E,  p.  xx,  p.  xix.  Table  C,  p.  Barli.  Table  G,  Tables  20, 
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Both  higher  birth  rates  and  lower  death  rates  have  contributed  to  the  M 

greater  natural  increase  away  from  Bridgetown  (Table  10).  Urban  Christ  gro'^ 

Church  and  St.  Michael  fall  markedly  below  the  average  birth  rate,  while  the  As  ' 
whole  windward  tier  (along  with  wealthy,  white-dominated  Christ  Church), 
has  considerably  lower  death  rates  than  the  rest  of  the  island.  acco 

pari! 
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Migration,  rather  than  difiFerences  in  fertility  and  mortality,  explains  the 
growth  of  the  Bridgetown  area  and  the  decline  of  the  more  remote  parishes. 
As  Table  10  shows,  between  1921  and  1946  only  St.  Michael  and  Christ 
CJhurch  gained  through  internal  migration.  Movement  into  these  two  parishes 
accounted  for  84  per  cent  of  all  net  migration  within  the  island.  The  other 
parishes  all  lost,  the  northeastern  fringe  most  heavily.  St.  Andrew,  St.  Lucy, 


Map  4.  Barbados:  Whites,  Proportion  of  Total  Populations,  194B, 
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St.  John,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Philip,  and  St.  Peter  lost  inside  Barbados  a  total  of 
17,298  persons,  37  per  cent  of  their  1946  population. 

In  contrast  to  the  predominantly  male  character  of  out-of -island  emigrants, 
those  who  left  the  rural  parishes  for  Bridgetown  and  the  suburbs  were  mainly 
women,  lured  by  the  hope  of  escape  from  field  labour  and  by  the  promise  or 
expectation  of  domestic  service.  Of  the  19,768  immigrants  to  St.  Michael, 
12,148  were  women.  .  '  *  ^ 

Regional  Differences  in  Sex,  Age  and  Race 

The  effect  of  inter-parish  migration  shows  up  in  the  1946  sex  ratios:  738 
for  the  “urban”  areas,  840  for  the  rural  parishes.  The  map  of  sex  ratios  for 
those  aged  15-44  matches  that  for  internal  migration  (Table  11);  St.  Andrew 
has  the  nearest  balance  between  the  sexes,  followed  by  St.  John,  St.  Joseph 
and  St.  Philip  (see  also  Map  3).  The  most  densely  populated  areas  have,  in 
general,  the  greatest  preponderance  of  women.  How  these  surplus  women 
make  their  living  is  clear  from  Table  11;  more  than  one  third  of  the  working 
women  in  St.  Michael  and  Christ  Church  were  domestic  servants,  while  St. 
Andrew  provided  similar  opportunities  for  fewer  than  a  tenth  of  its  female 
wage-earners. 

Age  differences  from  parish  to  parish  were  also  striking.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  search  for  employment  and  the  differences  in  birth  and  death 
rates,  Bridgetown  and  St.  Michael  had  the  highest  proportion  of  persons 
aged  15-44,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Philip  and  St.  Lucy  the  lowest  (Table  11).  These 
rural  parishes  had  the  greatest  proportion  of  children.  Thus  St.  Michael  had 
almost  two  adults  of  working  age  for  every  child,  while  in  St.  Andrew  the 
ratio  was  one  to  one.  But  the  urban  area  had  a  higher  proportion  of  old  people 
than  the  rural  parishes.  The  median  age  consequently  ranged  from  18  in  St. 
•Andrew  up  to  27  in  St.  Michael  (Table  11).  For  this  broad  range  inter-island 
movement  is  primarily  responsible,  differential  mortality  and  natality  only 
secondarily. 

Although  all  parts  of  the  island  had  more  females  than  males,  sex  ratios  for 
certain  age  groups  were  highly  anomalous  in  some  parishes.  Only  St.  Michael 
and  St.  Peter  had  more  boys  than  girls  aged  0  to  4;  but  in  the  5  to  9  bracket 
six  parishes  showed  an  excess  of  boys.  Moreover,  in  St.  Andrew  this  surplus 
of  lx)ys  persisted  through  age  19;  in  the  years  7  to  15,  inclusive,  the  sex  ratio 
was  117  (122,  Table  22).  It  is  unlikely  that  young  boys  are  more  resistant  to 
disease  than  girls,  or  that  girls  (of  this  age)  went  to  Bridgetown;  perhaps 
the  girls  receive  less  attention  and  care.“ 

Another  clue  to  regional  differences  is  the  distribution  of  races  in  the  island 
("Map  4).  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  9,839  whites  lived  in  Bridgetown  and 
suburban  St.  Michael  and  Christ  Church,  where  they  comprised  a  tenth  of 
the  total  population  —  in  subvuban  Christ  Church  more  than  a  quarter.  No¬ 
where  else  but  in  coastal  St.  John  and  St.  Joseph  did  the  white  population 

all!  St.  James  the  sex  ratio  rises  from  97  in  the  0-4  age  bracket  to  108  in  the  5-9,  io 
St.  Andrew  from  97  among  ages  0-6  to  117  among  ages  7-15  {122,  Table  22). 
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exceed  the  island  average  of  5.1  per  cent;  and  in  St.  Lucy,  St.  Andrew,  St 

George  and  St.  Thomas  whites  made  up  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  population. 
Fertile  St.  George  had  fewer  whites  proportionately  than  St.  Andrew,  with 
its  remnants  of  “Redlegs”  (122,  Table  19). 

Also  prominent  are  regional  differences  in  the  sex  latio  of  the  white  popula¬ 
tion.  Where  the  whites  are  weakest  proportionally,  and  farthest  from  Bridge¬ 
town,  the  proportion  of  males  is  liigher  than  elsewhere.  Thus  although  the 
whites  as  a  whole  had  a  lower  sex  ratio  —  777  —  than  the  island  average  of 
801,  the  five  parishes  with  the  lowest  proportion  of  whites  also  had  more 
white  males  than  females*  (Table  12). 

Table  12.  Barbados:  Whites,  Proportion  op  Population  and  Sex  Ratios,  1946,  by  Parish 


Por  cent  of  whites  White  sex  ratiosi 

in  population  men  per  1000  women 


Island 

5.1 

777 

Bridgetown 

10.4 

645 

St.  Michael 

5.6 

701 

Christ  Church 

9.9 

755 

St.  Philip 

2.7 

990 

St.  George 

1.7 

1,292 

St.  Thomas 

1.9 

1,500 

St.  James 

2.8 

939 

St.  John 

5.6 

1,074 

St.  Joseph 

3.8 

753 

St.  Andrew 

1.6 

1,138 

St.  Peter 

2.6 

903 

St.  Lucy 

1.1 

1,205 

Source:  Calculated 

from  Ref. 

123,  p.  xvii.  Table  A,  and 

Table  19. 

Table  13. 

BaK 

BADOS: 

Illegitimacy,  Illiteracy,  Infant  Mortality, 

AND  Poor  Law 

Medical  Assistance, 

BY  Parish 

Per 

cent 

Per  cent 

Aver. 

Per  cent  of 

illegitimate 

Illiteracy  over 

infant 

population 

births,  1952-56  age  10,  1946 

mortality 

receiving  poor 

rate.  1951-55 

law  medical 

aid.  1955-56 

Island 

61.2 

7.29 

132.8 

7.1 

St.  Micliael 

65.0 

3.87 

139 

8.0 

Christ  Church 

56.5 

5.39 

95 

5.5 

St.  Philip 

56.7 

8.04 

123 

11.2 

St.  George 

58.4 

11.79 

139 

1.2 

St.  Thomas 

67.5 

15.24 

128 

4.3 

St.  James 

57.8 

6.37 

145 

2.5 

St.  John 

58.7 

10.21 

154 

18.1 

St.  Joseph 

61.7 

15.16 

168 

8.2 

St.  Andrew 

47.3 

15.40 

142 

8.0 

St.  Peter 

62.9 

10.41 

1.50 

5.6 

St.  Lucy 

61.8 

10.14 

141 

7.6 

Sources:  References  6,  20,  and  122,  Table  38. 


aThe  relative  dominance  of  white  males  in  areas  where  whites  arc  scarcest  is  not  merely 
a  local  Barbadian  lAenomenon;  it  is  characteristic  of  the  British  Caribbean  in  general.  Thus 
Barbados,  with  the  highest  proportion  of  whites  in  the  British  Caribbean,  5.11  per  cent,  had 
the  lowest  sex  ratio  for  whites,  777;  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  Dominica  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  with  0.30  and  0.56  per  cent  of  their  populations  white,  had  white  sex  ratios  of  1,185 
and  1,333  resiiectively  (120,  Table  5).  The  coefficient  of  correlation  for  the  thirteen  British 
Wost  Indian  colonies  is  .52,  slightly  below  the  5  per  cent  level  of  reliability. 
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Two  Other  indices  throw  all  these  regional  diflferences  in  Barbados  into 
sharp  relief:  illiteracy  and  infant  mortality.  Despite  the  fact  that  their  schools 
are  more  crowded,  the  “urban”  parishes  exhibit  less  ilhteracy  than  the  rest 
of  the  island  (Table  13);  St.  Andrew,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Thomas  have  three 
times  as  many  ilhterates  in  proportion  to  their  populations®. 

Variations  in  infant  mortality  are  even  more  striking.  One  infant  out  of  six 
dies  in  St.  Joseph  and  St.  John;  in  Christ  Church  the  rate  is  less  than  one  out  of 
ten,  in  St.  Phihp,  one  out  of  eight  (Table  13).  The  urban  areas  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  benefit  from  better  sanitation  and  the  greater  availability  of  hospital, 
medical,  and  midwifery  services.  But  the  correlation  between  infant  mortahty 
and  ilhteracy  and  high  birth  rates  and  over-crowding  in  rooms  and  houses 
is  also  very  high.  The  fact  that  all  of  these  indices  of  backwardness  and 
poverty  and  distress  are  inversely  proportional  to  population  density  serves 
to  emphasize  that  Barbados’  population  problems  are  island-wide. 

Resource  Potentialities 

“Twus  more  people  in  this  island',”  relates  the  Old  Man  in  George 
Lamming’s  novel,  “  ‘than  the  Ian’  could  hold  or  the  law  allow.’  ”  But  perhaps 
there  is  some  way  the  land  can  be  made  to  hold  them  all,  or  at  least  to  sup¬ 
port  more  of  them  than  it  does  at  present.  Searching  solutions  to  the  problem 
of  over-population,  a  1954  joint  legislative  committee  first  considered  possible 
ways  of  increasing  the  island’s  resources,  “thereby  raising  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  for  the  present  population”  (68,  p.  86;  17,  p.  2). 

Sugar  • 

“In  the  long  run,”  decided  the  architects  of  Barbados’  Ten-Year  Develop¬ 
ment  plan  in  1946,  “everything  brings  us  back  to  sugar;  sugar  is  the  life  blood 
of  the  island!”  (4,  p.  11).  And  an  agricultural  survey  noted  that  “this  one- 
crop  economy  has  lasted  for  three  hundred  years  without  any  apparent 
deterioration  in  the  fertility  of  the  land”  (57,  p.  iv).  Since  sugar  and  its  by¬ 
products  account  for  more  than  95  per  cent  of  Barbados’  exports,  and  45 
per  cent  of  the  gross  domestic  product  (1951-55)  (53,  33,  23,  25),  and  since 
Barbadians  have  so  long  produced  it  successfully,  it  is  logical  to  look  first  to 
this  crop  for  a  way  out  of  the  economic  predicament.  Can  production  be  in¬ 
creased?  Can  more  labour  be  employed  on  the  estates  or  on  small  holdings? 
If  she  can  produce  it,  could  Barbados  profitably  sell  more  sugar? 

Thanks  to  an  island  cane-breeding  programme  begun  in  1888,  the  work  of 
the  British  West  Indies  Central  Sugar  Cane  Breeding  Station  since  1932,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  planters,  Barbados  has  tripled  its  production  of  sugar 
in  a  generation,  from  an  annual  average  of  55,000  tons  in  1920-24  to  an  average 
of  171,000  in  1953-57  and  a  record  203,000  tons  in  1957  (47,  107, 106,  Ch.  vii).*’ 

aSince  illiteracy  is  everywhere  higher  among  adults  than  among  children  of  school  age, 
these  regional  differences  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  1946  educational  situation. 

bProduction  reached  51,000  tons  in  1886-90,  but  diseases  attacked  the  Bourbon  cane  in 

the  1890’i. 
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What  are  the  prospects  for  continuing  this  remarkable  increase?  Less  than 
80,000  of  Barbados’  106,470  acres,  including  sour  grass  pasture,  are  arable, 
and  about  60,000  are  devoted  to  cane.  The  acreage  of  cane  reaped  has  grown 
from  40,000  in  1947-49  to  47,000  in  1956-57,  but  mostly  by  more  eflBcient  use 
of  cane  land  formerly  fallow  (47,  pp.  1-3).  The  Joint  Committee  on  Over- 
Population  deplored  “the  fact  that  productive  land  is  still  being  used  for 
housing  purposes,”  but  engrossment  of  arable  land  for  living  space  is  bound 
to  continue  as  the  population  grows.  And  the  Committee  conceded  that  at 
best  “there  is  little  additional  land  which  can  be  considered  suitable  for 
growing  cane”  (17,  pp.  1-2). 

Much  more  important  than  additional  acreage  has  been  the  increase  in  the 
yield  of  sugar  cane,  which  in  1957  averaged  about  forty  tons,  yielding  4.3 
tons  of  sugar  per  acre.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  means  of  (a)  varietal 
research,  and  the  breeding,  genetic  standardization,  and  distribution  of 
sweeter,  heavier,  and  more  disease-  and  pest-resistant  cane  than  the  old 
Bourbon  type  that  succumbed  to  disease  in  the  1890’s;  (b)  increased  under¬ 
standing  and  use  of  fertilizer,  especially  sulphate  of  ammonia;  (c)  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  virtually  all  diseases  and  pests  save  root  mealy  bug;  (d)  improve¬ 
ments  in  soil  cultivation,  especially  better  tillage  with  heavy  tractors;  (e) 
the  elimination  of  numerous  small  mills  and  their  replacement  by  a  few  ( now 
twenty)  larger,  more  eflBcient  factories;  and  (f)  improvements  in  cultural 
and  manurial  practices  which  have  enabled  the  smallholders— who  account 
for  16  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  —  to  produce  yields  not  far  below  those  of 
the  estates  (7,  47,  107).  The  sugar  industry  is  confident  of  further  improve¬ 
ments  —  especially  in  sucrose  content:  nine  tons  of  cane  are  still  required 
to  produce  a  ton  of  sugar  —  as  cytogenetic  work  and  pure-line  breeding 
continue. 

Sugar  production  in  Barbados  is  closely  related  to  the  amount  and  the 
reliability  of  rainfall  (see  chart  in  7,  19M-54),  and  the  phenomenal  sugar 
yields  of  the  past  few  years  are,  indeed,  due  in  large  part  to  adequate  and 
well-distribut^  rainfall.  There  has  therefore  been  much  talk  and  some  trial 
of  irrigation.  Pumping  is  expensive,  however;  irrigation  is  practicable  only 
in  certain  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  total  amount  of  water  available  is 
strictly  limited,  in  the  long  run,  by  the  rainfall.  Precipitation  ranges  from  40 
to  90  inches  over  the  island  as  a  whole,  with  extreme  annual  departures  from 
the  mean,  and  is  just  about  adequate  for  increasing  domestic  water  needs. 
While  irrigation  can  provide  protection  against  drought  years,  it  can  hardly 
raise  the  potential  yield  above  its  present  level.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  produc¬ 
tion  can  indefinitely  keep  pace  with  population  (17,  p.  2). 

“Estate  owners,”  according  to  the  Inspector-General  of  Agriculture  in  1941, 
“are  so  well  aware”  of  the  problem  of  unemployment  “that  they  resist  as  far 
as  possible  the  tendency  towards  mechanization.”  He  feared,  however,  that 
“higher  wages  and  intense  competition  .  .  .  may  render  almost  inevitable  a 
move  towards  increasing  use  of  labour-saving  devices”  (5,  pp.  4-5).  His  fears 
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are  being  realized  all  the  time.  Most  of  the  remaining  25,000  sugar  estate 
workers  are  under-employed  half  the  year;  further  mechanization  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  notably  bulk-loading  of  sugar,  will  eliminate  still  more  jobs.  What¬ 
ever  profits  the  industry  realizes,  therefore,  will  benefit  a  smaller  and  smaller 
section  of  the  community. 

Even  if  Barbados  does  produce  more  sugar,  it  may  not  avail  her  much. 
She  consumes  only  10,000  tons  herself,  and  has  already  reached  the  export 
quota  of  163,000  tons  allowed  her  under  the  International  and  Conunon- 
wealth  Sugar  agreements.  Until  1956,  the  guaranteed  support  price  was  20 
to  30  per  cent  higher  than  the  free  —  largely  Cuban  —  market,  in  which 
Barbados  could  not  possibly  compete.  The  scarcity  of  Cuban  sugar  is  not 
likely  to  last,  nor  can  Barbados  expect  new  or  increased  demands  for  sugar 
in  the  immediate  future.  For  all  these  reasons,  increased  production  offers 
only  a  partial  solution  to  the  resource  problem,  at  least  until  new  uses,  per¬ 
haps  in  plastics,  are  developed  for  sugar. 

Other  Crops 

“It  is  unlikely  that  any  other  export  crop  can  be  found,”  wrote  one  authority 
in  1941,  “which  will  give  as  much  employment,  as  big  an  economic  retmm, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  be  suited  to  the  prevailing  climatic  conditions”  (5, 
p.  16).“  Barbados’  only  other  export  crop  is  sea  island  cotton,  grown  on  a  few 
score  arid  acres  in  St.  Philip.  Interest  in  cotton  is  steadily  waning,  partly  as  a 
result  of  extensive  damage  by  insects;  45  acres  in  1954-55  yielded  an  average 
of  only  275  pounds  per  acre,  and  continued  decline  appears  inevitable.  If 
agriculture  in  Barbados  is  to  be  diversified,  crops  must  be  found  for  local 
consumption  rather  than  for  export.  This  is,  in  fact,  much  to  be  desired,  since 
foodstuffs  account  for  almost  one  third  of  Barbados’  gross  import  bill  ($16.8 
out  of  $55.2  million  in  1955)  (23,  25).  Under  present  arrangements  all  estates 
must  devote  12  per  cent  of  their  arable  land  to  provision  crops,  of  which 
one-fourth  must  be  available  in  the  spring;  the  rest  is  grown  as  catch  crops 
between  sugar  harvest  in  June  and  planting  in  November.  The  sweet  potatoes, 
pulses,  yams,  corn,  eddoes,  and  small  amounts  of  cassava  grown  under  this 
Older  are  price-fixed,  and  the  prices  are  low,  so  no  planter  grows  more  of 
them  than  he  has  to.  But  peasants  as  well  as  planters  prefer  sugar  to  every¬ 
thing  else.  They  are  used  to  its  cultivation,  which  is  easier  and  requires  little 
weeding;  they  want  the  cash  which  sugar  brings  them;  they  can  get  interest- 
free  loans  on  their  cane  from  the  factories;  and  they  eat  Canadian  wheaten 
flour,  British  Guiana  rice,  com  meal,  and  Irish  potatoes  rather  than  the  local 
ground  provisions  —  a  preference  which  costs  the  colony  $5  million  a 
year  in  imports.  More  provisions,  tree  crops,  and  green  vegetables  nevertheless 
can  and  should  be  grown.  Even  if  they  cannot  flourish  as  well  as  in  the  wetter 

a'The  main  export  crop  must  be  one  which  will  give  a  large  cash  return  per  acre,  provide 
the  economic  employment  of  a  large  number  of  people  per  acre  and  be  able  to  withstand  a 
dry  season  which  will  last  at  least  five  months  and  may  extend  to  nine  months,”  wrote  Sir  John 
Saint,  then  Director  of  Agriculture,  who  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Wakefield  (5,  p.  7). 
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volcanic  islands,  Barbados  could  reduce  her  dependence  on  imported  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  improve  the  local  diet. 

Efforts  to  increase  self-suflBciency  by  diversifying  agriculture  must,  how¬ 
ever,  take  account  of  the  nature  of  Barbados’  soils,  which  have  so  long  sup¬ 
ported  sugar  cane.  During  the  second  World  War,  when  imports  were  scarce 
and  risky,  the  government  required  planters  to  keep  up  to  35  per  cent  of  their 
l.md  in  provision  crops.  Over  most  of  the  island,  with  its  gently  rolling  topo¬ 
graphy  and  heavy  soils,  little  damage  was  done;  but  in  the  non-coralline  soils 
of  the  Scotland  District  the  partial  shift  from  sugar  to  annual  foodstuffs 
caused  severe  erosion.  Where  sugar  cane  had  provided  year-rovmd  protection 
from  rain  and  sun,  annual  crops  left  the  soil  bare  between  harvest  and  plant¬ 
ing;  land  was  and  still  is  planted  without  terracing,  without  contoming,  with¬ 
out  rotation.  From  the  hilltops  near  the  windward  coast  in  St.  Andrew  one 
can  see  a  spectacularly  devastated  landscape  with  patches  of  com  and  yams 
and  sweet  potatoes  planted  straight  up  and  down  the  gullies.  As  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  put  it,  “every  time  the  rain  sets  in,  the  people  will  have  to  get 
ropes  and  chains  with  which  to  tie  the  land”  (22*).  Afforestation  is  now  the 
only  proper  policy  for  much  of  the  Scotland  District  (sour  grass  is  adequate 
protection  against  sheet  erosion,  but  not  against  gullying),  but  to  move 
several  thousand  people  off  their  lands,  however  poor  a  living  they  make, 
and  to  find  rOom  for  them  elsewhere  in  the  island,  poses  political  as  well  as 
economic  difficulties  in  a  country  where  freehold  possession  is  so  highly 
cherished  (5,  pp.  6,  26;  60,  31,  38).  Meanwhile,  a  conservation  programme 
begun  in  January,  1957,  is  rehabilitating  the  topography  of  part  of  the  region. 

Fisheries  and  Livestock 

Despite  an  abundance  of  delicious  tropical  fish,  notably  flying-fish,  in  off¬ 
shore  waters,  Barbados’  1,800  fishermen,  who  bring  in  10  or  11  million  pounds 
a  year,  do  not  nearly  satisfy  the  local  demand;  cured  fish  imports  cost  Bar¬ 
bados  $1  million  a  year.  The  main  reason  is  that  the  imported  salt  and 
dried  fish  lasts  indefinitely,  while  the  local  species  spoil  very  rapidly.  A  pro¬ 
jected  cold  storage  plant  to  hold  over  heavy  catches  has  not  yet  materialized, 
but  gill  nets  developed  by  the  Fisheries  Officer,  and  research  on  the  habits 
and  habitat  of  flying  fish  have  stimulated  the  industry.  By  1956,  81  out  of 
600  boats  had  engines,  46  of  them  financed  by  government  loans  (53,  58, 100). 

Imports  of  meat  and  milk  cost  Barbados  $3  million  a  year.  Improve¬ 
ment  of  local  livestock,  a  government-subsidized  breeding  programme,  and 
conversion  of  some  marginal  land  from  arable  to  pasture  will  promote  self- 
sufficiency  and  improve  nutrition.  But  livestock,  like  fishing,  can  at  best 
alleviate  the  island’s  major  problem. 

Industry 

The  notion  that  industrialization  is  a  panacea  for  poverty  is  so  prevalent  in 
dependent  areas  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  or  make  an  objective 
judgment  of  its  feasibility.  Operation  Bootstrap  has  transformed  Puerto  Rico 
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in  a  decade;  similar  though  less  spectacular  advances  in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad 
have  doubled  their  industrial  output  during  the  same  period.  But  Puerto  Rico 
is  a  low-wage  island  within  the  United  States  customs  union  and  offers 
valuable  tax  exemptions;  Trinidad  has  oil  and  pitch;  Jamaica  has  bauxite. 

Barbados  has  none  of  these  advantages,  nor  any  other  saleable  natural  re¬ 
source  save  clay  and  coral  stone,  nor  any  domestic  source  of  power  save 
natural  gas^.  Her  domestic  market  is  small,  and  high  freight  rates  and  handling 
costs  deter  Barbados  from  producing  for  outside  markets.  Although  Barbados 
has  a  big  labour  surplus,  skilled  labour  is  in  short  supply;  a  new  Technical 
Institute  has  recently  opened,  but  trained  men  tend  to  emigrate,  and  a  long 
time  will  be  required  to  build  up  a  cadre  of  skilled  labour.  The  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  estimated  the  cost  of  new  industries  at  $5,000  per  person  employed, 
and  economic  experts  doubt  that  any  sizeable  fraction  of  the  population 
can  be  employed  in  that  way.  Indeed,  the  island  will  have  all  it  can  do  to 
meet  its  expanding  needs  for  water,  electricity,  and  sanitation  (17,  80). 

Barbados  at  present  manufactures  cigarettes  (with  imported  tobacco), 
edible  oils  (with  imported  coconuts),  shirts  (with  imported  cloth),  soft 
drinks,  soap,  lard  and  margarine,  biscuits,  and  wax;  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses 
aie  of  course  the  main  industries.  The  production  of  these  latter  is  highly 
efficient,  although  there  are  twenty  separate  vacuum  pan  sugar  factories, 
rather  than  a  few  great  plants  as  in  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  and  St.  Kitts.  Barbadian 
rum,  manufactured  in  three  distilleries,  is  considered  superior  to  any  other 
both  by  islanders  and  by  most  visitors  who  are  introduced  to  it.  Fancy 
molasses,  used  as  a  condiment  in  Canada  and  to  a  lesser  extent  industrially 
in  the  United  States,  accounts  for  one-seventh  of  the  value  of  the  Barbadian 
sugar  export  and  one-ninth  of  the  crop  by  weight;  plain  molasses  for  high- 
protein  cattle  fodder  may  perhaps  capture  an  American  market  (13).  Bagasse 
is  all  used  as  fuel  in  the  factories,  but  wax,  a  new  by-product  of  sugar  cane 
residues,  may  prove  profitable. 

Another  source  of  income  is  Barbados’  position  as  an  entrepot.  The  island 
is  the  first  port  of  call  for  many  ships  from  Europe,  as  well  as  a  centre  for 
inter-island  schooners;  both  bring  substantial  revenues  in  the  form  of  harbour 
fees,  lighterage,  and  sales  of  ship’s  stores.  But  the  port  in  Carlisle  Bay  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  growing  size  of  ships.  Passengers  and  cargo  must 
transfer  to  lighters  and  small  boats  a  mile  out  at  sea,  to  the  inconvenience 
and  loss  of  time  of  everyone  save  the  cut-throat  local  boatmen.  Barbados  has 
lost  much  of  the  trans-shipment  business  it  once  controlled.  The  need  for  a 
modern  deep-water  harbour  is  pressing,  and  after  considerable  delay,  the 
government  has  arranged  to  raise  the  required  $18  million.  Construc¬ 
tion,  which  begins  in  1957,  will  take  four  or  five  years  and  employ 
up  to  1,500  Barbadians.  Once  the  harbour  is  completed,  the  island’s  market¬ 
ing  costs  will  be  further  reduced  by  the  bulk  loading  of  sugar  (16,  77,  27'^’ ''). 

aThe  Barbados  Gulf  Oil  and  British  Union  Oil  companies  have  carried  on  explorations  in 
Barbados  since  1920.  Test  holes  down  to  8,400  feet  have  yielded  nothing,  and  the  likelihood 
of  a  major  strike  is  remote. 
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Local  handicrafts  have  received  some  attention  as  a  possible  resource. 
Pottery  from  Scotland  District  clay,  basketry  from  local  fibres  (Pandanus, 
bamboo,  Khus  Khus  grass,  Sansevieria),  needlecraft,  turtleshell  and  coral 
stone  work  are  among  the  minor  handicrafts  the  government  plans  to  pro¬ 
mote;  a  small  grant  has  already  been  made  to  help  develop  basket-maldng 
(18,  35).  Sales  of  any  of  these  items  outside  the  island  are  rare,  however; 
large-scale  development  of  local  handicrafts  can  come  only  as  a  concomitant 
of  tourism. 

Tourism 

Thousands  of  travellers  each  year  discover  what  Barbadians  have  long 
taken  pride  in  —  a  sunny  and  equable  climate,  tempered  by  constant  trade- 
wind  breezes  that  reach  everywhere  except  into  the  streets  of  Bridgetown; 
magnificent  beaches  all  around  the  island,  with  surf  bathing  on  the  windward 
coast  and  quiet,  safe  lagoons  on  the  leeward;  a  well-tended  landscape  full  of 
beauty  and  history;  excellent  food  and  courteous  service  at  low  prices.  Al- 
diough  some  residents  fear  that  tourists  will  destroy  the  island  s  quiet  charm, 
and  others  are  worried  lest  tourism  aggravate  racial  discrimination  (as  has 
happened  in  the  Bahamas  and  the  American  Virgin  Islands),  most  Barbadians 
welcome  visitors.  The  island  has  promoted  tourism  through  publicity  and  an 
act  exempting  hotel  builders  from  certain  taxes.  Advertising  its  “serene  tradi¬ 
tion  of  good  living  and  good  manners”  (29),  Barbados  does  not  attempt  to 
duplicate  the  special  attractions  of  Port  of  Spain,  Kingston,  Montego  Bay, 
Havana,  and  San  Juan.  Nevertheless,  two  or  three  night  clubs  exist,  many 
wealthy  Britons  and  Americans  have  bought  villas  along  the  St.  James  coast, 
known  locally  as  the  “Platinum  Coast,”  and  the  hotel  industry  has  expanded 
considerably  south  of  Bridgetown.  A  long  campaign  to  bring  Pan  American 
Airways  to  Barbados,  finally  successful  in  June  1957,  was  animated  chiefly 
by  the  desire  to  stimulate  tourism. 

To  the  Joint  Committee  on  over-population,  tourism  seemed  “the  most  likely 
expansion  of  industry”  (17,  p.  3);  the  manager  of  Barbados’  Development 
Board  has  computed  that  a  tourist  couple  will  contribute  more  to  the  island’s 
economy  in  a  fortnight’s  stay  than  an  acre  of  cane  will  yield  in  a  year  (27‘J. 
And  a  Bermudian  promoter  remarked  in  1954  that  “Barbados  Can  Rival 
Bermuda”  and  take  in  110,000  tourists  and  $22  million  (U.S.)  a  year  if  she 
tries  (27').  In  1956,  however,  only  19,000  tourists  and  12,000  cruise  passengers 
came  to  Barbados,  spending  about  $10.6  million  (U.S.)  (24).  Barbados’  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  North  American  mainland  probably  rules  out  large-scale  resort 
development  like  Jamaica’s  or  Puerto  Rico’s.* 

Federation 

Since  Barbados  is  not  to  be  the  capital,  British  West  Indian  federation 
will  not  in  itself  increase  Barbados’  productivity  or  serve  as  “a  jet  plane  to 

aThe  tourist  season  also  comes  at  the  wrong  time  of  year  for  Barbados.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  attract  tourists  during  the  sununer,  but  most  North  Americans  visit  between  December 
and  April,  when  e.xtra  job  opportunities  are  less  needed  than  during  “hard  times.” 
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prosperity”  (71).  It  may  aid,  however,  in  developing  certain  resources.  Greater 
ease,  reliability,  and  frequency  of  inter-island  transportation,  combined  with 
customs  union,  may  cut  import  costs  and  help  certain  export  markets  to  ex¬ 
pand  within  the  Caribbean.  More  important.  Barbadians  believe,  are  the 
employment  opportunities  federation  may  create  in  other  islands.  Complete 
freedom  of  movement  has  been  accepted  in  principle  by  all  the  federating 
territories,  and  Barbadians  look  forward  to  being  able  to  export  labourers 
as  well  as  civil  servants  to  Trinidad. 

PopuiATiON  Control 

Summarizing  its  survey  of  Barbados’  productive  potentialities,  the  Joint 
Committee  saw  therein  no  “complete  solution  to  the  problem”  of  over-popula 
tion.  “Serious  consideration  must  therefore  be  given  to  methods  of  direct 
control”  {17,  p.  3).  Premier  Grantley  Adams  put  it  more  succinctly:  “Emigra¬ 
tion  and  birth  control  are  the  only  hopes  for  Barbados”  (22^). 

Emigration 

According  to  Mr.  Slime,  the  school  teacher  in  Lammings  novel,  the  only 
thing  to  do  when  there  are  too  many  people  is  “  ‘to  get  rid  o’  some;  an’  since 
it  ain’t  .  .  .  right  in  the  sight  o’  God  to  shoot  them  down,  he  says  ’twus  best 
to  send  them  where  there  wus  too  much  square  mile  for  the  handful  o’  people 
living  there’”  (68,  p.  86).  But  the  Joint  Committee  saw  “no  possibility  of 
immediate  relief  by  any  form  of  mass  emigration.  The  two  most  likely  coun¬ 
tries,  viz.  British  Guiana  and  British  Honduras,  are  not  in  a  position  to  receive 
large  numbers  of  people  and  are  unlikely  to  be  for  many  years.  Emigration 
alone  has  never  been  known  to  solve  the  problem  of  over-population  in  any 
country”  (17,  p.  4). 

Barbadians  have  been  accustomed  to  emigrating  for  generations;  they  are 
known  as  good  workers,  and  have  made  places  for  themselves  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  To  some  islanders,  therefore,  the  Committee’s  dismissal  of 
emigration  seemed  too  cursory  and  pessimistic.  In  minority  statements,  two 
Committee  members  urged  Britain  to  secure  opportunities  for  large-scale 
emigration  to  Canada  and  Australia.  Dr.  A.  S.  Cato  of  the  Legislative  Council 
emphasized  the  long  and  mutually  profitable  connection  between  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  pointed  out  that  Australia  had  recently  relaxed 
her  restrictive  immigration  policy.  Why  should  not  Barbadians  go  there? 
“West  Indians,  after  all,  are  British  in  tradition  and  culture”  (17,  pp.  6-7). 

Emigration  has  also  appealed  to  non-Barbadians  as  the  best  remedy  for 
that  island’s  ills,  but  they  have  usually  sought  Caribbean  refuges.  After  the 
1937  disturbances,  a  West  Indian  Royal  Commission  decided  that  Barbados’ 
claims  for  “transfer  of  population  within  the  West  Indies  must  rank  high” 
(119).  Forty  years  before,  another  Royal  Commission  heard  a  proposal  to 
bring  “the  redundant  population  of  Barbados”  into  Dominica,  and  in  1956 
Trinidad’s  Chief  Minister  again  found  this  “solution  simple.  Take  50,000 
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people  from  Barbados  and  transfer  them  to  Dominica”  (124).  Another  perennial 
suggestion  is  British  Guiana,  which  has  the  merit  —  to  those  unfamiliar  with 
it  —  of  being  big  and  mostly  empty.  A  decade  ago,  a  commission  recom¬ 
mended  that  British  Guiana  and  British  Honduras  settle  2,500  immigrants 
I  annually  on  their  empty  inland  savannas  and  absorb  up  to  100,000  under 
I  government-sponsored  resource  development  plans  (52).  In  the  interim,  how¬ 
ever,  British  Guiana’s  own  population  has  increased  phenomenally,  new 
J  problems  have  arisen,  and  the  invitations  have  been  withdrawn.  Such  immi- 

'  gration  to  Guiana  as  took  place  proved  a  failure;  even  Surinam  was  unable 

\  to  hold  on  to  any  of  the  twenty-five  Barbadian  families  who  settled  there 

'  in  1948.  A  settlement  of  500  Barbadians  at  Vieux  Fort,  St.  Lucia,  likewise 

failed  (85).  Jobs  in  Trinidad,  an  old  haven  for  Barbadians,  are  now  sub¬ 
stantially  limited  to  that  colony’s  own  growing  population. 

In  1946,  one  out  of  every  eleven  Barbadians  lived  elsewhere  in  the  Carib- 
t  bean.  This  fraction  will  more  probably  diminish  than  increase.  Most  of  the 
other  islands  are  overpopulated  themselves,  and  the  few  territories  that  are 
still  underdeveloped  are  not  likely  to  appeal  to  Barbadians,  who  are  not 
essentially  pioneers.  A  Barbadian  leaves  home  to  take  a  job  in  a  factory  and 
to  improve  his  standard  of  living,  not  to  hack  a  home  and  a  cricket  pitch  out 
of  the  wilderness.  Federation  will  certainly  facilitate  free  movement  within 
the  British  Caribbean,  but  it  may  not  create  opportunities  that  will  make 
such  movement  attractive  to  Barbadians. 

Outside  the  Caribbean  the  outlook  is  at  present  more  promising.  Until 
recently  the  only  Barbadians  who  emigrated  to  Great  Britain  were  profes¬ 
sional  people,  but  in  the  last  few  years  that  trickle  of  emigration  has  been 
swelled  by  thousands  of  mechanics,  nurses,  laborers  and  others,  employed 
or  in  search  of  jobs.  Net  emigration  (mostly  to  the  United  Kingdom)  jumped 
from  424  in  1951  to  3,143  in  1955  and  4,186  in  1956  (see  Table  14);  in  the 
last  two  years  emigration  siphoned  off  78  per  cent  of  the  natural  increase. 
Most  of  the  emigrants  are  able-bodied  young  people,  but  there  is  more  of  a 
balance  between  the  sexes  than  in  previous  periods  of  emigration.  British 
(and  Canadian)  hotels  and  restaurants  have  hired  many  Barbadian  women 
as  domestic  servants,  maids,  and  kitchen  porters.  In  1955  and  1956,  2,818 


Table 

14.  Barbados: 

Net  Emigration 
Jan.-Aprii, 

BY  Quarters, 
1955-57 

1954-1957,  AND  BY 

Sea, 

Quarter 

Total 

Net  Emigration 

Month 

Net 

Emigration 

by  Sea 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1st 

42 

-  1Q8» 

822 

123 

Jan. 

-117* 

71 

-  61* 

2nd 

292 

1,289  . 

2,380 

Peb. 

57 

235 

104 

3rd 

26 

986 

1,022 

Mar. 

82 

587 

273 

4th 

64 

976 

-  38» 

Apr. 

-  33* 

351 

190 

*Net  immigration. 

Source*;  Ref*.  S6,  25,  20. 
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women  left  Barbados,  40  per  cent  of  the  total  net  emigration.  The  departure 
of  these  women  undoubtedly  contributed  to  reduce  the  number  of  births  in 

1956  by  about  500  below  the  1955  figure*. 

Most  West  Indians  do  not  have  enough  money  to  get  to  England,  let  alone 
survive  while  looking  for  jobs.  But  Barbados  is  the  only  territory  whose 
government  gives  cash  aids  to  emigrants,  partly  in  the  form  of  interest-free 
loans  up  to  ^60  for  emigrants  with  assured  employment,  partly  in  outright 
grants.  In  1955  more  than  1,000  emigrants  were  assisted;  for  migration  aid  in 

1957  the  government  appropriated  $500,000  (10,  53,  51,  1956). 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  emigration  can  long  continue  at  its  present 
rate.  Neither  job  opportunities  nor  hospitality  in  Britain  are  unlimited,  and 
British  winters  discourage  many  West  Indians  from  slaying.  Indeed,  the  net 
emigration  for  the  first  quarter  of  1957  is  far  below  that  for  the  same  period 
in  1956,  though  this  may  be  only  a  temporary,  post-Suez  recession. 

Outside  Britain,  the  outlook  for  Barbadian  emigration  is  dim.  Many  dream 
of  going  to  the  United  States,  but  no  repetition  of  1904-21  appears  possible 
under  the  McCarran  Act.  About  a  thousand  Barbadians  a  year  work  in  the 
United  States  (mainly  picking  fruit  in  Florida)  under  short-term  contracts 
arranged  by  the  British  West  Indies  Central  Labour  organization,  but  this 
number  is  not  likely  to  increase.  Barbadians  in  the  oil  refineries  of  Aruba  and 
Curacao,  forced  out  by  Venezuelan  and  local  labour,  have  returned  and  are 
returning  home.  There  are  few  other  places  to  go;  the  colour  bar  in  Central 
America  is  firmer  than  ever. 

“Sometimes  you  wonder,”  commented  a  member  of  the  Assembly  after 
hearing  a  review  of  the  gloomy  prospects  for  emigration,  “whether  this  planet 
was  really  meant  to  be  a  place  for  people  who  unfortunately  happened  to  be 
born  with  my  complexion  because  of  the  many  barriers  and  obstacles  which 
are  placed  in  our  way”  (22^). 

Birth  Control 

The  remaining  —  and  perhaps  ultimate  —  solution  to  population  pressure 
is  birth  control.  Ten  years  ago  the  likelihood  that  Barbados  would  adopt 
such  a  policy  seemed  remote  indeed.  “So  far,  no  civilized  country  has  been 
prepared  to  accept  birth  control  in  general  application,”  Barbados’  Chief 
Medical  Officer  pointed  out  in  1945,  “and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  any 
Christian  people  to  agree  to  this  crude  method  of  reducing  the  population” 
(11-8).  Six  years  later  the  population  had  increased  by  20,000  and  the  Barbados 
Advocate,  the  island’s  daily  paper,  warned  that  “irresponsibility  as  parents 
means  a  burden  that  no  country  can  support.”  But  emigration  seemed  to  tlie 
Advocate  the  only  answer;  birth  control  was  “controversial”  and  “unlikely 
to  find  favour  in  this  island”  (27*).  As  the  Advocate  explained  a  few  months 

aln  1955  there  were  52,600  Barbadian  women  aged  15  to  45,  and  7,600  births,  or  about  1 
birth  to  every  7  women.  A  similar  fraction  of  the  2,818  emigrant  women  would  have  accounted 
for  about  400  births. 
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later,  “family  planning  .  .  .  suffers  the  disadvantage  of  raising  moral  and 
religious  issues  and  so  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted  in  the  Caribbean  (27®). 

Not  everyone  in  Barbados  ruled  out  birth  control,  however.  Noting  a 
“staggering  increase”  of  4,426  persons  in  1950,  Frank  C.  Hutson  told  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  (Barbados’  nominated  upper  chamber)  in  June  1951  that  at 
the  current  rate  the  island  would  have  255,600  people  in  a  decade.  Some 
thought  it  wrong  “to  interfere  with  what  they  call  nature  taking  its  course. 
But  nature  is  not  being  allowed  to  take  its  course,”  asserted  Hutson  per¬ 
suasively;  “the  increase  in  population  is  being  encouraged  ...  by  every 
advance  in  medical  science,  every  improvement  in  sanitation,  every  social 
service.”  The  Government  should  “give  a  lead  in  this  very  serious  state  of 
affairs.”  Hutson  recommended  a  programme  of  education  in  the  schools, 
medical  advice  to  women,  and  birth  control  clinics  at  public  institutions. 
Church  leaders  who  might  oppose  the  scheme  must  be  persuaded  that  “the 
old  biblical  injunction  of  increase  and  multiply  has  been  carried  out  very 
fully  as  far  as  this  island  is  concerned”  {27^).  Although  other  members 
doubted  the  eflBcacy  of  birth  control,  the  Council  agreed  to  set  up  a  Joint 
Committee  with  the  House  of  Assembly  “to  examine  the  question  of  over¬ 
population  and  make  recommendations  for  dealing  \Mith  the  problem”  (27*^*  *). 

The  Committee  (five  members  of  the  Assembly  and  four  from  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council)  first  met  in  March  1952;  its  report,  which  appeared  in  July 
1954  (27*;  17),  was  indeed  “a  sombre  document,”  as  the  Advocate  commented 
(27*').  “It  is  manifestly  impossible”,  concluded  the  Committee,  “for  the  Is¬ 
land  to  feed,  house,  clothe,  educate  and  provide  work  for  eleven  additional 
people  every  day,  year  after  year”;  it  was  even  difficult  to  find  the  forty  acres 
a  year  needed  to  house  the  increase.  Seeing  no  other  solution,  the  Committee 
recommended  a  vigorous  planned  parenthood  programme  to  bring  about  “a 
drop  in  the  birth  rate,  thus  assuring  the  island  of  fewer  but  healthier  citizens 
living  in  greater  economic  security.” 

Modern  contraceptive  methods  were  already  accepted  by  some  Barbadians, 
but  the  Committee  doubted  that  birth  control  would  spread  unaided  among 
the  rest  of  the  population,  and  proposed  the  following  programme: 

(i)  The  island  should  obtain  an  adviser  through  the  International  Planned  Parenfnootl 
Federation. 

(ii)  Family  planning  clinics  dispensing  birth  control  information  and  appliances  should 
be  set  up  and  operated  by  the  Medical  Department. 

(iii)  Schools  and  churches  should  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  and  “the  effects  of 
over-population,  indiscriminate  breeding  and  illegitimacy.”  A  government  Standing 
Committee  should  co-ordinate  publicity,  provide  speakers^,  films  and  pamphlets  for 
the  island,  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  “latest  technique.” 

(iv)  The  legal  code  should  be  revised  to  increase  the  burden  of  fatherhood  by  requiring 
putative  fathers  to  support  children  up  to  the  age  of  16,  by  increasing  the  maximum 
maintenance,  by  making  it  easier  for  mothers  to  bring  speedy  court  action,  and  by 
getting  names  of  fathers  on  more  birth  certificates  (I7)a. 

aTwo  committee  members  filed  minority  reports  favouring  government-aided  emigration  as 
a  more  practicable  solution  than  family  planning.  But,  as  the  Advocate  remarked,  proponents 
of  emigration  must  “first  find  the  country  which  is  prepared  to  welcome  large  numbers  of 
Barbadians”  {27^). 
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By  this  time,  many  influential  Barbadians  were  backing  birth  control.  A 
local  family  planning  association  had  been  organized  in  May  1954,  and  one 
of  its  founders  had  prepared  a  booklet  on  birth  control  (49).  A  field  consultant 
from  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America  visited  Barbados  in 
August.  In  January  1955  the  local  association  sent  a  nurse  to  the  United  States 
for  training;  in  May  it  opened  its  first  clinic;  in  July  it  received  a  government 
subsidy  of  $5,000  —  a  sum  that  was  increased  to  $12,000  for  the  year  1956-57 
and  again  for  1957-58. 

These  moves  evoked  severe  criticism  in  some  quarters,  however.  The  Joint 
Committee  had  reported  that  most  of  the  churches  in  Barbados  “fully  realize 
the  enormity  of  the  population  problem,”  and  asserted  that  “some  denomi¬ 
nations  are  quite  liberal  in  their  approach”  to  family  planning  (17,  pp.  4-5). 
But  while  religious  opposition  was  less  unanimous  than  it  would  have  been 
in  Catliolic-dominated  Trinidad  or  the  Windward  Islands,  churchmen  of  many 
sects  expressed  alarm  that  access  to  birth  control  information  and  appliances 
might  discourage  marriage  and  increase  immorality*.  The  Anglican  Bishop 
vehemently  disapproved  the  programme,  and  since  the  Anglican  Church 
claims  two-thirds  of  the  island’s  population  as  adherents  and  is,  in  fact,  still 
the  established  church^  its  opposition  to  family  planning  could  by  no  means 
be  ignored. 

Even  before  the  Joint  Committee  published  its  report,  debate  on  the  issue 
flourished  in  the  coluonns  of  the  Advocate.  Hardly  a  week  passed  without 
several  letters  condemning  birth  control  on  theological,  moral,  social  or 
economic  grounds,  and  urging  everything  from  emigration  to  abstinence  as 
a  substitute  solution  for  the  population  problem.  One  writer  proposed  a 
$1,000  fine  for  illegitimate  children;  another  suggested  a  tax  on  bachelors. 
But  advocates  of  family  planning  were  equally  vociferous.  One  remembered 
that  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1930  had  sanctioned  the  use  of  contracep¬ 
tives  in  hard  cases,  and  thought  that  “Barbados  on  the  whole  is  a  hard  case” 
(27j).  Abstinence  did  not  appeal  to  many  people  as  a  solution.  To  “favoui 
.  .  .  family  planning  but  by  the  method  of  abstention,”  editoriaUzed  the  Ad¬ 
vocate,  “is  to  be  unrealistic  in  the  setting  of  Barbadian  life  and  is  as  good 
as  to  say  that  there  should  be  no  limitation  of  families  except  by  the  operation 
of  a  high  infant  mortality  rate.  .  .  Morality  does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum”  (27*'). 

After  a  year  of  public  debate,  interest  in  the  theological  and  moral  aspects 
of  family  planning  waned.  While  religious  opponents  remained  unpersuaded, 
they  seemed  to  have  had  little  impact  on  the  community  in  general.  If  the 
number  of  Anglicans  in  Barbados  is  large,  the  influence  of  Anglican  doctrine 

aThe  Joint  Conunittee  had  also  deplored  immorality,  but  noted  that  “married  women  have 
more  children  than  unmarried  ones.  Hence  ...  if  all  the  women  on  the  island  were  married 
illegitimacy  might  disappear  but  the  birth  rate  would  increase”  (17,  p.  5).  Single  mothers  by 
the  end  of  child-bearing  have  an  average  of  only  4.1  children  compared  with  5.6  for  married 
mothers,  partly  because  they  are  less  continuously  exposed  to  possible  pregnancy,  partly  because 
they  have  a  higher  proportion  of  abortions  and  still  births  (62,  96). 

bThe  Anglican  Church  receives  $101,520  annually,  mostly  in  the  form  of  salaries  to  the 
bishop,  rectors,  and  vicars.  The  Moravians,  Wesleyans,  Roman  Catholics  and  Salvation  Army 
receive  government  grants  of  $9,480  between  them  (10,  p.  47). 
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is  small;  the  prevailing  religious  tone  in  the  island  is  evangelical  and  prag¬ 
matic.  As  a  local  “Kratos”  remarked,  “in  married  life  common  sense  prevails 
and  all  the  talk  from  the  pulpit  on  these  matters  goes  unheeded”  (27“). 

Talk  from  political  pulpits  likewise  went  unheeded,  despite  bitter  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  family  planning  programme  by  opponents  of  the  Government. 
One  member  of  the  Assembly  scented  a  plot  by  “a  small  clique,  who  have 
grown  justifiably  apprehensive  of  the  population  because  they  know  that 
political  power  and  other  power  are  indispensably  associated  with  population 
power”  (22^).  Another  protested  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  campaign 
“you  will  have  to  put  a  policeman  in  every  bed.”  He  also  excoriated  Britain 
for  accusing  Barbadians  of  “proliferating  all  over  the  face  of  the  globe”  while 
at  the  same  time  paying  people  in  England  to  have  children.  “It  is  .  .  .  rather 
insidious,”  continued  this  critic,  “for  the  MetropoUtan  Country  ...  to  tell  the 
West  Indies  they  are  over-populated.”  For  centuries  Britain  brought  in  slaves 
and  servants  to  provide  cheap  West  Indian  labour;  Britain  should  now  be 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  their  descendants  (22^).  Another  opponent 
thought  Barbados  was  being  asked  to  accept  birth  control  because  England 
did  not  want  to  absorb  West  Indian  emigrants  (22*').  The  planned  parent¬ 
hood  campaign,  these  critics  felt,  placed  the  burden  of  the  problem  on  the 
wrong  peopl*. 

Along  with  colonialism,  Malthusianism  was  a  common  target  of  attack: 
some  legislators  even  denied  that  Barbados  was  over-populated.  One  critic 
characterized  the  birth  control  programme  as  a  threat  to  “the  natural  facility 
of  the  Barbadians  to  procreate”  (22*);  while  another  announced  that  “I  am  not 
going  to  be  a  party  to  the  liquidation  of  the  people  of  the  West  Indies”  (27*). 
But  the  Minister  for  Social  Services  replied  that  “if  honourable  members 
were  aware  of  the  amount  of  contraceptives  which  are  used  and  sold  in  this 
island  they  would  be  flabbergasted,”  and  another  supporter  cited  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  abortions  as  proof  that  “dozens  of  young  men  and  women  who 
have  children  never  wanted  them”  (22*’  *). 

Political  opposition  to  the  family  planning  programme  has  since  become 
perfunctory.  When  the  $12,000  grant  came  up  for  renewal  in  March  1957, 
only  three  members  of  the  Assembly  opposed  it.  If  the  Advocates  warning 
that  legislators  “will  obstruct  this  work  at  their  peril”  was  somewhat  pre¬ 
mature,  it  was  fair  to  say  that  “among  some  politicians  there  are  signs  of  a 
change  of  heart”  (27°’  *). 

Meanwhile  the  programme  itself  had  made  considerable  progress.  From 
May  through  December  1955,  302  women  received  instructions  and  equip¬ 
ment  at  the  General  Hospital,  Speightstown  Health  Centre  and  the  Maternity 
Hospital.  New  clinics  opened  in  spring  and  summer  1956  at  Enmore  health 
centre,  St.  Michael’s  vestry,  and  in  four  rural  parishes,  and  the  association 
distributed  a  leaflet  advertising  the  clinics  throughout  the  island.  The  rural 
clinics  proved  disappointing,  however;  attendance  was  meagre  (eight  women 
in  six  months  at  St.  John,  seventeen  in  eight  months  at  St.  James),  and  only 
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the  clinic  in  St.  Philip  remains  in  operation  (28).  The  difficulties  were  various. 
In  Christ  Church,  people  preferred  to  go  to  the  General  Hospital  or  to 
Enmore;  in  the  other  parishes,  the  fact  that  clinics  were  in  the  almsnouses 
may  have  been  a  deterrent,  owing  to  the  stigma  of  pauperism  (27^. 


Table  15.  Barbados:  Women  Attending  Family  Planning  Clinics  for  First  Time, 

BY  Month 


1956 

June 

111 

(116) 

July 

104 

(111) 

August 

61 

(60) 

September 

66 

(67) 

1955 

15th  May  -  October 

229 

October 

72 

November 

38 

November 

53 

December 

35 

December 

36 

1956 

January 

51 

1957 

January 

48 

February 

74 

February 

54 

March 

81 

March 

61 

(60)* 

April 

62  (67) 

April 

68 

May 

97 

May 

84 

First  year 

667 

Second  year 

818 

*TotaI  from  statistics  by  individual  clinics. 

Sources:  Refs.  28  28b,  111.  Numbers  in  parentheses  are  figures  in  111;  others  are  from  28. 


Attendance  at  all  clinics,  however,  fell  ofiF  sharply  after  July  1956  ( see  Table 
15),  perhaps  because  the  association  was  geared  to  reach  a  rather  small  and 
special  segment  of  the  population,  perhaps  because  the  novelty  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  had  worn  ofiF.  Nevertheless,  667  women  came  to  the  clinics  during 
the  first  full  year  of  operations,  818  more  in  the  second  year  —  an  average  of 
two  a  day.  Of  the  thousand  fitted  with  diaphragms  during  1956,  about  two- 
thirds  returned  for  a  prescribed  check-up  a  week  later.  Meanwhile  the 
Family  Planning  Association,  while  anticipating  that  government  medical 
services  will  eventually  take  over  the  programme,  is  trying  to  increase  the 
scope  and  effectiveness  of  its  work.  Education  in  the  schools  is  the  logical 
next  step,  but  this  is  an  issue  of  some  delicacy. 

Family  planning  in  Barbados  has  not  lacked  for  outside  advice  and  aid. 
In  December  1955  Dr.  Margaret  Hagood  of  the  U.N.  Technical  Assistance 
Administration  eame  on  government  request  “to  explore  the  present  demo¬ 
graphic  situation  and  ...  to  outline  a  programme  of  action  to  reduce  the 
population  pressure.”  She  was  “favourably  impressetl”  with  the  operation 
of  the  clinics,  but  deplored  the  absence  of  detailed  case  histories  and  re¬ 
commended  that  a  statistician  evaluate  the  cost  and  effectiveness  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  (56).  A  Technical  Assistance  officer.  Dr.  Christopher  Tietze,  visited 
the  island  in  November  1956;  his  analysis  of  the  impact  of  family  planning 
appeared  early  in  1957.  He  estimated  that  if  the  Barbados  programme  con¬ 
tinues  indefinitely  at  its  present  pace,  total  live  births  per  mother  would  drop 
about  7  per  cent  and  the  birth  rate  decline  by  1  per  cent  —  from  33.1  to 
30.8  —  over  more  than  twenty  years.  This  assumes  a  curtailment  of  child¬ 
bearing  by  one-third  after  clinic  attendance  —  “a  respectable  achievement” 
(111).  It  also  takes  account  of  the  age  and  motherhood  experience  of  women 
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who  have  attended  the  clinics.  The  fact  is  —  and  it  is  highly  significant  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  programme’s  efficacy  —  that  the  women  who  have 
gone  to  tlie  clinics  are  very  far  from  being  a  cross-section  of  the  population. 
They  are  predominantly  urban,  their  husbands  are  in  the  main  artisans,  not 
labourers  (39),  and  62  per  cent  of  them  were  married,  while  62  per  cent  of 
Barbadian  women  who  had  children  in  1955  were  unmarried“.  Like  most 
married  women  in  Barbados,  those  who  attended  the  chnics  were  mainly 
middle-aged  and  already  had  a  considerable  number  of  children.  Less  than 
1  per  cent  of  them  were  childless,  while  20  per  cent  of  the  women  who 
became  mothers  in  1956  had  had  no  previous  children.  Two-thirds  of 
those  who  came  to  clinics  reported  four  or  more  previous  live  births,  while 
only  one- third  of  the  1956  mothers  had  had  as  many  as  that.  As  Table  16 
shows,  even  the  married  mothers  of  1956  had  had  fewer  children  than  women 
who  attended  the  clinics  —  an  average  of  3.88  children  for  the  former  and 
5.14  for  the  latter.  If  the  present  bias  toward  married  and  older  women  con¬ 
tinues,  less  than  two-fifths  of  all  mothers  will  ever  attend  the  clinics’*. 


Table  16.  Barbados:  Patients  Admitted  to  Family  Planning  Clinics,  1955-56,  by 
Number  of  Live  Births,  and  Live  Births  in  1956,  by  Previous  Number  of  Births 


Previous 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

live 

women 

1056 

1956 

births 

visiting 

mothers 

married 

clinics 

mothers 

0 

0.8  ) 

20.4  ) 

9.3  1 

1 

2 

5.3  f 
13.2  / 

34.2 

20.1  f 

16.3  / 

69.3 

14.7  f 
14.3  ( 

52.2 

3 

14.9  ) 

12.5  1 

13.9  1 

4 

13.0 

9.6 

12.4 

5 

10.3 

7.3 

10.2 

6 

12.5 

4.7 

7.7 

7 

10.1 

3.1 

5.5 

8 

8.5  1 

2.6  \ 

3.9  ) 

9 

3.8  > 

19.9 

1.4  1 

6.2 

3.0  > 

12.0 

10  &  more 

7.6  f 

2.2  } 

5.1  f 

Sources:  Refs.  Ill,  p.  11,  Table  1;  20. 


The  impact  of  the  family  planning  programme  on  the  birth  rate  will  be 
modest,  and  its  c'ontribution  to  population  relief  negligible,  until  “means  are 
found  to  extend  the  service  to  younger  women  with  smaller  families.”  Birth 
control  methods  should  be  “actively  offered  ...  to  all  women  who  have  re¬ 
cently  given  birth,  to  those  attending  prenatal  and  infant  clinics,  and  to  those 
undergoing  treatment  because  of  abortion  or  venereal  disease.”  The  emphasis 
must  shift  to  the  unmarried  early  in  their  reproductive  careers  (121). 

Experience  at  the  rural  clinics  might  indicate  that  the  group  not  yet  reached 

aThere  were  18.7  clinic  admissions  per  100  legitimate  births  but  only  7.3  admissions  per 
100  illegitimate  births. 

bThis  conclusion  is  based  on  Dr.  Tietze’s  interpretation  of  the  1955  data.  But  total  clinic 
attendance  for  1955-57  is  only  9.5  per  100  live  births,  compared  with  his  calculation  of  11.7 
per  100  births  in  1956.  Dr.  Tietze  also  compares  previous  births  of  clinic  attenders  with  the 
birth  order  of  children  bom  in  1955,  instead  of  with  their  mothers’  previous  live  births.  This 
results  in  an  overly  optimistic  estimate  of  the  potential  impact  of  family  planning. 
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may  accept  the  programme  and  use  modern  contraceptives  more  slowly  than 
those  who  have  attended  the  clinics  thus  far.  For  the  main  obstacles  to  family 
planning  in  Barbados  are  not  religion  or  politics  but  poverty,  apathy  and 
ignorance.  Most  Barbadians,  despite  post-war  gains,  still  live  in  houses  that 
are  too  small  and  in  communities  that  provide  few  resources  for  work  or 
play.  Parental  burdens  are  not  great  among  the  poor;  in  some  households 
eight  children  may  be  little  more  of  a  load  than  four,  particularly  if  support 
is  available  from  the  father.  On  the  other  hand,  the  maximum  required  for 
support  is  only  $2.40  per  month,  which  may  not  be  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
(and  many  men  escape  it  entirely)  for  the  evidence  of  virility.  A  complemen¬ 
tary  value  makes  it  desirable  for  women  to  have  children;  and  some  Barbadians 
believe  their  health  will  suffer  if  they  do  not  have  all  the  children  God  in¬ 
tended  them  to.  These  attitudes  help  set  the  pattern  of  reproduction  at  an 
early  age  (Table  17). 


Table  17.  Barbados:  Aoe  of  Mothers,  1955  and  1956 


Age  group 

Per  cent  of 
mothers 

Less  than  15 

0.3 

15  -  19 

18.4 

20  -  24 

29.1 

25  -  29 

22.4 

30  -  34 

16.1 

35  -  39 

9.7 

40  -  44 

3.3 

45  -  49 

0.3 

Not  stated 

0.4 

SourcM:  Ref.  9,  SO. 


Another  deterrent  to  family  limitation  among  the  poor  is  the  economic 
value  of  children,  as  a  basis  for  support  claims  from  the  father  when  they  are 
young,  and  as  wage-eainers  later  on.  Many  infants  abandoned  or  deposited 
when  ill  in  the  parish  almshouses  are  left  there  until  they  are  eleven  or  twelve, 
when  the  mother  or  a  guardian  reclaims  them  and  puts  them  to  work. 

Such  motives  and  values  apart,  most  Barbadians  hardly  connect  their 
careers  as  parents  and  progenitors  with  the  problems  of  Barbados  as  a  whole. 
To  many  people  birth  control  seems  a  considerable,  if  not  unnecessary, 
nuisance.  If  “people  with  ability  and  people  with  knowledge  are  minded  to 
limit  their  families  to  three  and  four,”  as  one  legislator  judged  (22**),  the 
average  islander  feels  that  over-population  will  somehow  be  worked  out 
without  his  doing  much  about  it.  “TTie  Barbadian,”  as  a  non-islander  put  it 
to  me  in  1954,  “knows  he  is  batting  on  a  sticky  wicket.  Whatever  happens 
the  Empire  will  take  care  of  him.”  The  federation  has  since  taken  the  place 
of  the  Empire  to  some  extent;  Barbadians  feel  that  living  space  and  employ¬ 
ment  will  be  provided  soon  in  Trinidad  or  less  developed  islands,  and 
eventually  in  that  perennial  El  Dorado,  British  Guiana. 

Another  difficulty  family  planners  in  Barbados  will  face  is  that  poorer  and 
less  educated  or  less  intelligent  women  will  be  less  adept  and  less  regular  in 
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using  the  diaphragm.  A  simpler  method  of  contraception  may  prove  more 
successful,  and  an  American  gynaecologist  came  to  Barbados  to  instruct 
doctors  and  nurses  in  the  use  of  the  cervical  cap,  which  has  the  advantage 
that  it  can  be  left  in  place  for  the  entire  time  between  two  menstrual  period. 
General  acceptance  of  some  method  of  birth  control  remains,  however,  the 
major  objective  —  one  that  can  be  attained  only  when  the  climate  of  opinion 
in  the  island  permits  education  for  family  planning  in  the  schools. 

Although  the  impact  of  family  planning  is  still  slight,  Dr.  Tietze  considered 
it  “a  highly  efficient  operation  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  as  compared 
with  other  measures  to  relieve  over-population.”  If  family  planning  can  pre¬ 
vent  700  births  a  year,  the  $12,000  annual  grant  is  “insignificant  in  comparison 
to  roughly  $2,000  required  for  the  raising  of  a  child,  .  .  .  financing  his  emigra¬ 
tion  to  England,  or  .  .  .  put/ting7  a  man  to  work  in  a  new  industry”  {111, 
pp.  17,  21). 

Whether  family  planning  resolves  or  even  palliates  over-population  in  Bar¬ 
bados,  it  will  benefit  many  individuals,  and  in  that  way  contribute  to  the 
common  weal.  Thousands  of  pregnancies  a  year  now  result  in  abortion  and 
infant  deaths,  involving  suffering,  expense,  and  damage  to  the  health  of  the 
mother.  Birth  control  may  help  to  prevent  this  terrible  waste.  And  when 
women  no  longer  are  inured  to  abortions  and  infant  deaths,  they  may  develop 
attitudes  of  responsibility  which  will  lead  them  to  prefer  small  families. 

Barbados  is  the  first  country  in  the  western  hemisphere  where  birth  control 
has  received  government  sanction  and  financial  support.  Viewed  in  this  light 
alone,  the  establishment  of  family  planning  in  the  island  is  a  notable  achieve¬ 
ment.  ‘The  eyes  of  many  countries  aie  on  Barbados,”  commented  the  Ad¬ 
vocate  (27^);  “this  is  one  other  field  in  which  Barbados  has  given  the  lead 
to  the  West  Indies”  (27').  As  Dr.  Hagood  stressed,  “the  pioneering  nature 
of  the  government  supported  Family  Planning  Programme  in  Barbados  gives 
it  region- wide  significance  in  the  generally  densely  populated  British  West 
Indies”  (56  p.  15).  The  advent  of  federation  makes  it  all  the  more  desirable 
to  co-ordinate  all  aspects  of  population  control. 

In  many  ways,  however,  Barbados  is  unlike  the  other  West  Indies.  Cultural 
barriers  to  family  planning  may  prove  no  greater  in  St.  Vincent  or  Jamaica; 
abortions  are  numerous  and  some  forms  of  birth  control  common  in  all  the 
territories.  But  several  factors  which  have  helped  to  make  family  planning 
practicable  are  unique  to  Barbados: 

(1)  The  island  is  overwhelmingly  literate  and  accessible  to  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  ideas  as  well  as  of  goods  and  services;  urban  influences  permeate 
all  but  a  few  remote  comers. 

(2)  Because  of  the  island’s  absolute  dependence  upon  one  crop,  sugar, 
with  its  limited  labour  requirements,  there  is  general  recognition  that  popula¬ 
tion  pressure  must  be  reduced.  Even  il  most  people  are  still  apathetic  about 
birth  control,  they  are  aware  that  Barbados  is  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  places  on  earth  and  are  impressed  by  the  fact  (27*). 
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(3)  That  Barbados  has  almost  the  lowest  fertility  combined  with  the 
highest  infant  mortality  rate  in  the  West  Indies  suggests  that  Barbadians 
have  already  achieved  a  standard  of  living,  and  wish  for  a  higher  one,  in¬ 
commensurate  with  very  large  families,  and  that  “cultural  barriers  to  accept¬ 
ance  of  more  effective  methods  are  probably  less  than  in  most  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  world”  (56,  p.  8). 

(4)  Barbados  has  few  Catholics  and  no  strongly  organized  or  powerful 
opposition  to  family  planning. 

( 5 )  In  any  other  territory,  for  the  Government  to  urge  such  a  policy  would 
be  the  kiss  of  death.  But  Barbados  has  a  long  tradition  of  self-rule  and  the 
local  legislature  is  notoriously  nationalistic;  few  Barbadians  take  seriously 
the  charge  that  birth  control  was  foisted  on  the  island  by  the  Colonial  Office 
or  the  House  of  Lords  (22^). 

(6)  Family  planning  was  initiated  mainly  by  white  and  relatively  well-to- 
do  Barbadians,  and  some  attempt  was  made  to  discredit  it  as  a  scheme  of  the 
“ultra-rich”  who  “think  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if,  when  they  are  running 
about  and  driving  about  the  streets  of  Barbados,  they  saw  less  people”  (22*’  **; 
125).  But  most  coloured  Barbadians  retain  considerable  respect  for  the 
judgment  and  good  will  of  the  whites;  the  latter  are  Barbadian  before  they 
are  white.  And  the  coloured  middle  class  has  contributed  much  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Family  Planning  Association.  In  no  other  British  West  Indian 
territory  could  the  whites  have  promoted  such  a  programme  successfully, 
because  elsewhere  they  are  less  numerous,  both  absolutely  and  relatively 
than  in  Barbados  (see  Table  6),  and  less  in  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  having  abdicated  their  interests  in  matters  of  public  concern.® 

“Conservative”  Barbados  has,  then,  taken  more  radical  action  to  control 
population  than  any  other  Caribbean  territory.  Perhaps  “the  solutions  accept¬ 
able  to  Barbadians  may  not  commend  themselves  to  other  West  Indian 
governments.”  As  one  British  journal  remarked,  “The  example  of  courage  and 
initiative  set  by  ‘Little  England’  is  not  likely  to  pass  unnoticed”  (79),  but 
whether  other  territories  will  follow  suit  is  another  matter.  Certainly  the  re¬ 
sults  will  not  tempt  them;  even  the  smallest  dent  in  natural  growth  will  re¬ 
quire  many  years  of  work.  The  entire  reduction  in  conception  may  be  offset 
by  fewer  abortions  and  infant  deaths;  the  latter  would  reduce  the  death  rate 
along  with  the  birth  rate.  In  any  case,  as  Dr.  Tietze’s  figures  show,  family 
planning  can  hardly  hope  to  achieve  the  Joint  Committee’s  objective  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  birth  rate  “as  rapidly  as  modern  science  and  services  have  reduced 
the  death  rate”  (17,  p.  4).  This  would  be  difficult  to  accomplish  anywhere. 
As  Notestein  remarks,  “There  is  no  reasonable  prospect  that  birth  rates  [■will] 
decline  as  rapidly  as  death  rates.”  Most  people  respond  quickly  to  modem 

aAlthoiigh  BarI):idos  is  noted  for  its  rigid  social  barriers  in  class  and  colour,  and  lost  the 
Icdcral  capital  in  part  because  of  its  reputation  for  race  discrimination,  its  coloured  population 
continues  to  elect  white  members  to  the  House  of  Assembly. 
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attempts  to  reduce  death  rates,  but  birth  rates  exhibit  greater  inertia,  for 
attitudes  about  child-bearing  are  slow  to  change  (78,  74). 

In  Barbados,  as  elsewhere  in  the  British  Caribbean,  birth  rates  may  well 
increase,  not  diminish,  in  the  immediate  future.  Although  urbanization  general¬ 
ly  reduces  fertility,  in  the  British  West  Indies  this  is  partly  offset  by  changes 
in  family  patterns;  as  formal  marriage  replaces  more  casual  and  intermittent 
unions,  the  chances  of  conception  increase  (62).  G.  W.  Roberts  estimates  for 
Jamaica  (whose  fertility  characteristics  closely  resemble  those  of  Barbados) 
an  increased  rate  of  growth  which  might  raise  population  density  from  350 
to  2,000  per  square  mile  within  a  century  (94).  The  United  Nations  median 
prediction  for  British  Guiana  in  1980  assumes  a  decline  of  the  death  rate  from 
13  to  7.7  and  of  the  birth  rate  from  44  to  35.8,  reducing  the  annual  rate  of 
natural  increase  from  31  only  to  26.1,  and  more  than  doubling  the  present 
population  (116);  and  Beasley  has  estimated  a  population  of  336,000  for 
Barbados  by  1982  (  3). 

Even  if  the  Government  reaches  its  objective,  however,  Barbados  would 
still  be  teeming  with  people.  It  required  thirty  years  to  bring  the  death  rate 
from  33  down  to  14;  if  the  birth  rate  is  reduced  to  the  same  level  by  1986, 
and  the  death  rate  falls  only  from  10.6  to  9  —  a  rate  Roberts  thinks  may  be 
general  in  a  £•  w  years  (97)  —  the  population  in  1986  would  still  (barring 
emigration)  be  over  333,000,  or  2,000  per  square  mile*. 

Barbados’  dilemma  is  worse  than  that  of  most  over-populated  lands.  Far 
from  being  underdeveloped,  her  known  resources  are  thoroughly  utilized. 
Her  population,  already  one  of  the  densest  on  earth,  cannot  easily  be  re¬ 
duced  in  tlie  forseeable  future,  save  by  large-scale  emigration.  Yet  in  many 
respects  Barbados  is  a  model  territory,  proud  of  her  peaceful  and  progressive 
population  and  her  unbroken  connection  with  Britain;  and  she  has  a  special 
place  in  the  affection  of  the  mother  country.  But  it  is  under  the  aegis  of 
just  such  a  benevolent  paternalism  that  sanitation  so  long  precedes  capital 
formation,  and  population  growth  leaves  production  furthest  behind.  Whether 
Barbados  can  abbreviate  the  usual  prolonged  period  of  mounting  pressure 
is  a  question  only  Barbadians  can  decide.  But  after  three  centuries  of  such 
pressure,  they  seem  to  feel  they  have  had  enough. 

aMy  calculatiun. 
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Economic  Aspects  of  Rice  Production  in  on  East 
Indian  Community  in  British  Guiana* 

By 

Raymond  T.  Smith 
Introduction 

In  1954  British  Guiana  exported  36,609  tons  of  rice,  valued  at  $9,266,645 
(B.W.1.)»  die  bulk  of  it  being  produced  by  small  farmers.  Another  52,791 
tons  was  produced  for  local  consumption.  In  terms  of  agricultural  export 
value,  rice  is  second  in  importance  to  sugar  and  its  derivatives  and  the  rioe 
industry  is  the  second  largest  employer  of  labour  in  the  country.  Although 
it  falls  far  behind  sugar  in  both  these  respects,  die  industry  is  of  great 
social  significance  precisely  because  it  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  small 
farms  rather  than  large,  foreign-owned  plantations. 

Rice  was  planted  in  British  Guiana  as  long  ago  as  the  eighteenth  century, 
mainly  by  groups  of  runaway  slaves,  so  that  even  in  those  far-off  days  it 
might  be  said  to  have  competed  with  the  plantations  for  labour.  Despite 
these  early  ventures,  and  later  spasmodic  attempts  at  cultivation  by  Chinese 
and  East  Indian  immigrants  during  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  not  until 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  sufficient  ex-indentured  immigrants 
were  available  to  take  up  surplus  lands,  that  the  industry  became  really 
established,  and  the  sharp  increase  in  demand  during  the  first  World  War 
provided  the  incentive  for  its  expansion.  The  area  of  land  under  rice  jumped 
from  approximately  2,500  acres  in  1888  to  15,020  by  1903,  and  61,200  by 
1919.  Exports  of  rice  increased  from  about  5  tons  in  1903  to  7,710  tons  in 
1913  to  14,367  tons  in  1917.  Exports  fell  off  again  sharply  until  1927,  since 
which  time  they  have  shown  a  progressive  increase.  As  the  International  Bank 
Mission  to  British  Guiana  pointed  out  in  their  report  (3),  rice  cultivation  has 
absorbed  most  of  the  excess  manpower  resulting  from  the  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  rationalization  of  the  sugar  industry. 

Since  rice  cultivation  mobilizes  family  labour  for  certain  operations,  and 
is  in  many  cases  a  part-time  activity,  there  are  no  reliable  figures  on  the  size 
or  composition  of  the  labour  force  employed.  However,  the  Agricultural 
Census  for  1954  estimated  that  139,500  acres  were  planted  for  the  1954 

aThe  material  on  which  this  paper  is  based  was  collected  during  the  course  of  anthropological 
field-work  in  British  Guiana  during  1956.  The  paper  makes  no  pretence  at  detailed  economic 
analysis  but  is  published  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  some  value  to  students  of  the  rice  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  very  limited  case-study.  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  David  Edwards  of  the  Institute  of 
Social  and  Economic  Research  of  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies  and  to  Prof.  E. 
Nash  of  the  University  of  Wales  for  their  advice  and  criticism,  but  they  are  in  no  way  respon¬ 
sible  for  any  errors  or  inadequacies  the  paper  may  have. 
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autumn  crop  by  some  22,200  farm  operators.  Many  of  these  farmers  would 
spend  a  part  of  their  time  working  in  other  industries,  particularly  on  the 
sugar  estates,  but  despite  this  fact  it  is  clear  that  rice  production  absorbs  a 
large  proportion  of  the  total  labour  force  of  the  country.  The  sugar  industry 
employed  an  average  of  22,054  field  workers  during  1954,  the  peak  figure 
being  26,445  during  the  main  harvest  season  in  September.  The  rice  industry 
certainly  mobilized  the  labour  of  a  larger  number  of  persons  than  this  if 
women  and  children  are  taken  into  account,  but  there  is  no  ready  means  of 
comparing  the  number  of  man-days  utilized  by  each  industry.  No  other  in¬ 
dustry  employs  anything  approaching  the  amount  of  labour  used  in  the  sugar 
and  rice  industries. 

The  population  of  British  Guiana  has  been  built  up  by  successive  waves 
of  immigrants:  Europeans,  most  of  whom  came  originally  as  planters  and 
then  later  as  government  officials  and  technicians;  Africans,  who  were  im¬ 
ported  as  chattel  slaves  to  provide  plantation  labour;  Portuguese,  Chinese 
and  East  Indians,  brought  in  as  indentured  labourers  after  the  abohtion  of 
slavery  to  supplement  the  plantation  labour  force.  A  number  of  aboriginal 
Indians  still  survive  in  British  Guiana’s  hinterland. 

The  following  table  shows  the  racial  composition  of  the  population  of 
British  Guiana  as  estimated  at  Dec.  31st,  1955. 


Tabl^  1.  Racial  Composition  of  the  Population  of  British  Guiana. 


Racial  Group 

Population 

% 

East  Indian 

230,840 

46.8 

African  descent 

171,960 

34.9 

Mixed 

55,260 

11.2 

Qiinese 

3,320 

.7 

Portuguese 

8,070 

1.6 

Other  European 

4,130 

.9 

Amerindian 

19,400 

3.9 

Total 

492,980 

100.0 

East  Indians  now  constitute  the  largest  single  racial  group  in  the  country 
and  are  still  concentrated  in  agriculture,  forming  the  majority  of  sugar  workers 
and  rice  farmers.  Rice  is  commonly  thought  of  as  an  East  Indian  crop. 
Though  some  Negroes  do  cultivate  it,  they  tend  not  to  work  in  such  close 
family  teams,  nor  to  use  such  intensive  methods  of  cultivation. 

In  terms  of  land  utilization  rice  is  planted  on  139,500  acres  as  compared 
with  86,600  acres  planted  in  sugar  cane,  31,500  acres  under  coconuts,  and 
36,500  acres  planted  in  other  crops  (mainly  provisions,  coffee,  cocoa,  citrus, 
and  com).  Although  rice  occupies  the  largest  area  of  land,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  best  land,  and  little  of  it  is  as  well  drained  and  irrigated  as  the 
land  under  sugar  cane.  Sugar  plantations  vary  in  size  from  350  to  8,600  acres, 
whereas  rice  is  essentially  a  small  farmer’s  crop,  the  average  size  of  holding 
being  about  6  acres. 

The  community  discussed  in  this  paper  lies  on  the  West  Coast  of  Demerara, 
and  is  typical  of  one  type  of  rice-producing  community;  that  type  which  has 
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grown  up  on  abandoned  sugar  estates.  Like  most  of  the  Demerara  fanning, 
areas  it  enjoys  good  drainage  and  irrigation  facilities  and  excellent  sea-de¬ 
fences  and  in  these  respects  it  differs  from  many  areas  in  Berbice  and  Esse- 
quibo.  In  autumn  1953,  5,600  farm  operators  produced  592,000  bags  of  padi 
on  39,800  acres  of  seeded  land  in  Demerara.  Comparable  figures  for  Berbice 
and  Essequibo  are  given  below. 


Table  2.  Padi  Production  by  Counties,  Autumn  1953. 


Total  Acres  Planted 

No.  of 

Farmers 

Total  Production 
of  Padi  (Bags) 

Demerara 

39,800 

5,600 

592,000 

Berbice 

53,000 

11,200 

766,000 

Essequibo 

19,700 

4,000 

382,000 

Windsor  Forest,  the  district  with  which  we  shall  be  dealing,  has  a  total 
population  of  approximately  2,350  persons,  predominantly  of  East  Indian 
descent,  and  members  of  this  population  cultivated  about  1,470“  acres  for 
the  autumn  crop  of  1956.  This  is  approximately  4  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
under  rice  in  Demerara.  Though  this  figure  is  merely  a  rough  estimate  it  will 
suffice  to  indicate  the  fact  that  this  area  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Demerara  so  far  as  rice  cultivation  is  concerned,  and  represents  a  fair  sample 
of  Demerara  rice  farmers. 

Land  Tenure  and  Land  Use 

The  area  for  which  detailed  information  is  available,  Windsor  Forest,  is 
really  the  heart  of  a  more  extensive  community  comprising  the  three  estates 
of  Windsor  Forest,  La  Jalousie  and  Ruimzight.  However,  there  is  some  social 
differentiation  between  the  inhabitants  of  these  three  contiguous  estates,  and 
it  is  quite  convenient  to  discuss  Windsor  Forest  alone. 

Prior  to  1908  Windsor  Forest  was  a  sugar  estate  owned  by  a  British  com¬ 
pany,  and  having  a  resident  labouring  population  of  East  Indian  immigrants, 
a  few  Chinese,  most  of  whom  had  drifted  into  shopkeeping,  some  Negroes, 
and  a  small  European  managerial  staff.  Repeated  inundation  by  the  sea  led 
the  company  to  abandon  its  cultivation,  and  after  a  few  pieces  of  land  in 
the  dwelling  area  had  been  sold  or  given  to  some  of  the  residents,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  finally  acquired  the  estate  at  execution  sale  in  order  to  protect  its 
financial  interest  in  certain  outstanding  debts  for  sea  defence  rates. 

Meanwhile  the  residents  had  been  left  to  their  own  devices,  and  had  eked 
out  a  livelihood  by  reaping  the  ratoon  canes  and  selling  them  to  neighbouring 
Plantation  Versailles,  or  by  levelling  the  canefields  and  planting  rice.  Event¬ 
ually  the  government  decided  to  convert  the  estate  into  a  government  land 
settlement,  along  with  the  adjoining  estate.  La  Jalousie,  which  had  gone 
through  a  similar  process.  The  lands  were  surveyed  and  offered  to  the  resi¬ 
dents  in  small  lots,  either  for  outright  purchase  over  a  number  of  years,  or 

■If  anything  this  figure  is  too  low,  since  a  few  farmers  have  interests  in  land  in  other  parts 
of  the  colony  which  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  survey. 
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on  long-term  leases.  Almost  without  exception  the  residents  decided  to  lease 
the  farm  lands  and  purchase  their  house  lots,  a  pattern  which  has  persisted 
up  to  the  present.  The  original  leases  stipulated  a  fixed  rental  of  $6.00*  per 
acre  per  annum,  inclusive  of  all  maintenance  charges,  drainage  rates  and 
sea-defence  rates,  and  were  issued  for  a  period  of  99  years,  with  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  revision  of  rentals.  This  has  resulted  in  a  situation  where  gov¬ 
ernment  is  losing  large  sums  of  money  annually  because  the  rentals  can  no 
longer  cover  the  greatly  increased  costs  of  maintenance. 

The  estate  is  at  present  divided  into  five  main  sections.  The  dwelling  area, 
as  in  most  Guianese  coastal  settlements,  is  located  just  behind  the  sea  wall, 
and  is  a  tightly  packed  conglomeration  of  some  340  houses  and  several  old 
barrack  blocks,  occupying  78  acres  of  land.  Behind  this  runs  the  railway  line, 
and  beyond  that  stretches  the  cultivation  area,  broken  up  by  a  network  of 
drainage  and  irrigation  canals.  241  acres  are  set  aside  as  a  communal  pasture, 
a  charge  of  24  cents  per  head  per  month  being  levied  as  agistment  fee  (this 
was  recently  increased  to  75  cents).  A  communal  cattle  byre  was  started 
some  years  ago,  and  40  acres  of  land  are  set  aside  as  fodder  plots  for  stall 
feeding.  This  byre  is  not  fully  utilized,  nor  are  most  of  the  fodder  plots 
carefully  cultivated.  Whilst  most  farmers  cut  wild  grass  to  stall-feed  animals 
(often  kept  in  the  house  yard),  few  are  willing  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  actually  cultivating  grass.  Rice  is  planted  on  422.75  acres,  whilst  two 
small  blocks  of  12.099  acres  and  34.995  acres,  are  reserved  for  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  cane  and  “ground  provisions”.  Some  permanent  tree  crops  may  also 
be  planted  on  these  lands.  No  rotation  of  crops  is  practised  and  each  block 
of  land  has  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  past  40-50  years. 

Since  the  contiguous  estates  of  Windsor  Forest  and  La  Jalousie  are  in 
many  respects  regarded  as  one  unit,  and  since  many  residents  of  Windsor 
I’orest  lease  lands  at  La  Jalousie,  any  overall  picture  of  the  economic  life 
of  Windsor  Forest  must  take  the  facilities  of  La  Jalousie  into  account.  It  must 
also  take  account  of  the  fact  that  farmers  from  Windsor  Forest  rent  addi¬ 
tional  lands  on  private  estates  along  the  West  Coast  of  Demerara,  since  the 
rice  lands  in  Windsor  Forest  itself  account  for  less  than  one-third  of  all  rice 
lands  cultivated  by  Windsor  Forest  farmers. 

From  an  administrative  point  of  view  Windsor  Forest  and  La  Jalousie  form 
a  part  of  the  “Government  Estates  —  West  Demerara”  which  include  Plan¬ 
tation  Hague,  a  quite  separate  unit  located  some  miles  from  the  other  two. 
A  government-appointed  superintendent  is  responsible  for  the  running  of  all 
three,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  team  of  clerks,  rangers  and  watchmen.  The 
records  for  each  unit  are  kept  separately,  so  that  we  may  ignore  Plantation 
Hague  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion. 

•  In  theory  each  occupier  of  a  plot  of  farm  land  should  hold  a  99-year  lease 
issued  by  the  government.  In  practice  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  buying 
and  selling  of  rights,  “exchanging”  of  pieces  of  land,  inheritance  and  gifts  of 

aOne  dollar  (B.W.I.)  equals  4/2d  or  approximately  55  cents  (U.S.). 
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rights  without  proper  notification  and  transfer  of  leases.  Buying  and  selling 
of  ri^ts  in  land  is  common,  and  a  man  can  obtain  from  $250  to  $400  for  the 
rights  in  one  acre  of  rice  land.  This  purchase  price  includes,  of  course,  not 
only  the  right  to  cultivate  the  land,  but  also  the  advantages  of  what  amounts 
to  a  government  subsidy,  since  the  annual  rental  of  $6.00  cannot  cover  all 
the  costs  of  water  services  and  administration. 

The  practice  of  exchanging  plots  of  land  is  of  some  interest,  since  such 
exchanges  are  generally  made  with  a  view  to  consolidating  holdings.  Whilst 
il  is  true  that  the  rapid  increase  in  population  leads  to  some  degree  of  frag¬ 
mentation,  this  contrary  process  of  consolidation  must  be  taken  into  account. 

The  process  of  passing  land  from  one  generation  to  another  is  a  compli¬ 
cated  one.  Each  farmer  generally  has  rights  in  a  collection  of  parcels  of  land; 
perhaps  three  or  four  acres  of  rice  land  in  two  separate  blocks  in  Windsor 
Forest,  another  two  acres  of  rice  land  rented  from  a  private  landlord  further 
down  the  coast,  an  acre  of  sugar  cane  and  provisions  at  the  back  of  Windsor 
Forest,  and  a  house  lot  in  the  dwelling  area.  As  his  sons  mature  they  begin 
to  work  with  him  on  the  farm,  and  with  more  man-power  available,  he  will 
probably  try  to  extend  his  holdings  by  purchasing  leases  to  land  wherever 
he  can.  One  son  may  be  sent  to  high  school  with  the  idea  of  getting  a  job 
in  the  civil  service  or  business.  Before  each  son  reaches  the  age  of  25  years 
or  so,  he  will  expect  to  marry,  and  his  wife  will  come  to  live  in  the  parental 
home  for  the  first  year  or  two.  As  soon  as  possible  ( except  in  the  case  of  the 
youngest  son),  his  father  will  help  him  to  build  his  own  house,  probably 
on  the  same  lot  if  there  is  space,  and  will  give  him  his  “share”  of  the  patri¬ 
monial  land.  This  may  be  only  one  or  two  acres,  and  the  son  will  have  to 
try  to  increase  his  holdings  by  acquiring  more  pieces  for  himself  if  he  is  able. 
Daughters  receive  their  “share”  of  the  patrimony  in  the  form  of  a  dowry 
when  they  marry.  Any  property  which  the  father  may  have  left  after  setting 
up  his  sons  is  generally  bequeathed  by  will,  and  if  the  youngest  son  has 
stayed  on  with  his  parents  he  will  be  an  obvious  beneficiary. 

Not  all  sons  follow  their  fathers  into  farming.  An  increasing  number  of 
young  men  are  going  to  high  school  and  then  seeking  employment  in  George¬ 
town.  Others  become  full-time  labourers,  and  some  take  labouring  jobs 
whilst  retaining  a  small  area  of  land  for  rice  farming.  In  one  case  known 
to  the  author,  two  brothers  who  had  inherited  a  few  cattle,  a  three  acre 
rice  farm  and  which  they  worked  jointly,  decided  that  if  cither  of  them  were 
to  be  able  to  marry,  the  other  one  woidd  have  to  emigrate.  Consequently  thev 
saved  enough  money  for  one  of  them  to  go  to  England,  leaving  the  other  in 
sole  possession  of  the  farm.  This  case  illustrates  the  point  that  people  do  not 
break  dowm  holdings  into  ever  smaller  units,  because  they  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  certain  minimum  size  beyond  which  a  farm  cannot  pro-  « 
vide  a  worthwhile  return.  Attitudes  such  as  this  are  possible  because  there 
has  been  a  continuous  expansion  of  the  area  under  cultivation  in  adjoining 
areas. 

Almost  all  the  farm  land  in  Windsor  Forest  and  La  Jalousie  is  utilized. 
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and  rice  cultivation  is  the  focus  of  attention.  Two  crops  are  cultivated  each 
year  and  it  is  indicative  of  the  high  fertility  of  the  soil  that  yields  remain 
reasonably  high  despite  the  absence  of  manuring.  Cattle  may  be  turned 
loose  in  the  fields  after  the  harvest,  but  this  cannot  result  in  any  adequate 
degree  of  natural  manuring. 

Most  farmers  keep  one  or  two  milch  cows  as  well  as  working  oxen,  and 
these  are  grazed  on  the  communal  pasture,  or  hand-fed  with  cut  grass.  The 
pasture  facilities  are  inadequate  for  the  combined  Windsor  Forest-La  Jalousie 
cattle  population  of  approximately  1,500  head,  there  being  only  about  470 
acres  of  poor  quality  grass-lands  available  between  the  two  estates.  A  sug¬ 
gestion  that  some  of  this  communal  pasture  should  be  divided  up  into  indi¬ 
vidual  plots  for  intensive  cultivation  of  fodder,  was  vigorously  resisted  on 
the  grounds  that  any  resident  ’  should  have  the  opportunity  to  keep  a  cow 
and  have  access  to  grazing  facilities.  Farmers  were  also  sceptical  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  finding  time  to  cultivate  and  cut  grass  for  stock  feeding. 

The  lands  rented  by  Windsor  Forest  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  coast 
are  used  almost  exclusively  for  rice  cultivation.  They  are  generally  rented  on 
a  year  to  year  basis,  and  the  recent  introduction  of  the  Rice  Farmers  (Security 
of  Tenure)  Ordinance,  1956  (5)  has  resulted  in  a  greater  security  for  the 
tenant  farmer  as  well  as  in  some  standardization  of  rentals.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 

Labour 

Since  no  detailed  survey  was  carried  out  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of 
labour  expended  on  rice  cultivation  in  Windsor  Forest,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  rough  estimates. 

First  we  may  examine  the  nature  of  the  available  labour  force.  Windsor 
Forest  has  a  total  population  of  about  2,350  of  which  approximately  250 
are  Negroes,  60  Chinese,  and  2,040  East  Indians.  Only  a  few  Negroes  culti¬ 
vate  rice  lands,  but  probably  about  100  are  employed  during  the  harvesting 
season  as  casual  labourers.  The  majority  of  the  Chinese  are  either  business¬ 
men  or  farm  managers,  only  one  or  two  of  the  younger  men  actually  working 
on  the  land.  Amongst  the  East  Indians  there  are  228*  farmers  who  cultivate 
lands  in  the  area  under  consideration,  operating  between  them  some  1,470 
acres  for  the  1956  autumn  crop.  The  distribution  of  size  of  total  holdings 
amongst  these  farmers  is  shown  in  Table  3. 

Apa^t  from  some  60  persons  who  have  full-time  occupations  other  than 
farming  (plus  their  families),  most  of  the  children  under  about  12  years  of 
age  and  old  people  no  longer  able  to  work,  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  population 
t^es  part  in  the  process  of  cultivation  in  some  way  or  another.  At  periods  of 
peak  activity,  particularly  harvesting,  a  few  people  from  outside  the  com¬ 
munity  may  be  employed.  It  would  be  reasonable,  therefore,  to  estimate  that 
approximately  1,000  individuals  (say  400  men,  400  women  and  200  children 

aln  arriving  at  this  figure  joint  holdings  operated  by  a  group  of  kinsmen,  usually  brothers, 
have  been  counted  as  one  holding  operated  by  one  "farmer”, 
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Table  3.  Distribution  of  Farmers’  Total  Holdings  under  Rice  Cultivation,  by  Acres 


Size  of  Total 
under  Rice  in 

Holdings 

Acres 

Number 
of  Fanners 

Size  of  Total 
under  Rice  in 

Holdings 

Acres 

Number 
of  Farmers 

0 

to 

.999 

5 

11.000 

to 

11.999 

3 

1.000 

to 

1.999 

16 

12.000 

to 

12.999 

1 

2.000 

to 

2.999 

27 

13.000 

to 

13.999 

4 

3.000 

to 

3.999 

25 

14.000 

to 

14.999 

3 

4.000 

to 

4.999 

30 

15.000 

to 

15.999 

0 

5.000 

to 

5.999 

35 

16.000 

to 

16.999 

1 

6.000 

to 

6.999 

20 

17.000 

to 

17.999 

0 

7.000 

to 

7.999 

15 

18.000 

to 

18.999 

0 

8.000 

to 

8.999 

14 

19.000 

to 

19.999 

0 

9.000 

to 

9.999 

15 

20.000 

and 

over 

3 

10.000 

to 

10.999 

11 

over  12  years  and  under  16  years)  are  available  for  work  on  these  rice  farms 
at  some  time  or  other. 

Approaching  the  problem  from  a  rather  different  angle,  and  using  the 
estimate  of  labour  input  required  for  cultivating  one  acre  of  rice  as  set  out 
below,  we  may  make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  man-hours  expended  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  lands  with  which  we  are  dealing.  From  the  time  the  land 
is  prepared  to  the  time  the  padi  is  delivered  to  the  factory,  some  54,630  man¬ 
hours  will  have  been  expended  on  the  1,470  acres  in  the  sample®.  Factory 
operations  prior  to  delivery  of  the  rice  at  the  railway  station  bond  will  in¬ 
volve  a  further  8,820  man-hours,  assuming  an  average  yield  of  20  bags  of 
padi  per  acre. 

Labour  Involved  in  the  Production  of  Rice  from  one  Acre 

The  following  estimates  (Table  4)  are  of  the  average  amount  of  labour  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  cultivation  of  one  acre  of  rice  land,  and  the  subsequent  milling 
operations.  A  “day”  is  taken  as  the  normal  working  day  which  will  average 
about  eight  hours.  Some  of  the  operations  in  transplanting  and  reaping  are 
carried  out  by  women  who,  on  these  tasks,  can  probably  do  as  much  work 
as  men.  However,  women  return  home  earlier  than  men  as  a  rule,  as  they 
must  cook  the  evening  meal.  Their  working  day  is  therefore  a  little  shorter, 
but  on  average  this  is  balanced  by  men  who  sometimes  work  more  than  eight 
hours. 

A  final  point  must  be  made  regarding  the  labour  force  and  its  organization. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  land  under  discussion  is  operated 
by  small  farmers  who  themselves  carry  out  most  of  the  operations  involved. 
They  are  assisted  by  their  families,  in  almost  every  case.  Sons  who  have  left 
school,  and  are  still  living  in  their  father’s  home,  work  under  their  father’s 
direction  on  the  exclusively  male  operations  of  ploughing,  raking,  preparing 
seed  beds,  threshing,  etc.  Wives,  wives  of  sons  living  in  the  parental  home, 
and  unmarried  daughters  work  on  transplanting  seedlings  and  reaping.  For 

aThis  is  assuming  that  470  acres  are  ploughed  by  tractor  and  the  rest  by  oxen,  though  this 
is  merely  a  reasonable  guess.lt  also  assumes  that  all  the  rice  is  cut  by  hand,  though  one  farmer 
owns  a  combine  harvester  for  use  on  his  74  acre  farm.  However,  for  the  autumn  1956  crop 
he  was  unable  to  use  the  combine  on  most  of  the  crop  owing  to  unfavourable  weather  con¬ 
ditions. 
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Table  4.  Average  Amount  of  Labour  Expended  on  Cultivation  of  one  Acre  of 

Grassland* 

Operation  No.  of  Man-Days 


Males  Females  Total 


Ploughing 

8 

— 

8 

Harrowing 

3 

— 

3 

Cleaning  the  field  of  weeds,  etcr 

2 

— 

2 

Maintenance  of  seed  bed 

1 

— 

1 

Transplanting 

1 

8 

9 

Maintenance  of  cultivation 

3 

— 

3 

Reaping 

1 

8 

9 

Preparing  Khariau  for  threshing 

1 

— 

1 

Threshing 

3 

— 

3 

Total  for  Cultivation 

23 

16 

39 

All  the  mill  (All  male  labour): 

Soaking,  steaming  and  porterage 

1 

Drying 

4 

Milling  and  porterage  to  station 

1 

Total,  mill 

6 

Grand  Total 

45 

'These  estimates  of  labotir  requirements  are  based  upon  the  author’s  observation,  and  upon  figures 
extracted  from  a  survey  carried  out  in  the  area  in  1954  by  the  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 


both  male  and  female  tasks  it  is  customary  for  groups  of  workers  to  co¬ 
operate  by  Working  on  each  other’s  land  in  turn.  A  team  of  women,  who  may 
have  kinship  ties  or  merely  be  friends  or  neighbours,  will  work  together  on 
transplanting,  going  from  one  farm  to  another.  They  keep  a  check  of  how 
many  days’  work  they  owe  each  other  and  if  the  account  does  not  balance 
it  may  be  settled  by  a  cash  payment.  The  same  method  may  be  used  for 
ploughing,  raking,  reaping,  threshing,  and  even  work  connected  with  milling. 

Side  by  side  with  this  system  of  labour  exchange,  a  straight  wage  labour 
svstem  exists,  and  of  a  given  group  of  people  working  in  a  particular  field 
some  may  be  working  on  an  exchange  basis  whilst  others  are  working  solely 
for  a  cash  wage.  Most  wage  labour  is  paid  on  a  task  basis,  though  for  some 
operations  a  daily  rate  is  used  see  p.  512). 

Certain  social  factors  may  intervene  to  influence  the  amount  of  time  or 
number  of  persons  available  for  work  on  the  rice  cultivation.  In  recent  years 
Indians  have  come  to  value  formal  education  for  their  children  more  highly, 
and  whilst  children  may  be  kept  from  school  to  help  with  certain  operations 
on  the  rice  farm,  practices  in  this  respect  are  probably  changing.  Since  most 
Indians  are  not  Christians,  Sunday  is  regarded  as  a  normal  working  day,  but 
against  this  must  be  set  the  fact  that  Muslims  are  expected  to  attend  the 
mosque  on  Fridays,  and  various  Hindu  domestic  rituals  or  Hindu  and  Mus¬ 
lim  festivals  may  divert  farmers  from  their  fields.  However,  at  periods  of  peak 
activity  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  most  farmers  and  their  families,  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  farm  are  placed  above  the  dictates  of  religious  observ¬ 
ance.  The  latter  are  either  modified,  attenuated  or  omitted.  Serious  limitations 
are  imposed  on  the  amount  of  time  women  can  spend  in  the  fields,  because 
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of  their  domestic  duties.  Even  at  the  peak  periods  of  female  task,  women 
n)ust  return  home  in  the  early  afternoon  to  prepare  food  for  the  evening 

meal  and  attend  to  other  domestic  duties. 

In  the  above  discussion  of  labour  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  labour 
used  for  the  maintenance  of  drainage  and  irrigation  works,  and  of  sea-defence. 
These  tasks  are  carried  out  by  central  government  agencies,  and  to  a  smaller 
extent  by  the  land  settlement  rangers,  and  their  costs  are  covered  by  special 
rates.  These  rates  are  normally  included  in  the  rental  charges  for  rice  lands. 

Capital  Employed 

The  most  important  capital  asset  of  the  rice  farmer  is  the  land  itself,  and 
its  value  varies  according  to  its  location,  soil-type,  and  drainage  facilities.  It 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  farmers  in  Windsor  Forest  will  pay  from 
$250  to  $400  for  the  right  to  lease  one  acre  of  rice  land  in  the  Land  Settle¬ 
ment  area.  The  Agricultural  Census  of  1952  (1)  estimated  an  average  land 
Value  in  the  Windsor  Forest  area  of  $464,  and  this  agrees  substantially  with 
th^  present  situation.  Practically  all  the  lands  cultivated  by  Windsor  Forest 
farmers  are  rented  either  from  private  landlords,  or  from  Government,  but 
if  rights  to  lease  are  transferable  for  a  cash  sum,  then  the  possession  of  a 
lease  is  a  part  of  the  fixed  capital  of  the  farmer.  However,  when  we  are 
considering  the  capital  employed,  it  is  the  value  of  the  land  itself  we  must 
take  into  account.  The  actual  rents  then  constitute  part  of  the  farmer’s  annual 
outgoings.  These  rents  now  vary  from  $6.00  per  acre  per  annum  in  the  Land 
Settlement  area  to  about  $20.00  per  acre  per  annum  for  the  best-drained 
lands  on  private  estates.  The  average  annual  outgoings  in  rental  charges  for 
rice  farmers  in  the  Windsor  Forest  group  amount  to  approximately  $67,000 
(assuming  that  the  average  charge  for  rented  lands  off  the  Land  Settlements 
is  $18.00  per  annum  per  acre). 

There  are  few  buildings  erected  on  farm  lands,  mainly  because  all  farmers 
live  in  the  “dwelling  area"  where  they  have  their  houses,  and  keep  small 
stock.  They  may  also  have  a  small  cattle-pen  on  the  house  lot,  and  imple¬ 
ments  will  be  stored  in  or  underneath  the  house  itself.  The  only  buildings 
erected  on  the  edge  of  the  rice  lands  are  small  shelters  with  thatched  or 
corrugated  iron  roofs,  which  are  used  mainly  during  the  harvest  season  as 
temporary  storage  for  padi.  They  may  also  be  used  for  the  actual  threshing. 

Oxen  are  the  chief  source  of  power  for  ploughing,  short  haulage,  harrow¬ 
ing,  and  threshing,  and  the  majority  of  farmers  own  at  least  one  pair.  A  sur¬ 
vey  carried  out  in  1953  showed  that  there  were  472  steers  owned  by  resi¬ 
dents  of  Windsor  Forest.  There  are  seven  tractors  in  Windsor  Forest,  most 
of  them  owned  by  farmers  working  more  than  twelve  acres  of  land.  These 
are  available  to  a  limited  number  of  farmers  for  hire-ploughing  after  their 
owners  have  finished  their  own  work,  but  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  such  that 
after  heavy  rain  the  tractors  are  unable  to  work  satisfactorily,  and  oxen 
have  to  be  used.  This  means  that  the  tractor  owners  take  advantage  of  suit- 
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able  weather  conditions  to  do  their  own  work,  and  even  they  may  have  to 
fall  back  on  oxen  if  the  dry  spell  does  not  last  long  enough.' 

As  Huggins  pointed  out  as  long  ago  as  1941  (2),  there  is  a  close  relationship 
between  Ae  acreage  a  farmer  can  handle  and  the  number  of  oxen  he  pos¬ 
sesses.  However,  this  is  not  an  unqualified  relationship.  Farmers  possessing 
no  oxen  at  all  can  hire  them  for  ploughing,  harrowing  and  threshing,  or  al¬ 
ternatively  hire  a  tractor.  Perhaps  the  main  problem  facing  most  farmers  is 
the  diffic^ty  of  acquiring  more  lands,  now  that  the  prevailing  market  prices 
for  rice  make  it  worth  his  while  to  cultivate  more.  If  he  can  get  the  land, 
the  farmer  will  almost  certainly  be  able  to  raise  the  capital  to  purchase  oxen 
or  engage  a  tractor  to  plough  for  him. 

Conditions  have  changed  a  good  deal  since  1941,  when  there  was  a  wide¬ 
spread  feeling  that  it  was  unprofitable  to  cultivate  more  land  than  could  be 
worked  by  the  farmer  and  his  family.  Under  such  conditions  the  number  of 
oxen  available  to  a  farmer  must  have  had  a  decided  effect  on  the  amount  of 
land  he  could  profitably  work.  With  present-day  prices  it  has  become  profit¬ 
able  for  the  farmer  to  pay  for  labour,  and  the  presence  of  seven  tractors  in 
the  village  as  against  none  in  1939,  is  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  farmers 
will  procure  power  if  they  have  the  land,  plus  customers  to  hire  their  tractor. 

The  capital  value  of  implements  used  in  rice  cultivation  is  generally  small. 
Light  hand-ploughs,  drawn  by  oxen,  are  most  frequently  used,  and  the  cost 
of  these  is  low.  Harrows  are  made  from  a  long  plank  studded  with  large 
nails,  and  the  farmer  stands  on  this  as  it  is  drawn  across  the  field  by  oxen. 
There  are  seven  tractors  in  the  village,  most  of  them  light  Fergusons  costing 
about  $3,500  each  including  a  mould-board  plough.  These  can  be  bought  on 
hire-purchase  and  are  operated  on  duty-free  gasoline.  They  are  used  almost 
exclusively  for  ploughing,  but  occasionally  a  farmer  may  be  seen  threshing 
his  padi  by  driving  over  the  straw  with  a  tractor  instead  of  using  bulls  to 
tread  out  the  grain.  One  farmer  in  Windsor  Forest  owns  a  combine  harvester, 
but  he  uses  it  on  a  block  of  74  acres  which  he  cultivates  outside  Windsor 
Forest.  Cutlasses,  forks  and  sickles  are  normal  equipment  in  most  households, 
the  sickles  being  the  only  hand  implement  used  in  reaping. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  flat-lwttomed  boats  in  the  village  which  are 
used  for  transporting  padi  from  the  backlands  to  the  factory.  Not  every 
farmer  owns  a  boat,  but  there  are  sufficient  to  transport  all  the  padi  produced. 
The  boats  are  roughly  and  simply  constructed,  but  they  serve  their  purpose 
adequately.  Similarly  many  farmers  own  a  rough  flat-bottomed  sled  for  drag¬ 
ging  seedlings  or  sheaves  of  padi  across  the  fields. 

Another  important  element  in  the  “capital  employed”  category  is  the 
farmer’s  skill  and  knowledge.  For  the  type  of  cultivation  involved,  the  farmer’s 
knowledge  and  skill  is  generally  adequate,  and  most  farmers  realize  that  any 
radical  change  in  present  methods  of  production  would  involve  extensive  re¬ 
organization.  If  large-scale  mechanization  were  to  be  feasible  it  is  probable 
that  either  each  farmer’s  acreage  would  have  to  be  increased  or  some  form 
of  co-operative  enterprise  would  be  necessary.  Present  intensive  methods  of 
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hand  cultivation  on  small  acreages  give  a  maximum  return  though  they  use 
a  good  deal  of  labour. 

There  may  eventually  be  room  for  improvement  in  yields  by  using  new 
varieties  of  padi  or  by  tire  application  of  fertilizer,  and  farmers  do  not  oppose 
innovations  when  they  are  convinced  of  their  value.  The  planting  of  pure  line 
seed  propagated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  widely  adopted. 
The  application  of  fertilizer  to  the  coastal  clay  soils  has  not  been  shown  to 
produce  significantly  higher  yields,  but  some  Windsor  Forest  farmers  do 
use  fertilizer  for  garden  crops,  and  at  least  one  store  in  the  village  stocks 
and  sells  it. 

Operations  in  Cultivation  and  the  Costs  of  Production 

In  this  section  the  various  processes  involved  in  the  production  of  rice  from 
one  acre  of  land  are  analysed,  and  an  estimate,  based  on  figures  collected 
by  the  author  in  1956,  is  given  of  the  costs  involved.  Other  costs  such  as  rent 
and  seed  are  also  given.  All  rates  for  labour  and  services  are  those  prevailing 
for  the  1956  autumn  crop. 

The  processes  and  costs  outlined  below  require  some  explanation.  The 
costs  of  production  have  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  maximum  rates 
a  farmer  would  have  to  pay  for  labour  if  he  did  none  of  the  work  himself. 
Whilst  some  men  asked  for,  and  received,  up  to  $2.50  per  day  for  agri¬ 
cultural  work  in  1956,  other  farmers  were  able  to  hire  labourers  for  as  little 
as  $2.00  per  day.  This  means  that  some  of  the  labour  costs  could  be  scaled 
down.  In  practice,  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  performed  by  the  farmer  himself, 
assisted  by  members  of  his  family,  often  co-operating  on  a  labour  exchange 
basis  with  other  farmers.  Whenever  a  “day’s  labour”  is  referred  to  it  means 
a  working  day  of  approximately  eight  hours.  The  procedure  of  presenting  the 
costs  of  the  various  operations  in  this  way  is  rather  different  from  the  usual 
method  of  discounting  the  farmer’s  own  labour.  However  it  is  assumed  that 
tilis  method  of  presentation  is  useful  in  that  it  can  be  applied  to  any 
particular  case  and  the  farmer’s  own  labour  deducted  if  necessarj'. 

Operation  Estimated  Cost 

Dollars 

(B.W.I.) 

(i)  Plouf^ing 

If  the  land  is  ploughed  by  tractor  it  will  be  necessary  to  plough  it 
thrice  at  a  total  cost  of  $27.00.  If  it  is  ploughed  by  oxen  it  is  only 
ploughed  twice  and  this  would  cost  about  $24.00.  An  estimate  of 
$25  for  this  operation  is  reasonable.  25.00 

(ii)  Harrowing 

The  land  is  harrowed  twice  as  a  rule,  after  each  ploughing,  and 
would  cost  $5.00  each  time  if  one  paid  a  man  to  do  it,  using  his  own 
oxen  and  harrow.  10.00 

(iii)  Cleaning  and  making  up  banks 

In  this  operation  grass  and  weeds  are  removed  by  hand  from  the 
prepared  field,  and  the  low  embankments  around  the  seed-bed  are 
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prepared.  This  may  be  Kiven  out  as  a  “job”  and  would  cost  from 
$3.00  to  $6.00  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  field.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  estimate  $5.00  for  this  operation. 

(iv)  Seeding 

Normally  about  100  lbs.  of  seed  padi  is  sown  to  provide  enough  seed¬ 
lings  for  one  acre. 

(v)  Maintenance  of  seed  bed 

It  is  difiBcuIt  to  estimate  the  cost  of  this  operation,  since  the  normal 
practice  is  for  farmers  to  inspect  their  seed  beds  periodically  as  they 
are  passing.  Such  inspection  must  be  carried  out  regidarly  and  any 
damage  to  the  banks  repaired.  Watch  may  have  to  be  kept  to  ensure 
that  the  very  young  seedlings  are  not  destroyed  by  birds  or  animals. 
It  is  reasonaole  to  estimate  a  cost  of  at  least  $2.00  for  labour  spread 
over  six  weeks. 

(vi)  Transplanting 

This  operation  involves  three  separate  tasks: 

(a)  One  man  employed  for  one  day  to  pull  out  the  seedlings  from 
the  nursery. 

(b)  One  man  (occasionally  a  boy)  employed  for  one  day  to  trans¬ 
port  the  seedlings  in  an  ox-drawn  sled  to  the  women  who  are 
planting.  The  cost  of  this  task  must  include  charges  for  use  of 
ox  ana  sled. 

(c)  Seven  women  employed  for  one  day  to  “stick”  the  see<Uings. 
Note;  Some  farmers  plant  the  seed  by  “shieing”  or  broadcasting,  especially 

for  th>'  spring  crop.  If  this  is  done  it  will  cost  about  $2.50  for  the 
labopr  for  “shieing”  and  a  further  $2.50  later  on  for  “patching”  or 
evening  out  the  young  plants. 

(vii)  Maintenance  of  cultivation 

As  in  the  case  of  maintaining  seed  beds,  the  cost  of  this  item  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  estimate.  For  approximately  four  months  regular  visits  will 
have  to  be  paid  to  the  field  to  inspect  the  cmpolders  etc.  If  a  man 
had  to  be  paid  to  do  this  it  would  probably  cost  about  $6.00  over  the 
four-month  period. 

(viii)  Reaping 

There  are  two  main  tasks  involved  here: 

(a)  Mainly  female  labour  for  cutting,  using  hand  sickles.  This  work 
is  usually  given  out  by  the  task,  and  there  are  eight  “tasks”  to 
one  acre.  Eight  women  can  reap  one  acre  in  one  day  at  $1.20 

per  task. 

(b)  A  man  must  be  employed  to  transport  the  sheaves  from  the  field 
to  the  spot  at  the  edge  of  the  field  where  the  padi  will  be 
threshed.  He  uses  an  ox-drawn  sled  and  the  charge  would  be 
about  $5.00. 

(ix)  Preparation  of  spot  for  threshinf^ 

The  normal  method  of  threshing  is  for  the  oxen  to  tread  out  the  grain 
from  the  straw.  A  clean  flat  area  is  prepared  and  a  post  about  five 
feet  high  planted  in  the  centre.  Four  or  six  oxen  are  tethered  to  this 
post  so  that  they  can  walk  round  in  a  circle.  The  padi  sheaves  are 
fed  in  under  their  feet,  and  the  denuded  straw  removed  by  pitchfork. 
The  cost  of  preparing  this  spot  (Kharian)  is  about  $2.50. 

(x)  Threshing 

If  a  man  does  not  possess  oxen  of  his  own  he  will  need  to  hire  two 
pairs  for  a  day  at  a  cost  of  $6.00.  Three  men  will  be  required  to  feed 
the  sheaves  and  bag  off  the  padi,  and  this  will  cost  $7.50.  These 
charges  will  include  transportation  of  the  bagged  padi  by  flat-bot- 
tomra  boat  from  the  field  to  the  factory. 
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(xi)  Operations  and  costs  at  factory 

Assuming  a  yield  of  twenty  bags  of  padi,  giving  an  ultimate  yield  of 
ten  bags  of  good  quality  rice  and  1  bag  of  broken  grains  ( 140  lbs. 
each)  we  may  calculate  the  milling  costs.  For  the  labour  in¬ 
volved  in  milling,  it  is  usual  for  the  miller  to  hire  a  team  of  men 
who  stay  with  him  over  the  season,  and  he  pays  them  himself.  The 
charges  for  this  labour  are  then  passed  on  to  the  farmer  as  explained 
on  page  517  below. 

(a)  Porterage  in  the  factory.  1.00 

(b)  Soaking.  All  the  padi  is  soaked  overnight  in  c'oncrete  tanks  prior 
to  being  “parboiled”.  After  soaking  the  padi  is  packed  into  old 
oil  drums  into  which  steam  is  introduced  for  a  few  minutes. 

Labour  costs  for  these  operations  wUl  be  about  $1.50.  1.50 

(c)  Drying.  The  steamed  padi  is  now  spread  on  a  large  concrete  yard 
to  dry  in  the  sun.  During  drying  it  is  periodically  “kicked’’  or 
turned  over.  This  will  keep  two  men  occupied  for  two  days.  10.00 

(d)  Milling.  The  average  charge  is  $1.20  per  bag  of  rice  (180  lbs.).  13.20 

(e)  Porterage  from  factory  to  railway  station,  ^e  bags  of  milled 

rice  are  transported  to  the  railway  station,  usually  by  donkey 
cart,  ready  for  “posting”  to  tire  Rice  Marketing  Board  in  George¬ 
town.  The  average  eharge  is  6^  per  bag.  .66 

({)  Railway  freight.  From  Windsor  Forest  to  Georgetown  the  freight 

charge  is  22f  per  bag.  2.42 

(xii)  Other  Costs 

(a)  Rental.  For  Windsor  Forest  lands  this  is  fixed  at  $6.00  per  an¬ 

num  for  two  crops.  On  rented  lands  outside  the  land  settlement 
an  average  rent  was  $10.00  per  acre  for  the  autumn  crop  in 
1956,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  rates  under  the 
Security  of  Tenure  (Rice  Farmers)  Ordinance.  10.00 

(b)  Bags.  Eleven  new  bags  at  50^  each  5.50 

Total  costs  of  Production  $144.38 


Returns 

F'armcrs  in  the  Windsor  Forest  area  usually  produce  good  grades  of 
rice,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  a  man  to  expect  to  get  a  “Super” 
grading  for  his  ten  bags  of  good  rice.  The  farmer  is  paid  $17.85  per 
hag  for  “Super”  grade  and  $8.40  per  bag  for  “Broken  ’.  On  a  yiela  of 
ten  bags  or  “Super”  and  one  bag  of  “Broken”  he  would  receive 
$186.90  $186.90 

Surplus 

On  tlie  basis  of  the  costs  and  yields  outlined  above,  the  farmer  would 
be  left  witli  a  surplus  of  approximately  $40.00.  This  is  a  minimum 
figure  since  labour  costs  may  be  a  little  lower,  and  a  careful  farmer 
should  get  higher  yields  in  this  area  unless  it  is  a  bad  year  so  far  as 
weather  conditions  are  concerned.  Adverse  weather  can  make  rice 
farming  extremely  hazardous,  particularly  with  such  primitive 
methods  of  drying  padi.  Wet  padi  which  cannot  be  dried  quickly 
soon  becomes  discoloured.  If  heavy  rain  falls  just  when  the  padi  is 
ready  for  reaping  it  may  be  beaten  down  into  the  flooded  fields  and 
completely  ruinra.  40.00“ 


The  Domestic  Economy  of  the  Rice  Farmer 

So  far  we  have  discussed  only  the  overall  characteristics  of  the  rice-farming 
sector  of  the  village  economy,  without  focusing  attention  on  the  total  activi- 

aA  sum  should  properly  be  deducted  from  this  amount  of  surplus  to  represent  interest  on 
capital  employed,  but  this  is  difficult  to  calculate  accurately,  and  in  any  case  would  be  quite 
small. 
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ties  of  the  individual  rice  farmer,  and  the  internal  economy  of  his  domestic 
unit.  It  is  not  intended  to  discuss  this  question  in  any  detail  here,  but  some 
brief  description  is  necessary. 

The  modal  size  of  farmers  holdings  cultivated  in  rice  for  the  group  we  are 
discussing  is  five  to  six  acres,  and  the  average  Indian  household  in  Windsor 
forest  contains  approximately  six  persons.  Larger  households  generally  culti¬ 
vate  more  rice  land  primarily  because  more  labour  is  likely  to  be  available. 
In  such  an  average  household  the  farmer  and  his  family  may  be  expected  to 
produce  approximately  170  bags  of  padi  if  they  plant  two  crops  in  one  year. 
Provided  he  has  the  necessary  oxen,  and  perhaps  an  adolescent  son  and 
daughter  as  well  as  his  wife  to  help  him,  he  will  need  to  employ  Uttle  out¬ 
side  labour  if  he  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  rice  work. 

From  the  170  bags  of  padi  produced  about  30  bags  will  be  retained  for 
seed,  stock-feed  and  for  milling  into  rice  for  home  consumption.  The  remain¬ 
ing  150  bags  can  be  expecled  to  yield  75  bags  of  good  quality  rice  and 
about  10  bags  of  “broken”  which  will  sell  to  the  Rice  Marketing  Board  for 
approximately  $1,400  (more  or  less  according  to  the  grades  he  receives). 

From  this  amount  his  imputed  costs  would  be  $866.20  according  to  the 
scale  of  costs  we  have  outUned,  but  since  he  and  his  family  supply  most  of 
the  labour,  his  actual  out-of-pocket  expenses  should  amount  to  about  $265.68 
for  milling,  porterage,  transport  costs,  rent,  etc.  This  would  leave  him  with 
approximately  $1,134  out  of  which  he  must  meet  all  the  depreciation  costs 
on  his  implements,  oxen,  buildings,  etc.,  and  maintain  himself  and  his  family. 
He  may  also  have  to  pay  interest  on  loans  from  the  Co-operative  Credit  Bank, 
or  from  money-lenders. 

Our  average  rice  farmer  would  almost  certainly  have  other  sources  of  in¬ 
come.  He  would  probably  have  a  cow  or  two  from  which  he  would  be  able 
to  sell  milk  and  he  may  keep  small  stock  such  as  goats,  sheep  or  poultry.  A 
kitchen  garden,  and  a  small  provision  farm  would  yield  fresh  vegetables  for 
home  consumption,  and  perhaps  a  small  surplus  for  sale.  He  may  have  a  plot 
of  sugar  cane  which  yields  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  or  so.  Most  important 
of  all,  though,  he  will  probably  be  able  to  sell  his  labour  when  he  is  not  too 
busy  on  the  farm,  either  to  a  neighbouring  sugar  plantation,  or  to  the  Public 
Works  Department. 

None  of  the  women  folk  of  the  household  will  normally  work  for  wages. 
They  help  with  the  family  cultivation  and  do  exchange  work  on  the  rice 
lands  of  friends  and  kin,  but  apart  from  this  their  work  is  in  the  home.  A 
good  wife  will  be  able  to  sew,  at  least  the  children’s  clothes,  as  well  as  cook, 
wash  and  keep  the  home  scrupulously  clean.  She  will  not  engage  in  such 
common  West  Indian  occupations  as  domestic  service  or  taking  in  washing 
for  other  people;  partly  because  of  the  prevailing  pattern  of  family  life  and 
paternal  authority,  partly  because  such  occupations  are  traditionally  degrad¬ 
ing  amongst  Indians. 

Household  expenditure  is  likely  to  be  carefully  considered  and  well  planned. 
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Purchases  of  shop  food  such  as  spices,  potatoes,  flour,  onions,  sugar,  salt, 
cooking  oil,  ghee,  garlic,  and  split  peas  will  form  the  main  item  in  the 
family  budget,  along  with  necessities  such  as  soap  and  kerosene  for  lighting. 
Clothing  is  a  major  item,  but  most  Indians  wear  simple  garments  except  for 
very  special  occasions;  cotton  dresses  and  a  head- tie  for  women,  and  cotton 
trousers  and  a  loose  shirt  or  kurta  for  the  men.  Suits  of  heavy  material  and 
neckties  are  becoming  more  common  for  special  occasions  such  as  weddings, 
and  Indian  women  in  the  villages  buy  quite  expensive  and  colourful  materials 
for  dresses  for  special  occasions.  Shoes  are  universally  worn  for  visits  to 
town  and  for  other  occasions  when  it  is  necessary  to  be  well-dressed. 

Apart  from  expenditure  on  these  main  items,  large  sums  will  have  to  be 
spent  on  the  marriage  of  daughters,  including  the  provision  of  a  dowry;  on 
regular  ritual  events;  on  birth  and  funeral  ceremonies,  and  perhaps  on  the 
education  of  a  son  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  become  a  white-collar  worker  or 
even  enter  a  profession.  Money  will  have  to  be  saved  for  the  repair  or  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  house,  and  for  the  purchase  of  simple  furnishings. 

It  is  clear  that  capital  for  the  purchase  of  more  land  or  for  setting  up  sons 
with  their  own  home  and  farm  is  only  accumulated  as  the  result  of  con¬ 
siderable  thrift  and  careful  housekeeping.  These  virtues  are  certainly  pos¬ 
sessed  by  many  Indian  rice  farmers,  but  they  cannot  perform  the  miracles 
jxjpularly  ascribed  to  them  by  other  members  of  the  Guianese  population, 
and  the  typical  picture  of  the  Indian  farmer  as  a  miserly  individual  with  a 
large  hidden  crock  of  gold  is  a  totally  erroneous  one. 

Milling 

The  milling  facilities  available  to  farmers  in  the  Windsor  Forest  area,  and 
in  most  of  the  coastal  rice  areas,  are  quite  primitive.  Mr.  Harold  Parker  in 
his  Report  on  Rice  Milling  in  British  Guiana  (4)  wrote: 

The  mills  visited  were  found  to  be  in  a  very  bad  state,  badly  ventilated,  infested  with 
rice  and  paddy  weevil,  lacking  in  storage  and  drying  space;  in  fact,  to  put  it  bluntly, 
there  are  only  one  or  two  worth  calling  mills.  They  are  mostly  a  tin  shed,  and  one  or 
two  Engleberg  Hullers  (which  are  about  twenty  years  behind  the  times)  and  a  drying 
field. 

Since  that  time  three  large  mills  of  the  tvpe  he  recommended  have  been 
established  in  the  country,  but  the  bulk  of  rice  is  still  being  milled  in  small 
hullers  with  no  attempt  at  “pearling”  or  “jwlishing”  or  systematic  attempt 
at  recovery  of  by-products.  There  are  nine  mills  in  Windsor  Forest  alone 
and  several  more  nearbv.  Windsor  Forest  farmers  stoutly  maintain  that  thev 
prefer  dealing  with  small  mills;  they  say  that  the  small  hullers  produce  better 
grades  of  rice  with  a  smaller  percentage  of  broken  grains  and  that  the  large 
mills  are  inefficiently  managed,  and  being  government-sponsored  carry  far 
too  many  overhead  costs.  Mr.  Parker  remarked  upon  the  high  quality  of  Bri¬ 
tish  Guiana  padi,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  only  reason  the 
small  mills  are  able  to  produce  marketable  grades  of  rice. 

Whatever  their  short-comings,  and  they  are  many,  the  small  mills  are 
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coping  with  the  demands  made  upon  them  and,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  go  in  for  “pearling”  and  “j)olishing”,  they  produce  a  more  nutri¬ 
tious  type  of  rice.  (This  is  offset  to  some  extent  by  the  common  culinary 
practice  of  straining  the  cooked  rice  and  throwing  away  the  vitamin-rich 
water).  Another  disadvantage  of  large  mills  is  that  they  require  a  much 
higher  level  of  managerial  skill,  and  their  establishment  on  a  general  scale 
would  almost  certainly  take  milling  out  of  the  hands  of  the  present  class  of 
millers.  It  may  even  necessitate  the  importation  of  a  managerial  group  with 
all  the  political  implications  that  would  involve.  Any  plans  for  improvement 
in  milling  facilities  should  certainly  try  to  strike  a  balance  between  technical 
requirements  and  the  availability  and  development  of  managerial  skills 
amongst  those  already  in  the  industry. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  Windsor  Forest  alone  there  are  no 
less  than  nine  mills  in  operation.  Each  consists  of  “a  concrete”  on  which  padi 
is  dried,  a  bond  usually  constructed  of  corrugated  iron,  which  houses  the 
huller  and  its  driving  engine  (normally  a  diesel),  a  boiler,  a  couple  of  con¬ 
crete  tanks  in  which  padi  is  soaked,  and  a  pump.  $20,000  would  be  a  high 
estimate  for  the  total  value  of  the  average  small  mill  equipped  with  one 
huller,  and  many  would  be  worth  less  than  half  of  that  at  the  present  time. 

From  the  miller’s  point  of  view,  so  long  as  he  can  get  sufficient  patronage, 
his  business  is  a  fairly  secure  one  today.  He  must  lay  out  a  fair  amount  of 
capital  to  cover  labour  costs,  fuel,  advances  to  farmers,  etc.,  but  its  return 
is  secure  and  he  need  not  fear  an  accumulation  of  bad  debts.  This  is  because 
the  Rice  Marketing  Board  deducts  the  miller’s  charges  from  the  amount  paid 
to  the  farmer  for  rice  received,  and  sends  it  direct  to  the  miller. 

Once  the  farmer  has  lodged  his  padi  with  the  miller,  the  miller  lays  out 
all  the  cash  necessary  for  labour  at  the  mill,  for  bags  and  even  transport 
costs.  He  will  also  advance  cash  to  the  farmer,  interest-free,  and  the  farmer 
signs  the  miller’s  account  which  is  sent  off  to  the  Rice  Marketing  Board.  On 
receipt  of  the  farmer’s  rice,  the  Board  grades  each  bag  and  calculates  the 
total  amount  due  to  the  farmer.  The  amount  of  the  miller’s  account  is  then 
deducted  and  the  cheque  for  the  balance  sent  to  the  farmer. 

The  only  costs  the  miller  must  bear  himself  are  the  maintenance  costs  on 
his  plant,  fuel  and  lubricants,  the  labour  of  one  man  to  feed  the  huller,  and 
managerial  costs  (which  cannot  be  very  high  for  a  small  mill). 

Wi^  so  many  mills  in  Windsor  Forest  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  compe¬ 
tition,  and  a  few  mills  were  willing  to  mill  for  $1.00  per  bag  in  1956  rather 
than  the  more  general  $1.20.  The  fact  that  advances  are  made  interest-free 
to  farmers  is  another  result  of  competition. 

The  amount  of  work  a  mill  can  handle  is  largely  determined  by  the  size 
of  its  “concrete”,  which  determines  the  amount  of  padi  that  can  be  “soaked” 
at  one  time.  Millers  refer  to  their  seasonal  or  annual  business  as  so  many 
“soaks”.  One  particularly  successful  mill  on  the  West  Coast  Demerara  with 
a  "concrete”  capable  of  drying  enough  padi  to  make  sixty  bags  of  rice  at 
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each  “soak”,  averages  fifty  soaks  for  the  autumn  crop  and  twenty-five  for 
the  spring.  This  mill  clears  a  profit  of  about  $4,000  each  year,  for  nine  months 
intensive  working.  Not  many  of  the  Windsor  Forest  mills  approach  this  stan¬ 
dard,  and  the  least  successful  probably  make  less  than  a  quarter  of  that 
amount. 

Credit  and  Financing 

Such  credit  facilities  as  are  available  to  the  rice  farmer  are  probably  ade¬ 
quate  to  his  needs  for  financing  rice  cultivation,  and  it  is  probable  that  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  loans  actually  goes  into  financing  farm  operations. 
The  Windsor  Forest  Co-operative  Credit  Bank  makes  short-term  crop  loans 
to  farmers,  and  some  of  this  money  is  used  to  provide  seed  and  labour  for 
planting.  This  enables  the  farmer  to  use  some  of  his  accumulated  income 
from  the  last  crop  for  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family.  Some  part  of 
such  loans  almost  certainly  goes  into  house  construction  or  repairs,  whilst 
some  may  be  used  to  buy  oxen. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  provision  of  these  loans  at  low  interest  really 
encourages  increased  capital  investment  in  agriculture,  or  leads  to  increased 
yields.  If  more  adequate  agricultural  extension  services  were  available  it 
would  be  desirable  to  offer  more  closely  supervised  credit,  and  to  tie  it  to 
the  provision  of  better  seed,  fertilizer  or  livestock  improvement.  One  advant¬ 
age  of  the  present  arrangements  is  that  farmers  are  relieved  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  borrow  from  money  lenders  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest. 

Cash  advances  from  millers  serve  as  a  stop-gap  between  harvest  and 
receipt  of  a  cheque  from  the  Rice  Marketing  Board,  and  are  used  mainly  for 

domestic  consumption  or  to  finance  weddings,  etc.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  groceries  and  stores  in  Windsor  Forest,  all  of  which  extend  credit  to  regu¬ 
lar  customers,  and  shop  debts  are  paid  off  “after  crop”.  Shopkeepers  cannot 
survive  unless  they  are  prepared  to  carry  a  large  sum  in  outstanding  debts, 
and  this,  usually  exceeds  their  own  indebtedness  to  wholesalers. 

Despite  all  this  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  area  in 
recent  years,  and  this  is  partly  reflected  in  the  number  of  new  houses  which 
have  been  built.  Indian  farmers  also  invest  a  certain  amount  of  money  in 
gold  jewellery  for  their  women-folk,  particularly  in  the  form  of  gifts  to 

brides.  Savings  may  be  in  the  form  of  cattle,  jewellery,  or  be  lodged  in  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  to  be  drawn  upon  in  emergencies,  though  the  level 
of  savings  amongst  Indian  rice  farmers  is  less  than  it  is  popularly  supposed 
to  be.  Purchases  of  consumer  goods  such  as  radios,  bicycles  and  pressure 
lanterns  are  fairly  high,  and  140  homes  in  Windsor  Forest  possess  sewing 
machines. 

Marketing 

The  marketing  of  all  rice  in  British  Guiana  (apart  from  a  small  quantity 
which  the  grower  is  allowed  to  retain  for  home  consumption)  is  controlled 
by  the  British  Guiana  Rice  Marketing  Board,  a  statutory  body.  As  we  have 
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seen,  the  normal  practice  in  the  Windsor  Forest  area  is  for  fanners  to  sell 
their  milled  rice  direct  to  the  Board.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  some 
fanners  may  sell  padi  to  the  mill,  but  the  miller  must  in  turn  sell  his  rice 
to  the  Board,  The  Board  blends,  and  to  a  small  extent  packages,  the  rice 
and  re-sells  it,  either  on  the  local  market  or  to  foreign  buyers.  The  vast  bulk 
of  all  exports  is  bought  by  other  British  West  Indian  territories  at  pnces 
which  are  negotiated  periodically. 

Farmers  complain  that  the  Marketing  Board  down-grades  their  rice,  but 
there  seems  to  be  little  substance  in  these  claims.  It  is  rather  a  part  of  the 
farmer’s  general  antipathy  towards  a  government-sponsored  marketing  or¬ 
ganization  which  the  farmer  feels  is  creaming  off  some  of  the  profits  which 
are  rightly  his  and  using  them  to  support  what  appears  to  be  an  over-paid 
managerial  staff.  Agitation  at  various  levels  is  directed  towards  giving  farm¬ 
ers’  representatives  a  greater  voice  in  the  management  of  the  Board  or  con¬ 
verting  it  into  a  co-operative.  One  suspects  that  even  if  the  latter  course 
were  adopted  the  conflict  between  the  farmer  and  the  paid  administrative 
stafiF  would  still  exist.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  room  for 
improvement  or  increased  efficiency,  but  any  marketing  organization  would 
have  to  enjoy  some  degree  of  autonomy  as  against  the  farmer’s  claim  for  a 
bigger  and  bigger  share  of  profits.  The  provision  of  reserve  funds  and  re¬ 
search  funds  is-  essential,  though  the  farmer  may  not  always  agree. 

CONCXUSION 

For  the  past  few  years  prosperity  has  been  increasing  amongst  Windsor 
Forest  rice  fanners.  Rising  prices  for  rice,  coupled  with  an  expansion  of  the 
area  under  cultivation,  particularly  on  private  estates  lower  down  the  coast, 
has  enabled  real  incomes  to  keep  up  with,  and  slightly  overtake,  a  rising 
cost-of-living  and  a  rapidly  increasing  population.  The  outlook  for  the  future 
is  not  so  encouraging.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  upward  trend  in  prices  is 

likely  to  continue  at  its  past  rate,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  a  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion,  either  in  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  or  in  any  other  sector  of 
the  economy.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  about  significant  increases  in 
yields  per  acre,  it  is  clear  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  next  generation  of 
adults  will  either  have  to  turn  to  some  crop  which  gives  a  higher  return 
from  a  smaller  area  of  land,  or  leave  the  district,  or  endure  a  sharp  drop  in 
the  present  standard  of  living.  From  the  figures  given  in  this  paper  one  can 
see  that  such  a  drop  must  result  in  real  hardship. 

Guianese  peasant  farming  communities  such  as  Windsor  Forest  tend  to  be 
heavily  dependent  upon  the  production  of  cash  crops  to  provide  money  for 
what  are  felt  to  be  essential  consumer  goods  and  services.  Even  though 
garden  crops  may  be  grown  for  home  consumption  the  villagers  are  so  firmly 
enmeshed  in  a  cash  economy  that  they  must  produce  crops  for  sale  or  find 
wage  work  of  some  kind.  British  Guiana’s  rice  farmers  have  developed  their 
industry  with  a  minimum  of  assistance  and  no  subsidization,  mainly  to  meet 
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the  demands  of  the  West  Indian  market.  Their  future  prosperity  is  largely  f 
dependent  upon  British  Guiana’s  ability  to  keep  that  market,  which  is  in 
turn  dependent  not  only  upon  efficient  and  economical  methods  of  produc-  | 
tion,  but  also  upon  political  factors  and  British  Guiana’s  place  in  an  emerging  j 
federal  economic  policy.  Even  if  that  market  is  guaranteed,  certain  basic  | 
problems  in  the  organization  of  the  industry  remain.  One  of  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  of  these  is  the  reconciliation  of  production  for  a  limited  market  with 
an  optimum-size  farming  unit,  which  may  eventually  require  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  farmers  engaged  in  rice  production,  or  a  greater  diversification 
of  individual  farmer’s  crops. 

Whilst  this  paper  has  not  attempted  to  discuss  these  wider  issues  it  is 
hoped  that  the  materials  presented  here  may  be  of  interest  to  those  engaged 
in  planning  federal  economic  policy,  to  those  concerned  with  British  Guiana’s 
agricultural  and  Land  Settlement  programmes  as  well  as  to  students  of 
comparative  economies  and  sociology. 


APPENDIX 

Main  Provisions  of  the  Rice  Farmers  (Seeurity  of  Tenure)  Ordinance,  1956 

This  Ordinance  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  assessment 
committees  to  cover  the  coastal  areas  of  the  colony,  the  powers  and  duties 
of  such  committees  to  be  as  follows: 

(a)  to  assess,  fix  and  certify  the  maximum  rent  to  be  paid  and  received  in  respect  of 
any  holding  to  which  this  Ordinance  applies; 

(b)  if  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  of  a  holding  to  which  this  Ordinance  applies  are 
unable  to  aj^ee  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  under  the  provisions  | 
of  this  Ordinance,  on  the  application  of  either  of  them  to  determine  the  amount 

of  such  compensation  to  be  paid; 

(c)  to  assess,  fix  and  certify  the  amount  to  be  paid  as  damages  by  a  landlord  to  his 

tenant  for  non-observance  of  any  of  the  conditions  of  good  estate  management  in  i 
respect  to  any  holding  to  which  this  Ordinance  applies;  I 

(d)  to  grant  certificates  of  non-observance  of  rules  of  good  estate  management  or  of  ' 

good  husbandry;  | 

(e)  to  grant  leave  to  landlords  to  re-allocate  their  holdings;  i 

(f)  to  grant  leave  to  landlords  to  resume  possession  of  rice  lands  in  order  that  the 
lanu  may  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  for  the  cultivation  of  paddy; 

(g)  to  grant  leave  to  landlords  to  reduce  the  size  of  his  tenant’s  holding; 

(h)  to  hear  and  determine  an  application  for  the  recovery  of  a  holding  to  which 
this  Ordinance  applies; 

(i)  to  hear  applications  for  the  transfer  of  tenancies; 

(j)  to  grant  leave  to  a  tenant  to  serve  a  landlord  notice  under  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
subsection  (1)  of  section  42  of  this  Ordinance; 

(k)  any  other  power  or  duty  conferred  by  this  Ordinance  or  under  any  other  Or¬ 

dinance; 

(l)  any  power  or  duty  incidental  to  the  carrying  out  of  any  such  power  and 
duties. 

The  assessment  committees  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  consist  of: 

(a)  a  chairman  who  shall  be  a  magistrate: 

(b)  three  persons  who  are  members  of  the  public  service  of  the  Colony; 

(c)  one  person  who  is  a  landlord  of  rice  lands  in  the  area  in  respect  of  which  the 
committee  is  appointed; 

(d)  one  person  who  is  a  tenant  of  rice  lands  in  the  area  in  respect  of  which  the 
committee  is  appointed. 
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The  provisions  relating  to  the  termination  of  tenancy  by  tenant  or  by  land¬ 
lord  are  as  follows: 

28.  A  tenant  may  terminate  his  a^eement  of  tenancy  relating  to  rice  land  by  giving 
to  the  landlord  not  less  than  six  months  notice  in  writing  expiring  on  the  thirtietn  day 
of  April  in  any  year. 

29.  (1)  A  landlord  may  apply  to  the  assessment  committee  for  the  possession  of  any 
holding  to  which  this  Ordinance  applies. 

(2)  No  order  or  judgment  for  the  recoveiy  of  possession  of  any  holding  to  which 
this  Ordinance  applies,  or  for  the  ejectment  of  a  tenant  therefrom  shall,  whether  in 
respect  of  a  notice  given  or  proceedings  commenced  before  or  after  the  commencement  of 
this  Ordinance,  be  made  or  given  unless  — 

(a)  the  tenant  fails  to  pay  the  rent  due  by  him  by  the  time  and  in  the  manner  it 
becomes  due;  or 

(b)  the  tenant  has  given  notice  to  quit  and  in  consequence  of  that  notice,  the  land¬ 
lord  has  contracted  to  sell  or  let  the  holding  or  has  taken  any  other  steps  as  a 
result  of  which  he  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  be  seriously  prejudiced 
if  he  could  not  obtain  possession;  or 

(c)  the  tenant  without  any  reasonable  excuse  fails  to  use  the  holding  wholly  or  mainly 
for  the  cultivation  of  paddy,  and  to  cultivate  at  least  one  paddy  crop  in  any 
year;  or 

(d)  where  a  landlord  has  constructed  or  maintained  any  fence,  dam,  canal,  drain  or 
koker  run,  the  tenant  by  any  wilful  or  negligent  act  or  omission  causes  damage 
to  any  such  work;  or 

(e)  the  tenant  is  convicted  of  any  offence  involving  fraud  or  dishonesty  in  respect 
of  any  agricultural  produce  or  livestock,  or  if  the  tenant  is  convicted  of  having 
caused  malicious  damage  to  the  property  of  the  landlord,  or  of  other  tenants  of 
the  landlord  in  the  same  zone;  or 

(f)  the  holding  or  any  portions  thereof  haye  been  compulsorily  acquired  under  the 
AcquisitL  n  of  Lands  for  Public  Purposes  Ordinance,  or  the  Housing  Ordinance  or 
are  required  for  the  purposes  of  an  approved  scheme  under  the  Housing  Ordin  ¬ 
ance  or  the  Town  ana  Country  Planning  Ordinance;  or 

(g)  the  holding  is  required  for  puolic  purposes;  or 

(h)  the  tenant  sublets  or  assigns  the  holding  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord  pre¬ 
viously  obtained  in  writing;  o,. 

(i)  the  tenant  has  committed  a  breach  of  the  rules  of  good  husbandry  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  granted  the  landlord  leave  to  determine  his  tenancy;  or 

(j)  the  committee  has  given  the  landlord  leave  to  re-allocate  the  scattered  holdings 
of  his  tenants  and  the  landlord  has  duly  complied  with  the  provisions  of  subsec¬ 
tions  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  39  of  this  Ordinance;  or 

(k)  the  landlord  has  been  granted  permission  by  the  committee  to  re.<uroe  possession 
of  the  land  and  the  landlord  has  duly  complied  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(2)  of  section  40  of  this  Ordinance;  or 

(l)  the  landlord  has  been  granted  leave  by  the  committee  under  section  41  of  this 
Ordinance  to  reduce  the  size  of  his  tenant’s  holding,  artd  in  any  such  case  as 

aforesaid  the  committee  considers  it  reasonable  to  make  the  order  or  give  the 

judgment. 

(3)  An  order  or  judgment  for  the  recovery  of  possession  of  any  holding  to  which  this 
Ordinance  applies  or  for  the  ejectment  of  a  tenant  therefrom  may  be  enforced  as  if  it 
were  an  order  for  possession  made  by  a  magistrate  under  the  provisions  of  section  46 
of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Ordinance. 

The  Ordinance  lays  down  the  maximum  basic  rental  per  acre  which  may 
be  charged  for  rice  lands  according  to  the  locality  of  the  land  and  the  soil 
type.  These  basic  charges  vary  from  $12.00  per  acre  for  clay  soil  lands  on 
the  islands  of  Wakenaam  and  Leguan  to  $2.50  per  acre  for  toxic  soil  lands 
in  various  parts  of  the  colony.  Certain  additions  to  this  basic  rent  are  per¬ 
mitted  as  follows: 

(a)  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  amount  per  acre  payable  by  the  landlord  in  respect 
of  the  holding  by  way  of  rates  under  any  Ordinance  providing  for  local  govern¬ 
ment,  plus  five  per  centum  of  such  latter  amount. 

(b)  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  amount  per  acre  payable  by  the  landlord  in  respect 
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of  the  holding  by  way  of  rates  under  the  Drainage  and  Irrigation  Ordinance,  plus 
five  per  centum  of  such  latter  amount; 

(c)  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  amount  per  acre  payable  by  the  landlord  in  respect 
of  the  holding  by  way  of  rates  under  the  Water  Conservancy  Ordinance  or  the 
Boerasirie  Creek  Ordinance,  plus  five  per  centum  of  such  latter  amount;  and 

(d)  an  amount  in  respect  of  estate  charges  if  any  which  shall  not  exceed  the  ap¬ 
propriate  amount  set  out  in  the  fifth  schedule  to  this  Ordinance. 

Permitted  Estate  charges  are  graded  according  to  the  following  scheme: 


Rate 

Type  of  Estate  per  acre 

(a)  Highly  maintained,  but  not  within  an  area  declared  under  the  Drainage 

and  Irrigation  Ordinance  $10.00 

(b)  Highly  maintained  in  an  area  declared  under  the  Drainage  and  Irriga¬ 
tion  Ordinance  $  7.50 

(c)  Partly  maintained,  but  not  within  an  area  declared  under  the  Drainage 

and  Irrigation  Ordinance  $  5.00 

(d)  Partly  maintained,  in  an  area  declared  under  the  Drainage  and  Irri¬ 
gation  Ordinance  $  2.50 
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Sociology  and  Demographic  Research 
in  the  British  Caribbean 


Lloyd  Braithwaite 


I.  THE  GENERAL  PROBLEM 


Demograpliy  impinges  upon  many  fields,  and  consequently  demographic 
data  is  of  great  interest  to  human  biologists,  to  economists,  to  geographers 
and  to  public  health  workers.  It  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  formulation  of 
social  and  economic  policy.  Because  of  this  wide  sweep  of  interest  and  the 
paucity  of  statistics  in  underdeveloped  territories  demographic  analysis  of 
census  material  is  of  peculiar  importance  to  them.  In  the  West  Indies  census 
material  has  been  collected  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  the  quality 
of  the  census  data  compares  favourably  with  many  of  the  other  colonial  and 
backward  territories.  The  use  that  has  been  made  of  this  material  is  however 
limited,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  population  growth  presents  a  major  problem 
in  the  area. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  review  the  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  analyse  the  data,  to  point  out  the  deficiencies  in  forms  of  classification 
that  emerge  as  soon  as  sociological  or  demographic  analysis  is  attempted 
and  to  argue  that  the  linkage  of  the  c'onventional  forms  of  demographic  re¬ 
search  with  the  more  general  problems  of  sociological  enquiry  is  a  highly 
desirable  development.  After  this  general  discussion  two  topics  of  a  peculiar 
urgency  in  the  area,  fertility  analysis  and  the  problems  of  migration,  are 
examined. 

This  need  for  the  linkage  between  sociology  and  demography  is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  and  is  the  fruition  of  a  development  which  has  long  been 
maturing  among  demographers.  In  the  West  Indies  demographic  research 
became  established  before  general  sociology  and  here,  too,  there  has  been 
the  unfortunate  split  between  the  sociologist  working  more  or  less  within  the 
action  frame  of  reference  and  the  demographer  dealing  with  the  analysis  of 
census  data.  Fortunately  here  as  elsewhere  there  has  been  a  tendency  for 
the  differences  between  the  student  of  social  structure  and  the  vital  statistician 
to  disappear.  This  process  has  been  greatly  helped  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  conventional  categories  used  in  demography  are  not  applicable  to  West 
Indian  data. 

This  fact  emerges  as  soon  as  concrete  analysis  of  the  census  begins.  Most 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  using  special  categories  in  the  case 
of  fertility  analysis,  but  the  problem  is  of  a  more  general  character,  as  can 
easily  be  illustrated  by  examining  some  of  the  census  classifications. 
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The  Problem  of  Racial  Classification 

In  the  West  Indian  Census  for  1946  the  whole  population  was  classified 
according  to  race.  The  categories  used  were  primarily  those  of  Black,  East 
Indian,  Syrian,  Chinese,  Other  Asiatic,  Aboriginal  Indian,  Mixed  or  Coloured, 
Portuguese  and  Other  White. 

The  approach  was  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  Census  Commissioner 
for  the  1943  Census  in  Jamaica.  Here,  too,  a  classification  of  people  according 
to  race  was  attempted  and  had  a  similar  result  of  introducing  confusion.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  term  race  is  loosely  used,  partly  in  a  biological 
sense,  partly  in  a  social  sense.  Criteria  of  nationality  and  race  are  therefore 
confused.  To  a  large  extent  these  group  distinctions,  partly  on  the  basis  of 
race  and  nationality,  correspond  to  real  distinctions  made  in  popular  speech 
in  West  Indian  society.  These  popular  categorizations  are  not,  however, 
rigorous,  and  present  as  many  problems  as  they  solve.  There  is  the  added 
difficulty  that  the  classifications  were  actually  a  mixture  of  self-classification 
and  enumerator— classification,  and  complicated  the  methodological  problem. 
Enumerators  were  advised  that  where  there  was  any  doubt  about  race  or 
colour  on  the  statement  of  the  person  concerned,  he  was  to  be  assumed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  head  of  the  household. 

In  the  Jamaican  Census  of  1943  (12)  the  tracing  of  biological  race  was 
eschewed  and  a  series  of  practical  procedures  laid  down  for  determining  the 
race  of  the  individual.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  difference  between  nationality 
and  race,  biit  the  classification  is  slipshod.  “European”  is  specifically  stated 
to  be  a  nationality  (p.  507),  yet  data  on  age-distribution  of  “European  Races” 
and  British  Isles  races  is  presented  (Statement  4:  Racial  Origin  of  the  Popula¬ 
tion  by  Age-groups,  p.  li). 

The  instruction  on  the  “tracing  of  racial  origins”  makes  interesting  reading; 

“In  tracing  racial  origin  in  the  case  of  those  of  European  descent,  as  a  general 
rule  the  person’s  racial  origin  is  traced  through  the  father.  By  applying  this  rule, 
those  of  mixed  European  origins  are,  “by  the  law  of  large  numbers”,  resolved  with 
a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  into  their  constituent  element.  If  a  person’s  father  is  English 
and  his  mother  Irish,  the  racial  origin  shall  be  entered  ns  English  .... 

8a.  The  term  “origin”  is  used  here  as  a  combined  biological,  cidtural  and  geo¬ 
graphical  classification.  In  certain  cases  all  three  aspects  are  clearly  defined,  in 
others  the  classification  means  little  more  than  the  geographical  origin  being  distinct 
from  nationality  classification,  mainlv  in  that  it  includes  desc-endants  of  the  inter¬ 
mingling  of  various  races,  especially  the  native  element.  In  the  West  Indies  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  racial  origin  is  very  complicated  and  difficult  to  ascertain,  especially  in  the 
case  of  persons  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  African  and  European  origins. 

9.  The  term  “Jamaican”  as  commonly  used  in  this  island  means  nativity  to  some 
people  and  race  to  others.  Most  modem  national  groups  are  composed  of  widely 
differing  racial  strains  and  this  is  so  in  the  ca.se  of  the  popidation  of  Jamaica  (12, 
p.  507). 

Having  outlined  the  many  dangers  and  pitfalls,  the  census  instructions  then 
laydown  a  “rigorous”  procedure  for  classifying  groups.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a  biological  classification  was  declared  impossible  the  instructions  for 
classification  are  based  on  the  biological  criteria  of  descent.  The  dominant 
unifying  principles  of  the  scheme  would  appear  to  rest  in  the  necessity  for 
keeping  a  “pure”  racial  classification  and  in  the  principle  of  contamination. 
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The  “pure”  principle  attempts  to  classify  people  with  an  uncomplicated  bio¬ 
logical  ancestry.  The  “contamination”  principle  operates  to  separate  out  all 
cases  in  which  there  has  been  contact.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  of  “European” 
races  we  have  seen  that  “the  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor”  were  de¬ 
fined  in  terms  of  the  racial  origin  of  the  father;  in  the  case  of  European  or 
other  races  this  rule  did  not  apply;  mixture  from  whatever  source  caused  the 
person  to  be  classified  separately.  This  classification  follows  to  a  large  extent 
the  social  classification  actually  used  in  the  society  where  a  touch  of  colovured 
blood  tends  to  deprive  the  individual  of  membership  in  the  white  upper  class. 

The  combined  biological,  social,  cultural  and  geographical  classification 
turns  out,  as  can  be  expected,  to  be  quite  unsatisfactory.  What  is  really  at¬ 
tempted  is  a  classification  of  social  groups,  but  a  biological  criterion  is  used. 
Although  the  system  of  social  stratification  in  West  Indian  society  is  in  large 
part  based  on  racial  consideration,  there  is  in  fact  no  one-to-one  correspon¬ 
dence  between  the  biological  and  the  social  categories. 

The  problem  becomes  most  obvious  in  the  treatment  of  the  mixed  popula¬ 
tion; 

In  theory  (states  the  Census  report  of  the  Leeward  Islands)  the  coloured  population 
nii^ht  be  strictly  defined  as  including  any  person  of  mixed  African  and  European 
parentage.  The  mixed  population  would  then  be  expected  to  increase  continually  be¬ 
cause  births  not  only  to  coloured  parents  but  also  to  any  parents  who  were  not  both 
white  and  both  black  would  add  to  the  coloured  population.  In  practice  however,  the 
definitiorr  of  coloured  is  not  precise.  Persons  with  a  snaall  African  and  large  European 
fraction  in  their  ancestry  may  be  classed  either  as  white  or  as  coloured  depending  upon 
the  views  of  the  individual  and  the  enumerator,  views  which  may  vary  from  time  to 
time  and  from  place  to  place.  Since  children  of  one  coloured  and  one  white  parent 
may  be  classifira  as  coloured,  and  children  of  one  coloured  and  one  white  parent 
may  often  be  classified  as  white,  the  process  of  miscegenation  may  result  in  a  reduc- 
tUm  in  the  numbers  of  the  coloured  nopulation  measured  practically  at  a  census.  In 
fact  the  coloured  popidation  recorded  in  1946  was  lower  than  at  any  census  since 
1851.  (55,  p.  xvii). 

The  possibility  suggested  here  is  of  course  based  on  pure  speculation.  If 
any  such  process  of  biological  classification  were  systematically  used,  we 
would  expect  to  find  a  certain  constancy  of  trend  in  the  figures.  However, 
the  figures  given  show  a  pattern  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  coloured 
group  not  in  keeping  with  the  reported  changes  in  recent  times: 

Number  and  Pehce.ntage  of  .Mixed  or  Coloured  Group  in  Barbados,  1851-1946 


Census  Year 

Number 

Percent  of  Population 

1851 

30,059 

22.11 

1861 

36,128 

23.65 

1871 

39,578 

24.42 

1881 

42,504 

24.76 

1891 

44,020 

24.07 

1911 

41,595 

24.13 

1921 

34,266 

21.86 

1946 

33,828 

17.555 

The  same  decline  is  observable  in  the  Leeward  Islands  (53,  p.  xvii). 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Mixed  or  Coloured  Groups  in  Leeward  Islands,  1881-1946 


1881  1896  1911  1921  1946 


No.  of  Mixed  or  Coloured  17,676  16,502  -  13,864  12,156 

Per  cent  of  the  population  18.69  16.38  —  16.6  11.17 


r 
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The  trends  however  are  not  consistent  and  the  inadequacy  of  any  simple 
ad  hoc  explanation  stands  out  when  we  look  at  the  situation  in  British  Guiana, 
where  the  Census  report  states: 

From  1931  to  1946  the  mixed  population  increased  by  13,885  persons,  or  11.50 
per  cent,  which  was  less  than  the  increase  of  any  other  groups  except  Portuguese, 
other  Europeans  and  Amerindians  (p.  xxii). 

Further,  it  states: 

The  mixed  population  according  to  the  Registrar-General’s  estimates  showed  an 
increase  of  14,040  but  the  census  gave  an  increase  of  3,885.  The  balance  represents 
a  loss,  the  explanation  of  which  may  be  sought  in  emigration,  but  as  there  is  a  cor¬ 
responding  gain  by  tlie  African  population  it  is  suspected  that  the  difference  may 
be  due  to  deficiencies  in  classification.  The  lack  of  consistency  in  classification  would 
appear  to  lie  in  the  line  of  division  between  “mixed”  and  olack”.  If  there  were  a 
tendency  to  prefer  “mixed”  in  1931  and  to  prefer  “mixed”  at  time  of  birth  and 
“black”  at  time  of  death,  such  tendency  or  tendencies  would  explain  the  incon¬ 
sistency.  A  tentative  explanation  may  be  that  persons  who  at  time  of  birth  are 
demonstrably  of  mixed  race  tend,  on  growing  up,  to  be  absorbed  by  association, 
into  one  of  the  many  racial  groups,  especially  the  African  group  (56,  p.  xiii). 

If  the  vital  statistics  classification  were  wholly  consistent,  the  conclusion 
would  still  be  that  the  census  classification  and  the  vital  statistics  classifica¬ 
tion  are  seriously  inconsistent  with  one  another,  and  that  consequently  the 
calculated  birth  rates,  which  are  ratios  of  birth  to  census  population,  were 
unreliable  for  the  mixed  racial  group. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Windward  group  the  position  appears  even  more 
chaotic  and  even  greater  inconsistencies  appear.  It  is  clear  here  that  the 
problem  of  classification  is  not  confined  to  the  mixed  group: 

In  every  colony  the  number  of  white.s  showed  a  decline  since  the  last  census  at 
which  such  information  was  recorded.  St.  Vincent  showed  fewer  than  in  1931, 
Grenada  and  Dominica  fewer  than  in  1819.  Earlier  censu.ses  spt-ak  of  the  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  whites  owing  to  some  coloured  persons  describing  themselves 
as  white,  so  that  part  of  the  decline  may  not  be  real.  The  decline  in  Dominica  is 
so  sharp  —  from  556  in  1921  to  142  in  1946  —  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
is  a  true  comparison  of  like  groups  of  persons  (54,  p.  xxv). 

Diffi^iulties  were  also  encountered  in  classifying  the  black  and  the  coloured. 

In  St.  Lucia  “Blacks”  were  in  the  majority  except  in  Soufriere  Town,  Choi.seul 
District,  Laborie,  Mico  and  Dennery  Districts,  where  again  they  were  outnum¬ 
bered  by  “mixed”  and  “coloured”,  hut  in  all  these  districts  the  majority  of  mixed 
is  too  large  to  be  credible  and  is  simply  an  indication  that  different  meaning  was 
placed  on  the  definitions  by  enumerators  in  those  districts.  In  Dominica  only  the 
Laudat,  St.  Mark  and  Delice  districts  have  a  Black  majoritv,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  numbers  in  other  districts  descrilK*d  as  “Black”  are  again  too  low  to  Ik-  accepted 
(54,  p.  xxv). 

Among  the  mixed  and  coloured  there  were  corresponding  increases.  The 
difficulties  encountered  are  explained  in  this  instance  as  due  to  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  instructions.  It  seems  more  likely  that  it  springs  from  funda¬ 
mentally  the  same  cause  as  the  other  confusions.  This  is  the  mixing  of  self 
and  enumerator  judgments,  and  the  jumble  of  different  categories  [^resented 
by  the  biological-social-cultural-geographical  classification.  The  census  in¬ 
structors  were  not  sufficiently  precise  to  preclude  differing  interpiretations. 

While  we  have  concentrated  in  this  discussion  on  the  most  vulnerable  point, 
the  definition  of  the  mixed  group,  the  problem  of  racial  classification  is  a 
very  general  one.  If  the  classification  of  “mixed”  and  “coloured”  is  at  fault 
then  the  categories  of  white  and  black  are  bound  to  be  affected.  The  realiza- 
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tion  of  this  fact  should  be  obvious,  but  the  census  officers  stick  to  their  basic 
classification  and  give  a  series  of  ad  hoc  explanations  for  the  discrepancies. 

For  instance,  the  material  from  the  census  shows  a  certain  stability  in  the 
proportion  of  black  to  coloured  over  the  years  and  this  has  been  interpreted 
by  the  census  reports  as  an  indication  that  their  classifications  are  in  fact 
meaningful.  In  view  of  the  postulated  assimilation  of  many  of  the  coloured 
group  to  the  black  and  the  likelihood  (if  the  stability  of  classification  is  in 
fact  a  reflection  of  social  class)  of  differential  fertility  rates,  this  argument 
does  not  sound  very  plausible.  Among  some  sociologists  the  stability  of  this 
reported  coloured  group  has  been  taken  to  represent  the  self-evaluation  of 
the  middle-class  group,  and  that  in  fact  the  racial  classification  coiuld  be 
interpreted  as  self-ratings  on  social  class.  This  latter  argument  has  a  certain 
amount  of  plausibility,  but  there  is  no  systematic  evidence  to  support  it.  The 
discrepancies  presumably  could  then  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  dual  self- 
and-enumerator  classifications. 

The  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  coloured  population  is  reported  as  living  in 
towns  would  appear  to  support  this  belief  in  the  identification  of  racial  with 
class  classifications,  since  it  is  in  the  towns  that  the  most  heightened  aware¬ 
ness  of  colour-class  distinctions  occur. 

At  the  same  time  some  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  theory  put  forward 
in  the  censu:  for  British  Guiana  (56)  that  there  may  be  a  tendency  for  people 
to  change  their  racial  identifications  in  the  course  of  their  life  time.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  the  West  Indies  “race”  and  colour  are  very  important  elements 
in  social  stratification  and  that  the  words  “brown”  and  “black”  do  tend  to 
have  class  as  well  as  racial  connotations.  This  leads  to  confusions  and  con¬ 
tradictions  which  are  inevitably  reflected  in  the  census.  Thus  one  researcher 
on  examining  a  district  shown  as  predominantly  black  in  the  census  found  the 
majority  of  the  population  to  be  brown  and  almost  certainly  “mixed”  from  a 
biological  standjx)int. 

The  traditional  basis  of  the  colour-class  system  of  social  stratification  has 
been  the  acceptance  of  white  skin-colour  and  the  rejection  of  black.  This  in 
itself  would  tend  to  inflate,  under  systems  of  self-classification,  the  coloured 
group  at  the  expense  of  the  black  and  the  white  group  at  the  expense  of  the 
coloured.  But  the  scale  of  values  with  regard  to  race-colour  are  at  present 
undergoing  considerable  alteration.  The  effect  of  two  world  wars,  the  emergent 
nationalism  of  the  area  and  its  progress  towards  self-government  has  resulted 
in  a  lessening  of  the  derogatory  significance  of  the  term  black.  This  may  in 
fact  be  responsible  for  the  downwai'd  trend  in  the  numbers  of  mixed  and 
coloured  in  the  area. 

Speculation  of  this  sort,  while  a  delightful  exercise,  is  hardly  profitable. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  would  appear  that  sociological  research  into  the 
nature  and  bases  of  racial  classification  in  the  West  Indies  should  help  the 
demographer  in  collecting  and  analysing  data  that  is  of  some  significance. 
At  the  present  moment  the  mixture  of  classifications  is  really  indefensible 
and  only  stands  because  no  one  has  sought  to  derive  any  significant  meting 
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from  the  census  data  on  race.  This  fact  appears  so  obvious  that  it  may  seem 
unnecessary  to  lay  stress  on  it.  However  some  demographers  have  shown 
themselves  extremely  naive  in  this  matter.  Thus  Kuczynski,  in  discussing  the 
problem  of  racial  classification  in  the  1946  census,  appears  pleased  that  a 
“true”  racial  classification  was  introduced  for  the  first  time. 

Classification  of  Conjugal  Condition 

Something  of  the  same  difficulties  of  classification  arise  in  the  enumeration 
of  conjugal  condition.  On  account  of  the  difference  in  family  forms  the  usual 
categories  used  in  censuses  in  Western  countries  did  not  yield  as  fruitful  data 
on  analysis  as  they  did  in  other  countries. 

In  1943  the  category  “common-law”  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  [ 
the  Jamaican  census.  It  was  later  used  for  the  1946  West  Indian  census.  This  I 
was  a  major  step  towards  making  possible  a  more  meaningful  analysis  of  | 

the  census  material.  It  was  the  first  recognition  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  ' 

family  structure  in  the  British  West  Indies.  The  term  “common-law  union” 
is  itself  unfortunate,  and  the  description  “non-legal  union”  suggested  by  Don 
Basil  Matthews  (27)  would  appear  to  be  superior  in  every  respect.  However, 
the  former  term  has  come  into  quite  general  usage  among  the  educated 
classes.  It  is  misleading  because  it  tends  to  give  the  impression  that  the  union 
has  legal  connotations;  that  it  is  merely  the  legal  union  without  the  legal 
sanction,  while  in  point  of  fact  there  are  important  sociological  differences. 

Yet  the  importance  of  the  distinction  introduced  in  the  1943  census  is  obvious, 
for  it  has  greatly  facilitated  the  analysis  of  fertility. 

Two  patterns  may  be  instanced  as  underlying  the  conjugal  condition  revealed  by 
the  census.  The  first  is  characteristic  of  a  community  with  marriage  the  rule  and 
with  extra-marital  unions  not  socially  approved.  Such  a  c'ommunity  will  show  a 
married  population  increasing  with  age  up  to  middle  life  and  thereafter  declining 
with  the  increase  in  widowerhood  and  widowhood,  while  the  proportion  ever  married 
continues  to  increase.  The  second  pattern  is  that  of  a  community  where  the  com¬ 
mon-law  union,  entered  into  without  any  legal  or  other  ceremony  is  socially  ap¬ 
proved.  Such  unions  may  be  life-long,  may  lead  eventually  to  legal  marriage  or  may 
break  up  leaving  the  partners  to  revert  to  single  status;  and  there  may  also  be  a 
passage  from  one  such  union  to  another  with  a  different  partner.  The  statistics  of 
such  communities  (of  which  the  “other  than  East  Indians”  may  be  taken  as  typical) 
show  common-law  status  reaching  its  highest  point  at  an  earlier  age  and  falling  off 
very  rapidly  with  advancing  age.  The  fml  is  too  rapid  to  be  causra  by  deaths,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  two  other  factors,  the  passage  into  legal  marriage  and  the 
simple  break-up  by  desertion,  also  enter  into  it.  The  East  Indian  common-law  category 
resembles  the  first  of  these  two  patterns  more  than  the  second.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  there  is  no  great  tendency  for  persons  married  according  to  Hindu  rites  to 
“legalize”  their  status  at  a  later  stage  and  this  is  responsible  for  the  common-law 
proportion  among  East  Indians  remaining  comparatively  high  at  advanced  ages. 
From  the  demographic  point  of  view,  it  would  have  been  better  to  add  the  persons 
married  according  to  Hindu  rites  to  the  total  married  population,  but  from  the  strictly 
legal  point  of  view  these  persons  are  not  married  and  in  fact  their  children  are 
registered  as  “illegitimate”  (12,  p.  xxxv). 

Additional  information  on  fertility  was  taken  from  all  women  over  the  age 
of  15.  Here  again  there  was  adaptation  to  suit  local  conditions.  The  position 
is  not,  however,  entirely  satisfactory,  since  there  is  some  evidence  that  dis¬ 
tortion  takes  place  in  the  reporting  of  the  conjugal  condition.  In  most  of  the 
areas,  for  instance,  a  larger  number  of  married  women  than  men  were  re¬ 
ported.  This  would  appear  to  support  the  observation  of  other  investigators 
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that  the  pressure  in  common-law  unions  to  get  married  is  greater  on  the  part 
of  women  than  of  men.  There  is  also  a  greater  sensitivity  on  the  part  of 
women  to  a  narrowly  “social”  evaluation  and  this  may  result  in  more  women 
being  reported  married.  This  sensitivity  may  also  be  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  more  women  report  themselves  married  than  men  in  some  areas. 

Thus  in  British  Guiana  there  was  a  reported  surplus  of  females  over  males 
reported  as  married  (Males  51,663;  Females  53,961).  On  this  point  the  census 
report  comments: 

Explanation  of  the  1946  surplus  may  be  sought  in  the  absence  of  husbands  out¬ 
side  of  the  colony.  It  is  also  probable  that  some  males  enumerated  as  common-law 
were  really  married  although  not  to  their  common-law  partners  and  did  not  disclose 
such  marriage.  A  third  partial  exfdanation  may  be  a  tendency  to  claim  the  status  of 
married  by  persons  not  really  entitled  to  it. 

The  same  explanation  is  offered  in  the  case  of  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  the 
L.eeward  Islands. 

The  third  explanation  offered  is  interesting  because  it  agrees  with  those 
findings  in  sociological  research  which  indicate  that  there  is  a  greater  attach¬ 
ment  to  marriage  on  the  part  of  women  than  of  men.  It  has,  therefore,  great 
bearing  on  the  question  of  whether  “illegitimacy”  does  in  fact  involve  a  social 
stigma  and  whether  there  is  a  difference  in  status  between  common-law  and 
legal  Cliristian  unions  —  points  about  which  sociologists  are  still  contending. 

There  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  naive  reliance  on  the  adequacy  of  the  data 
where  gross  discrepancies  are  not  immediately  apparent.  Thus  the  assump¬ 
tion  is  made  that  because  of  the  differences  in  family  structure  no  difficulty 
would  be  encountered  in  the  gathering  of  data*.  Certainly  the  problem  in 
the  context  of  the  West  Indies  is  of  a  different  dimension,  but  the  question 
of  the  attitudes  surrounding  illegitimacy  is  a  complex  one  and  cannot  be  so 
siinunarily  dismissed.  This  is  a  point  which  subsequent  researchers  working 
with  the  problem  of  the  single  mother  have  come  upon.  This  sensitivity  may 
indeed  be  responsible  for  the  excess  of  women  classified  as  “married”.  It  is 
clear  that  women  tend  also  to  be  more  sensitive  on  all  the  narrowly  social 
questions,  and  the  imbalance  in  the  sexes  among  the  coloured  groups  may 
be  attributable  to  this  factor. 

Other  Difficulties  of  Classification 

In  other  spheres  as  well  there  are  difficulties  in  collecting  accurate  data. 
All  those  who  have  worked  in  the  area  know  the  difficulty  encountered  in 
getting  any  precise  ages.  Many  individuals  are  unable  in  fact  to  specify  their 
ages,  others  have  only  the  vaguest  notions.  This  fact  is  reflected  in  the  census 
figures,  where  there  are  preferences  for  certain  round  figures  which  the 
analysis  of  the  data  readily  revealed. 

In  the  field  of  illiteracy,  too,  we  have  a  subject  likely  to  arouse  emotions 
which  may  lead  to  distortion.  The  figures  of  literacy  reflect  the  reported 

a“It  was  already  clear  from  statistics  on  illegitimacy  that  births  out  of  wedlock  were  so 
common  in  the  British  Caribbean  that  any  picture  of  fertility  confined  solely  to  married  women 
would  be  inadequate,  while  reticence  of  unmarried  persons  in  answering  these  questions,  such 
as  might  be  found  in  countries  where  illegitimacy  is  less  common,  was  not  likely  to  be  a 
serious  handicap”  (52),  p  33. 
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ability  to  read  and  write.  No  test  of  any  sort  was  administered.  Because  such 
figures  as  have  been  collected  over  a  series  of  years  show  an  increasing  trend 
towards  literacy  corresponding  to  the  known  increase  of  expenditure  on  edu¬ 
cation,  these  figures  have  not  been  strongly  questioned.  There  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  figures  may  give  an  accurate  idea,  not  of  the  actual  growth  of 
literacy,  but  of  the  increasing  acceptance  of  literacy  as  a  socially  desirable 
trait  which  must  be  publicly  claimed.  Such  changes  in  value  may  be  in  the 
same  direction,  but  are  not  necessarily  identical  with  the  expansion  of  educa¬ 
tion  opportunity.  In  the  sample  census  of  population  taken  in  Jamaica  for 
1953  there  was  included  a  test  of  literacy.  The  results  however  have  not  yet 
been  published  but  it  is  understood  that  the  inclusion  of  the  test  tended  to 
encumber  the  schedule  of  questions,  and  to  produce  inappropriate  responses 
both  on  this  point  as  well  as  others. 

Difficulties  in  classification  could  be  illustrated  for  a  wide  variety  of  factors, 
among  which  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  difficuties  of  occupational 
classification. 

These  deficiencies  of  the  census  material  are  mentioned  not  in  any  way  to 
detract  from  the  administrative  machinery;  indeed  from  the  quotations  given 
above  it  is  clear  that  they  are  aware  of  most  of  the  pitfalls  and  have  made 
ingenious  attempts  to  overcome  them  and  to  adapt  the  census  methods  to  the 
local  situation.  The  degree  of  adaptation  that  has  taken  place  must,  however, 
be  limited  as  long  as  there  is  no  independent  sociological  research  in  the 
area.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  adaptation  could  have  been  so  late  in  arrival 
if  research  into  the  nature  of  family  structure,  say,  had  ever  taken  place  in 
the  Caribbean.  The  subjects  mentioned  above,  where  census  data  are  either 
unreliable  or  show  the  need  for  further  investigation,  are  all  socially  important 
and  susceptible  to  clarification  by  sociological  analysis.  In  many  instances 
the  demographer  may  obviously  be  helped  by  the  sociologist.  This  is  shown 
not  only  in  the  reliance  placed  on  the  analysis  of  data  on  the  admittedly  in¬ 
adequate  researches  of  the  sociologist  but  in  the  failure  of  some  demographers 
to  be  aware  of  the  larger  sociological  context. 

The  Work  of  Kuezynski 

Thus  the  difficulty  over  racial  classification  has  not  attracted  the  attention 
it  deserves.  Indeed  Dr.  Kuezynski,  in  dealing  with  the  racial  classification  in 
British  Guiana  used  in  the  1946  census,  quotes  approvingly  from  his  earlier 
study  of  Colonial  Population  {20) \ 

An  ingenious  method  of  seRregatinK  self-styled  Europeans  from  pure  Europeans 
is  mrplied  in  the  returns  for  British  Guiana.  The  reports  distinguish  between 
(1)  Europeans  (other  than  Portuguese);  (2)  Europeans  (Portuguese);  and  (3)  Mixed. 
Translated  from  the  official  language  into  plain  English  the  three  groups  evidently 
mean: 

(1)  Persons  of  pure  European  descent. 

(2)  Portuguese  or  half-castes  of  European  habits. 

(3)  Other  half-castes  (21,  p.  153). 

In  this  classification  of  the  situation  the  usual  problems  of  translation  are 
thus  added  to  the  already  complicated  situation  inherent  in  “racial”  classifi¬ 
cation  in  the  West  Indies. 
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'  One  of  the  difficulties  of  demographic  research  is  that  the  material  collected 
is  not  usually  subjected  to  analysis.  Very  little  use  is  in  fact  made  of  the 
material  that  is  in  hand.  Moreover  the  poor  state  of  the  general  social  statis¬ 
tics  in  the  area  does  not  help  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  the  census  or  act 
as  an  adequate  check  on  the  census  material. 

^  The  main  purposes  for  which  the  census  material  and  other  social  statistics 
have  been  collected  are  soon  forgotten,  and  their  compilation  becomes  a 
matter  of  administrative  routine  never  seriously  examined.  Latterly,  however, 
with  the  rise  of  the  conception  of  the  welfare  state  and  of  a  planned  use  of 
resources,  increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  the  available  data.  In  some 
of  the  more  important  territories  statistical  departments  have  been  set  up. 

However,  the  urge  to  improve  census  material  has  largely  come  from  out¬ 
side  West  Indian  society.  It  is  a  trend  initiated  from  the  metropolitan  rather 
than  the  colonial  scene.  The  grosser  deficiencies  of  the  material  have  been 
brought  out  in  A  Demographic  Survey  of  the  British  Empire  by  R.  R. 
Kuezynski  (21).  This  was  part  of  the  general  series  dealing  with  the  Empire 
as  a  whole®.  The  Census  of  1943  in  J  amaica  was  not  left  to  local  resources 
but  was  organized  especially  by  an  officer  from  Canada.  Moreover  the  general 
1946  Census  for  the  rest  of  the  Caribbean  was  dealt  with  on  a  regional  basis 
by  the  Vital  Statistics  Officer  attached  to  the  Advisory  Staff  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Welfare  Organisation  in  the  West  Indies.  Subsequently  this  officer 
was  responsible  for  tendering  advice  on  the  general  improvement  of  vital 
statistics  in  the  area. 

The  Work  of  G.  W.  Roberts 

The  present  holder  of  the  office  (G.  W.  Roberts)  has  been  responsible  for 
many  revealing  analyses  of  the  census  data,  and  it  is  somewhat  more  common 
now  to  find  appreciation  of  the  purposes  and  value  of  demographic  data. 
His  analytical  material  as  well  as  his  development  of  techniques  could  have 
just  as  appropriately  —  indeed  more  appropriately  —  been  done  within  a 
University  Department  of  Demography.  At  the  same  time  the  development 
of  certain  forms  of  research  within  the  Department  of  Statistics  in  Jamaica 
and  at  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies  has  served  to  accentuate 
the  interest  in  and  the  importance  of  adequate  demographic  data. 

Roberts’  published  work  builds  up  a  picture  of  a  society  in  which  there  is 
a  sharp  decline  in  mortality  and  in  which  there  has  been  no  corresponding 
decline  in  fertility.  In  “A  Note  on  Mori:ality  in  Jamaica”  (36)  Roberts  checks 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  registration  of  vital  statistics  and  on  the  census 
material  bv  comparing  their  data  as  follows:  “One  way  of  approaching  the 
important  problem  of  assessing  the  reliability  of  registration  data  is  to  con¬ 
struct  a  series  of  births  using  census  counts  of  children  and  mortality  rates 
and  to  compare  these  with  the  number  of  births  registered”.  On  such  a  test 
the  registration  data  appears  adequate. 

aKuezynski  died  before  his  West  Indian  material  had  been  finally  prepared  for  publication. 
It  was  edited  and  brought  up  to  date  by  his  daughter. 
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Using  another,  independent,  test  by  adding  the  figures  derived  from  the 
annual  subtraction  of  deaths  from  births,  discrepancies  appear  which  “invite 
the  assumption  that  there  may  be  substantial  under-registration  of  births”. 
The  suggestion  is  made  that  there  may  be  an  explanation  in  the  unreliability 
of  age  estimates,  but  why  errors  of  the  sort  suggested  should  enter  into  the 
picture  remains  a  mystery.  Finally  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  data 
supports  the  belief  that,  though  there  may  be  underestimation  in  the  census 
returns,  they  are  substantially  correct. 

With  regard  to  mortality  it  is  stated  that  since  1889  this  has  not  been  ex¬ 
cessively  high,  reaching  the  figure  of  over  30  per  1,000  only  on  one  occasion 
(1918).  The  trend  in  mortality  is  shown  to  be  downwards.  “From  23.5  in 
1921-25  the  death  rate  falls  to  14.3  in  1941-47”  (p.  65).  The  decline  has  been 
most  marked  in  the  case  of  infant  mortality.  In  the  last  twenty-five  years  the 
decline  from  176  per  thousand  to  97  per  thousand  has  been  steady.  The 
median  expectancy  of  length  of  life  in  years  is  shown  to  have  increased  for 
males  from  39.40  during  the  period  1879-1882  to  58.98  for  the  period  1945-47; 
and  in  the  case  of  females  for  the  corresponding  period  from  42.08  to  63.94. 

There  is  clearly  a  higher  infantile  mortality  rate  among  illegitimate  than 
legitimate  children  but  Roberts  points  out  that  what  is  known  of  West  Indian 
family  organization  suggests  that  these  differences  have  no  direct  connection 
with  the  fact  of  illegitimacy  but  are  merely  a  reflection  of  the  socio-economic 
class  factor. 

For  the  population  as  a  whole  it  is  shown  that  many  of  the  main  causes  of 
death  relate  to  diseases  susceptible  to  public  health  control.  Something  of 
the  same  picture  of  a  decline  in  mortality  without  a  compensating  loss  of 
fertility  is  also  described  for  British  Guiana,  in  the  author’s  “Some  Observa¬ 
tions  of  the  Population  of  British  Guiana”  (35)*.  Here  again  the  defects  of 
the  data  become  apparent,  but  they  are  sufficiently  reliable  for  meaningful 
conclusions  to  be  drawn.  The  position  is  complicated  because  of  the  greater 
racial  complexity  of  British  Guiana  and  the  existence  of  differential  mortality 
and  fertility  rates.  Yet  the  general  trend  in  all  groups  is  the  same. 

Roberts  writes: 

Thus  each  of  the  three  racial  components  discloses  very  substantial  improvements 
in  mortality  status  from  1910-12  to  1930-31.  Still  more  si^nificant  is  the  fact  that 
most  of  these  gains  occur  during  the  second  decade  of  the  period  under  review.  In¬ 
deed  the  gains  in  the  latter  interval  arc  by  all  standards  considerable.  Taking  all 
races  of  the  colony  together  it  is  seen  that  during  the  decade  1920-31  the  average 
length  of  life  of  the  males  has  increased  by  6.8  years,  whereas  the  gains  during  the 
course  of  the  whole  20  years  is  10.4.  Stated  in  terms  of  life— table  death  rates, 
the  improvement  is  seen  in  the  movement  of  the  male  death  rate  from  33.4  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period  to  29.9  in  1920-22,  and  to  24.8  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

The  figures  for  expectation  of  life  at  birth  for  all  races  (40.3  for  males  and 
42.6  for  females)  still  remained  however,  substantially  lower  than  the  figures 
for  the  more  developed  countries  and  even  than  those  for  the  Negro  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  picture  painted  for  Jamaica  and 
British  Guiana  could  no  doubt  be  spelled  out  in  detail  for  the  rest  of  the 

aScc  also  (5).  The  picture  drawn  here  is  substantially  the  same. 
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British  Caribbean  where  there  have  been  similar  falls  in  infant  mortality  with 
good  prospects  of  an  even  sharper  decline;  and  in  which  general  public 
health  measures  are  increasing  in  importance  and  effect. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  review  that  most  of  the  analysis  of  the  material 
is  somewhat  dated.  While  the  main  trend  of  demographic  development  in  the 
West  Indies  stands  out,  the  area  itself  is  undergoing  rapid  social  change 
which  makes  continuous  periodic  review  of  the  data  necessary;  and  adequate 
institutional  arrangements  for  this  purpose,  on  the  federal  level,  require  to  be 
made. 

While  Roberts’  work  has  been  broadly  based  on  the  British  Caribbean  as 
a  whole,  his  most  important  publication  to  date  has  been  The  Population  of 
Jamaica  (43)  in  which  most  of  his  already  published  material  on  that  island, 
together  with  much  additional  information,  are  brought  together  and  treated 
as  a  whole.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  this  work  the  full  review  that  it  deserves. 
Su£Bce  it  to  say  that  relying  heavily  on  census  and  historical  data,  it  makes 
an  illuminating  use  of  social  statistics  and  traces  the  demographic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  island  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  as  important  a  contribution 
to  social  history  and  the  historical  exercise  of  social  statistics  as  it  does  to  the 
discipline  of  demography. 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  work  Kingsley  Davis  pays  tribute  to  the  technical 
competence  of  the  author  as  well  as  to  his  familiarity  of  the  area  —  a  fact 
which  has  undoubtedly  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  author.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  something  of  the  same  approach  be  carried  on  in  one  or  other 
of  the  West  Indian  islands  and  territories.  In  this  respect  Trinidad  and  British 
Guiana,  with  their  history  of  immigration  and  their  cosmopolitan  character 
should  provide  an  illuminating  contrast.  Moreover,  although  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  “national”  exclusiveness  in  demographic  research,  it  is  clear 
that  in  many  respects  this  is  undesirable;  and  a  study  of  Haiti  along  similar 
lines,  although  it  would  encounter  a  lack  of  statistics,  would  make  a  very 
meaningful  comparison. 

Unfortunately  no  similar  attempt  has  yet  been  made  on  the  West  Indian 
plane,  for  Kuczynski’s  monumental  work  is  essentially  preliminary  in  nature 
to  real  demographic  analysis.  A  beginning  has  been  made  by  Roberts  in  his 
article  “Some  Demographic  Considerations  of  West  Indian  Federation”  (44). 
In  this,  after  reviewing  the  demographic  history  of  the  area,  he  shows  that  as 
a  whole  mortality  and  pattern  of  death  are  becoming  more  and  more  assimi¬ 
lated  to  those  of  the  developed  countries. 

On  the  more  general  plane  the  conclusions  are  that  the  lines  of  develop¬ 
ment  already  observed  for  a  somewhat  similar  period  in  the  individual  terri¬ 
tories  are  likely  to  continue: 

The  erafting  of  a  European  mortality  on  populations  with  "younn”  age  distribu¬ 
tions  exhibiting  high  fertility  rates  presages  still  higher  growth  rates  in  future.  It  is 
in  fact  probable  that  a  death  rate  of  9  will  be  general  in  a  few  years’  time.  With 
the  previous  fertility  this  would  mean  an  annual  rate  of  natural  increase  of  about  3 
per  cent.  This,  if  not  disturbed  by  large-scale  emigration,  signifies  a  doubling  of  the 
population  of  the  region  within  twenty-three  years. 
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The  work  on  the  larger  West  Indian  plane  should  be  a  prelude  to  com¬ 
parative  work  in  the  broader  Caribbean,  where  a  large  number  of  rewarding 
problems  await  exploration.  Unfortunately,  the  separate  territories  of  the 
area  have  academically  gone  their  separate  ways,  and  there  is  insufficient  in¬ 
tellectual  contact  between  the  area  as  a  whole.  To  some  extent  this  lack  of 
acquaintance  has  been  remedied  by  the  Caribbean  Commission,  which  in 
1957  called  a  Demographic  Conference  in  Trinidad.  Both  the  background 
papers  and  the  Report  of  this  Conference  should  serve  to  stimulate  intra- 
rcgional  comparative  work.  The  Caribbean  Commission  itself  is  representative 
only  of  those  territories  having  a  colonial  or  semi-colonial  status  and  this  ex¬ 
cludes  other  territories  whose  demographic  development  would  make  an 
interesting  contrast  with  the  neighbouring  British  islands. 

Demographic  research  in  the  West  Indies  is  also  of  importance  of  course 
in  developing  the  data  upon  which  global  comparison  can  alone  be  made 
meaningful.  It  has  a  special  relevance  to  the  theory  of  “demographic  transition 
states”  that  is  being  developed;  but  in  this  respect  a  plea  for  more  demo¬ 
graphic  research  in  the  Caribbean  is  merely  a  plea  for  more  demographic  re¬ 
search  everywhere. 


II.  FERTILITY  RESEARCH  IN  THE  CARIBBEAN 

The  problem  of  fertility  has  recently  been  described  as  the  heart  and  core 
of  demography.  Whatever  theoretical  justification  there  may  be  for  such  a 
statement  does  not  concern  us  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  question  of 
fertilit)’  is  one  of  increasing  public  concern  and  one  in  which  demographers 
(in  line  with  the  general  world  trend)  have  evinced  increasing  interest. 

The  most  general  outline  of  the  problem  of  fertilit)’  in  the  West  Indies  is 
that  given  by  J.  H.  T.  Lampe,  executive  Secretary  (Public  Health)  Carib¬ 
bean  Commission  in  “A  Study  of  Human  Fertility  in  the  British  Caribbean 
Territories”  (22)  and  by  G.  W.  Roberts  in  “Population  Trends  in  the  British 
Caribbean  Colonies”  (37). 

In  the  first  artiele  Lampe,  using  the  census  data,  analyses  the  sex-age  struc¬ 
ture,  the  rural-urban  distribution,  the  conjugal  condition,  the  cnule  birth  rates, 
fertility  ratios  and  the  child-bearing  experience  of  women  of  completed  fer¬ 
tility  and  of  fertile  age  for  each  of  the  colonies  considered  separately.  He 
then  endeavours  to  draw  the  data  together  and  comes  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusion  about  tlie  area  as  a  whole:  “The  increasing  concentration  of  people 
in  the  urban  centres  and  towns  or  boroughs  of  the  territories  during  the  last 
decades  is  the  causal  link  between  the  two  main  characteristics  of  the  fer¬ 
tility  picture  drawn  from  the  latest  census  returns  in  the  British  West  Indies” 
(p.  177). 

He  rejects  the  possibility  of  biological  and  racial  explanations  in  the  de¬ 
cline  in  fertility,  as  well  as  the  external  environmental  influence  (such  as  the 
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greater  incidence  of  venereal  disease);  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
decline  in  urban  fertility  is  probably  due  to  deliberately  induced  restrictions 
on  fertility.  However,  this  explanation  is  given  only  tentatively  because  no 
separate  investigations  have  been  carried  out  in  the  West  Indies,  and  his 
reliance  is  entirely  on  census  data.  “There  can  be  no  doubt”,  he  writes,  “that 
a  sample  investigation  in  one  or  more  of  the  territories  dealt  with  in  this 
analysis  will  produce  the  missing  evidence  as  to  the  chiefly  deliberate  basis 
of  the  observed  difiFerences  in  fertility,  allowing  for  certain  differences.  The 
investigation  should  cover  separate  groups  of  married,  common-law  and 
single  women”. 

Roberts  in  his  article  pointed  out  that  on  the  basis  of  the  1946  census  data 
it  could  be  conclusively  stated  “that  these  territories  are  now  fairly  estab¬ 
lished  on  that  plane  of  demographic  development  which  Dr.  W.  S.  Thomp¬ 
son  has  termed  ‘expanding’.  .  .  .  Today  the  high  growth  rates  give  rise  to 
problems  of  increasing  population  pressure  rather  than  shortage  of  labour. 
In  fact  the  salient  features  of  the  present  situation  is  that  in  all  colonies  the 
population  of  working  age  is  increasing  very  rapidly  without  the  aid  of  immi¬ 
gration,  a  feature  almost  wholly  unknown  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  nineteenth 
century”  (37).  Acting  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  out-migration,  and 
using  gross  reproduction  rates®  and  specially  derived  mortality  tables  he 
essays  to  ma'.«  population  projection  for  the  area.  He  forecasts  that  “the 
population  of  all  the  colonies,  which,  in  1946  stands  at  2,850,000  will  increase 
to  3,159,000  in  1951,  to  3,510,000  in  1956  and  to  3,916,000  in  1961.  Thus  be¬ 
tween  1946  and  1961  an  increase  of  1,066,000  or  37  per  cent  is  estimated.  In 
terms  of  annual  inc’^ement  the  increase  is  about  2.1  per  cent”  (p.  105). 

Of  relevance  here  is  a  lesser  paper,  a  memorandum  prepared  for  the  first 
Caribbean  Seminar  on  Adult  Education,  1952  (14).  Here,  on  one  of  the 
rare  occasions  in  the  West  Indies,  the  relevance  of  demographic  studies  for 
social  policy  is  clearly  outlined.  Population  projections,  covering  the  next 
ten  years,  for  children  of  school  age  are  drawn,  for  each  colony  separately 
and  for  the  area  as  a  whole.  While  stressing  the  inad^uacy  of  the  data, 
Roberts  writes: 

To  conclude,  it  is  evident  that  considerably  augmented  provision  for  elementary 
and  sec-ondary  education  will  have  to  be  provided  as  a  result  of  population  increase 
and  the  increasing  proportion  of  children  entering  school.  Whereas  in  1951,  the  total 
school  population  in  the  West  Indies  was  about  537,000,  the  number  ten  years  later 
may  lie  between  700,000  and  800,000.  Other  relevant  factors  which  would  help  to 
illuminate  the  problems  involved  include  detailed  study  of  the  rate  of  entry  and 
departure  for  the  two  categories  of  schools  as  well  as  a  study  of  the  length  of  schooling 
received  by  children  of  varying  ages  in  the  two  categories. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Roberts’  study  of  the  slave  population 
(38).  This  study,  interesting  in  itself,  opens  up  possibilities  which  should  be 
explored  further.  The  possibility  of  constructing  life-tables  for  the  slave 
population  allows  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  the  pro-natalist  policies  adopt¬ 
ed  at  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  These  policies  are  important  in 

aThe  actual  rates  were  as  follows:  Jamaica,  1.81;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  2.67;  Windward 
Islands,  2.39;  Barbados,  1.90;  Leeward  Islands,  2.15;  British  Guiana,  2.48;  British  Hondiuras, 
2.37. 
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understanding  the  structure  of  the  family  system  as  it  emerged  from  slavery 
and  is  relevant  to  the  argument  put  forward  by  Judith  Blake  in  her  analysis 
of  contemporary  family  structure  and  its  relations  to  fertility. 

Differential  Fertility 

The  problem  of  diflFerential  fertility  in  the  West  Indies  has  received  little 
attention.  As  we  shall  see,  the  analyses  that  have  so  far  been  undertaken  have 
almost  all  been  concerned  with  its  relation  to  family  forms.  These  analyses 
have  brought  up  indirectly  the  problem  of  class  differences  in  fertility,  but 
no  specific  efforts  to  examine  differential  fertility  using  any  socio-economic 
indices  other  than  marriage  have  been  attempted. 

The  problem  is  one  of  more  than  mere  academic  interest,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferential  fertility  as  between  Indians  and  Negroes  of  particular  sociological 
import.  The  greatest  increases  in  population  are  likely  to  take  place  in  Trini¬ 
dad  and  British  Guiana.  This  increase  is  likely  within  the  near  future  to  make 
the  Indian  group  a  majority  of  the  population  in  both  these  territories.  This 
not  only  has  political  implications  on  the  local  but  on  the  federal  level.  There 
are  within  these  communities  certain  divisions  along  racial  lines,  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  nature  of  the  demographic  situation  is  likely  to  influence  group 
relationship.  In  this  matter  the  important  point  is  not  merely  the  objective 
situation,  but  the  manner  in  which  this  is  perceived.  Undoubtedly  the  demo¬ 
graphic  picture  is  not  clearly  understood,  but  the  broad  trends  are  becoming 
more  generally  recognized  and  therefore  more  socially  important. 

The  problem  on  the  federal  level  arises  because  the  differentials  in  popula¬ 
tion  growth  are  likely  to  affect  the  population  balance  and  the  political  re¬ 
presentation  and  balance  of  power  in  the  newly  evolved  federation.  While 
this  is  of  a  limited  character,  it  is  hoped  that  British  Guiana  and  British 
Honduras  will  later  be  induced  to  join  the  new  unit.  Many  creoles  in  Trini¬ 
dad  welcome  federation  because  by  bringing  together  the  coloured  Negro 
populations  of  the  area,  they  hope  to  maintain  the  present  minority  status 
and  position  of  the  Indians.  Certainly  the  “Indian  question”  has  also  affected 
the  relations  of  British  Guiana  to  the  proposed  federation.  More  important 
than  the  racial  issue  is  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  federation  deep-seated  feelings 
of  insularity  are  likely  to  remain  in  the  constituent  units.  The  uneasy  balance 
of  power  on  the  federal  level  may  perhaps  be  upset  by  the  shift  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  structure  of  the  area  and  its  political  repercussions. 

In  raising  the  question  of  the  role  of  population  distribution  in  the  political 
field  it  needs  to  be  stressed  that  it  is  necessary  to  get  beyond  the  mere  statisti¬ 
cal  assembling  of  data  into  the  social  action  frame  of  reference.  The  question 
of  numbers  enters  into  social  action  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  perceived.  The 
“minority”  status  of  the  Indian  community  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  num¬ 
bers.  In  districts  which  are  palpably  predominantly  Indian,  members  of  that 
group  think  of  themselves  as  a  numerical  minority,  not  only  in  relation  to  the 
larger  social  structure,  but  in  terms  of  the  local  community  itself,  where 
actually  they  constitute  a  majority.  Their  cultural  status  has  led  to  a  misper- 
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ception  of  the  numerical  situation.  Contrariwise,  the  vague  knowledge  of  the 
change  in  balance  in  numbers,  (seeping  down  into  the  population  through 
the  census  classifications  and  the  evidence  of  difiFerential  fertility  resulting 
therefrom)  has  begun  to  affect  the  attitudes  of  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  com¬ 
munity. 

The  Problem  of  Classification 

In  connection  with  the  Indian  question  in  its  relation  to  differential  fertility 
sociological  analysis  may  have  something  more  to  say  on  the  question  of  racial 
classification  than  a  criticism  of  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  some  of  the 
terms  now  in  use.  It  raises  the  question  of  whether  the  census  classification 
should  in  point  of  fact  be  maintained  at  all.  The  way  in  which  census  and 
other  official  forms  of  classification  affect  the  social  order  has  been  raised  in 
many  countries.  The  publicity  attendant  on  these  classifications  makes  them 
of  peculiar  importance.  It  has  been  alleged,  for  instance,  that  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  caste  in  the  census  of  India  led  to  an  increase  of  caste-consciousness 
and  to  a  hardening  of  the  caste-system  which  would  not  have  taken  place 
otherwise.  In  other  countries  like  Hawaii,  sociologists  interested  in  race  re¬ 
lations  and  demographers  have  been  accused  of  fostering  racial  separation 
and  hindering  the  establishment  of  a  wider  unity,  by  constantly  harping  on 
and  classifying  differences.  In  the  West  Indies  the  demographer  may  exult 
in  the  fact  that  a  truly  racial  question  was  asked  for  the  first  time  m  the 
1946  census,  but,  it  is  permissible  to  ask,  was  this  a  good  thing? 

The  special  point  of  interest  to  us  here  is,  however,  not  the  general  problem 
of  racial  classification,  but  the  special  one,  related  to  differential  fertilify,  of 
the  classification  of  the  Indian  group.  In  the  past  the  census  classifications 
have  proceeded  by  the  somewhat  uncritical  method  of  adopting  categories 
in  use  in  the  metropolitan  centres,  but  with  a  few  adaptations  to  suit  local 
conditions  and  local  administrative  needs.  Thus  the  methods  of  classification 
used  in  the  past  in  the  case  of  Africans  and  East  Indians  were  due  to  the 
fact  that  immigration  of  these  groups  came  under  social  control  and  the 
facts  relevant  to  them  were  of  great  importance  for  social  policy.  The  classi¬ 
fication  of  Indian  and  non-Indian  are  now  used  because  the  separation  of 
the  Indians  as  a  cultural  group  to  some  extent  still  persists.  The  overall  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  of  the  Indian  population  (meaning  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  immigrant  groups)  would  appear  however,  to  be  more  a  reflection 
of  that  community’s  past  collective  minority  status  rather  than  a  tnie  picture 
of  the  present  situation. 

The  distinctions  which  are  most  important  for  social  policy  in  the  West 
Indies  are  now  cultural  and  not  racial.  The  terms  Hindu  and  Muslim  would 
appear  to  delimit  the  groups  which  the  community  as  a  whole  has  singled 
out  for  special  treatment.  Special  legislation  with  regard  to  marriage  and 
divorce  and  to  cremation  is  in  evidence  concerning  Hindus  and  Muslims; 
special  administrative  problems  have  been  created  by  the  establishment  and 
official  recognition  of  Hindu  and  Muslim  schools.  There  is  no  specifically 
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racial  legislation  and  everyone  is  committed  to  a  public  loyalty  over-riding 
narrow  racial  advantage.  That  racial  splits  in  the  society  are  in  danger  of 
occurring,  is  well  known.  Demographic  classifications  of  “race”  would  only 
seem  to  accentuate  this  split,  and  beneficial  results  are  hard  to  identify. 

It  may  be  argued  of  course  that  the  demographer  is  particularly  interested 
in  the  problem  of  differential  fertility  and  that  a  clear  distinction  emerges 
between  the  Indian  and  the  Negro  group.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
the  analysis  of  differential  fertility  should  proceed  along  racial  lines.  No  one 
has  suggested  so  far  that  the  differential  fertility  is  due  to  any  biological 
difference.  All  the  profferred  explanations,  naturally  enough,  have  been  in  cul¬ 
tural  terms.  It  may  further  be  argued  that  the  cultural  coincides  with  the 
racial  and  that  the  latter  category  is  a  convenient  one  to  use.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  some  difficulty  here.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  Chris¬ 
tianized  Indians  are  from  the  point  of  view  of  fertility  analysis  in  the  same 
category  as  the  Hindus  and  Muslims.  There  is  more  evidence  to  show  a  per¬ 
sistence  of  type  of  family  structure.  In  the  circumstances,  however,  it  appears 
unlikely  that  the  treatment  of  the  Christianized  Indian  in  the  same  category 
is  justified. 

Even  were  the  case  for  treating  the  Christianized  Indians  together  with  the 
Hindu  and  Muslim  groups  conceded,  information  could  still  be  collected  in 
terms  of  the  relevant  cultural  groups.  It  should  at  least  be  no  more  difficult 
to  collect  information  on  the  past  religious  affiliations  of  an  individual  or  his 
parents  than  to  collect  information  on  his  “race”  and  “biological-national” 
ancestry  as  attempted  in  the  census.  In  other  words,  the  classifications  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  use  do  not  appear  to  be  justified  either  from  a  disciplinary  or  practical 
point  of  view,  and  have  the  possible  disadvantage  of  accentuating  social 
tensions  within  West  Indian  communities. 

These  remarks  should  not  be  taken  as  in  any  way  implying  opposition  to 
studies  of  fertility.  Indeed  what  is  required  is  more  intensive  study,  not  in 
terms  of  racial  categories  which  for  one  or  other  reason  appear  useless,  but 
in  terms  of  social  and  cultural  categories,  e.g.  level  of  education,  income 
group  afiSliation. 

Differential  Fertility  and  Family  Structure 

In  default  of  adequate  statistical  data  and  of  the  type  of  sample  studv  sug¬ 
gested  by  Lamp^,  G.  W.  Roberts  has  attempted,  bv  an  ingenious  analysis  of 
the  available  data,  to  throw  some  further  light  on  the  problem  of  fertility. 
In  Some  Aspects  of  Mating  and  Fertility  (41)  some  of  the  problems  encounter¬ 
ed  in  the  study  of  fertility  are  analysed.  The  author  uses  the  tliree-fold  census 
typology  for  analysing  family  structure.  Such  a  typology  he  considers  essential 
since  the  classifications  in  common  use  in  Western  countries  are  of  limited 
usefulness.  Two  types  recognized  by  the  census,  closely  paralleling  the 
typology  advanced  by  Henriques  (16,  17)  are:  (i)  single  or  keeper  unions, 
(ii)  common-law  unions,  and  (iii)  legal  unions.  The  term  “keeper  union”  is 
used  here  in  the  same  sense  as  “friending”  and  other  terms  reported  from 
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the  area.  It  is  somewhat  misleading,  because  in  popular  usage  the  term  is 
also,  indeed  more  generally,  used  to  signify  non-legal  unions.  Roberts  how¬ 
ever  uses  it  to  describe  a  socio-sexual  lelationship  when  a  common  household 
is  not  set  up. 

Roberts  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  conventional  forms  of  analysis 
do  not  fit  the  situation.  Special  adaptation  is  necessary  in  a  situation  where 
marriage  does  not  coincide  with  exposure  to  pregnancy,  not  even  in  an  ap¬ 
proximate  fashion  which  would  render  such  analysis  meaningful.  On  the 
whole,  marriage  takes  place  in  the  West  Indies  much  later  in  life  than  among 
the  European  population.  Roberts  postulates  a  movement  from  keeper  unions 
through  common-law  unions  into  legal  marriage.  He  utilizes  the  data  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Leeward  Islands  census  and  the  Barbados  census  to  estimate 
the  rate  of  formation  of  common-law  unions.  This  move  was  made  possible 
and  necessary  by  the  inclusion  of  data  on  the  average  length  of  duration  of 
common-law  unions  in  the  census. 

From  the  census  data  he  is  able  to  measure  the  fertilit)'  for  the  various 
family  types  and  to  find  that  fertility  is  highest  for  the  married  groups.  This 
is  of  importance  because  it  is  contrary  to  what  one  would  expect.  The  data 
for  other  countries  indicate  that  higher  fertility  would  most  likely  be  found 
among  the  lower-income  lower-status  group.  But  here  marriage  which  is 
associated  wi'in  high  status  is  also  associated  with  high  fertility. 

For  the  purpose  of  his  analysis  Roberts  found  it  necessary  to  go  beyond 
Henriques  and  to  distinguish  five  types  of  mating:  (i)  the  formation  of  keeper 
unions  by  persons  not  previously  at  risk  of  child-bearing;  (ii)  the  formation 
of  common-law  unions  irrespective  of  family  status  of  the  partners;  (iii) 
marriages  in  which  the  partners  were  previously  associated  with  a  keeper 
union;  (iv)  formation  of  legal  unions  by  people  previously  single;  i.e.  con¬ 
ventional  marriage  unions;  (v)  marriage  in  which  the  partners  were  previously 
associated  in  a  common-law  relationship.  In  addition  there  are  various  other 
methodological  devices  used  in  order  to  get  a  depiction  of  fertility  more  in 
line  with  the  realities  of  the  West  Indies. 

This  brilliant  and  ingenious  analysis  is  of  course  only  a  starting  point  in 
research  and  is  no  substitute  for  actual  field  investigation.  Thus  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  stability  of  the  common-law  union  appears  to  be  quite  unjustified. 
Roberts  admits  that  this  may  be  so,  but  with  the  available  data  he  is  unable 
to  make  any  other  assumption.  Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  insufficiently 
differentiated  treatment  of  the  married  group,  as  if  the  sequence  common- 
law  union  —  marriage  held  good  for  the  whole  of  the  population.  It  is  clear 
however  that  there  are  two  streams  contributing  to  the  married  group.  In 
one  the  “middle-class”  pattern  of  marriage  prevails.  Sometimes  early  marriages 
take  place  but  more  usually  it  is  expected  that  marriage  will  be  postponed 
until  the  man  or  couple  has  achieved  a  certain  degree  of  economic  self-suf¬ 
ficiency.  Thereafter  the  norms,  and  in  most  cases  the  practice,  is  one  of  stabi¬ 
lity  in  marriage.  In  this  group  Christian  marriage  is  the  sole  ideal,  divorce  is 
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abhorred  and  the  common-law  union  frowned  upon.  Among  the  lower  classes 
there  are  two  patterns,  one  of  early  marriage  and  the  other  of  marriage  some¬ 
what  later  in  Ufe.  The  difference  between  lower-class  and  middle-class 
patterns  of  legal  marriage  lies  in  the  facts  that  where  marriage  takes  place 
late  it  takes  place  later  among  the  lower  class  and  that  the  breakdown  of  a 
legal  union  has  different  consequences  in  regard  to  subsequent  “marital” 
behaviour.  Although  the  middle-class  “ideal”  of  marriage  operates  among 
the  lower  class,  it  would  appear  that  the  chances  of  a  breakdown  of  marriage 
are  greater  among  the  lower  group.  In  any  case  such  a  breakdown,  in  lower- 
class  cultural  terms,  does  not  prevent  the  assumption  of  common-law  status. 
Nevertheless  for  legal  purposes  the  person  carries  “marital”  status.  There  is 
no  indication  that  this  factor  has  been  taken  into  account.  It  would  perhaps 
be  unwise  to  stress  this  point  too  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  fertility 
analysis  since  the  transition  to  marriage  late  in  life  is  clearly  the  dominant 
pattern  and  reversion  to  a  new  status  may  not  have  the  significance  that  it 
would  have  at  an  earlier  period.  Yet  the  point  is  sufficiently  important  to 
warrant  attention. 

The  fallacy  involved  in  grouping  all  married  people  together  as  if  they 
constituted  one  single  sociological  pattern  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
treats  the  whole  West  Indian  area  as  possessing  a  single  pattern.  It  is  clear 
that  within  the  West  Indian  pattern  there  are  variations  of  great  significance. 
The  differing  coincidence  of  illegitimacy  rates,  common-law  unions,  and  the 
like  indicate  that  research  can  proceed  fruitfully  in  terms  of  smaller  units 
than  heretofore.  Some  of  these  problems  can  be  solved  by  the  better  as¬ 
sembling  and  more  detailed  analysis  of  census  data.  But  there  is  obviously 
room  left  for  specific  study  of  family  structure  in  relation  to  fertility. 

The  analysis  of  the  census  data  by  Miss  D.  Ibberson  (19)  arrives  at  more 
or  less  the  same  conclusions  as  Roberts.  Apparently  her  analysis  —  which  is 
not  carried  out  with  the  latter’s  technical  sophistication  —  was  undertaken 
independently  and  without  any  knowledge  of  Roberts’  previous  work.  Her 
conclusions  are  that  women  recorded  as  married  are  less  often  childless  than 
the  unmarried,  give  birth  to  a  higher  average  number  of  children  and  that 
these  have  better  survival  prospects.  Consequently  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  promiscuity  results  in  increased  fertility,  and  some  evidence  exists 
to  the  contrary.  It  therefore  appears  that  increased  acceptance  of  marriage 
by  women  at  young  ages  would,  in  present  conditions,  raise  the  birth  rate 
(p.  99).  These  conclusions  are  the  more  arresting  because  the  writer  herself 
was  a  prominent  social  worker,  intensely  interested  in  the  reform  of  the  family 
structure  and  therefore  pre-disposed  to  hold  different  views.  Mere  familiarity 
with  tlie  situation  is  no  substitute  for  vigorous  research. 
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The  Jamaican  Family  Life  Project 

Suggestions  have  often  been  made  for  the  study  of  fertility  in  the  British 
Caribbean.  So  far,  however,  little  has  been  done,  but  recently  a  start  has  been 
made  in  Jamaica.  The  Conservation  Foundation  of  the  United  States  has 
fostered  a  three-fold  investigation  into  the  problem  of  population  and  re¬ 
source  in  Jamaica.  The  overall  project  was  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Kingsley  Davis.  G.  W.  Roberts  has  made  a  study  of  the  population  structure 
and  the  problem  in  Jamaica,  utilizing  census  data.  Mr.  Peter  Stern  has  tackled 
the  matter  of  natural  resources,  while  Judith  Blake  and  J.  Mayone  Stycos 
have  been  responsible  for  a  field  study  concerned  with  attitudes  towards 
fertility. 

The  full  report  of  the  research  still  remains  to  be  published  but  we  have 
been  given  glimpses  of  the  fertility  sur\'ey  in  a  report  by  Judith  Blake  in  the 
collective  monograph  “Current  Trends  in  Human  Fertility”  (5,  pp.  24-41). 
The  monograph  is  not  exclusively  devoted  to  fertility  research  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  but  gives  outlines  of  reports  of  research  in  Puerto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and 
India,  as  well  as  Sweden  and  the  United  States. 

Judith  Blake  is  concerned  with  the  role  of  only  one  feature,  already  investi¬ 
gated  by  Roberts  utilizing  census  data,  of  the  instability  of  reproductive 
unions.  It  is  postulated  that  this  affects  fertility  in  two  somewhat  contradic¬ 
tory  ways,  first  by  reducing  the  total  amount  of  exposure  to  pregnancy,  and 
secondly  by  increasing  the  motivation  to  reproduce  with  the  formation  of  each 
new  union.  Figures  are  presented  for  the  sample  of  82  persons  from  whom 
complete  information  was  available,  and  from  this  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a 
considerable  loss  of  exposure  to  pregnancy  as  a  result  of  the  instability  of 
the  union,  even  after  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  some  unions  ter¬ 
minate  because  of  the  commencement  of  pregnancy.  This  loss  of  exposine  to 
pregnancy  is  most  marked  in  the  most  fecund  period.  With  regard  to  the 
second  point,  the  positive  effect  on  fertility,  the  attitude  of  the  man  in  wishing 
to  have  his  own  biological  children  is  stressed.  This  leads  to  the  desirb  on  the 
part  of  the  woman  to  have  children  whenever  a  new  union  is  formed.  This, 
she  hopes,  will  lend  some  degree  of  permanency  to  the  relationship. 

The  author  is  very  critical  of  the  major  propositions  of  Henriques,  which 
she  lists  as  follows: 

( 1 )  That,  as  measured  by  middle  or  upper-class  norms,  lower-class  standards  of 
behaviour  are  very  lax  in  Jamaica. 

(2)  That  “for  a  woman  to  have  a  child  as  the  result  of  casual  intercourse  does  not 
create  disapproval”. 

(3)  That  illegitimacy  carries  no  stigma  in  lower-class  Jamaica  —  that  it  is  in  fact 
socially  unimportant  because  legitimacy  is  merely  a  legal  norm  which  does  not 
coincide  with  the  actual  social  norm  of  the  lower-class  population. 

(4)  That  as  a  corollary  of  part  3  the  Jamaican  family  is  actually  supported  by  a 
value  system  which  is  sui  Eeneris  a  descendant  from  slavery,  which  has  been 
developed  and  perpetuated  oecause  of  the  island’s  unfavourable  economic  and 
social  position.  This  unique  type  of  family  centres  on  the  woman  as  both  father  - 
and  mother-figure  combined. 

(5)  'That  as  evidence  for  the  fourth  part,  four  types  of  family  or  “domestic  group” 
may  be  found  on  the  island: 

(a)  Christian  (or  “LegaT')  Family.  (This  is  the  only  family  form  which  is  based 
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on  legal  sanctions,  and  the  one  found  among  the  middle  and  most  of  the 
imper  classes). 

(b)  Faithful  concuhimsfi.  (This  corresponds  roughly  to  what  the  census  calls 
the  “common-law”  relationships). 

(c)  Maternal  or  Grandmother  family  (occurring  when  the  grandmother  or 

'  some  other  female  relative  “usurps  the  function  of  the  father”  and  often 

when  the  girl  has  become  pregnant  while  living  at  home. 

(d)  Keeper  Family  (which  appears  to  be  a  type  of  concubinage  less  faithful 
and  less  enduring  than  type  (b).  Types  (c)  and  (d)  in  particular  are  taken 
to  be  examples  of  the  female-centred  family. 

In  contrast  to  these  Judith  Blake  is  at  pains  to  point  out  that  the  allegation 
of  sexual  promiscuity  is  unproved;  that,  in  fact  the  ideal  norm  of  the  lower 
class  is  the  male-centred  family;  that  child-bearing  within  casual  relationships 
is  not  taken  lightly.  With  regard  to  legitimacy  the  suggestion  is  made  that 
some  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  legal  and  social  legitimacy. 
The  attempt  to  trace  the  current  social  practices  back  to  slavery  is  repudiated. 
Legally  the  Uvo  positions  are  the  same,  socially  the  situation  during  slavery 
and  the  contemporary  situation  are  quite  diflFerent.  During  slavery,  the  slave 
master  was  the  sociological  father.  The  jxjsition  of  women  has  therefore 
deteriorated  as  compared  with  the  days  of  slavery;  and  finally  there  is  no 
denial  that  the  types  of  family  structure  as  indicated  by  Henriques  exist,  but 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  they  must  be  subjected  to  a  radically  different 
re-interpretation. 

The  present  writer  finds  himself  in  only  partial  agreement  with  these 
criticisms  of  Henriques.  The  latter  was  at  pains  to  point  out  in  contradiction 
of  Herskovitz  that  the  family  structure  in  the  West  Indies  could  not  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  terms  of  the  survival  of  Africanisms  and  hence  his  stress  is  on  the 
sui  generis  character  of  the  family  structure.  There  is  also  an  element  of 
truth  in  his  assertions  about  illegitimacy.  It  is  clear  that  with  the  large  num- 
lx;r  of  illegitimate  births  recorded  locally  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
illegitimacy  is  different  from  that  prevailing  in  other  countries.  But  un¬ 
doubtedly  stress  on  the  fact  leads  to  a  distortion  of  the  situation.  Consequently 
Judith  Blake  is  forthright  in  her  criticism:  “In  answer  [to  Henriques]  we  can 
say  that  our  completed  study  will  attempt  to  present  data  indicating  that  the 
lower-class  Jamaican  family  is  ideally  male-centred,  homogamous,  and  in¬ 
cludes  only  legally  legitimate  children.  Further,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  areas 
in  lower-class  Jamaican  life  where  the  woman  has  much  power  behind  her  so- 
called  independence.  In  so  far  as  she  is  not  married  she  may  be  free,  but  she 
is  free  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  male”. 

The  situation  however  is  more  complex  than  this,  and  the  picture  here 
leads  to  the  simplification,  so  often  stressed  by  West  Indian  social  workers, 
of  oppressed  womanhood,  desperately  anxious  to  get  married.  In  the  first 
place,  in  so  far  as  these  ideal  patterns  exist,  tliey  exist  among  the  men  of 
the  lower-class  as  well,  although  tending  to  be  more  marked  among  the 
women.  In  the  second  place  the  “legal  male-centred  family”  is  only  one  of  a 
set  of  norms  which  the  lower  class  cherish.  The  situation  is  intimately  linked 
with  the  overall  social  system  and  the  system  of  “racial-cultural”  stratifica¬ 
tion.  Naturally,  if  the  study  proceeds  in  a  vacuum  concentrating  on  the  lower 
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class  and  relying  on  interview  material  alone,  the  situation  cannot  be  clarified. 

Simply  put,  the  situation  is  this:  the  lower  class,  as  participants  in  a  com¬ 
mon  social  system,  share  to  some  extent  the  same  scale  of  values  as  the  rest 
of  the  population.  Among  the  values  generally  accepted  by  the  population 
are  the  upper-class  values  of  monogamous  legal  marriage.  That  these  values 
arc  considered  superior  and  proper  by  the  upper  classes  themselves  is  known 
throughout  the  society  even  if  the  practice  of  a  large  section  of  the  population 
does  not  conform  to  these  standards.  Partly  through  the  spread  of  Christian 
values,  partly  because  of  equality  before  the  law,  the  society  as  a  whole  is 
more  or  less  committed  to  a  universal  set  of  norms  for  all.  The  upper  classes 
try  to  reform  the  lower  class,  to  Christianize  its  members  in  order  to  make 
their  standards  more  in  conformity  with  upper-class  standards  of  decency. 
Although  these  efforts  have  tended  nowadays  to  take  secular  (social  welfare) 
rather  than  religious  form  it  is  a  process  that  has  been  going  on  for  well  over 
a  century.  At  the  moment  there  is  a  more  or  less  universal  acceptance  of  these 
standards  of  decency.  People  are  not  only  aware  of  them  as  standards,  but 
apply  them  to  some  extent  as  norms  of  judgment  for  their  own  behaviour. 

In  practice,  however,  there  is  a  wide  divergence  between  actual  behaviour 
and  the  general  “ideal”  norm  of  the  society.  The  conception  is  just  as  wide¬ 
spread  —  and  present  in  the  same  individuals  —  that  certain  patterns  of  upper- 
class  behaviour  are  not  really  for  the  lower  classes.  Moreover,  there  are 
certain  norms  of  behaviour  regulating  practice  in  lower-class  culture. 
These  norms  are  quite  explicitly  held,  and  though  not  the  ultimate  in  ideal 
do  in  fact  influence  behaviour  through  conceptions  of  what  is  “proper”  and 
“right”  and  in  this  sense,  ideal  The  situation  is  one  in  which*  there  is  duality 
of  allegiance  to  values;  and  without  a  comprehension  of  this  duality  much  of 
the  material  on  family  structure  in  the  West  Indies  just  does  not  make  sense. 
Within  the  social  system  the  divergence  in  cultural  values  produces  a  situation 
somewhat  similar  to  that  found  in  other  societies.  The  “ideal”  of  business  suc¬ 
cess  or  of  the  “Hollvwood  screen  star”,  may  be  held  by  millions  in  the  United 
States  without  in  any  way  affecting  actual  conduct  which  can  be  governed 
by  norms  other  than  the  ideal.  Many  descriptions  of  Indian  life  surely  give 
an  impression  of  the  acceptance  of  Brahmanical  ideals  as  superior  by  inferior 
castes  possessing  somewhat  different  beliefs  and  practices;  and  in  spite  of 
the  rigidity  of  the  caste  assumptions  there  is  even  in  practice  a  limited  as¬ 
sumption  of  higher-caste  ways. 

To  revert  once  more  to  West  Indian  conditions:  In  one  village  the  present 
writer  found  that  most  of  the  people  expressed  a  desire  that  their  children 
should  be  professionals.  In  actual  practice,  only  one  or  two  villagers  manage 
to  escape  into  the  lesser  professions.  The  expressed  ideal  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  not  a  differential  evaluation  of  job-opportunities  in  the  village  and  an 
occupational  scale  of  prestige  which  does  in  fact  influence  actual  behaviour. 
A  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  really  revolves  around  the  use  of  the  terms 
“ideal”  and  “norm". 
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Perhaps  if  we  use  the  distinction  made  by  some  psychologists  of  the 
Lewinian  school  the  position  may  be  somewhat  clarified  (23).  In  some  ex¬ 
perimental  studies  it  has  been  found  useful  to  make  the  distinction  behveen 
the  individual’s  ideal  behaviour,  his  level  of  aspiration,  his  level  of  expecta¬ 
tion  and  his  level  of  achievement^. 

In  terms  of  the  concrete  situation  we  may  say  that  in  general  the  ideal 
norm  of  the  lower  class  is  male-centred  monogamy;  the  general  level  of 
aspiration  of  the  lower-class  female  probably  encompasses  a  wide  range  from 
ideal  behaviour  to  the  dominant  form  of  union  in  current  practice.  The  specific 
levels  of  expectation  also  show  a  wide  range  of  variation,  but  are  usually 
lower  than  the  level  of  aspiration.  Finally,  the  level  of  achievement  or  actual 
practice  bears  for  the  most  part  little  superficial  resemblance  to  ideal 
behaviour.  The  relationship  between  ideal  behaviour  and  levels  of  aspiration, 
expectation  and  achievement  do  not  only  vary  from  individual  to  individual 
but  within  the  same  individual.  The  approximation  of  level  of  aspiration  and 
level  of  expectation  to  the  ideal  norm  appears  to  some  individuals  to  be  much 
greater  in  youth,  and  to  become  separated  as  they  grow  older.  Placed  in  a 
hierarchy  of  concepts  such  as  this  the  apparently  contradictory  research  re¬ 
ports  can  be  reconciled  without  much  difficulty;  and  taken  together  in  this 
fashion  they  do  in  fact  give  a  better  picture  of  the  situation  than  does  each 
account  taken  separately. 

The  argument  that  the  position  of  women  has  deteriorated  since  slavery 
seems  somewhat  far-fetched,  especially  when  the  slave  master  is  looked  upon 
as  the  sociological  father.  The  ameliorating  period  of  slavery  was  relatively 
short  and  the  period  when  pro-natalist  policies  were  pursued  correspondingly 
so,  induction  into  the  slave  system  being  primarily  through  the  slave  trade. 
Under  these  conditions  the  “irresponsibility”  of  the  sociological  father,  “the 
slave  master”,  could  surely  flourish  unchecked.  The  use  of  the  term  socio¬ 
logical  father  or  father  has  generally  been  used  not  to  identify  indiscriminately 
any  social  means  of  support  given  to  children,  but  to  the  acceptance  of  those 
social  roles  which  would  usually  be  provided  within  the  nuclear  family,  and 
in  relating  the  child  meaningfully  to  a  social  structure  based  on  kinship.  It 
has  been  generally  recognized  in  social-anthropological  circles,  where  the 
difiEerence  between  pater  and  genitor  has  been  most  emphasized,  that  the 
basic  function  of  sociological  fatherhood  is  not  merely  the  making  of  material 

aBriefly  we  may  say  that  the  “ideal”  level  is  the  formal  standard  of  value  held  by  the  indivi¬ 
dual;  his  level  of  aspiration  is  the  way  in  which  he  regards  the  ideal  model  as  in  fact  practicable 
for  him;  his  level  of  expectation  is  the  pitch  of  actual  performance  the  individual  expects  in 
the  concrete  circumstances;  his  level  of  achievement  or  performance  is  what  is  in  fact  achieved. 
These  concepts  were  developed  in  connection  with  experimental  studies  of  individual  motiva¬ 
tion.  However,  they  appear  to  l)e  extremely  useful  in  helping  to  understand  the  distribution 
of  values  in  a  society  with  such  culturally  diverse  traditions  as  the  We.st  Indies,  and  their  re¬ 
lation  to  actual  conduct.  Even  within  psychology  the  study  of  levels  of  aspiration  only  make 
sense  in  terms  of  some  standard  of  value.  The  concepts  also  facilitate  a  distinction  between 
short-range  and  long-range  goals  —  a  factor  of  great  importance  in  examining  societies,  i.e. 
social  systems,  encompassing  the  whole  life-span.  The  notion  of  discrepancy  scores  (e.g.  be¬ 
tween  levels  of  aspiration  and  levels  of  expectation,  between  level  of  performance  and 
level  of  aspiration)  also  appear  particularly  relevant  for  sociological  analysis. 
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I  provision  for  the  oflFspring,  but  of  relating  him  meaningfully  to  the  social 

I  system  of  which  he  is  to  become  part.  In  fact  sociological  fatherhood  repre¬ 
sents  the  replacement  under  unusual  conditions  of  the  “normal”  nuclear  family 
of  the  society.  It  is  a  device  largely  used  for  dealing  with  deviant  cases.  It 
»,  is  a  reflection  of  the  strength,  not  of  the  weakness  of  kinship  ties  in  the  society. 
I,  Again,  the  socialization  of  the  child  has  been  accepted  as  one  of  the  prime 
I  factors  of  the  nuclear  family  and  in  this  connection  the  concept  of  sociological 
I  fatherhood  is  surely  of  some  relevance.  To  describe  the  slave-master  as  the 

f  "sociological  father”  of  the  slave  child  would  appear  to  be  going  too  far,  al¬ 

though  the  general  responsibility  of  the  masters  to  the  slaves  is  clearly  of 
[  relevance*.  The  transition  to  a  state  of  freedom  at  emancipation  was  such  a 
I  basic  one  that  all  social  institutions  were  aflFected.  Those  who  trace  continuity 
of  family  structure  through  slavery  to  the  present  day  have  to  face  the  fact 
of  this  transformation.  To  argue  in  terms  of  sociological  fatherhood  and  the 
diflFerences  in  social  systems  as  between  slavery  and  the  present  time,  is  to 
relate  family  structure  to  the  larger  context  in  which  it  operates. 

Factors  Influencing  the  Status  of  West  Indian  Women 
With  regard  to  the  position  of  women  the  change  from  the  slave  regime 
was  certainly  of  significance.  The  exact  significance  remains  to  be  traced  but 
is  beyond  the  competence  of  the  writer.  The  idea  that  freedom  of  the  women 
in  contemporary  society  is  really  freedom  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  male 
would  appear  to  be  something  of  an  exaggeration.  The  present  writer  ap¬ 
proached  the  study  of  family  structure  among  the  creole  population  in  Trini- 
||  dad  with  something  of  the  same  equalitarian  bias,  but  found  the  situation 
I*  to  be  somewhat,  though  not  altogether,  different. 

Among  the  factors  operating  in  Trinidad  —  and  they  appear  to  be  at  work 
in  Jamaica  as  well  —  are: 

Firstly,  the  possibility  of  social  mobility  for  women  through  marriage  to 
'  successful  dark-skinned  men.  Since  one  of  the  main  sources  of  prestige  is  the 

i  possession  of  light  skin  colour  etc.,  occupational  success  has  to  be  validated  by 

j  marriage  to  a  person  of  light  skin  colour.  A  certain  number  of  lower-class 

j  women  are  able  therefore  to  trade  physical  characteristics  for  social  position, 

i  Admittedly  the  numbers  involved  are  not  very  large,  but  it  is  a  process  which 

J  helps  to  give  women  high  status  in  the  society  as  a  whole.  In  so  far  as  there  is 

a  conformity  of  cultural  values  this  helps  to  sustain  the  position  of  the  lower- 
class  woman.  This  high  evaluation  of  women  of  a  certain  type  flourishes  of 
course  independently  of  the  actual  practices  of  validating  occupational  and 
economic  success  by  light-skinned  marriages.  This  is  one,  but  by  no  means  the 
sole  factor  enhancing  women’s  statuj. 

j  In  the  second  place  employment  opportunities  for  women  do  exist,  albeit 
on  a  restricted  scale.  There  is  limited  scope  for  employment  in  domestic  ser- 
!  vice  as  well  as  in  other  industries.  Employment  in  domestic  service  would 

1  aFor  a  discussion  of  the  sociological  father,  and  the  difference  between  pater  and  gertitor, 

,  see  Radcliffe-Brown  (32). 
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appear  to  bo  peculiarly  relevant  because  of  the  concentration  of  domestic 
service  in  the  particular  age-range,  where,  according  to  Judith  Blake’s  figures, 
the  instability  of  unions  is  at  its  greatest.  Domestic  service  would  appear  to 
be  in  part  an  adjustment  of  female  migrants  to  city  life,  and  in  part  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  flow  ( experienced  in  other  countries )  of  women  through  available 
employment  opportunities  before  settling  down  in  marital  union. 

Thirdly,  the  general  acceptance  of  the  standards  of  “promiscuity”  or  multi¬ 
partnership  (in  spite  of  adherence  to  the  idea  of  male-centred  monogamous 
marriage)  makes  the  “freedom  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  male”  appear  much 
less  onerous  to  the  lower-class  woman  than  it  does  to  others  committed  to 
different  standards.  Since  there  is  no  resistance  to  the  idea  of  woman  as  sexual 
partner  and  home-maker,  and  since  the  idea  of  career  versus  family  responsi¬ 
bility  hardly  ever  arises  at  the  lower-class  level,  the  position  is  felt  as  much 
less  onerous  than  it  would  appear  to  a  conventional  champion  of  feminine 
rights.  The  feminist  movement,  although  exported  to  large  parts  of  the  world 
and  indeed  apparently  even  fostered  by  certain  world  agencies,  was  a  par¬ 
ticular  product  of  Western  Europe  and  American  society.  We  must  be  careful 
not  to  read  into  other  social  situations  biases,  egalitarian  or  otherwise,  arising 
from  Western  conceptions.  In  many  areas  of  the  world  the  breakdown  of 
established  forms  of  kinship  structure  under  Western  influences  proceeds 
apace.  Under  these  conditions  a  change  —  and  by  Western  standards  an  im- 
pro^’cment  —  in  women’s  status  is  taking  place,  but  there  is  a  danger  of  read¬ 
ing  into  this  situation  features  of  the  Western  world  that  are  not  really  there. 

Fourthly,  the  general  tradition  of  a  high  status  for  women  helps  to  keep 
the  situation  of  “exploitation”  by  the  men  under  control.  In  Judith  Blake’s 
paper  it  is  rightly  pointed  out  that  the  attitudes  towards  fertility  of  both  men 
and  women  are  relevant  to  understanding  the  situation.  The  same  applies  in 
the  case  of  the  position  of  women  in  West  Indian  society. 

Fifthly,  it  should  not  be  thought  because  there  are  relatively  few  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  women,  that  the  latter  do  not  make  an  economic  con¬ 
tribution.  The  West  Indies  is  not  an  area  \vith  highly  mechanized  services, 
and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  most  men  need  a  woman  precisely  because 
the  arrangement  of  having  a  ‘wife’  as  home-maker  is  the  most  convenient  and 
economic.  Indeed  one  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  setting  up  new  common- 
law  unions  by  migrant  males  is  precisely  the  fact  that  it  is  most  economic 
and  convenient  for  them. 

Sixthly,  there  is  the  fact  that  while  men  verbally  profess  the  most  irrespon¬ 
sible  attitudes  towards  children  and  women,  such  views  are  often  belied  in 
practice.  Here  again  the  difference  between  expressed  attitude  and  behaviour 
must  be  taken  into  consideration;  it  must.be  remembered  that  men  often  do 
contribute  to  the  support  of  their  families  of  mutation.  In  so  far  as  the  family 
becomes  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  sisters’  children  they  contribute  to  the 
npkeep  of  these  children.  Sociologically  they  function  as  fathers  in  a  much 
more  meaningful  sense  than  the  slave  masters  did.  The  importance  of  the 
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woman  as  both  “mother”  and  “father”  in  many  households  is  of  universal 
psychological  importance;  sociologically  the  role  of  mother  as  head  of  the 
household  is  often  more  direct  and  immediate  than  that  of  the  man. 

Clearly  in  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  the  West  Indies  a  heavy  burden  is 
placed  upon  the  women,  a  heavier  burden  than  most  people  think  reasonable 
and  desirable.  But  for  a  proper  assessment  of  the  situation  mere  expressed 
evaluations  are  not  enough. 

Methodology  of  the  study 

Some  discussions  of  the  Methodology  of  this  study  are  given  in  “The 
faniaican  Family  Life  Project”  by  J.  Mayone  Stycos  and  Judith  Blake  (4) 
and  by  J.  Mayone  Stycos  in  Further  Observations  on  the  Recruitment  and 
Training  of  Interviewers  in  Other  Cultures  (49). 

In  the  first  article  the  objective  of  the  research  was  stated  to  be  “.  .  .  to  get 
information  on  those  structural  factors  of  Jamaican  society  (presumably 
centred  on  the  family )  which  govern  the  level  of  fertility,  and  to  discover  how 
these  factors  operate  both  directly  and  indirectly”.  The  writers  noted  —  a  fact 
of  some  relevance  to  the  discussion  above  —  that  it  would  appear  that  authority 
relations  in  all  types  of  unions  are  much  more  equalitarian  in  Jamaica  than 
in  Puerto  Rico.  They  write:  “Other  contrasting  factors  arc  these:  The  com¬ 
mon-law  union  in  Jamaica  appears  moie  unstable  than  the  consensual  union 
in  Puerto  Ricso;  the  religious  background  of  Jamaica  is  Protestant  rather  than 
Catliolic;  and  the  cultural  background  is  English  rather  than  Spanish.  What 
consequences  if  any  will  these  differences  have  for  fertility?  Questions  such 
as  these  explain  the  scientific  interest  in  undertaking  a  study  in  Jamaica 
which,  in  view  of  similar  studies  elsewhere,  will  throw  comparative  light  on 
the  demographic  significance  of  culture  and  social  structure”.  In  practice 
however  the  factor  of  time  and  budgeting  permitted  only  an  analysis  of  data 
on  attitudes  and  emotions  in  relation  to  family  organization  of  “100  detailed 
and  highly  qualitative  interviews  with  females  and  about  50  with  males”. 
The  sample  included  social  groups  of  married,  common-law  and  single 
mothers.  Areas  were  selected  and  a  random  sample  drawn  from  a  frame 
which  included  all  cases  which  met  the  selection  criteria  of  income,  age  of 
female  partner,  marital  type  and  fertility. 

The  burden  of  our  argument  so  far  has  been  the  need  to  place  the  family 
in  the  context  of  the  larger  social  studies.  This  does  not  of  course  rule  out 
the  use  of  special  projects  or  studies  which  rely  exclusively  on  one  particular 
technique.  It  merely  means  that  such  studies  should  be  balanced  by  other 
studies  which  are  geared  to  an  understanding  of  the  overall  social  structure. 
The  study  under  consideration  was  completed  within  a  few  weeks  and  the 
material  relied  upon  was  obtained  exclusively  through  interview.  One  would 
perhaps  have  greater  reliance  on  this  method  if  the  researchers  seemed  a 
little  more  aware  of  its  limitations,  and  consequently  a  little  more  cautious 
in  their  interpretation.  Froni  the  quotations  given  above  it  appears  for  instance 
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that  they  are  under  the  impression  that  they  are  making  a  contribution  to 
the  study  of  the  whole  social  structure  of  the  island. 

With  regard  to  the  methods  used,  the  Stycos  article  states  that  what  was 
required  from  the  interviewer  was  “a  high  degree  of  rapport  with  respondents, 
flexibility  in  handling  unanticipated  responses,  a  willingness  to  work  under 
difficult  conditions,  a  sense  of  professional  status,  development  of  interviewers’ 
answers”.  It  is  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  material  that  these  would  in  fact 
be  the  qualities  required.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  however  whether  the  short 
training  schemes  working  on  new  recruits  could  produce  those  qualities.  In 
dealing  with  a  literate  but  untrained  group  a  great  deal  of  supervision  is 
necessary,  since  abuses  become  difficult  to  check.  Stycos  himself  lists  the  need 
to  have  local  people  assist  in  the  selection  of  interviewers.  Researchers  doing 
quick  short-term  surveys,  like  all  visiting  experts  with  inadequate  time,  tend 
to  fall  back  on  the  local  expert  or  informant.  The  local  expert,  unless  he  is  a 
social  scientist,  is  however  unlikely  to  be  a  really  reliable  guide.  There  is 
some  suspicion  that  the  fertility  workers  may  not  have  taken  a  sufficiently 
critical  attitude  towards  their  interviews. 

Stycos  himself  writes:  “The  observation  has  been  made  previously  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  underdeveloped  areas  regard  the  foreign  expert 
ambivalently  with  admiration  for  his  technical  superiority  and  with  resent¬ 
ment  or  fear  for  coming  from  a  ‘have’  nation  to  tell  local  people  how  to 
run  their  affairs”.  The  complex  of  attitudes  surrounding  the  visiting  expert 
certainly  includes  these,  but  are  sometimes  more  ^lubtle  in  their  expression. 
One  means  of  meeting  the  situation  in  the  West  Indies,  is  for  local  persons 
anxious  to  increase  their  status  to  attach  themselves  to  the  expert.  Another 
is  the  process  of  judicious  ingratiation:  the  appreciation  of  the  expert  publicly 
expressed  no  matter  what  the  private  opinion. 

In  the  material  presented  on  the  evaluation  of  the  training  in  Jamaica  one 
is  impressed  with  the  evidence  of  ingratiation  —  so  well  known  to  the  student 
of  West  Indian  society.  Of  thirteen  people  two  thought  that  the  training 
could  not  have  been  better  and  ten  thought  it  was  very  good.  Of  the  methods 
of  training,  the  unexpected,  reported  evaluation  was  that  Group  discussions 
with  the  Director  ranked  first  and  Demonstration  interviews  with  the  Director 
second.  This  is  exactly  in  keeping  with  what  one  would  expect  from  such  a 
group;  the  road  is  open  for  the  illuminated  address.  This  acceptance  of  ex¬ 
pressed  attitude  as  satisfactory  in  itself,  and  as  a  faithful  reflection  of  “true” 
attitude,  is  of  relevance  to  the  larger  study,  because  there,  too,  we  have  the 
problem  of  assessing  peoples’  values  from  expressed  attitude,  and  of  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  significance  of  expressed  attitude  to  actual  belief  and  behaviour'*. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  understanding  of  sentiments  is  a  complex 
matter.  There  is  variation  in  response  according  to  the  interviewer.  This  “inter¬ 
view”  effect,  which  has  long  been  realized,  becomes  doubly  dangerous  when 

alt  is  impossible  to  develop  here  a  criticism-of-attitude  theory,  to  urge  the  necessary  existence 
of  a  hierarchy  of  attitudes  and  the  need  for  the  concept  of  sentiment.  For  our  purposes  we 
may  take  the  “true”  attitude  as  the  expressed  attitude  closest  to  behaviour,  "attitude”  being 
taken  as  the  tendency  to  act. 
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there  is  the  allegiance  to  a  dual  scale  of  values.  The  expression  of  opinion 
and  fact  in  the  short-duration  research  with  untrained  interviewers  may  in 
fact  lead  to  distortion.  Such  distortion  is  doubly  difiBcult  to  detect,  since  the 
social  pressures  may  be  uniform  and  tlie  distortions  themselves  may  take  on 
a  systematic  form  difficult  to  detect  by  internal  tests  of  consistency. 

Those  who  have  done  research  of  an  intensive  sort  in  the  British  Caribbean 
are  well  aware  of  this  fact.  The  individual  researcher  is  easily  “placed”  and 
the  reaction  to  him  proceeds  on  class-determined  lines  which  he  must  learn 
to  break,  fferskovits  in  making  his  study  of  a  Haitian  village  pointed  out  the 
impracticability  of  using  the  participant  observer  techniques  in  their  classical 
form.  This  fact  of  “placing”  would  have  rendered  any  attempt  to  simulate 
the  adoption  of  native  culture  or  of  integration  into  local  groups  highly  sus¬ 
pect  to  the  subjects  of  research. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  cultural  diversity  that  exists  is  not  absolute;  it  exists 
within  “a  common  culture”  and  a  common  social  system.  People  are  aware, 
with  varying  degrees  of  clarity,  of  the  traditions  of  other  social  classes,  even 
though  these  traditions  may  seen  remote  from  actual  practice.  Thus  in  the 
field  of  family  relations  everyone  is  aware  that  Christian  marriage  is  the 
accepted  norm  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  Single  mothers  and  people 
in  common-law  unions  may  have  special  views,  and  justifications  and 
rationalizations  about  their  position,  but  this  does  not  prevent  them  from 
acknowledging  the  generally  accepted  “superiority”  of  the  Christian  union. 
This  perception  of  the  values  of  other  social  groups  and  classes  is  sometimes 
erroneous;  and  where  social  change  is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate,  classes 
lower  in  the  social  scale  can  frequently  be  observed  reacting  to  the  culture  of 
yesterday  of  the  superior  social  classes. 

This  awareness  of  culturally  diverse  standards,  this  knowledge  of  the  social 
class  system,  permits  the  possibility  of  systematic  distortion.  The  knowledge 
is  not  usually  shared  in  equal  degree  by  all  social  classes.  The  symbolic  im¬ 
portance  of  the  upper  classes  in  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  social  system 
would  appear  to  render  knowledge  of  their  norms  by  other  groups  most  wide¬ 
spread.  In  this  particular  case  therefore  the  members  of  the  lower  classes 
appear  to  have  a  differential  advantage.  The  more  generally  accepted  norms 
and  the  more  restricted  lower-class  norms  may  both  be  known  to  the  lower- 
class  individual,  while  the  middle-class  individual  may  be  profoundly 
ignorant  of  lower-class  behaviour  and  norms.  Hence  the  need  for  much  that 
passes  as  social  research  —  an  institutionalized  contrivance  for  getting  to  know 
how  the  other  half  lives.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  concentration  of  research  on 
the  unfamiliar,  colourful,  lower-class  culture. 

It  must  be  remembered  too  that  in  the  British  West  Indies  the  exposure 
of  the  lower  class  to  middle-class  norms  in  the  form  of  Church,  educational 
and  social  welfare  institutions,  has  been  systematic.  People  know  what  to 
expect,  as  well  as  what  is  expected  of  them.  This  renders  possible  (not 
inevitable)  systematic  lying  which  is  difficult  to  detect.  The  plausibility  is 
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not  merely  ad  hoc  but  has  been  oriented  and  tested  in  comparable  situations. 

This  problem  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  West  Indies.  In  the  field 
of  race  relations  it  would  readily  be  accepted  that  different  interviewers  may 
provoke  difiFerent  reactions.  The  possibility  of  such  distortion  has  frequently 
led  to  the  use  as  interviewers,  of  the  people  of  the  same  culture  or  social 
group.  It  was  in  line  with  this  idea  that  the  use  of  Puerto  Rican  ratlier  than 
American  interviewers  was  favoured  in  Stycos’  own  study  of  Family  and 
Fertility  in  Puerto  Rico  (47).  Even  here,  in  a  society  described  as  “homo¬ 
geneous”,  the  existence  of  class  sub-cultures  pose  a  difficulty  in  interviewing. 
In  the  British  Caribbean  the  divergence  between  class  sub-culture  is  even 
more  marked.  These  difiFerences  are  of  such  an  order  that  under  some  circum¬ 
stances  the  stranger  may  have  greater  ease  in  adapting  himself  to  and  winning 
the  confidence  of  the  lower  class  than  might  some  local  interviewers.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  middle-class  reviewer  or  researcher  is  “placed”  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  foreigner,  and  faces  therefore  much  the  same  problem. 

The  importance  of  reaction  to  interviewers  has  often  been  stressed,  but 
the  problems  have  not  altogether  been  solved  —  or  even  sufficiently  investi¬ 
gated  —  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  advances  in  interviewing  technique  that 
have  been  made.  In  Puerto  Rico  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  Paul  K.  Hatt’s 
earlier  study  “Background  to  Human  Fertility”  and  Stycos’  own  study  of 
family  and  fertility.  The  former  reported  little  knowledge  of  birth  control 
while  Stycos’  interview  data  revealed  that  knowledge  of  some  forms  was 
widespread.  This  disparity  is  ascribed  by  Stycos  to  deficiencies  of  interview 
training  in  Hatt’s  group,  but  in  view  of  his  statement  that  training  made  no 
difference  in  his  own  study  it  seems  that  the  explanation  must  be  sought  else¬ 
where.  Whatever  the  explanation  it  is  clear  that  the  problems  of  cross-cultural 
interviewing  are  particularly  relevant  in  fertility  research  in  the  West  Indies 
and  are  deserving  of  a  more  scrupulous  regard. 

Future  Research  Projects 

It  is  understood  that  this  study  is  merely  preliminary  to  a  larger  enquiry 
along  the  same  lines  which  is  shortly  to  be  undertaken.  The  expansion  in 
scope  of  the  sample  is  certainly  to  be  welcomed  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
all  the  limitations  of  the  approach  will  be  automatically  corrected.  It  is  also 
understood  that  a  new  project  investigating  the  factor  associated  with  the 
acceptance  of  contraceptive  practice  is  also  under  consideration.  Thus  it  would 
appear  to  be  following  the  pattern  of  the  Puerto  Rican  study.  This  is  described 
in  an  article  in  the  same  monograph  “Family  Action  Potentials  and  Fertility 
Planning  in  Puerto  Rico”,  by  Reuben  Hill,  Kurt  Back  and  J.  Mayone  Stycos. 
That  study  was  undertaken  in  three  stages: 

“Stage  I,  Exploration,  the  stage  of  blending  theory  and  preliminary  em¬ 
pirical  observation  into  testable  hypotheses;  Stage  II,  Quantitative  Verifica¬ 
tion,  the  stage  of  verifying  with  hundreds  of  families  the  hypotheses  formu¬ 
lated  with  a  few  selected  families  in  Stage  I;  and  finally  Stage  III,  Experimen- 
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tal  Validation,  the  stage  of  checking  tlie  applicability  of  findings  from  Stage 
II  in  a  programme  of  education  with  still  another  set  of  families  selected  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  controlled  experiment”  (18). 

The  importance  of  this  subject  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  world  cannot 
be  over-stated.  The  problem  is  in  fact  of  such  importance  that  a  high  degree 
of  sophistication  in  investigation  and  attention  to  methodological  problems 
is  doubly  called  for.  Because  of  this  importance  there  are  two  dangers  to 
which  researchers  are  exposed.  The  first  is  that  of  making  a  “safe”  approach. 
The  subject  matter  of  the  research  tends  to  be  a  highly  controversial  one  and 
the  public  attention  which  the  research  attracts  increases  the  pressure  on  the 
research  worker  for  results.  This  may  possibly  lead  to  a  minimizing  of  the 
methodological  traps  and  pitfalls  which  beset  research  into  human  fertility, 
and  to  a  disregard  for  rigour  in  the  desire  for  results  that  appear  authoritative. 
The  other  danger  lies  in  an  attempt  at  too  precise  and  too  “scientific”  a  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  problem.  A  pseudo-scientific  precision  may  in  fact  be  achieved 
at  the  expense  of  crucial  definition  of  the  issues.  • 

In  evaluating  the  difiFerential  factors  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  fertility 
control  there  are  two  main  procedures  which  have  been  employed.  The  first 
is  the  selecting  of  groups  already  practising  contraceptive  measures  and 
comparison  between  these  and  non-practising  groups  to  identify  the  factors 
associated  with  their  adoption.  Such  a  procedure  may  take  place  either  within 
or  without  the  action  frame  of  reference.  Thus  the  adoption  of  practices  may 
be  found  to  be  associated  with  income,  residence,  age  and  so  on.  Where 
relationships  are  clear-cut,  this  method  of  approach  may  yield  satisfactory 
results.  But  where  relationships  are  so  gross  they  tend  to  be  readily  identifiable 
on  an  impressionistic  basis,  and  consequently  research  of  this  nature  appears 
to  be  the  painstaking  documentation  of  the  obvious.  In  any  case  it  was  the 
attempt  to  escape  from  the  crude  associations  of  the  demographic  data  and 
the  tendency  to  read  into  such  associations  a  causal  relationship  that  has  led 
to  the  development  of  sociological,  and  social-psychological  field  work  in  this 
area  of  fertility. 

The  most  rewarding  approach  lies  through  the  social  action  frame  of 
reference  which  looks  at  the  matter  in  terms  of  the  values  held  by  individuals 
and  social  groups,  and  the  ways  in  which  these  are  related  to  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  contraceptive  practice.  Field  work  can  also  take  the  pure 
“demographic”  form  of  identifying  most  closely  the  social  and  psychological 
factors  associated  with  practice,  but  in  such  a  case  their  translation  of  the 
objective  factors  into  indices  of  values  almost  inevitably  presents  itself. 

The  other  main  line  of  approach  to  the  study  of  fertility  is  through  the 
“experimental”  method*.  Groups  are  matched  so  that  the  relevant  v’ariables 
are  held  constant  and  then  the  additional  factor  of  propaganda  (and  so  on) 
are  introduced,  so  that  the  precise  efifect  can  be  measured  as  against  a  control 

aFor  an  account  of  an  attempt  at  controlled  study  and  the  hazards  and  difBculties  surround¬ 
ing  it  see  (57).  Brief  descriptions  and  critiques  are  given  by  Irene  Tauber  (50),  and  in  two 
fuller  artklei  by  C.  P.  Blacker  (3). 
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group.  The  difficulties  surrounding  such  an  approach  are  formidable.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  the  variety  of  contiaceptive  techniques.  One  way  out  of 
this  difficulty  is  to  provide  free  facilities  in  specific  items.  Another  is  to  select 
out  these  practices,  for  instance  the  rhythm  method,  which  are  most  relevant 
at  the  present  moment,  to  the  practical  problem  of  introducing  contraception 
among  the  poorer,  underdeveloped  areas.  In  both  areas  information  of  general 
value  may  be  deduced,  even  though  the  contraceptive  techniques  advocated 
or  utilized  are  highly  specific;  but  to  some  extent  the  results  are  bound  to  the 
techniques  actually  employed. 

The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  spurious  scientific  accuracy  which  the  "experi¬ 
mental”  approach  gives.  There  is  the  difficulty  of  controlling  the  situation  of 
ensuring  that  the  groups  selected  are  not  exposed,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  other 
influences  which  are  important  in  determining  their  attitudes  and  processes. 
Research  of  this  nature  has  to  proceed  over  a  lengthly  period,  and  while  it  is 
possible  to  select  groups  that  are  comparable  at  the  outset,  complications 
inevifhbly  arise  in  the  course  of  the  research  programme. 

There  is  the  problem  of  the  variety  of  propaganda  techniques  possible,  and 
the  influence  of  the  personality  of  the  propagandists.  For  instance,  in  the 
West  Indies  the  differential  reaction  to  social  case  workers  and  to  group 
workers  in  the  matter  of  contraceptions  and  venereal  disease  work  is  most 
marked.  These  are  all  factors  susceptible  to  some  form  of  control,  but  this 
complicates  the  j  esearch  design  which  must  be  conducted  on  a  formidable 
scale  if  meaningful  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  very  factor  of  supervision  of  the  groups  concerned  introduces  a  variable 
itself  difficult  to  control.  The  use  of  the  methods  may  be  adopted  because  of 
the  constant  supervis'ion  or  contact  with  the  subjects  of  the  experiment.  This 
is  a  danger  particularly  to  be  guarded  against,  not  merely  because  experience 
has  shown  that  it  can  complicate  results  and  influence  the  design  of  experi¬ 
ment,  but  because  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  factor  of  costs  in  under¬ 
developed  areas.  A  “cheap”  method  of  contraception  which  involves  detailed 
supervision  or  constant  propaganda  may  in  the  long  run  prove  to  be  tlie  most 
expensive. 

There  is  also  the  additional  problem  of  the  selection  of  experimental  and 
control  groups.  “Groups”  is  the  significant  word  here.  For  a  very  relevant 
factor  is  whether  the  propaganda  is  directed  towards  a  class  of  individuals 
or  a  social  group,  in  the  sociological  sense  that  there  is  interaction.  In  some 
cases  “experimental”  work  has  proceeded  in  terms  of  sociological  groups,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  study  by  Dodd  of  Rural  Hygiene  in  Syria  (13).  This  method 
of  approach  could  be  used  in  fertility  research.  Its  advantages  are  that  it 
treats  the  group  as  a  whole;  it  works  with  an  e.xisting  social  structure  and 
therefore  simulates  the  real  conditions  under  which  practical  remedial  work 
is  likely  to  proceed.  Its  disadvantages  from  the  point  of  view  of  fertility  re¬ 
search  is  that  it  may  prevent  the  adequate  matching  of  individuals,  e.g.  women 
of  fertile  age  range  to  whom  propaganda  may  be  directed. 
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This  points  to  another  difficulty  of  the  research  in  Jamaica.  The  research 
is  couched  in  social  psychological  terms  and  is  primarily,  but  not  solely,  con¬ 
cerned  with  attitudes  towards  contraception.  But  a  transition  is  proposed 
in  the  experimental  design  to  a  study  of  behavioural  practices  as  reported 
in  interview.  The  research  is  directed  towards  individuals  randomly  selected, 
and  no  attention  appears  to  be  paid  to  the  influence  of  group  pressure,  group 
situations  and  group  relations  on  individual  conduct. 

There  are  two  dangers  here.  Logically  the  next  step  from  a  study  of  attitudes 
is  a  study  affecting  changes  of  attitude.  Such  a  research  project  would  be 
limited;  it  would  be  important,  relevant,  but  would  not  give  all  the  answers. 
In  making  a  transition  from  this  to  the  study  of  actual  practices  there  may 
result  a  confusion  between  attitudes  —  defined  as  tendencies  to  act  —  and 
actual  behaviour  and  the  two  fundamentally  incomparable  things  may  be 
contrasted.  In  view  of  the  shift  of  level  observed  in  the  note  on  “The  Jamaican 
Family  Life  Project”  we  can  see  that  this  is  not  an  entirely  fictitious  danger. 
In  the  actual  conduct  of  the  research  this  and  many  other  dangers  were 
admirably  overcome,  but  they  are  permanent  dangers  lying  in  wait  for  all 
researchers. 

The  second  is  that  policy  action  may  flow  uncritically  from  the  direct  re¬ 
sults  of  the  research.  Policy  may  for  instance  be  directed  towards  the  in¬ 
dividual  without  adequately  taking  into  account  the  concrete  social  structure 
within  which  propaganda  and  the  individual  are  operating.  What  may  be  a 
necessity  of  this  specific  research  design  may  be  mistaken  as  a  necessary 
policy  of  action. 

In  this  respect  fertility  research  comes  up  against  the  difficulty  of  the 
piecemeal  approach  to  social  research.  Detailed  and  specific  research  on 
fertility  proceeds  before  any  basic  examination  of  the  nature  of  family 
structure,  the  complex  of  sentiments  surrounding  the  family  and  sexual  re¬ 
lationships  have  been  made.  Detailed  research  of  this  nature  needs  no  justi¬ 
fication,  but  it  is  much  more  meaningful  when  carried  on  in  a  society  where 
the  value  structure  is  fairly  adequately  known. 

The  heavy  reliance  on  the  interview  in  these  studies  presupposes  a  degree 
of  knowledge  of  the  culture,  the  inter-relationships  of  the  problems,  and  a 
standard  of  interviewing  which  the  present  writer  does  not  yet  believe  to 
exist  in  Jamaica  or  any  other  part  of  the  West  Indies.  More  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  the  data  if  interview  material  were  not  merely  checked  with  other 
interview  material  but  with  the  intensive  participant-observator  method  in 
some  village  or  villages.  This  latter  method  in  its  crudity,  its  lack  of  apparent 
precision,  tends  to  be  discarded  in  favour  of  more  “scientific”  procedures.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  pardonable  to  wonder  whether  the  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  quantitative  approach  does  not  pay  too  high  a  price  for  its  specificity. 
The  problem  of  fertility  analysis  calls  for  a  many-sided  approach  to  the 
problem, 
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The  Problem  of  the  Single  Person 

In  all  the  fertility  research  that  has  proceeded  so  far  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  and  in  all  that  is  likely  to  develop  in  the  foreseeable  future,  the  most 
di£Bcult  problem  to  handle  is  how  to  deal  with  the  “looseness”  of  West  Indian 
family  structure.  This  structure  is  such  as  to  have  already  revealed  the  re¬ 
lative  meaninglessness  of  using  the  conventional  forms  of  Western  society  in 
the  analysis  of  West  Indian  fertility  data.  The  use  of  a  typology  of  the  West 
Indian  family  has  greatly  improved  the  situation.  However  the  problem  of 
the  category  of  the  single  person  presents  especial  difficulty. 

Fertility  analysis  must  needs  proceed  with  the  use  of  the  concept  of  ex- 
jx)sure  to  pregnancy.  When  physical  exjx)sure  to  pregnancy  coincides  with 
the  estabhshment  of  a  stable  social  relationship,  a  uniform  degree  of  exposure 
to  pregnancy  can  be  assumed.  But  where  the  exposure  to  pregnancy  does 
not  coincide  with  the  establishment  of  such  a  union,  or  some  other  immediate 
and  highly  visible  sign,  the  determination  of  the  degree  of  exposure  to 
pregnancy  becomes  very  difficult.  The  category  of  “single”  persons  is  a  useful 
one  from  the  point  of  view  of  household  coin|K)sition;  from  a  purely  social 
point  of  view  it  is  also  meaningful  because  the  setting  up  of  a  tx)mmon-law 
union,  although  achieved  in  an  informal  manner,  tends  to  create  a  new  set  of 
social  obligations.  These  may  be  difiFerent  from  those  in  a  legal  Christian 
marriage,  but  they  are  no  less  real.  From  the  point  of  view  of  fertility 
analysis,  however,  the  “single”  category  has  to  be  split  up.  There  are  the 
“normal”  single  people  who  have  never  experienced  a  regular  sexual  relation¬ 
ship;  there  are  “single”  people  in  the  transition  phase  between  one  unstable 
union  and  another.  There  are  some  whose  relationships  with  the  opposite  sex 
are  so  casual  and  intermittent  as  to  place  them  in  the  category  of  normal 
singles,  while  there  are  others  whose  relationships  are  so  patterned  with  a 
number  or  numbers  of  the  opposite  sex  and  are  so  regular  as  to  warrant,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  exposure  to  pregnancy,  their  being  placed  in  the  married 
category. 

The  position  could  be  greatly  clarified  if  there  were  some  systematic  ter¬ 
minology  in  use  by  the  local  population  which  would  allow  a  breakdown  of 
the  single  category  into  “pure”  singles  and  singles  exposed  to  pregnancy  in 
regular  relationships.  However,  popular  usage  throughout  the  West  Indies 
furnishes  no  such  division  or  terminology.  The  terms  “friend”,  “boy  friend”, 
“lover”,  “keeper”,  cover  a  variety  of  relationships  and  could  only  be  used,  if 
at  all,  after  careful  preliminary  research.  But  it  is  precisely  a  short  cut  for 
which  fertility  research  in  the  Caribbean  is  seeking  Here  again  the  exclusive 
reliance  on  interview  material  presents  certain  problems.  The  matter  Is  not 
merely  a  question  of  the  time  involved  but  of  the  nature  of  the  information 
that  needs  to  be  collected.  Most  researchers  in  the  West  Indies  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  is  a  frankness  of  expression  on  marital  relationships  which 
lias  greatly  facilitated  research.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  a  similar 
lack  of  reticence  will  be  encountered  in  a  probe  relating  to  the  incidence 
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and  regularity  of  intercourse.  The  problem  one  encounters  here  is  not  an  un¬ 
familiar  one  in  demographic  research  and  must  arise  wherever  similarity  of 
formal  marital  status  cannot  be  assumed  to  cover  an  identical  relationship; 
as  for  example,  in  determining  the  incidence  of  voluntary  childlessness  among 
the  married,  or  the  relative  effectiveness  of  contraceptive  methods.  The 
position  in  the  West  Indies  may  be  a  complicated  one.  Many  of  these  topics, 
while  highly  emotional,  may  not  produce  in  metropohtan  areas  the  amount 
of  internal  psychological  conflict  which  this  particular  problem  is  likely  to 
evoke  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  other  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  fertility  research  must  proceed,  in 
the  initial  stages  at  any  rate,  on  a  short-term  basis.  The  changes  reported 
in  the  experimental  method  presuppose  a  continuance  of  the  prevailing 
“socio-psychological  climate”  as  it  hiis  been  called.  This  “socio-psychological 
climate”  is  something  which  has  sometimes  made  short-term  population  pro¬ 
jections  appear  silly.  Changes  of  such  a  climate  appear  very  often  through 
changes  in  the  overall  structure,  and  it  is  precisely  this  element  which  in  "ex¬ 
perimental”  research  of  this  nature  may  be  overlooked.  It  is  true  of  course 
that  changes  in  attitudes  and  values  are  reflected  in  the  individual  and  that 
therefore  such  changes  can  be  observed  on  the  individual  level.  But  a  re¬ 
search  project  oriented  towards  the  understanding  of  such  changes  would 
have  a  differer.t  focus  of  interest,  different  problems  —  a  different  design. 

Here,  if  anywhere,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  “ideal”  of  Jamaican 
and  West  Indian  society  is  the  male-centred  monogamous  unit  sanctioned 
by  Christian  ritual.  Under  these  conditions  the  sexual  relationships  of  the 
single  are  surrounded  with  value  judgments  which  may  render  responses  in 
interview  misleading  or  negative.  In  the  urban  cities  of  the  West  where  single 
relationships  are  likewise  not  clearly  patterned  there  is  perhaps,  a  more  per¬ 
missive  attitude  for  discussion  of  these  points.  Conflicts  apparently  unrelated 
to  actual  behaviour  may  eiisily  be  activated  in  the  West  Indies  where  tiiese 
ideals  operate  in  small  communities  or  in  towns  dominated  by  a  rural  atmos¬ 
phere. 

Perhaps  the  words  of  the  popular  Jamaican  song  are  relevant  here: 

“If  Tm  friending  with  a  sailor  man. 

Or  I’m  friending  with  a  soldier  man. 

Is  nobody’s  business  but  my  own”. 

Research  in  the  “Socio-Economic  Climate” 

In  the  field  of  fertility  as  in  the  more  general  analysis  of  demographic  transi¬ 
tion  we  are  led  back  through  the  concept  of  the  socio-psychological  climate 
to  a  consideration  of  social  structure  and  value  systems.  'The  problem  on  the 
larger  scale  has  recently  come  in  for  authoritative  examination  by  Frank 
Lorimer  and  by  Kingsley  Davis.  In  his  far-reaching  and  thorough  survey  of 
the  problem  of  the  relationship  of  culture  to  human  fertility  (26),  Lorimer 
pays  particular  attention  to  the  problem  of  the  relationship  beriveen  kinship 
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structure  and  the  values  and  attitudes  associated  with  them.  The  conclusions 
to  which  he  comes  are  somewhat  inconclusive  —  an  almost  inevitable  result 
in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  —  but  the  necessity  of  relating  culture  and 
social  structure  to  demographic  analysis  is  well  illustrated. 

In  “Social  Structure  and  Human  Fertility”  (11),  Kingsley  Davis  and  Judith 
Blake  attempt  to  list  systematically  under  the  three  heads  —  factors  affecting 
intercourse,  factors  affecting  conception  and  factors  affecting  gestation  —  the 
eleven  variables  which  in  every  society  must  determine  the  level  of  fertility. 

This  systematic  approach  could  usefully  be  employed  in  the  West  Indian 
data;  it  would  ensure  that  no  relevant  factors  were  left  out  of  consideration. 
However,  the  comparative  sociology  of  reproduction  which  the  authors  : 
envisage  as  emerging  from  their  work  is  essentially  a  form  of  static  analysis.  ] 
A  resulting  typology  would  still  have  to  free  the  problem  of  the  socio-economic 
climate  of  the  value  system  of  societies.  At  the  present  moment  such  study 
can  hardly  be  proceeded  with  on  a  comparative  basis.  Although  by  no  means 
ideal  for  the  study  of  this  particular  problem,  the  West  Indies  offers  special  f 
opportunities,  because  of  the  manageability  and  accessibility  of  the  data  and  \ 
the  possibility  we  have  already  stressed  of  comparative  work  within  the  West 
Indian  context. 

In  terms  of  the  West  Indies  research  cannot  proceed  on  such  an  elaborate 
scale  as  to  give  grounds  for  believing  that  the  larger  problems  of  demography 
or  of  methodological  analysis  will  be  illuminated.  At  the  moment,  however, 
there  is  a  vigorous  on-going  programme  of  social  research  which  will  throw  a 
great  deal  of  light  on  the  dominant  values  of  the  society  and  their  relation¬ 
ships  to  family  forms.  In  these  circumstances,  what  would  appear  to  be  most 
desirable  is  a  many-pronged  attack  on  the  demographic  problem  which  \vill 
take  advantage  of  the  existing  knowledge.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  is  the  mapping  out  of  the  relation  of  fertility  to  mating  patterns.  One 
immediate  result  might  well  be  a  refinement  of  the  census  categories  in  use 
already  undertaken  by  the  sociologists  and  social  anthropologists  and  hence 
demographic  analysis  on  the  lines  initiated  by  Roberts  could  be  pushed  much 
farther. 

This  type  of  analysis  is  particularly  advocated  because  in  a  sense  it  forms 
a  bridge  between  the  purely  demographic  work  so  far  undertaken  and  the 
studies  of  kinship  and  social  structure.  It  should  also  render  possible  a 
utilization  of  a  considerable  body  of  data  which  is  accruing  in  the  area  on 
budgetary,  consumption  and  other  surveys  undertaken  very  largely  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  reasons,  as  well  as  certain  projected  studies  of  levels  of  living. 
Such  studies  as  suggested,  although  quantitative  in  design,  would  draw  on 
the  more  subjective  knowledge  of  the  area  gained  in  qualitative  work;  and 
would  seek  to  illumine  the  statistical  data  by  the  insights  and  hypotheses 
resulting  therefrom. 

Fuller  research  in  more  purely  sociological  and  psychological  terms  could 
then  proceed;  social  and  psychological  factors  are  not  hereby  minimized; 
what  is  here  under  consideration  is  merely  the  strategy  of  research.  One 
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advantage  of  the  approach  here  outlined  is  that  it  by-passes  the  extremely 
controversial  field  of  contraceptive  practice.  In  areas  in  which  such  practices 
are  widespread,  research  into  the  factors  which  lead  to  acceptance  or  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  family  limitation  can  proceed  with  profit  because 
some  measure  of  public  opinion  has  already  been  formed.  In  areas  in  which 
such  practices  are  limited  to  extremely  small  groups,  there  is,  besides  the 
increased  difficulty  of  assessing  realistically  and  not  artificially  what  is  the 
true  state  of  opinion,  the  additional  problem  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  undertake  such  research  without  appearing  to  be  an  advocate  and  pro¬ 
pagandist  for  techniques  of  family  limitations.  The  existence  of  such  beliefs 
may  afFect  not  only  interviewers  and  interviewee  response  but  may  endanger 
the  whole  of  the  research  project  itself.  In  the  circumstances  it  would  appear 
wise  to  concentrate  on  the  less  controversial  rather  than  the  more.  The  success 
that  has  attended  the  research  in  Jamaica  cannot  be  generalized  too  readily 
to  other  islands  and  areas,  and  the  approach  adopted  in  that  instance  is  not 
the  sole  possible  or  legitimate  one  when  we  consider  the  picture  of  demo- 
grapliic  research  as  a  whole. 


III.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  MIGRATION 

The  population  of  the  West  Indies  has  largely  been  built  up  by  migrations. 
There  remain  very  few  indigenous  groups.  Sometimes,  of  course,  Ae  term 
“native”  is  used,  but  the  concept  is  shrouded  in  ambiguity.  It  does  not  refer 
to  the  aboriginal  population;  it  is  not  £.  concept  of  nationality,  since  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  Jamaican  or  West  Indian  nationality.  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  equivalent  to  the  term  Negro  (e.g.  in  the  Jamaican  Census,  1943).  Some¬ 
times  it  is  thus  used  because  of  the  apparently  greater  continuity  of  the  Negro 
population,  but  sometimes  merely  in  the  form  of  an  analogy  with  other 
colonial  societies,  where  the  differentiation  between  European  and  native 
corresponds  to  grossly  observable  cultural  differences.  The  build-up  of  the 
population  only  indirectly  concerns’  us  here.  Our  main  object  of  attention  is 
the  contemporary  movements  of  people,  and  historical  occurrences  will 
interest  us  only  in  so  far  as  they  have  some  immediate  relevance  to  present- 
day  problems. 

If  the  early  history  of  the  West  Indies  is  largely  a  search  for  tropical  labour 
as  some  historians  have  claimed,  then  there  is  some  continuity  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  periods  of  West  Indian  history.  The  early  years  following 
emancipation  in  the  West  Indies  saw  an  acute  shortage  of  labour  in  all  the 
undeveloped  areas.  The  movement  of  the  former  slaves  away  from  the  estates 
towards  the  establishment  of  an  independent  peasantry  soon  got  under  way 
in  Trinidad,  British  Guiana  and  Jamaica.  Other  areas  such  as  Barbados  did 
not  face  such  a  shortage  because  of  the  lack  of  available  land. 

As  a  result  of  this  shortage  there  was  a  recourse  to  immigration  from  Africa, 
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Madeira,  the  Azores  and  the  East  Indies  in  order  to  fill  the  gap.  Adequate 
historical  accounts  of  the  process  of  immigration  have  not  yet  been  written. 
Two  amateur  histories  of  Indian  immigration  into  the  West  Indies  have  been 
published,  one  of  which  at  least  has  pretensions  to  serious  consideration.  The 
first  and  least  substantial  is  Ruhomon’s  Centenary  History  of  the  East  Indians 
in  British  Guiana",  the  more  substantial  is  the  work  of  Dwarka  Nath;  A  Short 
History  of  the  Indians  in  British  Guiana  (30).  Much  unpublished  material  of 
indirect  bearing  on  this  immigration  is  to  be  found  in  doctoral  theses  dealing 
with  the  developmerft  of  the  West  Indies  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  there 
are  no  immediate  plans  for  their  publication.  G.  W.  Roberts  has  dealt  with 
the  early  attempts  to  introduce  Africans  into  the  West  Indies.  He  was  able 
to  check  the  data  on  Sierra  Leone  immigration  by  the  local  records  existing 
in  the  West  Indies  and  has  therefore  been  able  to  give  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  migration.  He  shows  that  during  the  period  1841- 
1867  liberated  slaves  and  other  Africans  came  into  the  West  Indies  in  the 
following  numbers:  British  Guiana,  13,969;  Jamaica,  10,003;  Trinidad,  8,385; 
Grenada,  1,542;  St.  Vincent,  1,036;  St.  Lucia,  730;  St.  Kitts,  458  —  a  total  of 
36,120  in  aU  (40). 

This  data,  although  primarily  of  historical  interest,  is  of  some  relevance 
to  contemporary  sociological  problems,  since  the  discussions  of  Africanisms 
in  present  day  V/est  Indian  life,  have  proceeded  in  terms  of  the  theory  of 
survivals  of  culture  which  has  resisted  the  imposition  of  slavery  and  has 
survived  into  the  post  emancipation  period. 

Studies  of  recent  migrant  ethnic  groups  have  also  been  made.  Thus  Morton 
Fried  has  made  a  preliminary  study  of  ‘The  Ghinese  in  British  Guiana”  (15). 
This  study  is  not  demographically  oriented  but  seeks  to  outline  the  main 
features  of  the  cultural  adjustment  of  the  small  Ghinese  minority.  The  study 
is  valuable  because  it  helps  to  supplement  an  earlier  work  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  Ghinese  in  British  Guiana,  Sir  Gecil  Glementi’s  The  Chinese  in 
British  Guiana  (7).  Similarly  Prof.  Andrew  W.  Lind  has  made  a  short  study 
of  the  Ghinese  in  Jamaica  (24).  As  in  the  previous  study  the  author  is 
primarily  concerned  with  acculturation  and  assimilation,  although  a  greater 
use  is  made  of  demographic  data. 

While  the  process  of  the  building  up  of  the  West  Indian  population  by 
free  migration  has  received  much  attention,  too  little  has  been  paid  to  the 
inter-territorial  migration  within  the  islands  themselves.  The  migration  from 
the  northern  islands  into  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  is  of  a  scale  and  im¬ 
portance  equal  to  that  of  the  Indian  immigration.  The  broad  outlines  of  the 
picture  can  be  derived  from  census  data  or  from  Kuczynski’s  Demographic 
Survey  of  the  British  Empire  (21). 

Internal  migration  has  been  of  great  imjjortance  in  Jamaica,  the  largest 
of  the  islands.  Social  workers  and  social  researchers  have  held  that  the 
migration  within  Jamaica  is  a  factor  contributing  to  the  instability  of  the 

•Published  as  part  of  the  centenary  celebrations  by  the  Argosy  Press,  British  Guiana, 
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ate  common-law  union  and  the  high  rates  of  illegitimacy.  Granted  the  prevailing 

en.  scale  of  values  in  lower-class  groups,  seasonal  migration  for  estate  work 

inevitably  leads  to  temporary  alliances,  and  its  consequent  problems.  Again, 
’he  the  migration  into  Kingston  has  been  attributed  by  G.  E.  Simpson  as  a  factor 

ms  contributing  to  the  support  of  revivalist  cults. 

ort  Concrete  studies  of  the  internal  migration  have  not  been  made.  G.  E. 

of  ,  Cumper  in  his  popular  “Social  Structure  of  Jamaica”  (8)“,  points  out  that 

ing  I  one  in  five  of  the  adult  workers  have  hod  some  experience  of  migration  either 

ere  |  internally  or  externally,  but  the  matter  is  not  systematically  explored.  Apart 

ith  t  from  such  incidental  remarks,  and  those  of  sociologists  concerned  with  other 
ble  problems,  there  is  no  analysis  of  the  available  data.  The  position,  however, 

ing  has  been  radically  changed  by  the  publication  of  G.  W.  Roberts’  The  Poptila- 

ure  tion  of  Jamaica  (43).  This  is  an  overall  study  of  the  population  problem  in 

41-  Jamaica  based  primarily  on  census  data.  The  pattern  of  internal  migration 

the  that  is  worked  out  is  based  on  such  data.  There  would  still  appear  to  be  room 

fiS;  for  a  sociological  study  of  migration,  and  in  particular,  the  effects  of  urban 

of  migration. 

For  the  area  as  a  whole  Broom  made  use  of  census  data  in  his  “Urban  Re¬ 
nee  search  in  the  Caribbean”  (6),  but  this  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  beginning, 

sms  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  expansion  of  the  towns,  their  unique  character 

of  and  role  in  acministration,  the  nature  of  the  housing  problem  created  by 

has  urban  growth,  urban  sociology,  remain  unexplored.  This  is  all  the  more  sur¬ 

prising  since  many  of  the  problems,  e.g.  housing,  are  closely  related  to  govem- 
ton  j  ment  policy  and  both  sociological  as  well  as  economic  study  of  the  situation 

15).  j  would  appear  to  be  indicated. 

lain  I  There  has  been  some  concern  shown  as  well  with  the  problem  of  intra- 
ady  Caribbean  migration  as  a  means  of  solving  the  population  problem.  In  the 

the  past  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  British  Honduras  served 

?  in  as  outlets  for  the  groups  in  the  Eastern  Caribbean.  The  importance  of  these 

udy  outlets  for  Barbados  was  brought  out  by  Roberts  in  his  study  of  “Emigration 

r  is  from  the  Island  of  Barbados”  (42). 

ater  The  position  has  become  complicated  by  several  factors.  In  the  first  place 

Trinidad  is  beginning  to  classify  itself  as  over-populated  rather  than  un- 
by  developed.  Restrictions  on  migration  have  been  tightened  in  recent  years  —  a 

the  fact  which  has  not  prevented  a  fairly  important  illegal  migration  to  occur, 

rom  Recently,  for  instance,  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  some  12,000  peo[)le 

im-  who  had  entered  Trinidad  illegally.  The  problem  is  one  of  political  concern, 

the  because  the  question  of  control  of  migration  figured  as  a  major  factor  in  the 

ohic  negotiations  over  federation.  Trinidad  wished,  as  a  local  unit,  to  control 

migration  while  the  desire  of  the  other  units  was  to  place  it  on  a  federal  basis, 
gest  In  point  of  fact  the  Trinidad  Government  adopted  a  more  liberal  policy  in 

the  the  light  of  the  federal  problem,  but,  whether  legal  or  not,  immigration  into 

the  Trinidad  is  likely  to  continue. 

,  aFor  a  general  description  of  the  demographic  situation  as  revealed  by  the  census  data  oi 
1946,  this  pamphlet  should  be  consulted  together  with  the  same  author’s  “Social  Structure 
of  the  Eastern  Caribbean”,  Parts  1  and  2  (9). 
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At  the  same  time  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  migration  to  British  Hon¬ 
duras  and  British  Guiana  was  aroused  by  the  report  of  the  Evans  Commission. 
This  Commission  was  concerned  not  merely  with  the  problem  of  inter-Carib¬ 
bean  migration  but  with  the  settlement  of  European  refugees  as  well.  Their 
recommendations  envisaged  a  settling  of  West  Indian  population  in  both 
areas.  However,  the  practical  problems  involved  in  the  organization  of  such 
a  migration  and  its  relative  inconsequence  for  the  population  problem  in  the 
West  Indies  led  to  an  almost  total  neglect  of  these  proposals.  Many  people, 
for  instance,  felt  that  the  heavy  capital  expenditure  which  would  be  involved 
in  such  a  migration  could  better  be  spent  in  industrialization  programmes  at 
strategic  points. 

In  any  case  the  development  of  a  local  nationalism  not  overly  disposed 
towards  federation  has  taken  place:  British  Guiana  and  British  Honduras 
having  decided  to  remain  outside  the  federation.  This  development  of  a  local 
patriotism  is  also  encouraged  by  the  recent  increase  in  efficiency  of  public 
health  measures  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  an  upsurge  in  population  growth 
in  these  territories.  Too  often  in  the  thinking  of  the  relation  of  population 
to  natural  resources,  the  linkage  has  been  gross  and  has  not  taken  properly 
into  consideration  the  economics  of  the  situation.  “Besources”  in  the  long  run 
is  an  economic  concept  and  the  relation  of  population  to  natural  resources 
must  be  meaningfully  related  through  the  concepts  of  economics.  To  discuss 
the  problems  of  over-population  without  regard  to  economics  is  however  a 
sin  not  confined  to  popular  thinking  alone. 

External  Migration 

The  other  aspects  of  external  migration  have  received  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  recently.  The  first  attempt  to  assess  the  magnitude  of  population  move¬ 
ments  in  the  Caribbean  was  Malcolm  J.  Proudfoot’s  Population  Movements 
in  the  Caribbean  published  by  the  Caribbean  Commission  in  1950  (  3i).  Al¬ 
though  possessing  a  grandiose  title  the  book  was  the  result  of  a  quick  six 
months  survey  of  the  situation.  The  author  in  his  report  relied  heavily  on  the 
already  analysed  data  for  Jamaica  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
analyse  the  available  material  on  the  British  West  Indies. 

His  terms  of  reference,  roughly  stated,  were  to  survey  the  existing  evidence 
of  [jopulation  pressure  on  the  land;  the  extent  of  past  population  growth  and 
the  manner  of  its  absorption,  whether  in  emigration,  employment  outside 
agriculture  or  underemployment  in  agriculture;  to  estimate  the  prospective 
population  increments  that  must  be  absorbed  by  emigration  or  employment 
outside  of  agriculture;  to  depict  the  major  migratory  movements  affecting 
the  Caribbean  dependencies;  and  to  evaluate  the  present  outlook  for  migration. 

Clearly  this  was  an  impossible  task  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  writer 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  readily  accessible  data,  rather  than  push  for¬ 
ward  with  any  original  research  of  his  own.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  survey  was  intended  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  Caribbean  area,  as 
well  as  indicating  something  of  the  attitudes  and  legislation  of  the  receiving 
countries. 
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With  regard  to  the  British  Caribbean,  indications  are  given  of  the  massive 
migration  in  the  past  to  the  United  States,  Panama,  and  Cuba.  The  areas 
of  greatest  population  pressures  led  the  way  in  these  external  migrations,  but 
in  the  immigration  into  the  oilfields  of  Venezuela  in  1916-1929,  Trinidadians 
played  a  leading  part  —  although  on  the  whole  that  island  was  a  net  receiver 
rather  than  exporter.  The  general  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  “in  the  past, 
labour  migration,  if  not  resettlement,  provided  a  safety  valve  for  the  over 
populated  West  Indian  islands”.  The  author  continues:  “It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  prospects  for  migration  are  particularly  bright.  .  .  It  would  seem  to 
be  generally  agreed  that  resettlement  schemes  in  Surinam,  British  Guiana, 
and  British  Honduras  would  be  the  best  if  not  the  only  hope.  South  America 
would  in  some  ways  seem  to  be  the  most  hopeful  area.  But  there  again, 
large  capital  expenditures  would  be  involved  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  these  countries  would  wish  to  open  their  doors  to  large  numbers 
of  unskilled  Negro  workers  as  agricultural  colonists”. 

Although,  due  to  restrictive  legislation  of  one  sort  or  another,  the  flow  of 
permanent  migration  from  the  West  Indies  threatened  to  diminish,  there  has 
continued  to  be  some  temporary  migration  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
Various  farm-work  schemes  under  official  auspices  have  been  devised,  and 
in  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  flow  of  seasonal  labour  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  As  far  as  the  writer  knows  this  seasonal  flow  of  labour 
and  its  economic  and  social  consequences  have  not  been  studied  at  all,  al¬ 
though  the  magnitude  of  the  movement  would  appear  to  indicate  that  this 
is  desirable. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  decline  of  the  interest  that  had  been  mounting  in 
the  temporary  migration  of  agricultural  workers  has  been  the  rise  of  what  has 
been  popularly  called  the  ‘New  Emigration’  to  the  United  Kingdom.  This  new 
migration,  although  receiving  a  great  deal  of  publicity  has  not  received  the 
serious  attention  that  it  deserves.  The  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Re¬ 
search  has  been  associated  with  two  studies  dealing  with  this  emigration. 
The  first  and  more  important  was  that  undertaken  by  W.  F.  Maunder.  Dr. 
Maunder  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  a  family  budget  and  labour  survey  in 
Jamaica,  the  results  of  which  were  to  be  published  in  the  forthcoming  mono¬ 
graph  on  “Employment  and  Under-employment  in  an  Economically  Under¬ 
developed  Area”  (29).  The  movement  to  the  United  Kingdom  had  received 
sufficient  momentum  to  attract  his  attention.  He  therefore  made  a  series  of 
sample  surveys  of  emigrants  about  to  embark  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
results  of  these  surveys  were  presented  in  “The  New  Jamaican  Emigration” 
(28). 

The  results  are  based  on  two  samples  of  emigrants,  one  leaving  by  sea 
and  one  by  air.  The  conclusions  which  Maunder  arrives  at  from  the  data 
are  that  the  contemporary  ( 1953)  rate  of  emigration  was  of  the  order  of  10,000 
persons  a  year,  these  being  predominantly  drawn  from  the  reproductive  age 
groups.  The  migrants  are  chiefly  urban  in  immediate  origin,  although  rural  by 
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birth.  In  educational  achievement  and  occupational  skill  they  are  above  the 
average,  and  belong  to  the  middle  income  group.  The  employment  history  for 
the  previous  nine  months  indicates  a  low  employment  experience  judged  by 
the  standards  of  an  industrialized  survey,  but  there  was  no  data  relating  to  the 
normal  population  available  as  a  control.  Most  of  the  migrants  have  contacts 
in  the  United  Kingdom;  they  do  not  have  jobs  arranged  for  them  beforehand; 
their  journeys  are  financed  mainly  by  loans. 

Since  this  was  written  another  study  has  been  completed  by  G.  VV. 
Roberts  and  D.  Mills  in  the  form  of  an  analysis  of  the  immigration  data 
furnished  by  migrants  (45).  The  detailed  analysis  of  the  admittedly  limited 
data  should  throw  additional  light  on  the  developing  movement.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  research  also  lies  in  the  possibility  that  it  will  lead  to  more 
accurate  estimates  of  population  movements  in  the  future. 

It  will  be  observed  tliat  Maunder  estimated  the  current  rate  at  10,000  a 
year.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  the  immediate  future  the  rates  are  likely 
to  be  much  higher  than  this.  The  estimate  shows  up  all  the  dangers  of  making 
projections  not  based  upon  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  dynamics  of  the 
situation.  At  the  time  of  Maunders  survey  the  movement  had  only  just  started 
to  achieve  its  full  impetus.  In  the  following  year  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  over  20,000  migrants  from  Jamaica,  and  the  pace  in  1956  showed  no 
evidence  of  slackening. 

It  is  clear  that  migration  of  this  sort,  largely  from  the  skilled  and  semi¬ 
skilled  sections  of  the  working  force  will  be  of  major  economic  and  social 
importance  if  it  is  sustained.  The  movement  illustrates  clearly  how  social 
and  psychological  factors  affect  migration.  There  have  never  been  any  legal 
obstacles  to  migration  to  the  United  Kingdom.  A  certain  number  of  middle 
and  upper-class  Jamaicans  had  settled  down  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  visit 
to  England  lent  great  prestige  to  the  individual  who  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  afford  it,  but  to  the  average  worker  the  luxury  of  a  trip  to  Eng¬ 
land  was  not  to  be  considered. 

The  position  changed  somewhat  radically  during  the  second  World  War 
when  man-[X)wer  shortages  of  one  sort  or  another  developed.  There  was  mass 
recruitment  of  West  Indians  into  the  armed  forces  as  well  as  civilian  schemes 
for  the  recruitment  of  skilled  workers.  For  the  first  time  really  large  sections 
of  the  working  class  of  the  West  Indies  became  acquainted  with  living  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Moreover  their  experience  of  conditions  there 
was  of  prolonged  duration.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Colonial  Office  ex¬ 
perienced  some  difiBculty  in  getting  ex-servicemen  who  had  received  special 
training  to  agree  to  return  home.  Many  of  those  who  did  went  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  that  if  things  were  not  to  their  satisfaction  at  home  they  would  re¬ 
turn  to  settle  permanently. 

The  period  of  full  employment  in  tlie  United  Kingdom  continued  into  the 
post-war  period.  The  knowledge  that  job  opportunities  were  available  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  not  known  to  sections  of  the  lower-class  population. 
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and  the  successful  adjustment  of  the  post-war  migrants  and  the  ex-servicemen 
acted  as  models.  Moreover,  from  impressionistic  observation  it  would  appear 
that  although  the  migration  has  been  one  of  individuals  and  not  family  units, 
kinship  ties  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  organization  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  Latterly  plans  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  official  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  about  conditions  obtaining  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  spite  of 
increasing  press  comment  on  migration  it  is  clear  that  information  largely 
percolates  down  through  informal  and  primarily  kinshi])  patterns.  Again, 
kinship  ties  have  clearly  been  of  some  importance  in  the  actual  financing  of 
emigration.  In  some  cases  passage  money  is  raised  in  Jamaica  by  kinfolk,  in 
olher  cases  the  money  is  transmitted  from  the  United  Kingdom  by  relatives 
already  established  there.  Anyone  who  has  seen  an  embarkation  for  Britain 
knows  that,  while  family  migration  may  be  rare,  the  individuals  that  go  are 
not  isolated  individuals  cut  ofiF  from  family  ties. 

The  study  carried  out  by  Maunder  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
the  Government  of  Jamaica  became  concerned  with  the  question  of  migration 
from  the  point  of  view  of  policy.  They  therefore  requested  the  Universit)’ 
I  College  of  the  West  Indies  to  make  investigations  on  the  problem  at  both 
ends.  As  a  result,  under  the  auspices  of  that  institution,  two  investigations 
'  have  been  undertaken,  the  one  already  mentioned  on  the  characteristics  of 
migrants,  and  Me  other,  the  Senior-Manley  Commission  on  emigration  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Because  of  its  interest  in  the  policy-formation  side  of  the  matter  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Jamaica  was  anxious  for  a  speedy  research  into  the  problems  of 
migrants.  They  therefore  invited  Mr.  Clarence  Senior  (who  had  conducted 
extensive  research  into  Puerto  Rican  emigration  and  was  the  head  of  the 
Welfare  organization  in  the  United  States  concerned  with  the  adjustment  of 
Puerto  Rican  migrants  on  tlie  Mainland)  to  conduct  an  enquiry,  together 
with  a  member  of  the  University  College  of  tlie  West  Indies.  The  Puerto  Rican 
Government  generously  released  Mr.  Senior  so  that  he  could  take  up  the 
assignment.  The  results  have  been  published  and  have  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  public  attention  (46). 

At  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Jamaica  the  investigation  was  to  last 
no  more  than  three  months  and  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission 
were  primarily  policy-oriented.  The  resulting  document  by  no  means  exhausts 
the  possibility  of  further  research.  The  review  of  the  problem  is  most  general, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  researchers  functioned  as  much  in  the  manner  of  a 
Government  Commission,  as  in  the  role  of  academic  researchers.  In  a  review 
of  the  resultant  report,  the  Daily  Gleaner,  Jamaica’s  leading  daily  newspaper, 
welcomed  it  as  an  authoritative  statement,  but  declared  that  it  had  added 
little  that  was  new.  From  tlie  governmental  point  of  view  the  most  important 
aspects  of  the  rejxirt  were  probably  the  recommendations  to  which  they  be¬ 
came  more  or  less  committed  before  the  completion  of  the  enquiry,  that  wel¬ 
fare  services  should  be  set  up  in  Jamaica  to  prepare  the  prospective  migrant 
for  life  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  similar  services  in  that  country 
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should  attempt  not  only  to  help  the  migrant  adjust  to  the  host  society  but  to 
educate  the  general  public  on  the  problems  of  the  migrants. 

More  substantial  studies  of  the  problem  of  adjustment  have  been  made, 
however,  and  it  was  to  a  large  extent  on  these  studies,  together  with  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  social  workers,  that  the  Commission  relied.  Dr.  K.  Little’s  book, 
Negroes  in  Britain  (25),  depicted  the  j>roblems  of  the  coloured  community  in  | 
Cardiff  and  included  an  historical  account  of  the  background  to  race  relations 
in  Britain.  Dr.  Sydney  Collins  of  Edinburgh  has  also  published  a  series  of 

articles  dealing  with  the  problems  of  coloured  immigrant  communities  in 
Britain. 

Michael  Banton  foreshadowed  the  publication  of  his  book  The  Coloured 
Quarter  (1)  by  publishing  an  article  on  West  African  and  West  Indian 
migrants  to  Britain  in  an  article  in  Population  Studies  (2).  His  book  dealt  in 
the  usual  anthropological  way  with  a  coloured  community  in  London.  A.  V. 

Richmond  also  studied  the  problems  of  adjustment  of  West  Indian  workers 
in  Liverpool,  the  results  of  which  are  presented  in  a  book  with  the  somewhat 
misleading  title  Colour  Prejudice  in  Britain  (33).  There  have  also  been  other 
studies,  only  a  few  of  which  have  reached  publication  stage. 

The  importance  of  the  migration  to  Britain  is  likely  to  grow.  The  move-  f 
ment  has  now  spread  to  the  southern  Caribbean,  which  is  estimated  to  have 
contributed  some  3,000  to  the  flow  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Barbados 
Government  has  shown  itself  concerned  with  tlie  problem  of  migration.  At 
tlie  same  time  that  the  Senior-Manley  investigation  was  proceeding,  “the 
Barbadian  government  set  up  a  commission  of  their  own  to  study  the 
problem.  The  result  of  this  investigation  was  that  ofRcial  aid  and  sponsorship 
of  emigration  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  given  by  the  Barbados  Govern¬ 
ment.  Whereas  the  Jamaican  government  has  merely  introduced  legislation 
regulating  travel  agencies  and  proposes  to  disseminate  information,  the 
Barbados  Government  is  actually  providing  loans  to  intending  migrants. 

The  movement  out  of  the  West  Indies  is  likely  to  continue  on  an  increased 
scale  as  long  as  conditions  of  full  employment  exist  in  Great  Britain  and  as 
long  as  political  relations  with  the  United  Kingdom  render  it  possible.  A 
migration  on  such  a  scale  would  appear  to  be  worthy  of  serious  academic 
study.  So  far  a  series  of  projects  have  nibbled  at  the  immediately  practicable 
aspects  of  the  problem.  What  is  needed  is  a  large-scale  investigation.  Such 
an  investigation  would  throw  light,  not  merely  on  the  population  movement, 
but  on  many  other  aspects  of  the  metropolitan-colonial  relationship. 

However,  as  a  result  of  the  interest  and  initiative  of  the  Jamaican  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  research  project  was  undertaken,  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Institute 
of  Social  and  Economic  Research,  by  G.  W.  Roberts  and  D.  Mills  on  the 
characteristics  of  migrants  leaving  the  island.  In  particular,  the  Government 
of  Jamaica  was  concerned  with  the  shortage  of  sldlls  reported  by  local  busi¬ 
nessmen  as  a  result  of  the  outward  migration. 
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A  report  on  this  study  is  shortly  to  be  issued  as  a  monograph.  The  results 
indicate  that  the  broad  movement  is  one  of  skilled  workers  (by  Jamaican 
standards )  but  that  the  movement  has  broadened  out  from  the  skilled  literate 

and  urban  groups  to  include  the  illiterate  unskilled  and  rural  in  increasingly 
greater  proportions.  The  broad  efiFect  would  appear  to  be  the  depletion  of 
skiUs  in  relatively  short  supply,  but  the  precise  extent  and  nature  of  this 
shortage  still  remains  to  be  determined.  To  some  extent  the  authors  seek 
to  evaluate  the  effect  on  local  industry,  but  their  main  work  consists  in  an 
analysis  of  the  data  provided  by  the  migrants  on  their  departure,  and  hence 

there  are  limitations  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  data.  The  difficulty  is  con¬ 
siderably  increased  by  the  relatively  chaotic  nature  of  occupational  classifi¬ 
cations  in  use  in  the  West  Indies  where  in  general  a  system  of  self-classifica¬ 
tion  has  to  be  reduced  to  a  meaningful  order. 

The  authors  analyse  the  characteristics  of  the  migrants  in  a  rich  and  reveal¬ 
ing  way,  outlining  the  possible  demographic  eflFects  of  a  migration  of  such 
magnitude.  This  work  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  analysis  of  the 
problem  but  does  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  research.  Special  attention 
still  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  economic  effects  of  the  migration,  the  impact  this 
has  had  on  communication,  and  so  on.  While  detail  such  as  the  actual  pro¬ 
cess  of  financing  migration  should  be  examined,  this  should  be  placed  in  the 
broader  context  of  its  overall  effect  uj)on  the  island. 

Too  often  the  problem  is  viewed  as  an  economic  one,  and  there  is  an 
especial  need  for  examining  the  social  effects  of  migration.  The  assumption 
that  “populaHon  pressure”  and  “unemployment”  are  the  factors  that  lead  to 
the  desire  to  emigrate  require  close  scrutiny.  It  appears  most  likely  that  it  is 
the  inability  of  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  in  the  West  Indies  to 
obtain  satisfaction  under  contemporarv  conditions  which  is  in  fact  the  crucial 
factor.  Closely  connected  with  this  problem  is  the  need  for  an  assessment  of 
the  reasons  for  this  malaise,  and  also  the  part  played  by  informal  sources, 
particularly  kinship  ties  in  establishing  the  pattern  of  migration.  Some  con¬ 
cern  on  the  administrative  level  with  these  problems  has  already  been  shown. 

The  study  of  kinship  in  relation  to  migration  should  also  help  to  throw 
light  on  the  question  of  the  relative  strength  of  marital  bonds  in  the  case  of 
(a)  informal  unions  not  sharing  a  common  household,  (b)  common-law 
unions  and  (c)  legal  marriages.  It  is  clear  that  a  certain  disruption  of  such 
unions  takes  place  as  a  result  of  migration  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  see 
if  there  were  any  differences  in  the  incidence  of  disruption  in  the  different 
types  of  union.  The  effect  of  the  migration  on  people  in  the  reproductive  age- 
group  and  its  effect  on  the  total  population  structure  also  remain  to  be  mapped 
out. 

Another  point  worthy  of  consideration  would  be  the  social  and  political 
effects  of  this  migration.  What  we  have  in  mind  is  not  merely  the  effects 
directly  or  indirectly  that  a  movement  of  this  magnitude  is  likely  to  have  on 
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elections  within  Jamaica  —  although  it  is  likely  to  have  some  effect  —  but  the 
long-term  effects  through  the  spread  of  ideologies  and  information. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  West  Indian  nationalism  has  in  the  past 
flourished  more  among  emigrant  West  Indian  communities  in  New  York 
and  London,  than  in  the  West  Indies  themselves.  This  nationalism  of  the 
emigrants  has  clearly  been  of  considerable  importance  in  giving  an  impetus 
to  the  development  of  local  radical  politics.  In  recent  times  for  instance,  the 
London  Branch  of  the  Caribbean  Labour  Congress  came  to  have  almost  the 
same  significance  as  the  Caribbean  Labour  Congress  itself.  That  there  is  a 
systematic  attempt  by  West  Indian  communists  to  influence  opinions  in  the 
West  Indies  can  be  seen  by  the  communist-inspired  publications  which  have 
come  under  official  ban  in  the  Caribbean  colonies.  One  counter  to  the  incursion 
of  c-ommunism  into  the  territories  has  been  the  organization  of  CADORIT  as 
tire  regional  organization  of  free  trade  unions.  With  a  substantial  number  of 
workers  becoming  absorbed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  almost  certain 
to  be  an  influence  from  the  exiled  West  Indian  community  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  loeal  trade  union  movement. 

Much  of  the  material  outlined  above  would  need  to  be  collected  both  in 
Jamaica  and  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Yet  there  are  special  problems  connected 
with  the  adjustment  to  the  host  society  which  are  worthy  of  investigation  in 
their  own  right.  Sometimes  it  is  suggested  that  the  already  existing  research 
on  tlie  subject  is  adequate.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  as  the  emigration 
movement  develops  new  problems  are  likely  to  emerge.  If,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  migration  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  to  take  on  a  pattern  and 
direction  through  kinship  and  other  informal  ties,  it  is  likely  that  there  will 
tend  to  emerge  fairly  clearly  defined  coloured  communities  in  Great  Britain. 
The  process  is  clearly  already  at  work,  and  is  in  line  with  what  the  study  of 
similar  situations  in  other  parts  of  the  world  reveals.  It  is  however  somewhat 
obscured  by  the  small  number  of  migrants  (at  the  moment)  a  fact  which 
tends  to  lend  a  spurious  character  of  dispersion  to  the  movement. 

The  developing  of  immigrant  communities  in  Great  Britain  may  lead  to  the 
emergence  of  types  of  leadership  and  service  which  cater  exclusively  to  tlie 
coloured  community,  and  thus  may  have  important  social  and  economic  effects. 
Moreover,  the  attitude  of  the  host  society  cannot  be  considered  as  “given”. 
Whatever  is  known  of  the  sociology  of  race  relations  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  high  visibility  of  large  and  concentrated  numbers  can  easily  lead  to 
a  change  of  attitude  and  behaviour.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  development  of  migration  to  the  metropolitan  area  is  not  sometliing 
specifically  West  Indian,  but  may  be  part  of  a  general  movement  of  peoples, 
whenever  it  is  politically  possible,  from  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  tlie 
world  towards  the  metropolitan  regions.  Hence  West  Indian  immigration 
must  be  viewed  by  the  host  society,  not  as  a  problem  in  isolation,  but  in  its 
imperial  and  international  implications. 
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The  attention  given  the  subject  so  far  has  been,  from  an  academic  point  of 
view,  purely  sociological*.  The  political  implications  have  been  debated  but 
have  not  yet  been  the  subject  of  scholarly  discussion.  The  attraction  of  “de¬ 
pendent”  peoples  to  the  metropolis  appears  to  be  so  general  and  far-reaching 
in  its  implications  that  we  may  be  sure  that  we  have  not  heard  the  last  word 
on  the  subject. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

While  we  have  discussed  the  problem  of  demographic  research  in  the  ai’ea 
in  terms  of  general  problems  of  conventional  analysis,  of  problems  of  fertility 
and  problems  of  migration,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  only  a  matter  of  convenience. 
Throughout  the  discussion  the  importance  of  relating  all  the  factors  to  one 
another  has  been  implicit  and  at  times  explicit.  In  particular,  the  need  for 
relating  the  various  aspects  of  the  demographic  problem  to  the  total  social 
system  and  the  social  action  frame  of  reference  has  been  stressed. 

In  considering  these  relationships  there  is  a  factor,  in  addition  to  theoreti¬ 
cal  considerations,  of  some  importance.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  an 
era  of  planning  the  West  Indies  must  work  out  some  form  of  population 
policy  in  relation  to  the  natural  and  other  resources  of  the  area  and  tlie 
possibility  —  albeit  limited  —  of  migration.  Too  often  population  policy  has 
been  conceived  of,  within  the  area,  purely  in  terms  of  family  limitation.  Con¬ 
sequently,  in  So  far  as  anything  has  been  attempted  at  all,  consideration  has 
been  primarily  given  to  those  measures  which  will  render  mechanical  con¬ 
traception  acceptable  and  practicable,  or  to  those  forms  of  limitation  (e.g. 
postponed  marriage;  the  so-called  safe  period)  which  would  offend  least,  if 
at  all,  the  susceptibilities  of  religious-minded  people.  Any  adequately  con¬ 
ceived  population  policy  must,  of  course,  face  the  problems  posed  by  such 
values  and  practices,  but  a  rational  population  policy  must  essentially  be 
related  to  the  whole  range  of  other  factors,  including  general  control  of  public 
health,  mortality  and  emigration,  as  well  as  the  changing  habits  and  attitudes 
of  the  people. 

The  control  of  mortality  is  the  field  in  which  perhaps  there  is  the  least 
controversy.  There  has  been  a  general  acceptance  of  the  ethic  that  human 
life  at  all  ages  and  all  levels  is  worthy  of  preservation,  and  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  “to  have  life  and  that  more  fully”.  Public  health  measures  of 
a  kind  calculated  to  increase  longevit)  and  reduce  mortality  are  therefore 
generally  acceptable.  Yet  in  a  community  that  has  limited  resources  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  relative  emphasis  of  public  expenditure  even  on  such  generally  re¬ 
cognized  measures  is  bound  to  arise.  Such  expenditure  will  inevitably  be 
weighed  in  the  balance,  directly  or  indirectly,  witli  alternative  forms  of  ex¬ 
penditure  —  developmental,  economic,  educational.  The  problem  need  not 
dramatically  arise  as  the  question  of  birth  control  versus  death  control  as 
the  sentimentalists  so  often  assert.  The  very  success  of  public  health  measures 

aA  recent  evaluation  is  based  on  the  attempt  to  fit  the  limited  data  to  the  conceptual 
scheme  developed  by  Eisenstadt  for  Israel  {34), 
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may  help  to  promote  an  over-population  which  renders  the  achievement  of  p 
its  own  goals  difficult  and  self-frustrating.  So  that  even  in  the  relatively  un- 
controversial  field  of  mortality  control,  the  conflict  of  values  is  apparent.  On  L 
the  other  hand,  it  needs  to  be  recognized  that  from  a  long-term  point  of  view  I 
the  concern  with  the  quality  of  human  living  which  inevitably  accompanies  * 
any  self-sustained  public  health  measures  is  conducive  to  the  development 
of  a  rational  population  policy. 

Control  over  fertility  likewise  has  many  ramifications,  for  the  age-structure 
of  the  population,  for  general  social  habits  and  so  on.  Perhaps  in  the  case  of 
the  West  Indies  its  most  important  consequence  is  in  the  field  of  economics, 
for  the  problem  of  the  development  of  the  local  market  is  essentially  a 
problem  of  scale,  as  in  many  manufactures  the  size  of  the  potential  market 
is  of  major  importance.  In  respect  of  migration,  also,  the  problems  involved 
are  so  directly  related  to  economic  development  and  policy,  that  governments 
have  already  had  to  concern  themselves  with  the  process.  Moreover,  there 
are  other  fields,  where  policy  is  directly  related  to  population  growth.  Thus 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  in  planning  the  provision  of  educational  facili¬ 
ties  great  reliance  must  be  placed  on  population  projections.  Similarly,  pro¬ 
vision  of  housing,  its  quality  and  location  must  be  related  to  what  is  known  of  f 
population  characteristics. 

The  projection  of  trends  based  purely  on  the  statistical  description  of 
population  characteristics  needs,  of  course,  to  be  supplemented  Dy  a 
knowledge  of  values,  attitudes  and  sentiments.  This  is  not  a  simple  matter 
and  some  of  the  most  vital  information  relating  to  population  characteristics 
relate  to  matters  not  readily  reducible  to  quantitative  terms.  Thus  there  has 
often  arisen  in  the  West  Indies  the  belief  that  acceptance  of  family  limitation 
is  necessarily  related  to  increase  in  level  of  education.  But  this  only  follows 
if  in  fact  we  make  of  “education”  and  “schooling”  an  abstract  process,  and 
pay  no  regard  to  the  content  of  education.  It  would  not  seem  to  follow  that 
increase  in  education,  where  the  system  is  totally  under  the  control  of  | 
Catholics,  will  have,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  the  same  efiFect  as  a  system 
under  public  sectarian  control.  Surely  the  content  of  education  must  be  at  ' 
least  as  important  as  the  total  number  of  years  of  exposure  to  schooling.  It 
may  be,  of  course,  that  literacy  in  school,  whether  achieved  by  Catholic, 
Hindu  or  Muslim  teaching,  results  inevitably  in  a  contact  with  the  areas  of 
the  Western  world  in  which  family  limitation  is  well  accepted,  and  that  a 
process  of  borrowing  inevitably  follows.  While  such  a  possibility  must  be 
considered,  it  still  requires  to  be  demonstrated.  This  particular  aspect  is  of 
especial  importance  in  the  West  Indies  because  of  the  relation  of  family  forms 
to  fertility  in  the  area.  We  have  already  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  adult 
education  programmes  in  social  welfare,  in  so  far  as  they  result  in  increased 
marriage  and  the  stability  of  the  conjugal  family  among  the  lower  class,  may 
actually  result  in  a  rise  in  fertility.  In  much  the  same  manner  general  school¬ 
ing,  in  so  far  as  it  helps  to  inculcate  middle-class  values  in  the  mass  of  the 
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population,  may  very  well  result  in  an  increase  in  the  marriage  rate,  and  this 
may  lead  to  rises  in  fertility  rather  than  the  achievement  of  family  limitation. 

If  we  look  at  the  field  of  industrialization  we  obtain  much  the  same  picture. 
Urbanism  and  industrialization  are  normally  associated  with  declines  in 
population  growth  and  are  often  advocated  as  possible  solutions  to  the  West 
Indian  problem.  While  the  relationship  between  these  factors  and  decline  in 
fertility  has  been  empirically  demonstrated,  the  intrinsic  or  theoretical  basis 
of  the  relationship  has  never  been  sufficiently  explained.  Industrialism  and 
urbanism  are  often  considered  as  “ways  of  life”  by  the  sociologist,  but  whether 
the  central  values  of  Western  Europe  are  necessarily  related  to  the  phenomena 
still  remains  largely  unexplored®. 

Where  such  a  degree  of  uncertainty  exists  both  intellectually  and  from^the 
point  of  view  of  policy  formulation,  there  would  appear  to  be  an  additional 
reason  for  regarding  population  policy  as  a  whole.  While  there  is  no  guaran¬ 
tee  that  the  deficiencies  in  the  data  and  the  interpretation  will  mutually  cancel 
one  another  out,  a  view  of  the  situation  as  a  whole  would  certainly  serve  to 
help  as  a  corrective  to  one-sided  interpretations  of  inevitably  limited  data. 

The  policy  need  is  urgent  because,  instead  of  a  disparate  series  of 
islands  and  territories  sheltering  under  the  protective  mantle  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  many  of  the  territories  have  now  in  fact  merged  together  in  a  united 
federation.  Trie  main  justification  for  this  decision  has  been  the  possibility 
of  more  effective  action  through  the  common  pooling  of  their  resources,  and 
hence  greater  control  of  their  economic  destinies.  Under  these  circumstances 
a  unitary  approach  to  the  demographic  problem  —  which  means  in  fact  a 
sociological  approach  placing  it  within  the  social  action  frame  of  reference  — 
is  imperative. 


aSee  however,  the  studies  of  urbanism  in  Economic  Developtnent  and  Cultural  Change,  Vol 
III,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
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REVIEW  ARTICLE 


THE  POLITICAL  PAST  AND  FUTURE 
By 

M.  G.  Smith 

In  a  recent  book®  Professor  VVittfogel,  an  eminent  Sinologist,  presents  a 
comparative  analysis  of  several  ancient  civilizations  which  have  hitherto  been 
studied  mainly  by  archaeologists  or  cultural  specialists.  His  survey  includes, 
besides  ancient  Egypt  and  China  from  pre-Confucian  to  contemporary  periods, 
India  Rome  and  Byzantium,  Mesopotamia,  Inca  Peru,  Assyria,  Persia,  Kievan 
Russia,  the  Meso-American  Maya,  Aztec  and  Toltec  civilizations,  and 
such  marginal  populations  as  the  Chagga,  Suk,  Pueblo  Indians  and  ancient 
Hawaiians,  who  displayed  characteristics  resembling,  though  in  a  lesser 
degree,  the  monohthic  political  units  already  mentioned. 

Wittfogel  begins  by  noting  that  the  majority  of  these  ancient  civilizations  1 
share  certain  characteristics,  such  as  a  monumental  architectural  style,  a  | 
reliance  on  large  scale  irrigation  and  corvee  labour,  and  characteristic  linkage  s 
of  the  dynastic  and  religious  system  in  the  state.  The  ziggurats  of  Sumer,  the  \ 
temples  of  Chichen-Itza,  the  Pyramids,  canals  and  palaces  of  ancient  Egypt, 
the  great  walls  and  cities  of  China,  the  fortifications  of  Cuzco  —  these 
s)anbolize  similar  concentrations  of  political  power  within  these  ancient  states. 

Beginning  with  these  architectural  and  engineering  achievements,  Witt¬ 
fogel  next  examines  the  economic  organization.  He  shows  that  their  general 
reliance  for  water  supplies  as  well  as  agricultural  production  on  large-scale 
irrigation  involved  certain  similarities  of  labour  management  and  of  social 
and  political  organization.  These  similarities  of  political  organization  in¬ 
cluded  the  development  and  operation  of  monolithic  political  systems.  In 
such  systems  of  monopoly  political  power,  the  dominant  group,  consisting 
of  the  rulers,  the  priests,  the  dynasty,  and  the  nobles,  exercised  an  almost 
unchecked  authority  and  power  over  the  subject  population.  These  political 
elites  systematically  buttressed  their  dominance  by  a  variety  of  means,  in¬ 
cluding  religion,  the  army,  espionage  systems,  tax  collection,  state-controlled 
communications,  forced  labour,  monopoly  of  legislative  and  judicial  functions, 
etc.  In  documenting  these  points,  the  present  study  is  extremely  thorough. 

0\  er  30  pages  of  notes  follow  the  text  and  the  references  amount  to  another 
50.  This  book  is  obviously  of  slow  growth  and  was  carefully  planned  as  a 
major  contribution  to  comparative  political  science.  In  my  view  it  has  fulfilled 
its  aim. 

aKarl  A.  Wiftfogcl.  Oriental  Despotism:  A  Comparative  Study  of  Total  Power,  1957,  Yale  I 
University  Press,  pp.  555. 
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Having  analyzed  the  characteristic  operational  patterns  and  functions  of 
these  ancient  political  systems,  Wittfogel  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  their 
internal  constitution  and  of  the  relation  between  these  governments  and  the 
societies  over  which  they  ruled.  He  shows  that  in  these  ancient  civihzations 
the  state  was  usually  far  stronger  than  the  society,  and  that  this  strength  was 
not  simply  accidental,  but  was  carefully  planned  by  the  managerial  elements 
wielding  political  power.  The  rulers  of  these  empires  kept  in  their  hands 
monopoly  controls  of  the  military,  marine  and  administrative  systems,  and 
they  also  controlled  the  distribution  and  co-ordination  of  public  labour  and 
the  imposition  and  collection  of  taxes.  These  despots  systematically  enforced 
confiscation  and  the  destruction  of  property  aggregates;  they  eliminated  com¬ 
petitive  or  radical  elements;  and  they  skilfully  organized  the  co-ordination 
of  religious,  judicial,  and  legislative  functions  and  the  concentration  of  almost 
all  bases  of  political  power  in  unitary  points. 

Having  defined  this  pattern  of  political  control,  Wittfogel  next  examines 
these  despotisms  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  subjects.  He  notes  that  in  such 
systems  the  despotic  power  is  rationalized  in  terms  of  its  benevolent  functions 
and  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  large-scale  water  works  and  other 
essential  public  utilities;  he  shows  that  in  practice  this  power  is  exercised  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rulers’  “rationality  optimum”  which  is  further  specified  as  a 
combination  of  judicial,  consumptive,  publicity,  and  managerial  maxima.  In 
such  systems  the  common  man,  although  not  usually  a  slave,  faces  situations 
of  “total  terror,  total  submission  and  total  loneliness”.  These  dramatic  con¬ 
trasts  between  rulers  and  ruled  are  economically  illustrated  by  references  to 
cultural  documents  and  to  original  sources  such  as  Herodotus,  Marco  Polo, 
Ibn  Batuta,  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  etc.  Whereas  the  despotic  ruler  is  normally 
invested  with  divinity,  as  in  Egypt,  Japan,  the  Inca,  and  other  states  his  sub¬ 
jects  were  typically  committed  to  prostration,  sometimes  suffered  castration, 
and  instead  of  personal  independence  were  expected  to  practice  perpetual 
submission.  These  conditions  obtained  in  Persia,  the  Ottoman  empire.  Imperial 
and  Byzantine  Rome,  Egypt  and  China,  among  other  societies. 

Wittfogel  points  out  that  the  durability  of  these  ancient  state  systems 
varied  directly  with  the  powerlessness  of  their  subject  populations.  Barring 
accidents  of  conquest  by  similarly  organized  states  or  the  breakdown  of 
political  controls  consequent  on  violent  competition  within  the  ruling  group, 
there  was  little  chance  that  these  semi-managerial  political  orders  would 
undergo  much  internal  change  in  consequence  of  pressures  arising  outside 
them.  Beyond  a  certain  point  in  their  development,  social  forms  and  political 
organization  tended  rapidly  to  fossilize.  In  art,  traditional  forms,  themes  and 
techniques  soon  became  obligatory;  in  their  political  and  bureaucratic  or¬ 
ganization  the  same  time-worn  and  well-proven  processes  were  employed. 
Total  power  promoted  stagnation  and  was  rationalized  by  religion  and 
philosophy  alike. 

In  such  conditions  the  corruption  and  inefficiency  of  these  political  systems 
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often  stimulated  movements  for  reform  and  re-invigoration  at  the  centre,  or 
for  secession  at  the  margin.  Perhaps  space  did  not  permit  an  analysis  of  these 
pendular  movements  to  be  included  in  the  present  book.  Instead,  Wittfogel 
defines  his  ideal-type  concept  of  a  hydraulic  or  hydro-agricultural  society  as 
one  with  an  agricultural  economy  dependent  on  state  control  of  water  sup¬ 
plies.  Having  shown  that  the  political  organization  of  hydraulic  society  is 
despotic  and  semi-managerial,  he  next  attempts  to  determine  the  spatial  and 
temporal  range  of  this  societal  form.  First  he  considers  how  great  must  be  the 
density  of  irrigation  agriculture  or  monopoly  political  control  before  one  can 
usefully  distinguish  hydraulic  societies  or  sub-categories  of  the  type.  Next, 
having  shown  that  different  levels  of  hydraulic  organization  correspond  to 
such  different  densities,  he  seeks  to  define  the  spatial  range  of  these  variant 
hydraulic  social  and  political  systems. 

The  central  problem  here  is  misleadingly  simple;  namely,  what  constitutes 
the  core,  the  margin  and  the  sub-margin  of  hydraulic  civilization,  typologically 
or  in  its  historical  spread.  This  enquiry  initiates  an  illuminating  excursion  in¬ 
to  world  history.  In  this  summary  Wittfogel  displays  remarkable  scholarship 
and  insight  in  his  concise  accounts  of  such  societies  as  Japan,  Rome,  Greece, 
India,  the  Liao  society  of  China,  Maya,  Byzantium,  Czarist  Russia,  Persia  and 
Ottoman  Empire.  He  shows  too  that  approximation  to  extreme  conditions  of 
hydraulic  density  is  correlated  with  the  extreme  of  monopoly  concentration 
of  bureaucratized  political  power  within  the  societies  concerned.  In  this  con¬ 
text  the  history  of  Imperial  Rome  is  quite  instructive.  In  this  survey  Wittfogel 
also  distinguishes  the  feudal  societies  of  mediaeval  Europe  or  Japan  from 
superficially  parallel  types  of  semi-hydraulic  organization,  for  instance,  that 
found  among  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

Following  this  discussion,  Wittfogel  compares  property  and  social  class 
formations  in  the  various  types  of  hydraulic  societies  with  similar  institutions 

in  such  non-hydraulic  societies  as  feudal  Europe  or  the  multi-centred  Western 
democracies.  In  hydraulic  society  all  major  capital  concentrations  are  either 
government-managed  and  regulated  or  government-allocated;  under  such 
conditions  private  property  is  typically  weak,  that  is,  it  depends  for  its  con¬ 
tinuity  on  the  tolerance  of  the  political  rulers,  and  the  economy  is  dominated 

by  the  political  organization  and  aims  of  the  managerial  class.  In  such 
hydraulic  societies  office  is  the  prototype  of  real  property;  and  the  price  of 
office  is  accordingly  higher  than  the  price  of  other  commodities,  for  example, 
land.  Moreover,  in  these  hydraulic  societies  with  their  semi-totalitarian  politi¬ 
cal  systems,  status-assignments  correspond  with  political  position  and  pros¬ 
pect.  Thus  the  men  of  “the  apparatus”,  that  is,  the  officials  of  the  dominant 
political  machine  or  state,  enjoy  high  status  so  long  as  they  retain  their  politi¬ 
cal  positions  and  according  to  their  political  prospects.  Descent-lines  which 
have  been  traditionally  associated  with  positions  of  political  control  continue 
to  maintain  such  status  as  long  as  the  prospects  of  their  political  appoint¬ 
ments  remain  high.  Within  this  bureaucratic  gentry  and  other  ruling  forma¬ 
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tions,  established  codes  of  conduct  tend  to  limit  and  conventionalize  the 
competition  for  supreme  power.  None  the  less  this  competition  does  persist, 
and  was  perhaps  the  most  important  source  of  disorganization  and  instability 
in  these  agro-managerial  states. 

In  the  final  chapters  of  his  book,  Wittfogel  applies  his  analysis  and  its  con¬ 
clusions  to  the  contemporary  international  situation  and  especially  to  the 
development  of  Marxist  theory  and  rule  in  Soviet  Russia.  He  shows  that  Marx 
and  Engels,  following  the  classical  economists,  were  quite  conscious  of  the 
differences  between  “the  Asiatic  mode  of  production”  or  the  Oriental  politi¬ 
cal  order  and  those  of  Europe,  both  historical  and  contemporary.  In  his 
societal  typology  Marx  defined  Asiatic  despotism  as  a  totality  of  traits  with 
special  economic,  political  and  sociological  characteristics  Although  at  first 
Marx  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  exact  character  of  these  differences,  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  analysis  he  correctly  classified  Imperial  Russia  among  oriental 
or  semi- Asiatic  states. 

Lenin  at  first  upheld  Marx’s  classification  and  applied  it  to  Russia.  Initially 
Lenin  also  rejected  the  concept  of  feudalism  as  inappropriate  for  Russian  con¬ 
ditions. 

Wittfogel  shows  that  after  publication  of  the  Communist  Manifesto  and  his 
critique  of  the  Gotha  programme,  Marx  progressively  obscured  his  initial  in¬ 
sight  into  the  t’ifference  between  oriental  depotism  and  Western  multi-centred 
societies.  This  deliberate  obscurantism  may  have  been  due  to  Marx’s  growing 
fear  that  the  proletarian  dictatorship  of  future  communist  states  would  initiate 
and  develop  a  total  managerial  system  with  a  monopoly  bureaucracy  even 
stronger  than  those  which  had  flourished  in  Oriental  states.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  the  society  would  almost  certainly  wither  away  before  the  state. 
Thus  in  seeking  to  obscure  the  analysis  of  these  Oriental  societies  Marxist  pro¬ 
paganda  obscured  parallel  problems  of  political  organization  which  face  com¬ 
munist  totahtarian  states.  This  tendency  of  communists  to  obscure  the  analysis 
of  Oriental  Despotism  and  its  ideological  implications  reached  an  extreme 
when  Stalin  edited  Marx  to  eliminate  all  Marx’s  major  discussions  of  the 
political  and  economic  character  of  oriental  societies  from  ofBcial  editions  of 
Marx’s  work.  However,  if  Wittfogel  is  correct,  any  ideological  commitment  to 
a  total  managerial  system,  whether  fascist  or  communist,  implies  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  perpetuation  of  an  even  grosser  form  of  total  power  than  ancient 
oriental  despotism.  Thus  these  comparative  historical  researches  have  acute 
c-ontemporary  relevance.  Wittfogel’s  comparative  analysis  enables  us  to  see 
how  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  instead  of  withering  away,  has  rapidly 
developed  and  now  perpetuates  an  enormous  apparatus  for  controlling  the 
t'ommunist  society.  His  work  throws  light  on  the  basic  struggles  which  have 
shaken  Russia  under  and  since  Stalin,  the  fight  of  the  technocrats,  the  party 
and  the  agents  of  force  for  control  of  the  state. 

Insufficient  attention  to  the  inherent  instability  of  monolithic  political 
systems  is  perhaps  the  gravest  weakness  of  this  book.  Egypt  and  Rome,  China, 
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Persia,  Assyria  —  all  suffered  frequent  turmoil  and  political  upheaval.  Al¬ 
though  these  states  generally  survived  their  internal  disorders  with  greater 
or  less  structural  change,  the  recurrence  and  frequency  of  these  clashes  show's 
that  power  was  not  always  total  and  that  overwhelming  power  is  not  easily 
transmitted.  Indeed,  the  greater  the  density  of  power  the  greater  the  strain 
on  the  mechanisms  of  its  transmission  and  maintenance. 

Another  question  of  some  importance  in  assessing  Wittfogel’s  theory  is  the 
generality  of  the  association  between  high  densities  of  irrigation  agriculture 
and  despotically  organized  states.  Before  the  rise  of  the  Inca,  the  Pacific  low¬ 
lands  of  Peru  contained  rival  units  of  which  we  presently  know  little  except 
that  their  dense  populations  depended  on  irrigation  agriculture,  far  more 
than  the  Inca  themselves.  Other  Empires  such  as  those  of  Gao,  Malle,  Songhai 
and  Sokoto  which  arose  successively  in  the  Western  Sudan  and  which  may 
conform  to  the  Oriental  model  seem  to  have  made  little  use  of  irrigation. 

By  ransacking  history  we  may  perhaps  find  other  instances  to  verify  or  re¬ 
fine  and  extend  the  present  analysis.  But  Professor  Wittfogel  has  not  left  us 
much  history  to  ransack.  By  isolating  this  particular  constellation  of  elements, 
and  generalizing  their  distribution,  Wittfogel  challenges  historians,  archaelo- 
gists  and  social  scientists  to  broaden  their  horizons  by  inter-disciplinary  work 
on  the  development  and  constitution  of  these  ancient  states  as  a  necessary 
guide  to  the  analysis  of  contemporary  world  problems.  Historians  of  the  world 
unite  —  Marxists  and  others. 
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RESEARCH  NOTE 
The  Balance  of  Payments  of  Jamaica 

The  purpose  of  this  research  project  is  to  study  a  number  of  aspects  of  the 
balance  of  payments  of  Jamaica.  Of  primary  concern  will  be  an  attempt  to 
determine  the  interactions  between  domestic  economic  development  in 
Jamaica  and  changes  in  the  balance  of  payments.  That  is,  the  efiFects  of 
economic  development  on  the  balance  of  international  payments  will  be 
considered,  as  will  the  possible  impact  of  changes  in  Jamaica’s  payments 
position  on  the  course  of  domestic  development.  While  primary  attention 
will  be  focused  on  Jamaica,  it  is  hoped  that  the  analysis  will  also  have  re¬ 
levance  for  other  underdeveloped  areas  which  are  seeking  to  raise  tho  levels 
of  their  economies  and  will  thus  make  some  contribution  to  the  growing  body 
of  theory  concerned  with  economic  growth  and  development. 

In  so  far  as  its  balance  of  payments  is  concerned,  the  case  of  Jamaica  is  an 
especially  interesting  one  because  of  the  country’s  colonial  status.  Under  the 
Colonial  Currency  Board  System,  there  is  a  particularly  close  relationship 
between  a  country’s  internal  monetary  circulation  and  the  state  of  its  balance 
of  international  payments.  While  any  country’s  domestic  money  supply  is 
affected  by  changes  in  the  balance  of  payments,  the  relationship  is  especially 
close  in  the  case  of  British  colonial  territories.  Some  of  the  implications  of 
this  relationship  will  be  examined  in  the  study,  especially  in  so  far  as  the 
impact  of  the  colonial  monetary  system  on  economic  development  in  Jamaica 
is  concerned. 

The  study  is  envisaged  as  falling  into  three  general  parts.  The  first  will 
be  relatively  brief  and  will  consist  of  a  general  discussion  of  the  Jamaican 
economy  and  its  most  important  characteristics.  The  purpose  of  this  section 
will  be  to  provide  a  suflBcient  amount  of  background  material  for  later  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  balance  of  payments.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  in  this 
section  to  the  role  of  foreign  trade  in  the  Jamaican  economy.  The  second 
part  will  contain  an  analysis  of  the  past  and  present  international  payments 
balances  of  Jamaica.  To  the  extent  that  available  statistics  permit,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  identify  the  most  significant  trends  of  development  in 
Jamaica’s  international  payments  position  as  it  has  changed  over  the  years. 
The  present  state  of  the  balance  of  payments  and  its  relationship  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  domestic  economic  development  will  also  be  analyzed.  In  the  third 
section  consideration  will  be  directed  toward  possible  future  developments 
in  the  balance  of  payments.  A  number  of  questions  will  be  raised,  of  which 
the  following  are  representative.  Given  certain  assumptions  about  the  rate 
of  domestic  economic  development,  what  are  the  likely  effects  of  rising  levels 
of  economic  activity  on  the  balance  of  international  payments?  Will  expend!- 
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tures  on  imports,  for  example,  tend  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  export 
receipts?  What  can  one  reasonably  expect  about  the  size  of  inflows  of  foreign 
capital  and  the  sources  from  which  such  capital  will  come?  Another  set  of 
questions  will  be  concerned  with  the  terms  of  trade  and  their  importance 
V\^at  will  be  the  implications,  for  example,  of  an  adverse  (or  favourable) 
turn  in  Jamaica’s  terms  of  trade?  Will  the  resulting  changes  in  the  balance 
of  international  payments  have  significant  effects  on  domestic  development? 
Questions  will  also  be  raised  concerning  Jamaica’s  monetary  system,  its 
relationship  to  the  balance  of  payments  and  to  economic  development.  Is  the 
present  system  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  fostering  domestic 
economic  development,  or  would  greater  autonomy  in  the  conduct  of  mone¬ 
tary  affairs  be  more  advantageous  for  Jamaica’s  future?  Is  the  advent  of 
federation  likely  to  bring  with  it  significant  changes  in  the  present  system? 
It  should  be  understood  that  the  questions,  which  have  just  been  stated,  are 
intended  merely  to  be  suggestive  and  should  not  be  regained  as  all-inclusive. 
There  are  many  more  which  have  already  occurred  to  the  author,  and  others 
will  doubtless  suggest  themselves  as  the  study  progresses. 


H.  A.  Peck. 
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The  Population  of  Jamaica.  By  G.  W.  Roberts,  The  Conservation  Foundation, 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1957,  xxii  -j-  356  pp. 

This  is  the  first  of  three  studies  of  population  problems  of  Jamaica  sponsored 
by  the  Conservation  Foundation.  It  is  an  analysis  of  Jamaica’s  demographic 
history  and  prospect.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  a  study  of  attitudes  and  family 
relationships  as  they  bear  on  reproduction;  and  by  a  consideration  of  the 
land  use  patterns  and  resources  of  the  island  in  relation  to  population.  The 
work  is  a  competent  analysis  of  skilfully  marshalled,  often  inadequate  and 
faulty  data. 

Although  the  study  is  primarily  concerned  with  “formal  demography”,  it 
relates  population  to  general  social,  economic  and  political  developments  at 
strategic  points  and  provides,  therefore,  a  case  history  which  will  help  to 
illuminate  the  interrelation  of  demographic  social,  economic  and  political 
phenomena.  Moreover,  the  materials  for  Jamaica  are  made  more  meaningful 
at  a  number  of  points  by  comparison  wiA  other  British  Caribbean  territories 
and  with  other  areas  including  the  United  States. 

Roberts  carefully  traces  the  growth  of  the  population  of  Jamaica.  He  effec¬ 
tively  utilizes  historical  materials,  qualitative  and  quantitative,  to  reconstruct 
the  story  of  Jamaica’s  population  growth  from  the  extermination  of  all  of  its 
indigenous  inhabitants  by  the  Spaniards  who  first  conquered  the  island, 
tlirough  the  period  of  slavery  under  die  early  British  regime,  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  and  post-emancipation  period,  and  the  twentieth  century  to  the  after- 
math  of  the  second  World  War.  The  bountiful  footnotes  and  the  labours  of 
the  author  are  perhaps  both  better  appreciated  when  it  is  noted  that,  al¬ 
though  the  first  comprehensive  census  of  the  island,  in  1844,  was  not  taken 
until  189  years  after  its  capture  by  the  British,  statistics  for  the  white  and 
slave  population  are  presented  and  analyzed  from  1658.  The  distributive 
and  compositional  aspects  of  Jamaica’s  population  are  not  neglected.  Data 
are  presented  by  parishes,  with  urban-rural  differentiation,  and  by  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  population  including  age,  race,  sex,  educational  status  and  occupa¬ 
tion. 

The  components  of  population  change  are  also  examined  in  some  detail. 
Migration  is  analyzed  for  both  external  and  internal  movements.  The  external 
migration  analysis  includes  consideration  of  indenture  immigration  and 
emigration  to  foreign  territories.  Internal  migration  is  considered  by  signifi¬ 
cant  time  periods  in  the  history  of  the  island;  is  presented  by  parish  on  a 
“net  gain  or  loss”  basis  for  each  sex;  and  is  considered  in  the  context  of  in¬ 
creasing  urbanization.  Mortality  trends  are  analyzed  during  the  period  of 
slavery,  emancipation,  the  introduction  of  modem  sanitary  and  medical  ser¬ 
vices  during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  great  expansion  and  increased 
efficacy  of  these  services  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  fertility  analysis  is 
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especially  illuminating  because  it  is  undertaken  against  the  background  of 
“changing  patterns  of  reproduction”  and  the  diversity  of  “family  forms”  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  early  slave  history  of  the  island. 

In  the  execution  of  his  laborious  task  Roberts  displays  considerable  techni¬ 
cal  virtuosity.  Especially  noteworthy  are  his  conjoint  use  of  the  stationary 
population  and  school  enrolment  rates  to  summarize  the  schooling  experience 
of  the  population;  the  use  of  the  stationary  population  and  labour  force  parti¬ 
cipation  rates  to  obtain  labour  force  life  table  functions;  the  use  of  “joint” 
reproduction  rates;  and  his  “minimum”  estimates  of  internal  migration  with 
attention  to  the  magnitude  of  error  introduced  by  mortality  when  using  place 
of  birth  data  for  estimating  migration.  The  technician  will  be  pleased  with 
Chapter  I  and  the  appendices  which  describe  the  data  and  their  limitations 
and  explain  the  adjustments  and  assumptions  necessary  at  a  number  of  points. 

The  volume  is  not  without  controversial  treatment  or  patent  defect.  For 
example,  changes  in  cause  of  death  are  analyzed  without  consideration  of 
the  problems  of  comparability  arising  from  variability  in  diagnosis  and  classi¬ 
fication  (e.g.,  p.  209  ff);  and  some  lesser  errors  of  misstatement  appear 
occasionally  (e.g.,  p.  232,  line  21).  These  are  relatively  minor  matters,  how¬ 
ever,  which,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  volume  is  not  easy  to  read,  should 
not  detract  from  its  general  excellence. 

This  study  is  an  important  addition  to  the  population  literature,  both  as  a 
historical  case  study  of  population  change  and  as  an  example  of  what  Kingsley 
Davis  in  his  Introduction  to  the  volume  refers  to  as  “a  relatively  new  dis¬ 
order”  or  “malady”  affecting  “most  tropical  areas  today”.  The  malady  is  “the 
combination  of  rapid  population  growth  with  widespread  poverty”.  Roberts’ 
projections  of  the  population  of  Jamaica  on  a  “realistic”  basis  indicate  an  in¬ 
crease  of  from  35  per  cent  to  58  per  cent  in  20  years  from  1951  to  1971.  The 
low  projection  assumes  reasonably  decreasing  mortality,  a  moderate  decline 
in  fertility  ( 17  per  cent  in  20  years )  and  a  less  moderate  assumption  of 
emigration  at  a  rate  of  1  per  cent  per  year  for  15  years.  The  higher  projection 
assumes  reasonably  decreasing  mortality  ,  constant  fertility  and  no  emigration. 
Projection  of  Jamaica’s  recent  and  annual  rates  of  growth  would  produce  a 
doubling  of  the  population  every  41  years. 

In  view  of  Jamaica’s  low  level  of  living  and  chronic  unemployment  and 
underemployment,  the  figures  point  in  a  dramatic  way  to  the  desperate 
problems  which  lie  ahead,  unless  means  are  found,  and  quickly  found,  either 
to  arrest  the  rate  of  population  grow’th  or  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  increase 
in  productivity  or  some  combination  of  both.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Roberts  has, 
for  a  small  island,  set  the  stage  to  depict  a  drama  affecting  the  destiny  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  the  less  developed  areas  and  of  great  con¬ 
cern  to  the  entire  world. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  study,  and  the  two  additional  volumes  to  follow, 
will  have  suitable  sequels  in  the  coming  years,  to  document  what  will  be 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  portentous  episodes  in  the  history  of  man. 

University  of  Chicago.  Philip  M.  Hauser, 
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Britain,  Commonwealth  and  Empire,  1901-1955.  By  Paul  Knaplund.  Hatnish 
Hamilton  Ltd.,  London,  1956,  xii  +  541  pp.  35s. 

Professor  Knaplund  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  respected  historians  of 
the  British  Empire  in  America  today,  and  it  is  appropriate  that  he  should 
follow  up  his  general  book  on  the  British  Empire  from  1815  to  1939  with  a 
more  specific  volume  on  the  period  1901  to  1955.  Clearly  and  in  considerable 
detail  he  sets  forth  the  story  of  a  turbulent  period  in  the  history  of  England 
f,  and  her  Empire.  He  describes  how  British  imperial  policy  changed,  how  the 
i|  Commonwealth  evolved,  how  self-government  arose  in  the  African  and 

’  Asiatic  colonies,  and  how  two  world  wars  and  a  critical  economic  depression 

affected  England,  the  independent  Empire  (Commonwealth),  and  the  de¬ 
pendent  Empire. 

Professor  Knaplund’s  main  thesis  is  that  the  Commonwealth  and  British 
dependencies  “were  profoundly  influenced  by  actions  and  policies  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Government”  (p.  xi),  specifically  by  the  development  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  democracy  in  England,  and  this  decreased  the 
differences  between  her  and  her  daughter  nations  across  the  seas.  Thus  their 
attainment  of  an  equal  status  with  the  mother  country  was  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  British  institutions  being  transplanted  to  colonies  which  owed 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  Indeed,  he  feels  that  the  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  marks  the  fulfilment  of  an  historic  mission. 

This  volume  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  political  and  economic  develop¬ 
ments.  Social  developments  receive  some  attention,  and  intellectual  and 
cultural  none  at  all.  Much  to  his  credit  is  his  consistent  success  in  tying  to- 
1  gether  the  march  of  events  in  Great  Britain  with  those  in  the  various  parts 

\  of  the  Empire.  Professor  Knaplund  feels  much  more  strongly  than  some 

scholars,  for  example  Professor  C.  E.  Carrington,  that  the  motive  force  in 
5  Empire  development  lay  in  England,  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  rather  than 
'  in  the  periphery.  For  this  reason  Professor  Knaplund  gives  special  attention 
j  in  the  book  to  England’s  internal  history. 

I  Professor  Knaplund’s  treatment  of  South  Africa  is  particularly  good, 
especially  his  delineation  of  the  apartheid  policy.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
he  makes  Dr.  Malan  too  much  a  supporter  of  the  Commonwealth.  Specialists 
on  sections  of  the  British  Empire  may  differ  with  Professor  Knaplund’s  selec¬ 
tion  and  emphasis  of  material;  but  that  is  inevitable.  I  would  prefer,  for 
example,  a  deeper  treatment  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  after  1930,  and 
question  some  of  the  close  parallels  he  draws  between  the  two  countries. 
However,  he  shows  clearly  and  very  effectively  how  and  why  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  were  emancipated  from  the  financial  control  of  Great  Britain  following 
the  second  World  War,  and  he  also  indicates  their  fundamentally  altered 
international  position.  I  would  have  liked  more  comment  on  the  importance 
of  the  campaign  to  amend  the  Australian  constitution  in  1951  by  making 
possible  legislation  outlawing  the  Communist  party,  and  how  it  was  defeated 
by  a  very  narrow  margin  in.  a  popular  referendum.  He  might  also  have  written 
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more  on  the  various  attempts  Australia  has  made  recently  to  expand  her  [ 
power  potential,  such  as  the  Snowy  River  project  in  the  south-eastern  section.  ‘ 
However,  we  owe  profound  thanks  to  Professor  Knaplund  for  writing  this  h 
book.  The  subject  matter  is  complex  and  complicated,  and  we  have  been  led  ^ 
with  the  confident  hand  of  an  assured  and  mature  scholar.  The  dependent 
Empire  is  given  sound  and  extensive  treatment,  and  in  the  light  of  recent  k 
events  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  Africa,  Professor  Knaplund’s  account  has  ■ 
provided  a  very  useful  background.  More  important,  he  has  given  us  a  fresh  j 
treatment  of  the  entire  material  on  the  Empire  and  Commonwealth,  which  L 
is  no  mean  achievement.  I 

Rutgers,  the  State  University  Samuel  Clyde  McCulloch, 

of  New  Jersey. 

The  Breakdown  of  Nations.  By  Leopold  Kohr.  Rinehart,  New  York,  1957,  [ 

244  p.  $6.00.  i 

First  readers  of  Stephen  Leacock,  Northcote  Parkinson,  Bertrand  Russell,  I 
or  Bernard  Shaw  are  often  struck  by  the  absurdity  of  the  picture  these  authors 
paint  of  the  world.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  Leopold  Kohr  in  a  new  I 
book  bearing  the  Spenglerian  title  The  Breakdown  of  Nations.  Moreover,  the  ? 
impression  of  absurdity  is  heightened  by  the  author’s  consistent  use  of  an  un-  j 
serious  style.  In  an  age  that  all  too  readily  confuses  satire  with  fun-making,  [ 
this  gives  the  idea  that  he  speaks  of  unserious  things.  But  once  you  have  | 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  ways,  the  impression  will  slowly  prevail  upon  j 
you  that  it  is  less  the  author’s  picture  of  the  world  that  is  absurd  than  the 
world  of  man  that  he  depicts.  What  at  first  sight  seemed  an  exercise  in  wreck-  \ 
ing,  ends  actually  in  the  formulation  of  a  charmingly  presented  and  yet  tightly 
argued  and  highly  provocative  new  social  philosophy. 

'The  central  theme  of  the  book  is  the  idea  that  the  chief  cause  of  social 
problems  is  not  bad  ideology,  education,  economic  system,  evil  leadership,  > 
or  Marx’s  famous  mode  of  production,  but  the  size  of  society.  At  “critical  | 
size”,  a  term  used  in  analogy  to  the  principle  underlying  atomic  fission,  states  | 
will  make  wars  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  capitalist  or  socialist,  aggres¬ 
sive  or  peace-loving.  Pointing  to  India  as  an  example,  Kohr  shows  that  her 
acquisition  of  “critical  size”  as  a  result  of  her  liberation  turned  gentle  Nehru 
into  as  lusty  an  aggressor  as  vicious  Hitler.  In  a  single  year,  he  invaded 
Hyderabad  and  Kashmir,  following  it  up  by  overthrowing  the  Government 
of  Nepal,  pushing  out  the  French,  threatening  the  Portuguese  through  hymn¬ 
singing  processions,  and  talking  about  Pakistan  as  the  Nazis  talked  about 
Poland.  And  as  wars,  so  most  other  social  problems,  from  traffic  accidents  to 
mass  atrocities,  intellectual  decay,  or  the  philosophy  of  individualism,  are 
shown,  at  the  hand  of  an  array  of  data  and  highly  entertaining  juxtapositions,  1 
as  a  function  of  social  size  rather  than  of  the  mode  of  production  or  other  , 
primary  causes  used  in  historic  interpretation. 
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This  being  the  case,  the  author  proposes  solutions  diametrically  opposite 
to  those  now  fashionable.  The  nations  of  the  world,  he  says,  must  not  be 
united  but  split  up;  their  size  reduced  to  sub-critical  dimensions  where 
problems  are  solved  by  the  reduction  of  their  magnitude.  Unification,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  fails  to  offer  a  solution;  making  social  units  still  larger, 
it  magnifies  the  one  problem  man  cannot  handle  in  his  limited  stature;  the 
problem  of  excessive  size.  His  ideal  world  is  therefore  not  a  united  world 
but,  along  lines  envisioned  by  Aristotle  and  Saint  Augustine,  a  world  of  small 
states. 

The  main  interest  for  economists  lies  in  Chapter  8  of  the  book  in  which  the 
author,  himself  an  economist,  applies  his  general  theory  to  a  number  of 
specific  economic  problems  such  as  declining  living  standards,  economic 
unification,  and  business  cycles.  As  in  the  case  of  his  general  propositions,  it 
is  irrelevant  whether  one  does  or  does  not  agree  with  him.  The  point  is  that 
he  throws  new  light  on  old  things.  Explaining  the  apparent  paradox  of  de¬ 
clining  luxury  consumption  experienced  by  most  of  us  in  the  midst  of  rising 
output  and  productivity,  he  formulates  a  sort  of  Malthusian  doctrine  of  living 
standards.  As  societies  exceed  a  certain  (critical)  size  —  size  being  measured 
by  population,  density,  velocity  of  movement,  technological  advance,  and 
administrative  integration  —  the  social  apparatus  needed  to  keep  it  function¬ 
ing  begins  to  grow  at  a  faster  rate  than  economic  output,  so  that  an  increas¬ 
ingly  smaller  proportion  of  the  national  product  can  be  diverted  for  personal 
luxury  consumption,  while  a  disproportionately  larger  must  be  consumed  for 
social  maintenance.  As  a  result,  living  standards  can  rise  only  so  long  as  social 
size  is  kept  to  sub-critical  dimensions. 

While  his  living  standard  analysis,  supported  by  numerous  historic  data 
and  philosophic  propositions,  makes  for  paradoxical  and  fascinating  reading, 
Kohr’s  main  economic  contribution  is  a  new  business  cycle  theory  which,  like 
most  things  in  this  remarkable  volume,  is  developed  philosophically  rather 
than  politically,  economically,  or  mathematically.  He  separates  business  cycles, 
which  are  due  to  capitalism  but  which  he  regards  as  not  more  of  a  problem 
than  breathing  is  to  a  man,  from  size  cycles  which,  in  contrast  to  business 
cycles,  take  their  amplitude  not  from  the  economic  system  but  from  the  size 
of  the  economic  unit  through  which  they  transmit  themselves.  And  it  is  size 
cycles  rather  than  business  cycles  which  constitute  the  problem  of  our  time, 
the  more  so  as  they  affect  a  socialist  system  as  much  as  a  capitalist  system, 
as  Kohr  shows  by  analyzing  the  nature  of  Russian  economic  fluctuations. 
Whether  Keynsian  or  Marxian,  controls  are  therefore  useful  only  in  smaller 
societies  —  where  thfey  are  not  really  needed.  In  larger  societies  they  are  in¬ 
effective,  since  their  central  difficulty  is  precisely  the  fact  that  they  have  out¬ 
grown  all  human  control. 

Like  Henry  C.  Simons  in  his  Economic  Policy  for  a  Free  Society,  Kohr 
therefore  comes  to  the  conclusion,  also  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  that 
the  world’s  ills  must  be  solved  not  through  further  unification  but  through 
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the  breakdown  of  its  overgrown  blocks.  Had  he  finished  the  book  at  a  later  | 
date,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  used  an  unexpected  witness  in  support  of  i 
his  theory  of  small  economic  entities  —  Nikita  Khrushchev.  Having  cultivated 
the  ideal  of  “One  State  —  One  Factory”  for  more  than  thirty  years,  the  Russian  I 
leader  surprised  the  world  not  a  little  when  he  suddenly  proposed  the  re-  * 
volutionary  breakdown  of  the  Soviet  monolith  into  no  fewer  than  105  semi-  i 
autonomous  economic  regions  —  at  the  very  moment  when  the  rest  of  Europe,  i 
not  having  gone  through  the  experience  of  Russia,  signed  an  agreement  for  * 
the  establishment  of  an  economic  union. 

Satire  and  lightness  of  style  notwithstanding,  Kohr  has  formulated,  with  his  \ 
living  standard  analysis,  his  business  cycle  theory,  and  his  size  interpretation  ; 
of  history,  a  set  of  theories  which  economists  would  be  unwise  to  dismiss. 
After  one  has  read  the  book,  one  may  not  be  convinced.  But  there  is  little  in 
the  social  universe  that  will  not  look  a  little  diflFerent  from  what  it  seemed  [ 
before.  As  Boulding  would  say,  Kohr  has  produced  a  new  “image”.  There  I 
have  been  quite  a  few  of  late  who  have  warned  against  the  consequence  of  f 
growing  social  size.  Rut  never  before  has  the  condition  been  given  this  central  | 
position  in  social  analysis,  and  been  brought  to  the  surface  with  such  pre¬ 
cision  and  humour. 

University  of  Puerto  Rico.  Pami  Hernandez. 

Los  Monumentos  Arquitectonicos  de  la  Espanola  con  una  Introduccidn  a 
America.  By  Edwin  Walter  Palm.  Publicaciones  de  la  Universidad  de  Santo 
Domingo,  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Republica  Dominicana,  1955,  Tomo  I  xxxii  -f  209 
pp.  Tomo  II  217  pp.  * 

Santo  Domingo  was  the  first  important  European  settlement  in  the  New  1 
World.  Its  present  capital  is  the  oldest  example  in  our  hemisphere  of  a  town 
exhibiting  a  grid  pattern  plan.  It  can  boast  possession  of  the  oldest  University, 
the  first  Naval  Arsenal.  It  had  three  stone-built  churches  before  1520.  Soon  j 

afterwards  the  construction  of  a  substantial  cathedral  was  begun,  to  take  ■; 

the  place  of  a  rather  poor  provisional  building.  At  the  same  time  Diego  Col6n  ' 
started  erecting  the  vice-royal  palace.  Of  every  type  of  religious  and  secular 
architecture,  convents,  private  houses,  fortifications,  the  former  Hispaniola 
has  preserved  prototypes. 

For  us  in  the  British  West  Indies  the  study  of  these  buildings  and  con¬ 
structions  has  a  two-fold  interest:  they  concern  us  as  historical  documents 
and  they  have  at  the  same  time  a  great  aesthetic  significance.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Palm’s  volumes  will  be  regarded  for  a  long  time  to  come  as  the  standard 
work  giving  the  most  complete  and  critical  answers  to  historical  questions, 
and  will  also  make  us  look  with  nostalgic  and  envious  eyes  at  the  numerous 
excellent  illustrations  putting  before  us  the  Latin  sense  for  decorum  and  de¬ 
coration,  for  poise  and  ornament.  > 

To  write  his  two  volumes  the  author  had  to  combine  the  gifts  of  the 
archaeologist,  tlie  archivist,  the  historian  and  the  writer.  Mr.  Palm  has  all  these  j 
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gifts.  He  seems  to  know  every  stone  and  the  significance  of  every  stone,  he 
has  critically  worked  through  documents  and  written  sources,  and  he  knows 
how  to  place  his  findings  against  a  horizon  that  embraces  Byzantium,  Nortli 
Germany  and  the  Arabs,  besides  showing  familiarity  with  Latin  countries: 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Italy, 

The  full  title  of  the  work  is  “The  Architectural  Monuments  of  Hispaniola 
with  an  Introduction  to  America”.  It  is  this  introduction  many  readers  will 
f  find  most  fascinating.  In  it  the  author  shows  how  the  New  World  was  seen, 

,  assimilated  and  finally  shaped  by  Europeans  bringing  to  their  task  a  known  set 
I  of  feelings,  attitudes  and,  above  all,  symbols  that  were  as  much  the  expression 
I  of  these  psychological  factors  as  instruments  for  conquering  a  new  reality.  Mr. 
Palm  is  obviously  indebted  to  Huizinga  whom  he  quotes;  when  he  speaks 
of  the  decentralized  arabic  space  conception  I  am  also  reminded  of  Spengler, 
who  is  not  referred  to.  I  mention  these  two  names  merely  to  trace  Palm’s 
modernistic  idealism  in  historical  interpretation. 

If  I  may  voice  one  regret,  it  is  that  this  high  plane  of  interpretation  is  not 
maintained  throughout  the  work,  which  in  its  main  parts  exhibits  above  all 
the  virtues  of  well-ordered  thoroughness  and  reliability  in  the  presentation 
of  detail. 

The  two  volumes  are  beautifully  printed  and  well  produced.  Their 
bibliographical  lists  and  indices  are  assets  in  themselves.  There  are  more  than 
200  excellent  photographs  and  plans.  Some  of  the  best  illustrations  have  been 
contributed  by  the  author’s  wife.  One  misses  perhaps  a  modem  historical 
map  of  the  island  and  of  the  town  of  Ciudad  Trujillo. 

Mr.  Palm’s  work  is  not  only  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
architecture  in  the  New  World  but  indeed  an  historical  “Introduction  to 
I  America”. 

University  College  M.  Sandmann. 

:  of  the  West  Indies. 
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FOREWORD 


I  By 

I  David  Edwards 

This  study  developed  as  part  of  a  scheme  for  research  into  the  economics  of 
small-scale  farming  in  Jamaica,  which  was  started  in  1954  under  my  direction. 
The  objective  of  the  scheme  was,  “to  obtain  as  full  an  understanding  as  possible 
of  the  determinants  in  Jamaica  of: 

(a)  the  value  and  composition  of  the  output  of  farms; 

(b)  the  combination  of  factors  used  in  farm  production  and  their  costs  and 
rewards;  and, 

(c)  possible  and  feasible  changes  in  (a)  and  (b)  in  the  future”. 

Funds  were  provided  for  the  work  by  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
Organization,  through  the  Colonial  Economic  Research  Committee,  and  by  the 
Government  of  Jamaica. 

It  was  apparent  that  supplementary  studies  on  the  sample  of  farms  covered 
would  be  very  valuable.  To  this  end  studies  of  health  and  nutrition,  and  of  the 
financing  of  the  farming  operations  were  undertaken.  Mr.  McMorris,  of  the 
i  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Lands  (Jamaica)  worked  on  the  latter  topic.  He  has 
produced  a  report  which  gives  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  way  in  which  the 
operations  of  these  farms  were  financed.  It  also  has  great  value  in  that  it  reveals 
the  nature  of  the  obstacles  to  borrowing  which  has  very  important  implications 
for  one  of  the  central  problems  of  the  main  study — capital  investment. 

The  study  had  to  be  undertaken  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  main  project. 
As  a  result  the  operations  of  lending  institutions  received  far  less  attention  than 
did  the  pattern  of  farm  financing.  Thus  no  examination  was  made  of  the  efficiency 
I  of  different  branches  of  a  given  institution  nor  of  the  causes  of  such  differences, 
problems  which  undoubtedly  deserve  study.  But  the  claims  made  by  the  author 
I  for  the  study  of  institutions,  err  on  the  side  of  too  great  modesty,  for  some  very 
i  interesting  points  emerge,  such  as  the  relative  costs  of  administering  loans  by 
the  different  methods  employed. 

One  of  Mr.  McMorris’  main  contributions  has  been  to  draw  attention  to  the 
gap  between  the  demand  side  for  loans  (what  farmers  want)  and  the  supply  side 
.  (what  the  agencies  offer),  which  was  the  main  reason  why  comparatively  little 
I  borrowing  took  place.  This  gap  is  now  recognized  in  Jamaica.  It  could  hardly 
be  ignored  because  the  Farm  Development  Scheme  was  in  fact  held  up  because 
I  many  farmers  refused  to  make  use  of  the  loan  provisions  which  are  an  integral 
I  part  of  the  scheme.  As  a  result  of  this  recognition,  an  educational  drive  has  been 
'  undertaken  to  persuade  farmers  to  take  loans.  One  wonders  if  it  should  not  be 
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accompanied  by  an  attempt  to  reconsider  the  loan  provisions  with  a  view  to 
modifying  them,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  in  the  direction  of  what  the  farmers  find 
acceptable.  1 

It  would  seem  worthwhile  considering  the  suggestion  that  wider  use  could  be 
made  of  short-term,  general  purpose  loans  against  the  security  of  a  crop  like 
bananas,  which  is  grown  by  thousands  of  small  farmers.  Most  of  the  crop  finds 
its  most  profitable  outlet  in  the  export  market,  so  its  sale  is  closely  controlled; 
in  fact  all  the  bananas  sold  for  export  are  bought  by  one  body.  This  would 
allow  repayment  of  the  loan  and  payment  of  interest  to  be  made  by  deductions 
from  money  due  to  growers  from  sales  of  bananas.  Further,  the  crop  is  auto- 
matically  insured  against  storm  damage  and  a  fall  in  price.  The  only  real  prob¬ 
lems  seem  to  be  the  checking  of  the  banana  cultivations  to  see  that  they  represent 
adequate  security  in  terms  of  expected  production  of  export  fruit,  and  the  need 
to  ensure  that  borrowers  continue  to  sell  their  bananas  in  their  own  names.  But 
neither  of  these  seems  to  be  insuperable. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  relevance  to  policy  formulation  which  emerge 
and  are  worthy  of  attention,  but  I  will  select  only  two,  both  of  topical  concern. 
Given  that  grants  to  small  farmers  seem  necessary  for  certain  purposes  under 
Jamaican  conditions,  is  there  not  a  danger  that  when  the  payment  of  the  subsidy 
ceases  very  little  or  no  new  investment  of  the  type  subsidized  will  be  undertaken, 
and  further  that  the  old  work  will  be  allowed  to  decay?  There  is  another  and 
more  intangible  effect  besides  the  waste  of  resources  which  is  also  important: 
the  farmers  may  be  encouraged  to  feel  dependent  on  the  Government.  Thought 
needs  to  be  given  to  the  ways  in  which  this  risk  may  be  minimized. 

Again,  very  close  supervision  of  loan  expenditure  is  no  doubt  necessary  at 
present.  But  if  the  educational  effect  of  such  activity  is  satisfactory,  surely  one 
can  expect  that  most  of  the  farmers  will  eventually  be  able  to  spend  their  loans 
with  far  less  (costly)  supervision.  If  this  argument  is  sound  then  the  close 
supervision  which  finds  so  much  favour  at  present  must  be  thought  of  as  a 
temporary  expedient. 

But  whatever  its  implications  for  administrators  the  study  is  particularly  wel¬ 
come  because  it  helps  in  the  understanding  of  an  important  aspect  of  the  small 
farm  sector  of  the  Jamaican  economy.  It  also  provides  a  sound  basis  for  further 
and  much  needed  research  in  Jamaica  and  other  territories  in  the  British  Caribbean.  | 


Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research, 
University  College  of  the  West  Indies. 
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SMALL-FARM  FINANCING  IN  JAMAICA 
PREFACE 

This  study  of  the  financing  of  capital  requirements  by  selected  groups  of  small 
farmers  in  Jamaica  is  supplementary  to,  and  was  undertaken  in  conjunction  with, 
a  much  wider  investigation  into  the  economics  of  small-scale  farming  in  Jamaica 
conducted  by  D.  T.  Edwards.  It  is  intended  to  provide  a  more  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  important  aspect  of  small-scale  farming  than  could  be  undertaken 
in  the  main  study. 

Although  this  study  is  presented  independently  there  are  a  number  of  important 
aspects  of  the  subject  which  are  treated  in  detail  in  the  main  study  and  therefore 
receive  only  passing  reference  here.  These  cover  principally  such  topics  as  the 
organization  of  capital  resources,  the  value  of  production,  and  farm  income. 

At  the  same  time  the  very  close  association  has  made  possible  the  inclusion 
in  this  study  of  a  wide  range  of  material  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
available,  and  has  brought  to  the  assessment  of  qualitative  material  a  high  degree 
of  familiarity  with  the  social  and  economic  environment  of  the  farmers  involved. 

The  author  was  seconded  to  the  project  in  March,  1954  to  undertake  the  study 
and,  in  addition,  to  understudy  the  research  worker  and  assist  with  the  main  study 
by  providing  liaison  with  Government  and  semi-Govemment  departments  and 
helping  with  the  field  work. 

The  author  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  D.  T.  Edwards  whose  criticisms 
and  suggestions  did  much  to  influence  the  approach  adopted  in  the  study  and 
whose  interest  and  encouragement  were  most  helpful  in  bringing  the  work  to  a 
conclusion.  He  has  also  very  kindly  written  a  foreword. 

The  study  has  been  under  the  administrative  control  of  the  Institute  of  Social 
and  Economic  Research  of  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies  and  advice 
on  the  planning  and  conduct  of  the  field  investigations  has  been  provided  by  an 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Research  Scheme,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Director  of  the  Institute. 

In  the  final  stages  a  number  of  persons,  including  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  were  kind  enough  to  read  through  and  comment  on  the  study  and 
the  author  wishes  to  thank  them  for  the  many  helpful  criticisms  and  suggestions 
offered.  In  this  connection,  special  mention  must  be  made  of  Professor  E.  F.  Nash 
of  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  and  Professor  Arthur  R.  Bums 
of  Columbia  University. 

A  great  deal  of  the  field  work  was  undertaken  by  Messrs.  V.  E.  Anderson  and 
A.  L.  Robinson,  Senior  Branch  Organizers  of  the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society, 
and  the  quality  of  the  information  collected  must  be  attributed  in  great  measure 


to  the  energy  and  ability  of  these  officers  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
able  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  farmers  who  provided  the  information. 


Funds  for  the  study  were  provided  by  the  Government  of  Jamaica.  Thanks 
are  due  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Lands  for  their  wholehearted  co¬ 
operation  in  making  the  study  possible,  and  the  Director  and  staff  of  the  Institute 
of  Social  and  Economic  Research  for  their  encouragement  and  the  facilities  pro¬ 
vided.  Mrs.  Manning  Carley  has  been  most  helpful  in  preparing  the  study  for 
publication. 

Finally,  the  author  wishes  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  material  has  been  used  and  for  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  study. 


May,  1957. 


C.S.M. 
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CHAPTER  I 


Introduction 

Purpose  of  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  (a)  to  investigate  the  means  adopted  by  selected 
groups  of  small  farmers  in  Jamaica  for  meeting  their  requirements  of  capital, 
and  to  obtain  some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  these  requirements  are  met 
by  available  facilities;  and  (b)  to  compare  the  operations  of  the  main  formal 
institutions  supplying  credit  to  these  farmers,  viz-  People’s  Co-operative  Banks, 
the  Yallahs  Valley  Land  Authority,  and  the  Mid-Clarendon  Development  Co¬ 
operative  Ltd.,  the  last  two  of  which  were  recently  set  up  in  special  development 
I  areas. 

I  Basic  Principles 

The  farmers  enumerated  in  this  study  belong  to  that  section  of  the  farming 
community  whose  main  characteristics  are  small-scale  operations  and  a  relatively 
low  level  of  capital  investment  in  relation  to  land  and  labour.  The 
scale  of  operations  of  any  business  enterprise  as  welt  as  the  manner 
in  which  the  use  of  productive  resources  is  organized  will  depend  primarily  on 
,the  amounts  of  the  factors  of  production  available  and  such  considerations  as 
managerial  and  technical  skills  and  the  existence  of  accessible  markets.  The 
small  farmer,  in  addition,  is  faced  with  the  fact  that  under  normal  circumstances 
I  there  are  definite  limits  to  increases  in  the  returns,  in  terms  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction,  that  can  be  expected  from  the  application  of  additional  units  of  other 
factors  of  production  to  relatively  small  quantities  of  land. 

I  Productive  resources,  or  the  means  to  acquire  control  of  such  resources  (capital), 
may  be  acquired  through  savings  or  gifts  (including  inheritance),  both  of  which 
have  played  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  all  types  of  business  enter- 
'  prise.  There  is,  however,  another  source  of  capital  (productive  resources)  which 
Ihas  made  a  considerable  contribution  to  the  development  of  modern  economic 
activity,  i.e.  the  use  of  credit  which  provides  businessmen  with  the  temporary 
control  of  productive  resources.  The  use  of  credit  is  made  possible  (for  those 
able  to  make  use  of  such  facilities)  by  institutions  which  mobilize  savings  and 
allocate  them  between  various  productive  uses.  This  capital  is  allocated  in  an 
ftptimum  way  when  the  marginal  return,  i.e.  the  increase  in  value  resulting  from 

She  application  of  one  additional  unit  of  new  capital,  is  the  same  for  all  uses, 
ind  no  marginal  readjustment  of  the  allocation  could  be  expected  to  result  in  a 
tict  increase  in  the  value  of  the  total  output. 
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Farming  is  as  much  a  business  as  any  form  of  commercial  or  industrial 
enterprise,  and  under  normal  circumstances  farmers  will  require  credit  to  main¬ 
tain  or  expand  their  operations  once  they  have  got  beyond  the  level  of  subsistence 
farming,  as  other  sources  in  the  short  term  will  usually  be  inadequate  for  such  : 
purposes.  However,  there  are  differences  arising  out  of  peculiarities  in  the  I 
organization  and  operation  of  agricultural  enterprises  which  have  encouraged  the 
development  of  specialized  institutions  to  provide  credit  for  this  industry.  These 
differences  are  mainly  bound  up  with  the  fixed  supply  and  location  of  land — the 
fact  that  it  is  not  homogeneous  and  that  the  industry  is  subject  to  such  unpre¬ 
dictable  factors  as  weather,  drought  and  pests.  Again,  many  productive  pro¬ 
cesses  take  a  relatively  long  time  to  come  to  fruition  and  once  started  cannot 
readily  be  modified.  Many  products  are  perishable  and  cannot  be  stored  for 
long  periods.  The  overall  effect  of  these  conditions  is  to  increase  the  difficulties 
of  assessing  risk  and  uncertainty,  important  elements  in  the  cost  of  credit.  Never¬ 
theless  the  role  of  credit  in  agriculture  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  in  other 
industries,  and  the  same  basic  considerations  should  apply  in  the  allocation  of 
capital  between  agriculture  and  other  industries  as  well  as  to  various  uses  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  (20).“ 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  farmer  credit  would  only  be  applied  where  there 
was  reasonable  assurance  of  an  increase  in  net  returns  as  a  result  of  such  use, 
and  the  availability  of  credit  should  not  in  itself  lead  to  undertakings  previously 
considered  unwarranted.  Thus  not  all  the  financial  needs  of  farmers  can  be 
regarded  as  suitable  objects  for  credit  though  it  is  often  difficult  to  make  a  clear 
distinction,  esj5ecially  where  small  farmers  are  concerned. 

In  planning  this  study  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  therefore  been  devoted  to 
the  purpose,  source  and  conditions  of  the  loans  used  by  the  farmers  enumerated. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  reliable  assessments  of  the  results 
of  such  loan  use.  However,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  basis  on 
which  farmers  plan  their  loan  requirements  and  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of 
loans  is  influenced  by  such  factors  as  the  expected  returns  from  such  investments, 
knowledge  of  sources  and  the  availability  of  funds. 

Outline  of  Study 

At  the  beginning  of  the  study  a  review  is  made  of  the  literature  dealing  with 
the  financing  of  agricultural  credit  in  Jamaica,  particularly  as  it  affects  small 
farms.  There  is  little  published  literature  on  this  subject. 

The  review  of  literature  is  followed  by  a  section  on  methodology  giving  an 
account  of  the  method  of  approach  adopted  in  the  study,  the  basis  of  selectior 
of  the  areas  and  the  farms  covered  within  the  areas,  as  well  as  the  types  of 
information  collected  and  the  manner  in  which  the  collection  was  organized.  The 
treatment  has  been  brief  as  these  aspects  are  dealt  with  in  the  main  study. 

aThere  is  a  possible  exception  to  this  basis  of  capital  allocation  in  the  field  of  Governmen: 
expenditure  where  the  costs  and  returns  to  be  assessed  are  “social”  as  well  as  “economic”! 
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Next  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  the  island’s  economy  and  the  place  of 
small  farms  in  the  pattern  of  agriculture  are  indicated,  and  a  brief  description 
given  of  the  nine  areas  from  which  the  farms  covered  in  the  study  were  selected. 

These  sections  introduce  the  main  theme  of  the  study,  which  is  an  examination 
of  the  capital  needs  of  small  farmers  and  the  main  sources  from  which  these  are 
met.  This  is  based  on  the  analysis  of  information  collected  on  the  source  of 
funds  utilized  by  eighty-six  farmers  in  nine  selected  areas,  and  on  information 
supplied  by  the  main  agencies  administering  loans  and  subsidies.  A  detailed 
examination  is  made  of  loans  and  subsidies  obtained  by  these  farmers  over  the 
previous  ten  years,  as  well  as  cash  held  at  a  particular  time.  In  addition  an 
assessment  is  made  of  the  value  of  capital  assets  on  these  farms. 

To  complete  the  analysis  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  assess  the  degree  of 
awareness  of  the  farmers  of  the  various  sources  of  assistance  available  to  them, 
and  their  attitudes  towards  the  use  of  such  assistance.  The  main  factors  influ¬ 
encing  these  attitudes,  in  particular  the  basis  on  which  needs  are  assessed,  the 
considered  adequacy  of  facilities  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  loans  are 
provided,  are  indicated. 

Three  of  the  areas  included  in  the  study  fall  within  the  special  areas  covered 
by  the  recently  established  Mid-Clarendon  Development  Co-operative  Ltd.  and 
the  Yallahs  Valley  Land  Authority.  Some  of  the  principles  adopted  by  these 
agencies  differ  significantly  from  those  of  the  much  older  People’s  Co-operative 
Banks  which  cover  the  whole  island.  A  comparison  of  the  loan  operations  of 
these  three  institutions  has  therefore  been  included  in  the  study. 

Finally,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  study  are  summarized  and  the  impli¬ 
cations  for  the  development  of  small  farming  discussed. 

Review  of  Literature  on  the  Financing  of 
Agriculture  in  Jamaica. 

The  importance  of  special  credit  facilities  for  farmers  has  long  been  recognized 
in  Jamaica.  One  of  the  earliest  banking  institutions  to  be  established  in  the 
island  was  a  Planters’  Bank,  and  it  is  almost  fifty  years  since  People’s  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Banks  were  set  up  to  cater  for  the  special  needs  of  the  growing  class  of 
small  farmers.  However,  the  available  literature  on  agricultural  credit  has  been 
very  small,  though  much  useful  and  interesting  information  exists  in  unpublished 
form,  mainly  in  Government  departmental  files  and  reports. 

The  published  literature,  and  in  particular  that  relating  to  small  farms,  can 
be  grouped  into  three  main  categories.  First  of  all  there  are  the  reports  of  field 
surveys  giving  information  on  such  aspects  as  indebtedness,  sources  of  credit 
and  forms  of  tenure.  These  would  include  the  agricultural  section  of  the  1943 
Census  Report  (9)  and  credit  surveys  recently  carried  out  in  the  Yallahs  Valley 
(23)  and  Christiana  (7)  Land  Improvement  Areas.  The  second  group  consists 
of  broad  surveys  utilizing  available  material  and  designed  mainly  as  a  basis  for 
Government  policy  decisions  and  the  planning  of  rehabilitation  and  development 
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schemes.  The  most  important  of  this  group  include  the  agricultural  section  of  the 
Report  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commission,  1938  (21),  the  Agricultural  Policy 
Committee  Report  of  1945  (15),  the  agricultural  credit  section  of  the  Report 
by  the  International  Bank  on  the  Economic  Development  of  Jamaica,  1952  (13), 
and  the  Report  to  the  Government  of  Jamaica  on  Agricultural  Credit  by  K.  J. 
Caverhill,  F.A.O.  Agricultural  Credit  expert  (5).  The  third  group  would  include 
Annual  Reports  of  departments  and  organizations  administering  agricultural 
credit,  e.g.  the  Agricultural  Loan  Societies  Board  (2),  Yallahs  Valley  (22)  and 
Christiana  Area  (7)  Land  Authorities,  Co-operative  Department  (^),  Agricul¬ 
tural  Development  Corporation  (1)  building  societies  and  commercial  banks. 

The  Census  Report  of  1943  (9)  provides  useful  information  on  mortgage 
debt,  i.e.  that  part  of  debt  secured  by  mortgage,  and  protected  by  various  legal 
instruments.  Unfortunately,  there  are  only  total  figures  for  amount  of  debt, 
acreage  and  number  of  farmers  involved.  There  is  no  breakdown  of  these 
figures  for  different  size  groups  of  farms  as  with  other  agricultural  statistics,* 
and  no  attempt  is  made  to  assess  other  forms  of  indebtedness  which,  for  the 
majority  of  small  farmers,  could  be  quite  considerable. 

The  survey  carried  out  by  the  Yallahs  Valley  Land  Authority  in  1952  (23), 
though  mainly  concerned  with  credit,  provides  information  on  a  number  of 
related  aspects.  There  is  useful  information  on  indebtedness,  sources  of  farm 
credit,  forms  of  tenure,  sizes  of  farms  and  farm  families,  family  labour,  market¬ 
ing  and  the  operations  of  the  People’s  Co-operative  Banks  in  the  area. 

The  results  of  the  survey  show  that  out  of  about  3,000  farmers  1,400  or  47 
per  cent  depended  on  “shop  credit”  i.e.  the  supply  of  goods  on  short-term  credit 
by  the  local  grocer  was  the  main  or  only  source  of  credit.  About  15  per  cent 
obtained  credit  mainly  from  People’s  Co-operative  Banks,  about  5  per  cent  main¬ 
ly  from  produce  dealers  and  about  25  per  cent  from  “other  sources”,  including 
commercial  banks,  relatives  and  private  individuals.  About  33  per  cent  reported 
no  credit  during  1951,  although  it  was  considered  that  this  was  unlikely  to  be 
correct  in  many  cases.  The  percentages  total  more  than  100,  as  a  number  of 
farmers  recorded  more  than  one  important  source  of  credit. 

There  were  four  People’s  Co-operative  Banks  operating  in  the  area  and  together 
they  had  £23,692  outstanding  in  advances  from  the  Agricultural  Loan  Societies 
Board,  at  the  end  of  1951.  Some  indication  of  total  indebtedness,  the  level  of 
savings  and  value  of  capital  assets  would  have  added  considerably  to  the  interest 
of  this  study,  had  it  been  possible  to  include  these  in  the  survey. 

The  Christiana  Area  Land  Authority  Survey  (7)  was  carried  out  in  1955  and 
covered  the  following  main  types  of  information:  number  and  size  of  holdings; 
forms  of  tenure;  land  use;  farm  population;  credit  use  and  credit-worthiness  of 
farmers;  farm  population  data  for  tenanted  properties;  and  sugar  cane  produc- 

aSuch  a  breakdown  of  figures  is  to  be  found  in  Annexures  to  the  1945  Agrkiiltiiral  Policy 
Committee  Report. 
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tion.  The  main  objective  was  the  collection  of  data  on  the  basis  of  which  co¬ 
operative  credit  groups  could  be  organized  to  meet  short-term  credit  needs  in 
the  area.  Subsequent  investigations  have  also  been  undertaken  in  connection  with 
the  provision  of  loan  assistance  for  individual  farmers.  The  survey  revealed  that 
3,871  or  about  38  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  the  area  were  indebted  to  the 
amount  of  £374,093  of  which  £298,374  was  outstanding  at  the  time  of  the 
survey.  About  26  per  cent  of  the  number  of  these  loans  were  in  arrears.  Solicitors 
constituted  the  largest  single  class  of  creditors,  holding  490  mortgages  totalling 
£110,290.  However,  the  largest  number  of  loans  (1,340  totalling  £35,651) 
had  been  made  by  People’s  Co-operative  Banks.  Unfortunately,  no  figures  are 
available  on  the  value  of  capital  assets  of  the  farmers  involved  so  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  assess  the  burden  of  indebtedness  in  the  area. 

The  Report  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commission  (21)  which  investigated 
conditions  in  the  British  West  Indies  in  1938  is  important  for  the  attention  it 
drew  to  the  social  and  economic  conditions  then  existing  in  these  islands,  and  the 
great  need  for  extensive  rehabilitation  and  development.  In  the  agricultural  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  Report  which  touched  briefly  on  the  subject  of  credit,  emphasis  was 
laid  on  the  unsatisfactory  financial  conditions  and  shortage  of  capital  facing 
farmers  in  Jamaica  (excepting  sugar  estates).  The  Report  saw  few  prospects 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Credit  Bank,  and  suggested  that  the 
needs  of  small  farmers  could  be  met  by  a  capital  grant  of  £250,000  to  the 
Agricultural  Loan  Societies  Board.  It  was  considered  that  the  extension  of 
peasant  credits  before  better  system  of  peasant  farming  have  been  worked  out 
would  be  unwise  in  principle. 

The  Report  did  not  here  attempt  any  assessment  of  the  problems  and  delays 
involved  in  working  out  “better  systems  of  peasant  farming”  and  getting  these 
adopted  by  individuals  with  their  own  rooted  traditions  of  farming  (which  might 
in  many  respects  be  well  adapted  to  existing  conditions).  Published  in  1945, 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  World  War,  the  Report  then  received  far  less 
attention  than  it  deserved. 

Since  the  war  a  number  of  development  programmes  have  been  devised.  The 
programmes  for  agriculture  have  been  based  mainly  on  two  Reports,  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Policy  Committee  Report  of  1945  (15)  and  the  Report  of  a  Mission  of 
the  International  Bank  on  the  Economic  Development  of  Jamaica  1952  (13) 

The  Agricultural  Policy  Committee  Report  listed  finance,  capital  and  credit 
as  among  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  important  of  the  matters  to  be  tackled. 
It  recommended,  among  other  things,  considerable  reorganization  of  the  existing 
credit  machinery,  and  acknowledged  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  to 
provide  assistance  both  technical  and  financial  where  this  was  lacking. 

The  Report  of  the  International  Bank  Mission  again  stressed  the  need  for 
adequate  credit  facilities,  and  recommended  a  fivefold  increase  in  the  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Government,  in  a  programme  designed  to  achieve  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  agricultural  production  and  employment.  Assistance  in  the  form  of 
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grants  and  loans  was  recommended  for  a  wide  variety  of  operations  and  expenses 
to  enable  farmers  to  pursue  improved  agricultural  practices. 

Lacking  reliable  and  detailed  information  on  the  conditions  and  requirements 
of  small  farmers  who  were  to  benefit  under  the  programme,  the  Report  did  not 
venture  beyond  the  application  of  general  principles  in  its  recommendations  for 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  programme.  To  meet  the  popularly 
accepted  inability  and  unwillingness  of  farmers  to  repay  loans,  it  suggested 
that  in  future  these  be  granted  only  for  specific  purposes  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  an  overall  development  programme,  and  that  use  be  made  where  possible 
of  crop  liens  linked  with  co-operative  marketing.  Where  land  was  taken  as 
security  for  loans  there  should  be  a  determination  to  enforce  payment  through 
foreclosure.  The  transformation  of  the  Agricultural  Loan  Societies  Board  into  a 
Co-of)erative  Central  Bank,  of  which  the  local  People’s  Co-operative  Banks  and 
future  marketing  and  credit  societies  would  be  members,  were  the  changes  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  existing  credit  machinery. 

Mr.  K.  J.  Caverhill  (5),  a  United  Nations  expert,  who  visited  Jamaica  in 
1954-5  to  advise  the  Government  on  the  reorganization  of  agricultural  credit 
services,  recommended,  among  other  things,  the  establishment  of  a  State  Finance 
Corporation  which  would  absorb  the  business  of  the  Agricultural  Loan  Societies 
Board,  including  the  supervision  of  the  People’s  Co-operative  Banks,  and  pro¬ 
gressively  assume  responsibility  for  all  government  lending  for  farming  and 
housing.  S()ecial  agencies  like  the  Yallahs  Valley  Land  Authority  and  the  Agri-' 
cultural  Development  Corporation  would  continue  to  operate  independently,  but 
in  close  collaboration  with  the  Corporation.  The  provision  of  loan  capital  would 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  and  the  amount  of  such  funds  would 
depend  on  government  policy  as  to  the  type  and  condition  of  assistance  to  be 
provided.  Loans  would  be  made  for  land  purchase,  development  and  improve¬ 
ment  work  and  the  purchase  of  stock  and  plant.  Seasonal  advances  would  also 
be  available  to  assist  with  agricultural  work,  crop  planting  and  harvesting.  The 
Corporation  would  normally  require  as  security  a  first  mortgage  on  freehold  land,! 
supported  where  necessary  by  a  bill  of  sale  on  stock  and  plant.  For  seasonal  and! 
other  short  term  loans,  crop  liens,  or  an  order  on  the  firm  or  agency  disposing  i 
of  the  produce,  would  be  required.  Few  changes  were  envisaged  in  the  form  of  I 
People’s  Co-operative  Banks,  though  the  need  for  educational  work  among  mem-  [ 
bers,  committee  members  and  secretarial  staff  of  these  banks  was  stressed.  Closer  = 
supervision  would  be  effected  by  establishment  of  branch  offices  by  the  Corpora- 1 
tion  which  would  also  undertake  the  issue  of  loans.  < 

Some  of  Mr.  Caverhill’s  recommendations,  in  particular  those  relating  to  ther 
establishment  of  branch  offices  of  the  central  lending  organization,  have  beenj 
adopted  by  the  Government,  but  no  change  has  so  far  been  made  in  the  constitu-j 
tion  of  the  Agricultural  Loan  Societies  Board  or  People’s  Co-operative  Banks,  p 
The  report  also  contained  other  useful  recommendations  on  land  tenure  and  use,| 
rural  housing,  marketing  and  processing  of  produce,  insurance  schemes  and  water  | 
supplies.  t 
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The  recent  Report  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Towers  on  the  Financial  System  and  Institu^ 
tions  of  Jamaica  (19)  has  little  to  say  on  specifically  agricultural  credit  problems. 
However,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  as  the  Report  points  out,  that  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  funds  of  the  Government  Savings  Bank  which  totalled  £2,993,600  at  the 
end  of  March  1955,  were  invested  in  sterling  securities  outside  the  island. 
Towers  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  holding  of  not  less  than  33  1/3  per  cent  of 
such  securities  would  be  adequate.  A  substantial  portion  of  these  savings  come 
from  rural  areas. 

The  annual  reports  published  by  organizations  administering  credit,  and  in 
particular  the  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Loan  Societies  Board  (2)  Co-operative 
Department  (8)  and  the  Yallahs  Valley  (22)  and  Christiana  Area  (7)  Land 
Authorities,  provide  valuable  information  on  credit  use  by  various  categories  of 
small  farmers.  The  credit  operations  of  the  Agricultural  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion  are  mainly  confined  to  farmers’  associations,  very  little  assistance  going  direct 
to  individuals  other  than  rice  farmers. 

Building  societies  and  commercial  banks  make  no  distinction  between  agricul¬ 
tural  and  other  types  of  credit  in  their  published  reports,  so  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  assess  the  proportion  of  that  type  of  credit  made  available  to  agriculture  from 
the  reports  of  these  institutions.  However,  more  detailed  information  on  loans 
and  advances  by  commercial  banks  including  loans  to  agriculture  and  for  primary 
production  are  published  periodically  by  the  Department  of  Statistics  (10). 

In  addition  to  the  above  -  mentioned  literature,  much  useful  information  on 
agricultural  credit  is  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  articles  and  reviews  which  have 
appeared  in  local  journals  and  newspapers. 

The  sum  total  of  all  this  literature  is  however  small  and  there  are  many  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  the  subject  wh'ch  have  yet  to  be  covered.  Most  of  the  studies 
undertaken  have  been  mainly  co.  cs.ned  with  agricultural  indebtedness  and  the 
organization  and  operation  of  Government  and  government-sponsored  credit  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  very  important  fields  of  farmers’  attitudes  towards  the  use  of 
various  types  and  sources  of  credit,  the  facilities  provided  by  informal  agencies 
and  the  relation  of  loans  to«  the  planned  development  of  the  farm  have  been  large¬ 
ly  neglected.  These  deserve  consideration,  for  they  represent  or  influence  the 
main  factors  governing  the  demand  for  loans  and  the  means  by  which  repayment 
of  such  loans  might  be  assured. 


Methodology 

Method  of  Approach 

The  approach  adopted  in  this  study  as  well  as  the  sources  of  information  used 
were  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  the  nature  and  method  of  approach  adopted 
in  the  main  study  (12). 

The  purpose  of  the  main  study  was  to  examine  the  organization  and  operation 
of  small  farms  in  Jamaica  primarily  in  economic  terms,  and  to  suggest  possibilities 
for  change.  There  were  two  ways  in  which  this  work  could  be  tackled.  The 
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first  would  involve  a  broad  statistical  survey  based  on  accepted  sampling  tech¬ 
niques,  and  covering  a  large  number  of  farms.  Relatively  few  visits  could  be 
made  to  farms,  so  that  the  information  collected  would  be  somewhat  limited  in 
scope.  The  result  would  be  an  assessment  in  fairly  general  terms  of  the  existing 
situation  which  might  fail  to  bring  out  significant  differences  underlying  the 
patterns  and  techniques  of  land  use  in  the  various  areas,  or  to  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  reliable  deductions  as  to  the  way  in  which  changes  in  the  organization 
and  operation  of  these  farms  might  best  be  effected. 

The  alternative  approach  was  an  intensive  and  detailed  field  study  over  a  rela¬ 
tively  long  period  of  time  of  a  small  number  of  carefully  selected  farms  represent¬ 
ing  contrasting  examples  of  what  were  regarded  as  the  main  types  of  small  farming 
in  Jamaica.  This  method  was  finally  adopted,  as  it  appeared  that  it  would  provide 
“depth”  to  the  study  by  making  possible  the  collection  and  assessment  of  a  great 
deal  of  qualitative  material.  In  addition  it  would  be  possible  to  establish  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  data  by  carrying  out  checks  on  the  information  obtained,  and  would 
also  enable  the  Research  Fellow  to  obtain  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  farms  covered 
in  the  survey. 

Selection  of  Areas  and  Farms 
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There  are  no  type-of-farming  maps  available  for  Jamaica  so  that  the  selection 
of  areas  had  to  be  based  on  such  factors  as  topography,  soil  type  and  rainfall  for 
which  reliable  information  could  be  obtained.  In  addition,  the  selection  of  suitable 
areas  was  discussed  with  various  persons  having  wide  knowledge  and  experience 
of  small  farming  in  various  sections  of  the  island.  Ultimately  nine  areas  were 
chosen,  each  of  them  representing  what  were  considered  to  be  significant  and  con¬ 
trasting  examples  of  small  farming  communities. 

The  farms  (ten  each  in  seven  areas  and  eight  and  twelve  in  the  remaining  two) 
were  chosen  after  a  preliminary  survey  covering  most  of  the  farms  in  each  area 
(an  average  of  about  300  per  area)  within  the  small  farms  range,  i.e.,  under  25 
acres.  Only  those  farmers  primarily  engaged  in  farming  were  selected,  except  in 
three  areas  where  a  significant  amount  of  off-the-farm  work  (mainly  on  neigh¬ 
bouring  estates)  was  found  to  be  typical.  Hobby  farmers,  or  those  possessing 
independent  means  (e.g.  retired  school  teachers)  were  excluded.  The  number 
of  farms  included  in  each  of  the  three  size  groups — 0  to  less  than  5  acres;  5  to 
less  than  10  acres;  10  to  less  than  25  acres — was  related  to  the  pattern  of  size 
distribution  revealed  in  the  preliminary  survey.  In  addition  an  attempt  was  made 
in  each  area  to  include  a  fair  proportion  of  what  were  considered  to  be  above 
and  below  average  farms  mainly  on  the  basis  of  recommendations  by  the  local 
agricultural  officers. 

Information  Collected 

Aside  from  the  visits  in  connection  with  the  preliminary  survey,  eight  visits 
were  made  to  each  area  over  a  period  of  twelve  months  by  a  survey  team  of  four 
trained  interviewers.  The  greater  part  of  the  credit  information  used  in  this 
study  was  collected  on  the  third  of  these  visits  in  a  Schedule  which  was  prepared 
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by  the  author  and  covered  the  following  broad  heads:  control  of  income  from 
various  sources  by  members  of  the  family;  sources  of  funds  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  and  other  capital  requirements;  attitudes  towards  the  use  of  funds 
acquired  in  different  ways,  for  various  requirements;  knowledge  and  use  of  and 
preferences  for  sources  of  credit;  loan  history  over  previous  ten  years;  subsidies 
and  grants  obtained;  amount,  source  and  intended  use  of  cash  savings;  forms  of 
insurance  held;  forms  of  title  held  for  land;  and  membership  of  credit  and  co¬ 
operative  organizations.  Other  information  used  in  this  study  and  relating  to  the 
size  of  holdings,  amount  and  value  of  capital  assets,  forms  of  tenure,  method  of 
acquisition  of  land  and  value  of  production,  were  obtained  from  Schedules  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  time  of  other  visits. 

Other  Schedules  covered  the  following  types  of  information: 

First  Schedule:  educational  background,  work  history  and  aspirations  of  farmer 
and  farm  family;  amount,  location  and  mode  of  acquisition  of  land;  forms  of 
title;  history  of  disposal  of  land  owned  by  parents;  attitudes  towards  different 
forms  of  land  tenure; 

Second  Schedule:  inventory  of  land,  buildings  and  equipment,  crops,  stores,  live¬ 
stock;  and  existing  land  use; 

Third  Schedule:  (as  above); 

Fourth  Schedule:  the  preparation  of  farm  plans  based  on  land  capability  by  field 
!  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  evaluation  of  farm  practices;- 
;  Fifth  Schedule:  check  on  land  use  in  five  areas  concentrating  on  short  term  crops; 
Sixth  Schedule:  spread  of  information  (i.e.  the  methods  by  which  farmers  ob¬ 
tained  their  information  about  farming); 

I  Seventh  Schedule:  Farmers’  reactions  to  changes  in  land  use  and  other  farm 
practices  proposed  by  Agricultural  Officers  on  Fourth  Schedule; 

Eighth  Schedule:  Check  on  changes  in  inventory  of  land,  equipment  and  build- 

iings,  crops,  livestock,  and  stores  since  the  time  of  the  Second  Schedule. 

Information  on  income  and  expenditure  (including  loan  receipts  and  repay¬ 
ments,  and  gifts)  as  well  as  labour  and  production  were  available  for  some  of 
I  the  farms  in  weekly  records  collected  over  the  year  by  persons  specially  recruited 
I  in  the  areas.  In  addition  the  author  made  several  visits  to  most  of  the  farms  to 
I  check  information  collected  during  the  year  on  production,  labour,  income  and 
expenditure,  and  in  connection  with  visits  to  the  farms  by  a  team  of  medical 
I  officers  from  the  Hospital  of  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies. 

I  Information  on  the  operations  of  lending  agencies  was  obtained  by  the  study  of 

i  available  literature  including  annual  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  returns. 
Visits  were  made  to  the  main  agencies  in  each  area  as  well  as  to  central  bodies, 
and  discussions  were  held  with  various  people  associated  with  these  agencies. 

i  Interviewing 

j  At  the  beginning  of  the  study  each  interviewer  was  assigned  a  small  number  of 
I  farmers  in  each  area  whom  he  interviewed  on  each  of  the  eight  scheduled  visits 
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during  the  year.  Interviews  varied  in  length  from  about  two  to  several  hours 
for  each  farmer.  The  longer  periods  were  required  for  the  second  and  eighth 
schedules,  when  complete  inventories  were  made  of  the  farmer’s  assets.  Where 
the  farmer  possessed  scattered  and  inaccessible  holdings  the  collection  of  informa¬ 
tion  frequently  could  not  be  completed  in  one  day.  Thus  each  visit  to  an  area 
involved  a  stay  of  from  three  to  five  days. 

All  the  persons  interviewed  were  first  assured  that  the  information  given  would 
be  treated  as  confidential,  and  in  order  to  emphasize  this  each  farmer  was  given 
a  code  number  which  was  used  on  all  records,  and  code  names  were  devised 
for  the  areas.  In  addition  it  was  impressed  on  all  persons  with  whom  the  inter¬ 
viewers  came  into  contact  that  the  information  was  required  by  the  University 
whose  business  it  was  to  find  out  all  about  Jamaica,  and  in  particular  about  small 
farmers  who  formed  an  important  section  of  the  community.  This  was  necessary 
as  various  rumours  as  to  the  “true”  purpose  of  the  survey  began  to  circulate  in 
the  areas  soon  after  the  first  visits  by  the  survey  team.  These  included  assertions 
that  the  researchers  were  employed  by  bauxite  companies  wishing  to  acquire 
their  lands  (in  one  area)  and  in  others  that  they  were  Government  men  trying 
to  find  people  who  were  evading  taxes,  or  that  they  were  working  for  one  or 
other  of  the  two  political  parties.  However,  it  was  possible  to  convince  farmers 
that  they  would  come  to  no  harm  by  collaborating  with  the  study  and  that  the 
information  provided  would  be  of  use  in  bringing  the  problems  of  small  farmers 
to  the  attention  of  people  who  were  in  a  position  to  help  them. 

Generally  speaking,  the  farm  people  were  very  co-operative  and  responded 
readily  to  questions  when  they  realized  that  the  interviewers  were  genuinely! 
interested  in  their  activities.  However,  when  it  came  to  a  discussion  of  money 
matters  which  they  tended  to  regard  as  “private  business”,  some  reluctance  was 
displayed  in  giving  information,  though  most  of  them  were  concerned  not  to  “tell 
untruths”.  When  questioned  about  cash  savings,  some  farmers  gave  such  evasive 
answers  as  “only  a  few  shillings”  or  “only  enough  to  keep  me  going”.  In  sucht 
cases  it  was  sometimes  possible  to  arrive  at  a  more  precise  figure  by  encouraging 
the  farmer  to  relate  the  amount  of  savings  to  the  type  of  expense  that  it  could  I 
cover  or  the  type  and  condition  of  livestock  that  could  be  purchased  with  it,| 
e.g.  a  donkey  or  a  good  cow.  It  was  possible  to  assess  the  amount  of  the  expense 
or  the  value  of  the  livestock.  Then,  too,  if  the  farmer  appeared  very  reluctant; 
to  give  the  information  the  interviewer  would  drop  the  subject  and  return  to  it 
on  later  visits  or  in  circumstances  when  the  farmer  was  likely  to  be  more  respon¬ 
sive.  It  was  thus  possible  to  complete  the  credit  schedules  for  eighty-six  of  the 
ninety  farmers  originally  selected  for  the  study. 

The  numerous  visits  made  to  all  the  farms  by  members  of  the  team  of  inter¬ 
viewers  and  weekly  recorders,  and  the  keen  and  penetrating  interest  displayed  | 
by  them  in  the  activities  and  interests  of  the  farmers  and  their  families  met  with: 
surprisingly  little  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  farmers  eveni 
after  they  were  finally  convinced  that  they  could  expect  no  tangible  return  fori 
their  help.  Though  assured  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  that  no  assistance  could | 
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be  given  them,  many  persisted  for  a  long  time  in  the  belief  that  they  would  get 
some  help.  In  fact  the  only  assistance  given  was  in  the  form  of  occasional  tips 
in  needy  cases,  (fairly  substantial  in  the  case  of  two  farmers  who  had  buildings 
destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire)  and  motor  transport  on  fairly  numerous  trips  to 
Kingston  or  other  px)ints  covered  by  the  interviewers.  With  repeated  visits,  friend¬ 
ly  relationships  were  established  with  the  farmers,  and  this  greatly  assisted  the 
difficult  task  of  collecting  reliable  information. 

/Accuracy  and  Scope  of  Data 

The  credit  data  and  in  particular  that  on  loans  and  cash  savings  must  be 
considered  generally  i«.ss  accurate  than  that  collected  on  other  phases  of  the 
main  study  (12)  where  a  physical  check  on  the  information  supplied  was  pos¬ 
sible.  However,  such  checks  that  could  be  carried  out  (e.g.  from  other  schedules 
and  information  supplied  by  lending  agencies)  indicated  that  a  relatively  high 
standard  of  accuracy  had  been  achieved.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  very  few 
of  the  farmers  would  be  able  to  give  detailed  accounts  of  all  loan  transactions 
over  a  period  of  ten  years  without  systematic  records,  and  only  two  of  the  eighty- 
six  farmers  had  attempted  to  keep  such  records.  Nevertheless,  large  and  im¬ 
portant  transactions  were  recalled  without  much  difficulty  and  those,  together 
with  the  more  recent,  and  therefore  easily  remembered,  minor  transactions,  com¬ 
bined  to  give  a  reliable  picture  of  the  situation  on  these  farms. 

In  a  number  of  cases  it  appeared  likely  that  farmers  “wives”  held  independent 
savings  or  had  obtained  small  loans,  and  this  information  was  unfortunately  not 
always  included  in  the  records.  Some  of  these  funds  were  held  to  finance  higgling 
activities  and  were  only  available  to  the  farmers  in  cases  of  emergency. 

The  statistical  information  presented  in  the  study  covers  relatively  few  farmers 
(an  average  of  ten)  in  each  area.  However,  a  great  deal  of  background  informa¬ 
tion  was  obtained  on  all  the  main  aspects  of  the  study  in  discussions  with  farmers 
not  included  in  the  survey  and  other  knowledgeable  persons  in  the  different  areas. 
Such  information  was  useful  in  collaborating  data  supplied  by  the  farmers 
enumerated,  and,  together  with  such  data,  provided  a  broad  enough  foundation 
on  which  to  base  deductions  which  would  have  general  application  in  the  areas 
to  which  they  related. 


CHAPTER  II 


Jamaican  Agriculture  and  Small  Farms 
Place  of  Agriculture  in  the  Economy 

Jamaica  is  an  island  of  some  4,400  square  miles,  or  approximately  2.8  million 
acres.  The  topography  is  rugged  and  mountainous  so  that  only  about  570,000 
acres  (20  per  cent)  of  this  area  is  flat  or  relatively  flat.  However,  a  mild  climate, 
high  average  rainfall,  and  a  comparatively  wide  range  of  altitude  and  soil  types 
have  combined  to  produce  conditions  favouring  the  production  of  a  wide  variety 
of  crops.  The  island  has  always  been  predominant'/  agricultural,  producing  most 
of  its  food,  and  depending  as  well  on  its  agricultural  produce  for  the  purchasing 
power  with  which  to  pay  for  its  imports.  Commercial  development  of  mineral 
resources,  except  bauxite,  has  been  negligible. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  other  West  Indian  islands,  the  economy  of 
Jamaica  has  for  over  two  centuries  depended  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  cane  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  rum.  As  late  as  1950 
sugar  and  rum  accounted  for  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  exports.  The 
development  of  the  banana  industry  over  the  past  half  century  has  done  much, 
however,  to  lessen  this  dependence.  At  its  peak,  about  1938,  bananas  accounted 
for  some  60  per  cent  of  exports  as  against  24  per  cent  for  sugar  and  rum.  War¬ 
time  neglect  and  disease,  among  other  things,  have  greatly  affected  banana  pro¬ 
duction  and  contributed  to  a  relative  decline  in  the  importance  of  this  crop 
which,  despite  a  strong  post-war  and  post-hurricane“  recovery,  put  bananas  in 
1954  at  only  17  per  cent  of  domestic  exports  as  against  41  per  cent  for  sugar, 
rum  and  molasses  (10). 

Aside  from  sugar  and  bananas,  there  are  a  number  of  other  less  important 
export  crops  such  as  citrus,  tobacco,  pimento,  coffee,  cocoa  and  ginger.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  a  considerable  amount  of  root  crops,  pulses,  grain,  fruit,  coconuts, 
vegetables  and  livestock  products  are  produced  almost  entirely  for  domestic 
consumption.  According  to  the  latest  figures  available,  agriculture,  fishing,  min¬ 
ing  and  forestry  in  1952  contributed  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  gross 
domestic  product.  In  the  same  period  manufacturing  industries  contributed  1 1 
per  cent,  construction  and  installation  11  per  cent,  electricity,  gas,  water  and 
sewerage  services  1  per  cent.  Government  (central  and  local)  6  per  cent,  all 
other  services  40  per  cent  (18). 

This  predominant  position  of  agriculture  is  borne  out,  too,  by  labour  statistics. 
The  Census  of  1943  showed  agriculture  as  providing  employment  for  nearly 
one  half  of  the  effective  labour  force.  Non-agricultural  industry,  including  tourism, 

“Devastating  hurricanes  occurred  in  1944  and  1951. 
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which  hitherto  has  been  of  comparatively  minor  importance,  has  made  substantial 
strides  since  the  war  and  is  likely  to  be  of  increasing  importance  if  the  present 
rate  of  development  is  maintained.  However  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
agriculture  by  supplying  much  of  the  raw  material  of  secondary  industry  makes 
a  sizeable  contribution  to  its  output.  It  seems  likely  therefore  that  agriculture 
will  continue  to  play  the  dominant  role  in  the  economy  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Pattern  of  Agricultural  Operations 

Three  main  topographical  regions  can  be  distinguished,  viz: — the  coastal  plains, 
the  elevated  limestone  plateau  and  the  interior  mountain  range.  The  alluvial 
coastal  areas,  though  narrow  in  the  north,  contain  large  areas  of  fertile  land  in 
the  south,  which,  under  irrigation  and  other  intensive  methods  of  use,  are  capable 
of  high  yields.  The  limestone  plateau,  which  covers  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  and  rises  to  about  3,000  feet  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  exten¬ 
sively  dissected  and  eroded,  and  while  there  are  flat  alluvial  basins  to  be  found 
in  this  area  a  great  deal  of  it  consists  of  steep  hillsides,  which,  because  of 
the  shallowness  of  the  soils,  are  unsuitable  for  intensive  cultivation  without 
adequate  conservation  measures.  The  mountain  ranges,  formerly  covered  by 
dense  forest,  are  now  partly  denuded. 

Estimates  in  1950  {4)  gave  the  area  devoted  to  agricultural  production  as 
approximately  1.018  million  acres  or  about  36  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of 
some  2.823  million  acres.  Of  this  only  about  420,000  acres,  or  roughly  40  per 
cent,  was  under  cultivation,  the  remainder  being  in  jneadow  and  picture;  _T,1 9 
million  acres  were  unused,  or  wasteland,  and  500,000  acres  in  woods  and  forests. 
Approximately  115,000  acres  were  used  for  buildings,  roads  and  other  purposes. 
Earlier  statistics  (1943  Census)  showed  that  21  per  cent  of  the  land  under  agri¬ 
cultural  use  was  occupied  by  some  60,710  farms  of  25  acres  and  under,  which 
represented  about  42  per  cent  of  all  land  under  cultivation  (i.e.  excluding  pas¬ 
ture).® 

\ 

The  cultivated  areas  cover  the  flat  alluvial  plains  (except  where  arid  or 
swampy)  and  large  sections  of  the  dissected  limestone  plateau.  Most  of  the  flat 
alluvial  plains  at  present  under  cultivation  are  occupied  by  large  estates  and 
plantations  concentrating  on  single  crops,  sugar  cane  and  bananas  or  both,  for 
export.  The  dissected  limestone  plateau  is  occupied  by  large  cattle  properties, 
a  relatively  small  number  of  medium  sized  farms,*’  and  the  great  majority  of 
small  farms  (i.e.  under  25  acres).  These  small  farms  produce  a  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of  export  crops,  in  particular  the  minor  export  crops  and  nearly  all  the 
locally  consumed  foodstuff  grown  in  the  island.  The  value  of  such  locally  con¬ 
sumed  products  was  put  in  1952  at  fully  twice  that  of  export  production,  so 
that  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  small  farmers  play  a  vital  role  in  the  economy 
of  the  island. 


ii  ^More  recent  estimates  have  shown  that  these  figures  were  underestimated. 

*>The  1943  Census  gave  4,923  farms  between  25  and  500  acres  occupying  357,432  acres 
‘  (61.389  acres  under  cultivation)  for  the  entire  island. 
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The  larger  sugar  estates  and  banana  properties  are  efficiently  run  and  employ  | 
the  most  modem  techniques  and  methods.  The  cattle  properties  occupying  less  t 
fertile  lands  have  tended  to  use  the  land  extensively  and  yields  have  therefore 
been  low.  The  small  farmers,  however,  with  limited  skills  and  simple  tools,  and 
concentrating  on  short-term  crops  have  tended  for  the  most  part  to  practise  a 
type  of  cultivation  that  has  depleted  the  soils  and  produced  serious  problems 
of  erosion  on  the  steep  hill  slopes  which  make  up  a  considerable  part  of  the 
lands  which  they  control.  This  has  made  necessary  the  institution  of  widespread 
development  schemes  in  recent  years  for  the  rehabilitation  of  such  lands,  and 
with  the  aim  of  increasing  the  productive  capacity  of  these  small  farms  which 
represent  one  of  the  largest  potential  sources  of  any  substantial  increase  in  agri¬ 
cultural  production. 

Description  of  Areas  of  Study 

The  choice  of  areas  for  the  study  was  planned  to  include  contrasting  examples 
of  the  main  types  of  small  farming  communities  in  Jamaica.  Selection  was  con¬ 
fined  in  the  first  place  to  areas  in  which  small  farming  was  the  predominant 
activity  and  secondly  to  areas  which  would  provide  significant  contrasts  in  the 
pattern  of  agricultural  activity.  Thus  each  of  the  nine  areas  covered  represent 
small  farming  communities  with  nevertheless  significant  differences  in  terms  of 
physical  and  climatic  conditions,  crops  and  methods  of  cultivation. 

Three  of  the  areas  are  inland  mountain  areas  in  the  east,  central  and  western 
sections  of  the  island  where  differences  in  elevation,  soils  and  crops  among  other 
things  have  produced  a  comprehensive  range  of  land  use.  They  are  referred  to 
in  the  study  as  Coffee,  Ginger  and  Yam  respectively.  Next  there  are  three  pre¬ 
dominantly  tree-crop  areas  situated  near  the  coast.  Coconut,  Cocoa  and  Banana. 

To  complete  the  pattern  there  are  three  plains  areas,  one  in  South  St.  Elizabeth 
(Peanut)  and  two  in  Mid-Clarendon.  The  two  Mid-Clarendon  areas  adjoin,  the 
distinguishing  feature  being  that  one  area  (Rice)  was  already  being  supplied  with 
irrigation  water  under  the  Mid-Clarendon  Irrigation  Scheme,  while  the  other, 
(Cane)  was  to  be  supplied  in  a  projected  extension  of  the  Scheme. 


Coffee: 

The  first  of  the  mountain  areas  is  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Yallahs 
River  at  between  three  tc  four  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  on  the  clay  loams 
and  purple  conglomerates  of  the  Blue  Mountain  Range.  An  area  of  very  steep 
slopes  and  easily  eroded  soils,  this  area  has  suffered  extensively  from  erosion, 
with  a  resulting  decline  in  productivity  during  recent  years.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  equable  and  has  favoured  the  production  of  a  variety  of  soft  fruit  and 
vegetables  less  tolerant  of  the  tropical  conditions  existing  at  lower  elevations. 
This  area  produces  coffee  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  island.  Other  products 
include  vegetables,  pulses  and  flowers. 
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Communication  within  this  area  is  difficult.  There  are  no  driving  roads,  and 
produce  has  to  be  transported  on  head  or  mule  back  along  steep  and  winding 
mountain  paths.  However  the  area  is  relatively  near  to  the  city  of  Kingston 
which  provides  a  ready  market  for  its  produce.  Since  early  1952  fanners  in 
the  area  have  received  considerable  assistance  from  the  Yallahs  Valley  Land 
Authority  which  was  set  up  to  undertake  the  rehabilitation  of  the  watershed 
area  of  the  Yallahs  River  (//). 

Ginger: 

This  is  another  area  of  steep  slopes  and  imixiverished  soils,  on  the  higher 
section  of  the  dissected  central  limestone  plateau  near  the  centre  of  the  island. 
Though  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  first  area  the  elevation  is  lower — about 
three  thousand  feet — the  slopes  are  less  steep  and  the  soils  are  predominantly 
clays.  Sharp  ridges  alternate  with  narrow  valleys.  Over  most  of  the  area  the 
trees  have  been  cut  down  so  that  the  vegetation,  aside  from  patches  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  consists  mainly  of  bracken  and  thorny  scrub. 

Sugar  cane  was  at  one  time  the  main  crop  cultivated  in  this  area  but  it  gave 
place  to  bananas  in  the  early  decades  of  the  present  century.  The  general  de¬ 
pression  of  this  area  can  be  linked  to  the  decline  of  this  crop  through  disease 
and  war-time  neglect  as  well  as  the  effects  of  erosion  which  accompanied  the 
cultivation  of  th;/’  and  other  crops  without  adequate  soil  conservation  measures. 

A  considerable  amount  of  yams,  bananas,  potatoes,  ginger  and  some  coffee 
are  grown  in  the  area.  In  recent  years  the  Government  has  discouraged  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  ginger,  which,  under  present  methods  of  cultivation,  is  regarded  as  being 
primarily  responsible  for  the  now  serious  problem  of  soil  erosion.  As  this  area 
is  one  of  the  main  suppliers  of  this  commodity  the  decline  in  production  has 
been  associated  with  increasing  demand  and  higher  prices,  so  that  the  effect  of 
the  government’s  policy  has  to  some  extent  been  nullified. 

Like  the  previous  area  this  one  forms  part  of  a  larger  area  which  is  being 
rehabilitated  by  the  recently  established  Christiana  Area  Land  Authority.  (14). 

Yam: 

The  third  mountain  area  is  situated  in  the  hills  of  the  western  end  of  the 
island  across  the  Hanover-Westmoreland  border.  This  area  lies  in  the  watershed 
of  the  Cabaritta  River  and  forms  the  apex  of  a  triangle  of  high  ground  between 
hills  overlooking  the  plains  around  Savanna-la-Mar.  The  elevation  here  is  about 
one  thousand  feet  and  the  slopes,  though  steep,  are  less  critical  than  in  the  other 
two  mountain  areas.  The  soils  are  mainly  clays. 

Most  of  the  land  in  this  area  formed  part  of  a  large  property  which  was 
acquired  by  the  Government  about  twenty  years  ago  and  sold  in  small  lots  to 
settlers.  Thus  most  of  the  small  farmers  in  this  area  possess  holdings  in  excess 
of  three  acres,  though  many  of  them  rent  lands  in  the  adjoining  mountains  for 
yam  cultivation.  The  majority  of  the  farmers  live  on  small  house  plots  along 
the  roads  bordering  the  area,  some  distance  away  from  their  main  holdings. 
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The  main  crops  are  yams,  bananas  and  coconuts.  Livestock  is  also  important 
in  this  area.  Its  remoteness  from  the  main  urban  centre  of  Kingston  is  partly 
compensated  for  by  the  close  proximity  of  the  West  Indies  Sugar  Company  estate 
at  Frome  which  provides  at  Savanna-la-Mar  a  ready  market  for  the  produce 
from  this  area. 

Coconut: 

The  first  of  the  predominantly  tree-crop  areas  is  situated  in  the  south-eastern 
end  of  the  island  a  few  miles  inland  from  the  coast,  and  includes  two  adjoining 
communities  of  small  farmers  in  a  section  of  the  island  mainly  devoted  to  large- 
scale  farming.  Many  of  the  farmers  work  on  nearby  estates.  The  average  size 
of  holdings  in  the  area  is  relatively  small,  a  great  many  of  them  being  little  more 
than  house  plots.  Good  land  is  hard  to  get,  and  the  price  of  such  land  has 
tended  to  be  higher  here  than  in  any  of  the  other  areas. 

The  soils  of  the  area  are  mainly  clay  loams  and  much  of  the  land  is  in 
moderately  steep  slopes.  Rainfall  is  high  and  fairly  evenly  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  year.  The  main  crops  are  coconuts  and  bananas.  Hard  hit  by  the  1951 
hurricane  this  area  has  come  in  for  extensive  assistance  under  Government 
rehabilitation  schemes. 

Cocoa: 

This  area  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  near  the  coast  and  is 
characterized  by  fertile  soils  and  fairly  high  average  rainfall.  The  main  crops 
are  bananas,  coconuts,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  tree  crops.  The  distinctive 
crop,  however,  is  cocoa  which  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  moist  sheltered 
glades  and  gullies  and  the  clay  soils  of  this  area.  Most  of  the  farmers  keep 
livestock. 

Although  there  are  many  large  estates  in  this  area  there  is  comparatively  little 
off-farm  work  among  the  small  farmers,  most  of  them  being  mainly  occupied 
on  their  own  holdings.  A  large  number  of  the  farmers  in  this  area  are  of  East 
Indian  extraction. 

Banana : 

This  area  and  the  previous  one  (Cocoa)  are  the  two  most  similar  areas  included 
in  the  study.  They  are  distinguished  mainly  by  differences  in  soil  type,  Banana 
being  located  partly  on  the  red  bauxite  soils,  though  as  yet  unaffected  by  the 
operations  of  the  bauxite  mining  companies.  The  area  is  traversed  by  the  White 
River,  and  there  are  numerous  springs.  Here,  too,  a  great  deal  of  the  land  is 
in  moderately  steep  slopes,  and  as  in  other  areas  already  mentioned  where  rain¬ 
fall  is  fairly  heavy,  soil  conservation  measures  are  necessary  for  efficient  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

The  nearby  tourist  centres  and  hotels  provide  a  ready  market  for  fruit  and 
vegetables,  but  so  far  only  a  few  of  the  farmers,  growing  mainly  tomatoes  and 
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!  cabbage,  have  tried  to  take  advantage  of  this  situation.  The  main  crops  arc 
*  bananas  and  coconuts  and  to  a  lesser  extent  citrus.  There  is  a  growing  interest 
■  in  livestock.  This  area  as  well  as  the  previous  one  enjoyed  considerable  pros¬ 
perity  in  inter-war  years  as  the  focus  of  the  thriving  banana  industry.  The  ravages 
of  Panama  disease  and  the  war  brought  a  measure  of  depression  to  these  areas 
which  is  being  relieved  to  some  extent  by  the  introduction  of  varieties  of  bananas 
which  are  immune  to  the  disease. 

Rice: 

The  two  areas  Rice  and  Cane  are  situated  in  the  north-western  section  of  the 
Mid-Clarendon  plains,  an  area  of  about  twelve  thousand  acres.  The  soils  are 
mainly  fertile  alluvial  deposits  brought  down  by  the  Rio  Minho,  and  less  fertile 
marine  clays.  In  the  northern  section  there  is  an  area  of  degraded  terra  rossa 
soils.  The  average  rainfall  varies  between  40"  and  55"  per  annum,  though  less 
than  30"  have  been  recorded  in  some  sections  for  several  successive  years.  At¬ 
tempts  to  irrigate  this  part  of  the  plains  proved  unsuccessful  until  about  1929 
when  it  was  discovered  that  adequate  water  supplies  could  be  obtained  from 
bore-hole  wells.  Experimental  work  on  bore-holes  was  started  in  1947,  and  by 
1953  water  from  this  source  and  the  Milk  River  was  being  supplied  to  about 
five  thousand  acres.  This  area  supplied  with  irrigation  water  is  represented  by 
the  code  name  Rice.  (17). 

In  this  irrigated  area  cultivation  has  so  far  been  restricted  almost  entirely  to 
two  crops,  rice  and  sugar  cane.  These  are  the  only  crops  for  which  assistance 
is  provided  by  the  Mid-Clarendon  Development  Co-operative,  an  organization 
of  farmers  which  administers  credit  funds  provided  by  the  Government  for  the 
I  irrigated  area.  Proposed  extensions  of  the  credit  scheme  envisage  the  develop- 
I  ment  of  mixed  farming  in  the  area. 

Cane: 

This  area  represents  the  unirrigated  section  of  the  Mid-Clarendon  Irrigation 
Area  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  bring  irrigation  water  in  1956/57.  As  with 
the  rest  of  the  area  before  irrigation  was  introduced  it  is  sparsely  cultivated,  the 
main  crops  being  sugar  cane  and  food  crops  (peas  and  cassava),  though  some 
rice  is  grown.  Tobacco  cultivation  has  in  some  years  been  fairly  extensive,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  rich  silts  of  the  Rio  Minho  which  borders  the  area.  The  rest  of 
the  area  is  devoted  to  pasture  or  covered  with  scrub.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty 
;  of  agriculture  in  this  area  a  great  many  of  the  farmers  depend  on  outside  employ- 
'  ment,  mainly  on  nearby  sugar  estates,  to  supplement  farm  income. 

I  Peanut: 

The  Mid-Clarendon  Plains  before  irrigation  and  the  Pedro  Plains  in  which 
this  area  is  situated,  represent  areas  of  precarious  agriculture  where  low  average 
rainfall  has  severely  restricted  the  range  of  crops  that  can  be  cultivated  with  any 
assurance  of  success.  The  position  is  even  more  acute  in  this  area  where  the 
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already  inadequate  rainfall  is  usually  concentrated  in  the  brief  “autumn”  season! 
from  September  to  December.  The  failure  of  these  “autumn”  rains  (which  disaster 
occurs  periodically)  have,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  produced  conditions  of 
acute  distress,  with  the  failure  of  crops  and  the  drying  up  of  tanks  and  wells. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  dependence  of  this  area  on  short-term  crops,  such  as 
corn,  peas,  peanuts  and  tobacco,  with  cassava  as  the  main  food  crop,  and  the 
development  of  a  pattern  of  cultivation  peculiar  to  the  area,  and  well  adapted 
to  existing  conditions. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  manner  in  which  the  land  is  used,  the  holdings  here! 
are  on  average  much  larger  than  in  other  areas.  Only  a  portion  of  the  land  is| 
under  cultivation  at  any  particular  time,  the  remainder  being  rested  under  a- 
well-thought-out  and  seemingly  complicated  system  of  rotation  which  keeps  land 
under  a  number  of  crops  interplanted  at  different  stages,  for  about  two  years,! 
and  then  under  grass  for  from  seven  to  almost  ten  years.  The  grass  provides! 
a  valuable  crop  not  only  for  livestock  feed,  but  also  for  the  heavy  mulching  of 
crops  to  reduce  too  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture  after  rain.  | 
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This  is  an  important  livestock  area.  Most  of  the  small  farmers  possess  a  few 
cows,  while  the  poorer  ones  keep  goats.  The  watering  of  cows  and  herding  of 
goats  are  for  many  of  the  small  farmers  in  this  area  the  only  important  tasks 
performed  on  the  farm  for  several  months  of  the  year.  The  red  and  yellow  soils 
of  this  part  of  the  island  are  very  fertile  when  rainfall  is  adequate,  and  the 
extension  to  this  area  of  the  recently  established  overhead  irrigation  project 
nearby  could  make  it  a  highly  productive  one. 
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CHAPTER  III 

The  Main  Sources  of  Capital  Available  to  Small  Farmers 
Capital  Needs 

The  primary  requirement  of  the  farnrer  is  of  course  land.  When  land  has 
been  acquired,  buildings  and  fences  have  to  be  erected  and  livestock,  tools  and 
other  equipment  obtained.  The  farmer  then  faces  the  relatively  heavy  expendi¬ 
ture  involved  for  clearing,  preparing  and  planting  the  land.  He  must  furthermore 
find  some  means  of  maintaining  himself  and  his  family  until  his  crops  are  ready 
for  market,  a  need  which  will  be  repeated  from  season  to  season.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  if  he  is  an  efficient  farmer,  he  must  make  provision  where  necessary 
for  soil  conservation  measures,  drainage  and  other  long-term  improvements  to 
his  land  which  will  only  be  recovered  over  a  number  of  years. 

The  main  sources  to  which  the  farmer  must  lock  for  the  means  to  finance 
or  otherwise  meet  ihese  requirements  are  broadly  speaking  savings,  gifts  or  grants 
(including  inheritance),  and  loans. 

Savings 

For  the  small  farmer  personal  savings  are  likely  to  be  the  most  important 
source  of  finance.  Even  the  farmer  who  inherits  land  will  usually  find  that  his 
holdings  are  too  small  or  too  scattered  and  that  he  needs  to  acquire  more  or 
better  land.  If  he  possesses  a  few  acres  of  fertile  land  in  an  area  where'  bananas 
or  coconuts  can  be  grown,  he  can  usually  provide  himself  with  a  fairly  steady 
income  throughout  the  year  from  these  crops,  but  rarely  enough  except  at  peak 
periods  of  production  for  any  but  normal  farm  expenses.  If  the  farmer  practises 
a  trade  or  has  regular  employment  off  the  farm  he  may  be  able  to  accumulate 
fairly  substantial  savings  over  a  number  of  years.  Frequently,  however,  surpluses 
not  accumulated  for  particular  uses  tend  to  be  invested  in  livestock  which,  on 
a  great  many  small  farms,  represent  a  highly  liquid  form  of  capital  to  be  realized 
for  particular  expenses  such  as  the  purchase  of  land  or  the  payment  of  rents  or 
taxes.  In  primarily  non-tree  crop  areas,  where  the  main  crops  are  ground  provi¬ 
sions  or  short-term  catch  crops  which  are  harvested  at  one  season  of  the  year, 
such  livestock  (mainly  goats  and  pigs)  will  be  disposed  of  as  required  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  to  meet  living  as  well  as  farm  expenses. 


I  In  such  areas  it  is  usually  when  the  main  crop  is  harvested  that  farmers  find 
j  themselves  with  fairly  substantial  sums  of  money  which  can  be  used  for  such 
:  heavy  expenditure  as  that  required  for  the  purchase  of  land,  buildings  and  live- 
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Stock,  and  to  repay  debts  contracted  in  the  period  between  planting  and  disposal  I 
of  the  crop.  The  purchase  of  land,  in  particular,  is  often  associated  with  excep-) 
tionally  good  harvests. 

The  would-be  farmer  who  does  not  already  possess  land  faces  an  almost  in¬ 
superable  task,  since  the  earnings  from  employment  as  an  agricultural  labourer, 
or  other  semi-skilled  or  non-professional  occupation,  will  scarcely  provide  the 
funds  required  to  give  him  a  good  start.  However,  a  great  many  small  farmers 
in  Jamaica  have  been  able  to  acquire  the  necessary  capital  as  highly  paid  casual] 
and  agricultural  workers  in  other  countries — Costa  Rica,  Panama  and  Cuba  ioj 
the  past,  and  more  recently,  the  U.S.A.  I 

Thus  savings  alone  will  generally  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  large  expenditures 
associated  with  land  purchase  or  the  clearing  and  planting  of  new  land  or  the 
erection  of  buildings  if  these  are  to  be  carried  out  on  a  fairly  substantial  scale.  E 
In  such  cases  they  must  be  suprplemented  with  gifts,  grants,  and  loans. 

Gifts  and  Grants 

Assistance  in  the  form  of  gifts  or  grants  has  in  the  past  been  mainly  confined 
to  inheritance,  which  has  also  played  an  important  part  in  effecting  the  transfer-] 
ence  of  ownership  of  land  and  other  capital  resources.  Such  transference  will; 
usually  take  any  or  all  of  the  following  forms:  transference  of  the  farm  intact 
to  one  or  other  of  the  farmer’s  children;  the  continued  operation  of  the  farm 
by  the  farm  family  group,  each  member  having  a  claim  to  work  on  and  participate 
in  the  produce  of  the  farm;  the  division  of  the  farm  among  various  members  of 
the  family,  each  of  whom  then  exercises  complete  control  over  his  or  her  share. 
The  usual  form  of  inheritance  among  small  farmers  appears  to  be  a  combination  of 
the  second  and  third  forms,  resulting  in  a  complicated  pattern  combining  whatj 
is  known  as  “family  land”  (6)  with  individual  ownership  of  holdings. 

Next  to  land,  buildings  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  livestock  represent  important 
forms  of  capital  frequently  acquired  through  inheritance.  In  recent  years  how¬ 
ever,  assistance  in  the  form  of  grants  and  subsidies  has  been  available  mainly 
to  small  farmers  under  various  government  schemes.  This  development  has  to 
a  large  extent  been  influenced  by  the  need  for  rehabilitation  measures  in  areas 
seriously  affected  by  soil  erosion.  These  areas  are  mainly  cultivated  by  small 
farmers  who,  with  very  little  resources,  are  unable  to  undertake  this  work  un-j 
aided.  Then,  too,  the  Government  has  been  obliged  to  provide  rehabilitation  as¬ 
sistance  after  hurricane  disasters  and  for  small  farmers  in  particular,  a  substantial 
part  of  such  assistance  in  recent  years  has  been  made  in  the  form  of  grants  and 
subsidies.  Table  1  below  summarizes  the  assistance  provided  in  the  form  of 
direct  grants  and  subsidies  under  various  government  schemes. 

Farm  Improvement  (Grants)  Scheme.  This  scheme,  also  known  as  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Subsidies  Scheme,  came  into  operation  in  1947  and  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  March  1957.  Its  main  objectives  have  been  the  rehabilitation  of  eroded 
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soils  and  the  expansion  of  agricultural  production.  The  maximum  total  grant  to 
I  any  farmer  is  £,  200  and  this  has  tended  to  limit  the  application  of  the  scheme  to 
small  farmers.  Farmers  are  first  required  to  carry  out  the  approved  task  and  are 
then  reimbursed  a  portion  of  the  cost.  Loans  are  also  provided  under  this  scheme 
to  meet  the  cost  of  certain  activities  not  covered  by  grants.  After  the  1951 
hurricane  this  scheme  was  confined  to  parishes  not  seriously  affected  and  a 
similarly  based  Farm  Recovery  Scheme  brought  into  operation  in  seriously  affected 
parishes.  Originally  planned  to  terminate  in  1952,  both  schemes  have  been 
extended  to  bridge  the  period  until  a  new  and  more  comprehensive  Farm  Develop¬ 
ment  Scheme*  can  be  brought  into  operation,  throughout  the  island. 

Projects  in  operation  in  the  Christiana  Land  Improvement  Area  were  taken 
over  by  the  newly  established  Christiana  Area  Land  Authority  in  1954  pending 
the  provision  of  separate  funds  to  finance  the  Authority’s  operations. 

Farm  Recovery  (Grants)  Scheme.  This  scheme,  which  was  designed  to  restore 
the  productive  capacity  of  farms  in  the  hurricane  damaged  areas,  differs  from 
the  Farm  Improvement  Scheme  mainly  in  the  wider  range  and  more  substantial 
scale  of  assistance  provided,  and  the  basing  of  assistance  on  a  balanced  plan  of 
rehabilitation  for  the  farms,  including  crops  and  livestock.  (Loans  are  available 
under  a  companion  Farm  Recovery  Loans  Scheme.) 

In  the  Yallahs  Valley  Improvement  Area  the  scheme  has  been  administered 
by  the  Yallahs  Valley  Land  Authority  under  its  programme  of  rehabilitation  in 
that  area. 

Minor  Irrigation  Scheme.  Under  this  scheme  assistance  is  made  available  to 
farmers  in  areas  outside  the  limits  of  Government-sponsored  major  irrigation 
projects  for  the  establishment  of  irrigation  works  for  areas  not  exceeding  500 
acres.  Grant  and  loans  are  provided  to  meet  the  capital  costs  of  well-drilling 
and  installation  of  pumping  equipment  and  main  canals.  Grant  assistance  varies 
between  75  per  cent  of  cost  where  boring  is  a  failure,  to  25  per  cent  where  the 
project  is  successful  or  involves  gravity  supply,  the  remainder  being  met  from 
the  loan  provision  under  the  scheme. 

This  scheme  is  administered  by  the  Central  Farm  Improvement  Authority*’ 
which  also  administers  the  two  previously  mentioned  schemes  (as  well  as  the 
new  Farm  Development  Scheme‘s)  and  came  into  operation  in  1947. 

Banana  and  Coconut  Rehabilitation  Schemes.  Under  the  Banana  Rehabilitation 
Scheme  growers  were  given  a  grant  of  £10  per  acre  for  all  newly  established 
banana  cultivation  in  excess  of  that  covered  by  insurance  before  the  August  ’51 
hurricane,  and  an  additional  grant  of  £5  per  acre  on  the  entire  acreage  found 
to  be  in  good  condition  on  inspection  after  March  1952. 


^Appendix  II 

*>Now  the  Farm  Subsidies  Administration  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Lands. 
^Appendix  II. 


Table  1.  Purpose,  Nature  and  Extent  of  Grant  Assistance  Available  to  Farmers  in  Jamaica  under  Government-Sponsored  Schemes 
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Coconut  growers  received  assistance  under  a  scheme  for  replacement  of  trees 
destroyed,  which  were  not  covered  by  insurance,  on  the  basis  of  a  grant  of  6/-  | 
per  tree  payable  in  six  instalments  over  three  years.  j 

Revolving  Herd  Scheme.  This  scheme  was  designed  to  encourage  mixed  fanning 
among  small  farmers  and  came  into  operation  in  1945.  Under  the  scheme  in- 
calf  heifers  are  placed  with  small  farmers  who  have  satisfied  the  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  Livestock  Officer  that  they  can  provide  adequate  housing,  feeding 
and  attention  for  the  animals.  The  farmer  surrenders  the  first  heifer  calf  bora 
to  his  heifer  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  issue  to  another  farmer,  and 
the  original  heifer  then  becomes  his  property. 

Owner-Occupier  Housing  Scheme.  This  scheme  originally  provided  for  an 
expenditure  of  £400,000  on  loans  and  subsidies  to  assist  persons  living  in  rural 
areas  who  owned  plots  of  land  not  exceeding  £100  in  value  to  erect  houses 
thereon  or  repair  or  make  additions  to  existing  houses.  The  overall  cost  for 
new  houses  for  which  assistance  is  given  is  £250.  A  proportional  part  of  the 
cost  of  any  work  undertaken  must  be  provided  in  “self-help”.  All  the  funds 
provided  had  been  committed  by  the  end  of  March  1956  and  an  extension  of 
the  scheme  has  been  planned  to  provide  additional  assistance  of  £200,000. 

Other  Assistance.  In  addition  to  the  schemes  mentioned  above  farmers  have  re¬ 
ceived  assistance  from  commodity  associations  and  Government  departments.  The 
AH  Island  Banana  Growers’  Association,  whose  activities  are  financed  from  the 
earnings  of  the  industry,  provides  growers  with  free  spraying  materials  and  fertilizers 
at  50  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  of  cost  for  small  and  large  growers  respectively. 
Similarly  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Forestry  Department  have  from 
time  to  time  supplied  a  wide  variety  of  plants  including  coffee,  cocoa,  coconut, 
timber,  and  fruit  trees,  under  the  various  schemes,  either  free  or  at  subsidized 
cost. 
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Large  scale  farmers,  and  in  particular,  large  properties  and  estates  have  usually 
been  able  to  meet  their  credit  requirements  from  commercial  sources.  One  of 
the  earliest  banking  institutions  to  be  established  in  Jamaica,  the  Planters’  Bank, 
was  set  up  primarily  to  finance  the  requirements  of  the  sugar  estates,  and  in 
recent  times  the  Royal  Commission  which  visited  the  West  Indies  in  1938  was 
able  to  report  that  the  credit  needs  of  the  larger  type  of  holding  were  reasonably 
well  met  by  commercial  banks.  More  recently  the  establishment  of  Barclays 
Overseas  Development  Corporation,  the  Colonial  Development  Corporation  and 
the  local  Agricultural  Development  Corporation,  has  provided  this  class  of  farmer 
with  sources  of  medium  and  long-term  loans  not  usually  provided  by  commercial 
banks. 
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For  the  farmer  operating  on  a  more  modest  scale,  there  are,  in  addition,  a  j 
number  of  sources  from  which  loans  can  be  obtained.  These  include:  solicitors,  j  Banar 
building  societies,  commodity  associations,  money-lenders  and  sugar  estates  ,  cSee  : 
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!  which  provide  crop  advances.  All  these  sources  are  of  course  available  to  small 
j  farmers  as  well.  However,  the  relatively  modest  requirements  of  individual  small 
farmers  put  them  outside  the  orbit  of  the  large  commercial  institutions.  Then, 
too,  a  great  many  small  farmers  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  the  stringent 
security  requirements  of  these  agencies  which  usually  involves  the  possession  of 
registered  titles.  Many  of  the  farmers  do  not  have  such  titles  for  their  holdings 
and  find  the  cost  of  obtaining  them  prohibitive.  (The  position  has  been  some- 
'  what  improved  by  the  recently  enacted  Facilities  for  Title  Law).* 

Thus  small  farmers  have  tended  to  limit  their  borrowing  to  the  People’s  Co¬ 
operative  Banks,  which  were  set  up  to  meet  their  particular  needs,  solicitors,  and  to 
a  wide  variety  of  informal  sources,  including  produce  dealers,  shop-keepers,  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends.  The  development,  in  recent  years,  of  Government-sponsored 
I  schemes  for  agricultural  development  has  provided  small  farmers  with  valuable 
'  additional  sources  of  credit.  Substantial  funds  have  been  made  available  under 
the  Farm  Improvement  and  other  schemes  designed  to  promote  improved  agri¬ 
cultural  practices  and  the  expansion  of  such  crops  as  cocoa,  coffee,  citrus  and 
rice. 

In  times  of  crisis  and  disaster,  however,  farmers  of  all  classes  have  turned  to 
the  Government  for  assistance.  Thus  in  1921,  when  a  collapse  of  the  market 
seriously  threatened  the  sugar  industry,  the  Government  enacted  legislation  to 
provide  loans  to  the  industry  at  prevailing  rates  of  interest;  and  again,  in  1929, 
another  crisis  was  met  by  the  grant  of  a  bounty  of  £2  per  ton  on  sugar  exported. 
Even  before  that,  in  1902,  two  estates  had  benefited  by  loans  totalling  £10,000 
as  the  result  of  a  grant  from  the  U.  K.  Government.  After  hurricanes  which  have, 
periodically,  caused  extensive  damage  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  had  to  provide  substantial  funds  for  agricultural  rehabilitation,  and 
much  of  it  has  been  made  available  in  the  form  of  loans.*’  Table  2  below  sets 
out  the  amounts  and  types  of  loan  funds  available,  as  well  as  the  assistance 
provided  by  the  main  formal  credit  institutions  in  Jamaica. 

People’s  Co-operative  Banks.^  People’s  Co-operative  Banks  (2)  were  first 
established  in  1905  to  encourage  thrift  among  small  farmers  and  provide  them 
with  loans  adapted  to  their  needs  and  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  of  interest. 
The  development  of  these  banks  was  very  slow  until  about  1912,  when  the 
Agricultural  Loan  Societies  Board  was  set  up,  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
Agricultural  Loan  Societies,  control  and  supervise  their  operations,  and  under¬ 
take  the  issue  of  loans  to  them  from  funds  provided  by  Government.  On 
December  31st,  1955,  there  were  112  of  these  banks  located  in  various  parts  of 
the  island.  The  total  membership  was  84,244  and  paid  up  share  capital  £211,434 
with  a  nominal  value  of  £286,923. 


^Appendix  111. 

*>£1  million  after  the  1944  hurricane,  including  £176,534  in  subsidies,  and  £736,000  after 
the  1951  hurricane,  for  Farm  Recovery  loans.  Mechanical  Implements  Scheme,  and  to  the 
Banana  Industry  for  the  Rehabilitation  Scheme. 
cSee  also  page  70. 


Table  2.  Amounts  and  Types  of  Loan  Funds  Available  From,  and  Assistance  Provided  by  the  Main  Formal  Agricultural  Credit 

Institutions  in  Jamaica 
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•Less  subsidies  £173,602  and  refunds  £54,612  which  have  been  deducted.  tNo  loans  issued  since  1953.  tDigest  of  Statistics,  No.  14.  December  1954.  Department 

of  Statistics,  Jamaica. 
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The  nucleus  of  the  funds  administered  by  the  Board  consists  of  an  Agricultural  I 
Credit  Revolving  Fund  which  was  created  in  1944  and  to  which  additions  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Government.  In  addition,  the  Board  has 
made  loans  direct  to  borrowers  and  through  the  People’s  Co-operative  Banks 
from  funds  provided  under  various  schemes  for  improving  agricultural  techniques 
and  expanding  production,  and  also  for  rehabilitation  after  the  1944  and  1951 
hurricanes. 

Co-operative  Societies  (8).  If  we  exclude  People’s  Co-operative  Banks,  which 
though  co-operative  in  form  are  not  registered  under  the  Co-operative  Societies 
Law,  there  are  comparatively  few  formal  co-operative  organizations  among 
farmers  as  such,  and  up  to  December  31st,  1954,  only  three  of  these  were 
primarily  engaged  in  providing  credit.  These  were  the  Mid-Clarendon  Develop¬ 
ment  Co-operative  Ltd.,  and  two  Student  Farmers’  Societies — the  Rosehall  and 
Roehampton  Student  Farmers’  Co-operative  Societies — all  of  which  were  limited 
liability  co-operatives  operating  almost  entirely  on  funds  advanced  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  In  addition  there  was  a  credit  union  on  a  sugar  estate  making  loans 
to  members  for  sugar  cane  production,  and  thirteen  tomato  marketing  societies  in 
Southern  St.  Elizabeth  and  Manchester  which  were  making  loans  to  members 
for  the  purchase  of  fertilizers. 

During  1954,  loans  advanced  by  the  three  co-operative  credit  societies 
amounted  to  £16,244  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  £18,532  was  outstanding. 
The  figures  for  the  credit  union  during  the  same  period  were  £3,636  in  advances 
and  £4,237  outstanding;  and  for  the  thirteen  tomato  marketing  societies  £2,212 
and  £215,  making  for  all  these  groups  together  a  total  of  £22,092  in  loans 
during  the  year  and  £22,984  outstanding  at  the  end  of  it.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  funds  involved  were  advanced  by  the  Mid-Clarendon  Develop¬ 
ment  Co-operative  Ltd. 

Yallahs  Valley  Land  Authority.^  The  Yallahs  Valley  Land  Authority  (22) 
which  was  set  up  in  November,  1951,  to  carry  out  rehabilitation  measures  in  the 
Yallahs  Valley  Improvement  Area,  administers  loan  funds  provided  under  the 
Farm  Recovery  and  Farm  Development  Schemes.  Loans  are  available  for 
purchase  of  materials  and  plants,  cultivation  of  crops,  construction  of  buildings 
and  tanks,  and  purchase  of  livestock,  on  the  basis  of  farm  plans  prepared  by 
the  Authority’s  Extension  Officers. 

Christiana  Area  Land  Authority.  The  Christiana  Area  Land  Authority  (7) 
during  1954  and  1955  operated  Farm  Improvement  projects  taken  over  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and,  since  1955,  the  new  Farm  Development  Scheme 
as  well.  Up  to  December  31st,  1955,  a  total  of  114  loans  for  £5,665  had  been 
approved,  the  majority  of  them  for  the  purchase  of  cows.  Only  twelve  of  these 
loans  totalling  £386  had  been  issued,  the  others  having  to  await  the  availability 
of  grass  on  the  holdings  and  the  final  acceptance  of  a  plan  for  cattle  insurance. 
By  the  end  of  September,  1956,  loan  issues  had  increased  t©  £1,657. 
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Building  Societies.  Building  Societies  represent  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  credit 
associations  in  Jamaica.  The  main  objects  of  these  societies  are  to  promote  thrift 
and  the  acquisition  of  freehold  property  by  members.  There  is  no  restriction 
on  membership  which  is  open  to  anyone  wishing  to  purchase  shares  in  the 
societies.  Shares  are  usually  valued  at  £20  and  paid  for  by  monthly  subscrip¬ 
tions  over  periods  varying  from  five  to  ten  years,  or  issued  as  paid-up  shares. 
They  may  also  be  participating,  that  is,  entitled  to  participate  in  bonus  distribu¬ 
tions;  or  non-participating  shares.  These  societies  also  accept  deposits  and  raise 
loans.  Loans  are  made  to  members  on  mortgage  of  freehold  property  or  the 
security  of  shares  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  buildings.  However,  members 
in  good  standing  can  usually  obtain  loans  for  other  agricultural  use.  Most  socie¬ 
ties  lend  up  to  two-thirds  the  value  of  the  security  offered  or  the  paid-up  share 
capital.  The  minimum  interest  charged  on  such  loans  is  6  per  cent. 

Commercial  Banks.  The  establishment  of  joint  stock  banking  in  Jamaica  dates 
from  1836  when  the  Bank  of  Jamaica  was  set  up.  This  was  followed  by  the 
Colonial  Bank  in  1837  and  the  Planters’  Bank  in  1839.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  four  commercial  banks  (three  Canadian  and  one  British),  with  a 
total  of  forty-two  offices  in  all  the  main  towns.  There  is  no  central  bank,  the 
commercial  banks’  cash  reserves  being  held  partly  in  Jamaican  pounds  and  partly 
in  accounts  in  their  London  offices. 

At  the  end  of  December,  1952,  the  total  deposits  of  these  banks  stood  at 
£17,836,000,  and  loans  and  advances  at  £11,462,000,  of  which  £1,574,000 
went  to  agriculture,  £3,265,000  to  industry,  and  £2,531,000  to  other  use. 
Between  December,  1944,  and  December,  1952,  these  banks  made  loans  to 
agriculture  totalling  just  over  £  12-million.  More  recent  figures  showed  deposits 
totalling  £23,442,000  at  December  31st,  1954,  and  loans  and  advances  of 
£13,641,000  to  primary  production  during  that  year  (10). 

The  loans  provided  by  these  banks  are  mainly  short-term,  i.e.  repayable  within 
a  year,  and  would  normally  cover  such  operations  as  land  preparation,  labour 
and  marketing.  For  such  loans,  the  banks  will  usually  require  as  security  a  lien 
on  the  crops  as  well  as  a  charge  on  real  estate,  or  other  forms  of  collateral  such 
as  bonds,  shares,  assignments  of  mortgage  or  life  insurance  and  personal  guar¬ 
antors.  The  value  of  the  security  would  be  such  as  to  secure  full  payment  of 
the  loan  on  realization.  Crop  liens  are  taken  where  the  crop  involved  can  be 
marketed  through  channels  which  would  ensure  payment  direct  to  the  bank, 
i.e.  sugar  cane  and  rice.  Interest  charges  would  normally  be  between  7 Vi  per 
cent  and  8  Vi  per  cent,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  security. 

The  Agricultural  Development  Corporation.  The  Agricultural  Development 
Corporation  (/)  is  a  statutory  body  set  up  in  1951  to  promote  agricultural 
development.  The  Corporation  has  been  mainly  concerned  with  the  development 
of  the  local  rice  industry.  It  has  established  a  rice  mill  and  several  rice-growing 
projects,  and  has  assisted  the  industry  with  loans  and  technical  advice.  Loans 
have  been  made  for  equipment,  short-term  production,  and  long-term  develop- 
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ment.  In  addition,  the  Mid-Clarendon  Development  Co-operative  has  been 
assisted  with  short-term  loans  to  finance  the  purchase  of  paddy  from  its  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Corporation  has  also  made  loans  available  for  other  crops  including 
bananas,  citrus,  pineapples  and  coffee,  and  also  to  poultry  farmers,  though  such 
assistance  has  been  limited  and  given  usually  to  farmers’  associations  rather 
than  individuals. 

The  Cane  Farmers’  Association.  This  association  makes  short-term  credit  avail¬ 
able  for  fertilizers  (supplied  in  kind)  to  small  growers.  Assistance  is  also 
available  to  cane  farmers  from  a  revolving  fund  operated  by  the  Agricultural 
Loan  Societies  Board,  which  stood  at  <£58,500  at  the  end  of  September,  1956. 

The  Citrus  Growers’  Association.  This  association  makes  loans  to  members 
for  the  extension  of  citrus  cultivation  and  fertilizers.  Loans  for  extension  of 
cultivation  include  assistance  for  establishing  plants  (1952-55)  and  fertilizers! 
which  are  repayable  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  years  of  the  loan.  Other  fer¬ 
tilizer  loans  are  repayable  annually. 


Informal  Agencies,  (a)  Solicitors.  In  Jamaica,  solicitors  (popularly  referred 
to  as  lawyers)  provide  a  substantial  portion  of  the  credit  used  by  small  farmers 
and,  in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  class  of  “money  lenders”.  They 
have  offices  in  all  the  main  towns  and  are  well-known  figures  in  most  rural 
districts,  being  frequently  consulted  in  their  legal  capacity  in  connection  with 
the  perfecting  of  titles  or  the  litigation  that  often  develops  over  ownership  of 
land.  Solicitors,  generally  speaking,  are  less  concerned  with  the  use  to  which 
loans  are  put.  With  loans  from  this  source  the  usual  security  required  is  good 
land  title.  Interest  charges  tend  to  be  higher  than  from  other  institutional 
sources  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in  the  period  of  duration  of  the 
loan  as  long  as  interest  payments  are  met  promptly.  Thus,  in  the  absence  of 
alternative  sources,  solicitors  have  often  provided  useful  and  accessible  sources 
of  loan  funds,  though  in  many  cases,  the  cost  of  such  credit  has  been  relatively 
high  when  related  to  security  requirements.  Furthermore,  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  type  of  credit  advanced  to  small  farmers  has  tended  to  go  into  non- 
agricultural  use  —  a  fair  number  of  passages  to  the  U.  K.  having  been  financed 
from  this  source  in  recent  years. 


1 


(b)  Produce  Dealers.  The  marketing  of  locally  grown  and  consumed  foodstuff 
is  handled  mainly  by  the  small  farmers  who  produce  these  crops,  and  their 
families,  and  a  class  of  “higglers”,  who  buy  from  the  farmers  for  sale  in  the 
markets  or  direct  to  consumers. 


The  disposal  of  all  the  important  export  crops  including  bananas,  citrus,  coffee,  ij 
cocoa,  ginger,  is  now  controlled  by  Statutory  Boards  or  Growers’  Associations. 
However,  with  the  exception  of  citrus,  produce  for  export  is  purchased  from 
growers  mainly  by  local  dealers,  and  in  the  case  of  bananas  by  agents  of  the 
shipping  companies  in  collaboration  with  selectors  of  the  Banana  Board.  Many 
of  these  local  dealers  and  agents  have  found  it  advantageous  to  provide  small 
farmers  with  financial  assistance  for  the  cultivation  of  the  crops  in  which  they 
are  interested.  Such  assistance  has  usually  taken  the  form  of  short-term  advances  i 
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against  delivery  of  crops,  the  amount  of  the  loan  being  deducted  from  the  value 
of  the  crops.  These  advances,  except  where  large  sums  are  involved,  are  not 
covered  by  formal  agreements  and  are  free  of  interest.  Extensive  use  of  such 
advances  has  often  given  local  dealers  a  virtual  monopoly  in  the  purchase  of 
certain  produce  in  their  districts. 

(c)  Shopkeepers.  Shopkeepers  are  not  primarily  sources  of  agricultural  credit 
as  such,  for  they  rarely  lend  money  for  specifically  agricultural  purposes.  How¬ 
ever,  by  extending  credit  for  such  items  as  agricultural  implements,  seeds  and, 
far  more  important  to  the  small  farmer,  food  and  other  personal  requirements, 
the  shopkeeper  in  most  rural  districts  provides  a  very  valuable  source  of  assist¬ 
ance.  The  shopkeeper  finds  it  in  his  own  interest  to  provide  this  assistance  as 
it  ensures  the  ready  disposal  of  goods  in  periods  when  farmers’  funds  are  low, 
and  enables  him  to  charge  a  premium  on  some  commodities  which  could  be 
obtained  at  lower  cost  in  the  nearby  town.  In  many  cases  the  shopkeeper  also 
functions  as  t.  produce  dealer.  The  importance  of  the  shopkeeper  is  illustrated 
in  a  recent  survey  carried  out  in  the  Yallahs  Valley  Improvement  Area  (23)  when 
it  was  estimated  that,  for  47  per  cent  of  the  farmers  covered,  shop  credit  was 
the  main  or  only  form  of  credit  affecting  farm  operations. 

(d)  Other  Sources.  Other  sources  of  credit  used  by  small  farmers  include  main¬ 
ly  relatives  and  friends.  These  sources  provide  a  considerable  proportion  of 
short-term  crop. loans  and,  on  occasion,  the  substantial  balances  required  to 
make  up  the  purchase  price  of  land  or  meet  the  cost  of  completing  a  building. 
The  main  characteristics  of  this  type  of  borrowing  are  that  loans  are  free  of 
interest,  unsecured  and  not  covered  by  formal  agreement.  Frequently,  however, 
they  carry  the  obligation  of  repayment  at  short  notice  or  the  provision  of  like 
assistance  whenever  required. 

No  information  has  been  included  on  the  operation  of  the  Government  Savings 
Bank,  of  which  there  are  branches  throughout  the  island.  These  banks  accept 
deposits  but  do  not  make  loans,  and  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  funds 
are  invested  in  sterling  securities  outside  Jamaica.  The  banks  are  widely  used 
by  small  farmers. 
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CHAPTER  rV 


The  Main  Sources  of  Capital  Used  by  Farmers  in  Areas  of  Study  for 
Obtaining  Land  and  Other  Requirements 

Land 

The  means  by  which  land  or  the  use  of  land  is  obtained  for  farming  will 
influence  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  the  eventual  use  to  which  such  land  is  put. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  right  to  use  land  may  be  obtained  by: 

(a)  Ownership  through  inheritance  or  purchase; 

(b)  Lease  or  rental  agreements,  involving  fixed  cash  payments,  the  provision 

of  produce  or  services,  or  a  portion  of  the  crops  from  the  land;  1 

(c)  Arrangements  for  the  “free”  use  of  land  where  there  is  no  formal  agree- 1 
ment  for  the  payment  of  rent  in  cash  or  kind. 

Then,  too,  particularly  among  small  farmers  in  Jamaica,  there  is  a  basic  dis¬ 
tinction  between  owned  land,  i.e.  land  for  which  they  hold  the  right  to  dispose 
of  by  sale,  lease  or  gift,  or  passing  on  to  their  heirs;  other  land  occupied  under; 
rental  agreements  which  do  not  confer  such  rights;  and  “family  land”  for  which! 
the  farmer  may  have  limited  rights  of  use  and  alienation.  I 

The  importance  of  these  distinctions  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  they  will 
affect  the  way  in  which  these  farmers  organize  the  use  of  productive  resource«, 
e.g.  farmers  are  generally  less  inclined  to  carry  out  long-term  projects  on  kn-'! 
which  are  held  on  short-term  tenancy  agreements,  or  which  they  are  unable  tO' 
pass  on  to  their  heirs.  In  the  second  place,  the  farmer’s  legal  status  with  regard  j 
to  the  control  of  the  land  will  be  an  important  consideration  in  any  assessment 
of  his  position  as  a  lending  risk,  by  credit  institutions. 

Table  3  below  sets  out,  for  all  areas  studied,  the  amount  of  owned  land  (in-'' 
herited  and  purchased)  as  against  other  land  occupied  free  or  under  various . 
short-term  tenancy  agreements,  in  terms  of  acreages  and  number  of  holdings.  | 

It  will  be  observed  that  for  all  areas  taken  together  owned  land  was  consider- 1 
ably  in  excess  of  other  occupied  land  in  all  areas.  As  far  as  owned  land  alone 
was  concerned  two  areas  only.  Cocoa  and  Coffee  showed  a  predominance  of 
inherited  over  purchased  land  and  in  one  of  them,  Cocoa,  more  than  half  the 
total  amount  of  inherited  land  was  owned  by  one  of  the  ten  farmers.  “Family 
land”  was  substantial  in  two  areas.  Peanut  and  Banana,  though  only  a  portion  j 
of  such  lands  was  available  to  the  farmers  for  use. 

With  the  exception  of  two  areas.  Ginger  and  Yam,  rented  lands  formed  a 
relatively  insignificant  portion  of  total  occupied  land.  In  all  areas  the  availability 
of  lands  for  rent  was  an  important  factor  infiuencing  the  use  of  such  lands;  never-  | 
theless  few  farmers  appeared  keen  on  using  rented  lands  as  they  felt  that  owners  j 
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were  in  a  position  to  reclaim  the  lands  at  short  notice  and  they  might  lose  thJ 
benefit  of  any  improvements  carried  out  on  the  lands.*  | 

There  appeared  to  be  little  free  land  in  any  of  the  areas,  though  in  one  oil 
them,  Banana,  a  large  property  owner  had  allowed  a  number  of  small  farmers 
who  were  regular  employees  to  cultivate  small  plots  of  land  free  of  charge. 
Even  here  however  the  use  of  the  land  carried  with  it  an  obligation  to  establish 
coconut  trees,  and  it  is  likely  that  similar  conditions  applied  to  other  cases  oi 
free  use. 

In  two  areas.  Banana  and  Peanut,  many  of  the  farmers  had  acquired  the  use 

of  lands  under  a  variety  of  share-cropping  arrangements  (“Other”).  In  Banam 
such  arrangements  usually  reserved  the  produce  of  coconut  and  other  pcrrri.^rscni 
trees  to  the  owner,  with  half  the  bananas  and  all  under  crops  going  to  the  tenant, 
as  well  as  grazing  rights.  In  Peanut  much  of  the  land  was  cultivated  under 
elaborate  share-cropping  arrangements,  referred  to  locally  as  “half’  and 
“third”  (12). 

The  significant  fact  that  emerges  from  these  figures  is  the  predominance  in 
all  areas  of  owned  as  against  rented  and  other  lands,  and  for  owned  land  the 
importance  of  purchase  as  a  means  of  acquisition. 

Main  Sources  of  Funds  for  Land  Purchase.  Table  4  sets  out  the  main  sources 
of  the  funds  used  by  farmers  to  purchase  their  lands.  i 

In  only  one  area.  Banana,  does  the  amount  of  loans  exceed  savings  and  one 
farmer  was  responsible  for  over  90  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  loans  in  that 
area.  In  two  areas.  Cane  and  Coffee,  all  purchases  were  entirely  from  savings 
and  in  each  of  the  remaining  six  areas,  loans  represented  less  than  SO  per  cent 
of  the  corresponding  amounts  for  savings  and  in  fact  less  than  30  per  cent  in 
five  of  them.  The  category  “Other”  includes  cases  of  land  purchase  where  in 
formation  on  the  source  of  funds  used  was  not  available.  These  figures  illustrate 
the  very  great  dependence  of  these  farmers  on  savings  for  the  acquisition  or 
extension  of  their  holdings  of  land. 

The  majority  of  the  loans  for  land  purchase  were  obtained  from  People’; 
Co-operative  Banks  in  two  areas  (Cocoa  and  Peanut),  Building  Society  in  one 
(Banana),  Relatives  and  Friends  in  one  (Coconut),  Solicitors  in  one  (Ginger), 
and  other  sources  in  the  remaining  two  areas  (Yam  and  Rice).^  j 

Main  Sources  of  Savings  for  Land  Purchase.  The  main  sources  of  the  savings 
used  for  land  purchase  are  set  out  in  Table  5.  The  category  “Other”  includcv 
mainly  savings  which  could  not  be  allocated  because  of  inadequate  information! 
as  to  source,  and  a  few  cases  of  savings  which  were  balances  remaining  froml 
sale  of  land.  1 


i>The  Agricultural  Small  Holdings  Law  makes  provision  for  payment  of  compensation  fori 
improvements  on  determination  of  tenancies  under  the  Law.  However,  a  fair  proportiorj 
of  these  holdings  would  not  be  covered  by  the  Law.  and  in  any  case  small  farmers  generallyj 
appeared  to  be  unaware  of  its  existence.  j 

t>Table  II  Appendix  I.  I 


Table  4.  Main  Sources  of  Funds  For  Purchase  of  Land  For  All  Areas  as  at  August-Septembfr,  1954 


Purchase  of  Land  For  All  Areas  as  at  August-September,  1954 
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Table  6.  Number  of  Farmers  in  Each  Area  Using  Loans,  Savings  and  Gifts  or  Grants  for  a  Comprehensive  Range  of  Farm  Expenses, 

Prior  To  August-September,  1954. 
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+  indicates  that  contouring  and  soil  conservation  not  a  normal  requirement. 

t  It  is  likely  that  figures  for  fertilizer  use  have  been  underestimated  as  use  tends  to  be  sporadic,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  farmers  are  likely  to  have  obtained  fertilizers 
as  loans  in  kind  or  by  purchase  from  savings. 
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iThe  main  sources  from  which  these  savings  were  obtained  are:  sale  of  farm 
produce  (Farm)  and  farm  and  casual  labour  in  Panama,  Cuba  and  the  U.S.A. 
(Overseas).  The  contributions  from  Trade  and  Off-Farm  work  in  Jamaica  have 
!  been  relatively  small.  Indirectly,  however,  these  two  sources  of  trade,  and  in 
I  particular  off-farm  work,  are  likely  to  have  been  of  far  greater  importance  in 
providing  savings  for  land  purchase,  though  this  would  vary  with  the  location 
and  pattern  of  land  use  in  and  around  each  area.  For  instance,  the  opportunity 
for  off-farm  employment  and  the  practice  of  a  trade  was  greater  in  those  areas 
(Cocoa,  Banana,  Coconut,  Rice  and  Cane)  which  include  or  adjoin  large  prop¬ 
erties  and  estates,  and  the  income  from  these  activities  provides  a  regular  source 
of  cash  income  for  many  of  the  small  farmers  in  those  areas.  Such  income  be¬ 
comes  available  for  day-to-day  living  expenses  outside  of  crop  season,  and  for 
a  substantial  part  of  the  expenses  for  land  preparation  and  planting  of  crops; 
for  there  are  few  crops  outside  of  bananas  and  coconuts  which  will  provide  the 
small  farmer  with  a  steady  and  reliable  income  throughout  the  year,  and  there 
are  many  areas  where  those  crops  cannot  be,  or  are  not  being  grown  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 

Other  Requirements 

Table  6  lists  the  number  of  farmers  in  each  area  using  the  sources  —  Loans, 

'  Savings  and  Gif:s  (Grants)  —  to  meet  the  following  expenses:  construction  and 
repair  of  buildings,  contouring  and  soil  conservation,  construction  of  fences,  tools 
and  equipment,  livestock,  cultivation  (i.e.  planting  material,  labour  and  incidental 
expenses  directly  related  to  cultivation  and  not  falling  under  other  heads)  and 
fertilizers. 

Next  to  land,  buildings  require  an  order  of  expenditure  which  has  to  be  met 
either  from  accumulated  savings  or  loans.  Then,  too,  a  fair  proportion  of  farm 
buildings  will  be  inherited  with  land.  However,  in  only  two  of  the  areas  studied 
was  much  use  made  of  loans  for  buildings,  and  in  two  of  the  areas.  Ginger  and 
Rice,  no  loans  had  been  obtained  for  this  purpose.  Grant  assistance  appeared 
to  be  on  much  the  same  level  as  loans  and  included,  with  inheritance,  a  number 
of  relatively  small  grants  —  mainly  in  the  form  of  building  material,  distributed 
after  the  1944  and  1951  hurricanes. 

As  far  as  contouring  and  soil  conservation  were  concerned,  only  two  out  of 
a  total  of  fifty-seven  farmers  (in  the  six  areas  where  this  was  regarded  as  neces- 

Isary)  had  used  loans  for  this  purpose,  though  a  fairly  substantial  amount  of 
grant  assistance  under  Government  schemes  had  been  obtained  in  at  least  two 
I  areas.  Much  of  this  work  had  been  financed  from  savings.  A  similar  situation 
J  appeared  to  exist  with  regard  to  fencing,  which  was  financed  largely  from  savings, 
,  with  very  few  loans,  and  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  grant  assistance, 
f 

None  of  the  farmers  used  loans  for  the  purchase  of  tools  and  equipment, 
though  there  were  a  few  cases  in  which  use  had  been  made  of  shop-credit  for 
'  such  items.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  small  farmers  in  Jamaica  for  the  most 
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part  still  depend  on  very  simple  and  relatively  inexpensive  tools,  except  in  the 
Mid-Clarendon  irrigation  area  where  the  service  of  heavy  mechanical  implements 
is  provided  by  an  Implements  Co-operative  and  private  contractors. 

In  only  one  area,  Yam,  did  a  substantial  portion  of  the  farmers  use  loans  to 
acquire  livestock,  though  loans  for  this  purpose  were  used  in  five  other  areas. 
Grant  assistance,  (under  the  Government  Revolving  Herd  Scheme),  and  gifts 
were  confined  to  three  areas.  However,  a  number  of  farmers  in  all  areas  were 
able  to  obtain  livestock  on  the  “half  increase”.  Under  this  arrangement  farmers 
who  had  insufficient  pasture  or  labour  would  get  friends  to  look  after  surplus 
animals  on  an  arrangement  which  gave  to  each  an  equal  share  in  any  increases 
in  the  value  of  the  animals  or  progeny.  With  regard  to  cultivation  loans,  which 
were  fairly  widely  used  in  all  areas,  relatively  few  farmers  outside  the  three  flat 
areas,  Rice,  Cane  and  Peanut,  appeared  to  borrow  for  specific  purposes.  In  all 
areas  such  loans  covered  a  wide  variety  of  expenses. 


These 
farmers 
funds  V 
fthe  full 


The  sources  covered  are  not  exhaustive;  for  instance,  with  regard  to  cultiva¬ 
tion  expenses,  few  of  the  small  farmers  included  in  this  study  could  hope  to 
supply  all  the  labour  requirements  on  their  holdings,  and  even  when  the  farm 
family  had  been  pressed  into  service  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  hire  additional 
labour,  particularly  at  planting  and  reaping  seasons.  Such  shortages  of  hired 
labour  and  the  lack  of  funds  to  pay  labour  were  met  to  a  limited  extent  in  some 
areas  by  arrangements  between  farmers  for  pooling  their  labour  under  “Morning 
Sport”  and  other  exchange  labour  arrangments  (16). 

Relatively  few  of  the  farmers  used  any  of  the  sources  listed  for  the  acquisition 
of  fertilizers  —  an  indication  of  the  low  level  of  agricultural  techniques  prac¬ 
tised  by  most  of  them.  However,  it  is  likely  that  the  figures  for  the  number  of 
farmers  using  fertilizers  have  been  underestimated.  Use  of  fertilizers  tends  to 
be  very  sporadic  and  a  far  greater  number  of  farmers  may  have  obtained  fer¬ 
tilizers  at  some  time  either  as  loans  in  kind  or  by  purchase  from  savings  in 
connection  with  schemes  for  the  improvement  or  extension  of  such  crops  as 
bananas,  sugar  cane,  citrus,  potatoes  and  tomatoes. 


Conclusions 

The  farmers  covered  in  the  study  owned  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  lands 
which  they  cultivated.  Rented  lands  were  relatively  unimportant  in  all  areas, 
and  other  forms  of  tenancy  were  insignificant,  except  in  one  area  where  “free” 
and  share-cropped  land  represented  approximately  22  per  cent  of  owned  land. 
Most  of  the  land  owned  by  farmers  had  been  acquired  by  purchase,  and 
the  funds  for  this  had  come  almost  entirely  from  savings. 

This  dependence  on  savings  was  even  greater  for  “Other  Requirements”, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  housing  and  cultivation  loans 
obtained  were  provided  as  rehabilitation  assistance  after  the  1944  and  1951  t 
hurricanes,  and  that  relatives  and  friends  provided  a  fair  portion  of  the  loans 
in  most  areas.  The  main  source  of  the  savings  used  was  income  from  sale  of 
farm  produce. 
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These  figures  give  a  clear  indication  of  the  very  great  dependence  of  small 
farmers  on  the  frequently  long  and  arduous  process  of  accumulating  sufficient 
'..'ands  with  which  to  acquire  or  extend  their  holdings  of  land  and  for  meeting 
nhe  full  range  of  their  requirements  of  capital. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Use  Of  Loans,  Grants,  And  Savings 

In  the  preceding  chapter  an  examination  was  made  of  the  use  by  farmers 
of  the  sources,  loans,  grants,  and  savings,  in  the  acquisition  of  land  and  other 
requirements.  The  intention  was  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  the  farmers 
depended  on  these  sources  for  their  requirements  of  capital.  In  this  chapter  r 
more  detailed  analysis  is  made  of  the  assistance  obtained  from  the  same  sourcei 
over  a  limited  period  of  ten  years  and  the  use  or  intended  use  of  such  assistancej 
in  order  to  assess  the  levels  of  use  and  degree  of  adequacy  of  these  sources.  * 

Loans 

Indebtedness.  The  only  statistics  available  on  agricultural  indebtedness 
for  the  island  as  a  whole  are  those  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Census  ol 
1943  (9).  Much  useful  information  is  provided  in  reports  covering  the  operations 
of  various  credit  institutions,  and  reports  of  credit  surveys  carried  out  by  thei 
Yallahs  Valley  (23)  and  Christiana  Area  (7)  Land  Authorities.  However  these 
are  limited  in  scope  in  that  the  reports  of  the  institutions  do  not  include  a  num¬ 
ber  of  informal  agencies  which  are  likely  to  be  important  sources  of  credit,  and 
the  areas  covered  by  the  Authorities’  surveys  are  relatively  small.  j 

The  Census  figures  cover  mortgage  loans,  and  liens  on  crops,  livestock  and] 
implements  and  provide  a  useful  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  agriciilfiua'ij 
land  is  encumbered,  and  the  prevalence  of  crop  liens  as  a  form  of  security.  . 

The  position  revealed  by  these  figures  for  farms  under  25  acres  is  as  fol-| 
lows:  I 


Table  7.  Indebtedness  on  Farms  Under  25  Acres  From  1943  Census  Report  t 
(based  on  figures  in  the  1945  Policy  Committee  Report)  {15).  = 


Per 

Per 

As  %  value 

As  %  value 

Mortgages 

Liens 

Total 

Farm 

Acre 

of  land 

of  buildings 

£276,090 

£19,020 

£295,110 

£4.9 

£0.8 

6.3% 

13.9% 

The  total  indebtedness  reported  on  farms  of  all  sizes  was  £.2,091,522,  or  I 
approximately  14  per  cent  of  the  value  of  land  involved,  mortgages  alone  repre-| 
senting  almost  10  per  cent  of  land  value.  These  figures  were  presented  in! 
annexures  to  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Policy  Committee,  1945,  and  it  isj 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Committee  questioned  the  accuracy  of  these  figures  j 
which  they  thought  were  much  too  low. 
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The  selection  of  farms  in  the  areas  covered  in  this  survey  was  designed  to 
provide  a  representative  cross-section  of  the  small  farming  communities  in  these 
areas.  An  examination  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  farmers  involved  would  there¬ 
fore  provide  a  reliable  indication  of  the  extent  of  agricultural  indebtedness  in 
some  of  the  main  small  farming  areas  in  Jamaica. 

The  figures  on  loans  in  the  following  tables  relate  to  a  ten  year  period  prior 
to  August-September  1954  when  the  information  was  collected.  The  figures 
are  restricted  to  this  period  for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  considerable  expansion  in  the  loan  operations  of  the  Agricultural  Loan 
Societies  Board  and  People’s  Co-operative  Banks  as  a  result  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Revolving  Fund  in  1944  and  the  provision  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  assistance  after  the  1944  hurricane. 

Outstanding  loans  obtained  before  1944  formed  a  relatively  insignificant  por¬ 
tion  of  the  total  loans  outstanding,  and  farmers  appeared  to  have  some  difficulty 
in  recalling  loans  obtained  before  that  date,  except  where  related  to  such  im¬ 
portant  transactions  as  land  purchase.  The  1944  hurricane  and  the  end  of 
the  second  world  war  in  the  following  year  were  significant  occurrences  in  the 
minds  of  all  the  farmers,  and  they  appeared  to  recall  loans  obtained  during  and 
since  that  time  with  greater  precision. 

Finally  it  has  been  possible  to  carry  out  checks  on  the  information  within  the 
limited  period  of  ten  years,  and  to  draw  significant  conclusions  with  regard  to 
the  level  of  repayments. 

Table  8  below  sets  out  total  and  average  indebtedness,  and  indebtedness  in 
relation  to  farm  and  domestic  capital  for  farms  in  all  areas  covered  in  the  study. 
If  we  examine  the  figures  for  total  indebtedness  we  find  that  in  only  three  of 
the  areas  does  the  amount  appear  formidable  —  £.931,  £447,  and  £642  in 
Banana,  Yam  and  Rice  respectively.  In  only  one  other  area  does  the  figure 
exceed  £150,  and  it  is  as  low  as  £38  in  one  area. 

The  highest  figure  of  £931  represents  an  average  indebtedness  of  £103 
per  farm  and  £20  per  acre  for  owned  land  and  even  when  related  to  the  value 
of  capital  assets  it  is  still  formidable,  representing  approximately  48  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  land  and  38  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  Farm  Capital.  However, 
the  value  of  livestock  was  almost  half  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness  and  that 
of  Domestic  Capital  (house,  kitchen  and  furniture)  over  twice  as  much.  Indeed 
the  position  ceases  to  be  alarming  when  we  note*  that  approximately  60  per  cent 
of  the  total  indebtedness  represented  the  outstanding  balance  on  one  dual  pur¬ 
pose  long-term  loan  and  that  most  of  the  remaining  40  per  cent  related  to  rehabili¬ 
tation  building  loans  issued  after  the  1944  hurricane. 

The  next  highest  figure  that  of  £642  in  Rice,  is  made  up  largely  of  outstand¬ 
ing  balances  on  short-term  crop  advances  by  the  Mid-Clarendon  Development 
Co-operative  (£501)  and  a  balance  of  £85  on  a  long-term  land  purchase 
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loan  *  The  record  of  repayments  of  crop  advances  by  farmers  to  the  Co-cpera- 
tive  has  been  good  and  as  loans  are  usually  repaid  within  six  months,  the  figure 
of  £,642  for  this  area  cannot  be  regarded  as  excessive. 

In  the  next  highest  area,  Yam,  the  total  indebtedness  of  £447,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  £45  per  farm  is  very  little  more  than  the  value  of  livestock  and  the 
equivalent  of  roughly  £5  per  acre  or  about  16  per  cent  of  the  value  of  owned 
land  in  that  area. 

In  all  other  areas  except  Coffee  the  total  indebtedness  is  between  £11  and 
£16  per  farm,  a  figure  considerably  less  than  the  value  of  livestock,  which 
ranges  between  £18  and  £72  per  farm  in  these  areas.** 

In  the  case  of  Coffee  the  indebtedness  of  £285  exceeds  the  value  of  livestock 
(£171)  and  represents  29  per  cent  of  the  value  of  land.®  The  pattern  here  is 
somewhat  similar  to  Banana  (which  has  the  highest  total  indebtedness)  except 
that  the  debt  is  spread  more  widely,  and  in  fact  a  large  portion  of  it,  about  43 
per  cent,  is  related  to  consumption  expenditure. 

The  only  comparable  figures  available  on  agricultural  indebtedness  in  recent 
years  are  those  for  the  Christiana  Land  Authority  Area  (7)  in  which  Ginger 
is  located.  The  figures  show  that  in  1955  only  38  per  cent  of  the  resident 
farmers  in  the  area  were  indebted  and  the  amount  of  such  indebtedness  was 
£298,374,  or  about  £30  per  farm  for  all  resident  farmers.  The  figures  include  , 
substantial  sums  owing  to  sources  not  encountered  on  this  survey,  i.e.  Lands 
Department**  (in  respect  of  rentals  of  Crown  Lands  and  balances  due  on  land 
settlement  payments),  and  the  Central  Housing  Authority  or  Hurricane  Housing 
Organization  (for  housing  assistance).  If  such  sums  are  deducted  from  the  total 
indebtedness,  average  indebtedness  per  farm  would  be  about  £22.4.  Average 
indebtedness  per  acre  in  respect  of  all  land  covered  by  the  Authority  was  ap¬ 
proximately  £5  per  acre,  and  if  we  assume  an  average  value  of  £30  per  acre 
such  indebtedness  would  represent  about  17  per  cent  of  the  value  of  land  in 
the  area  (or  12.4  per  cent  if  the  above  deductions  were  made). 

The  figures  on  total  indebtedness  alone  do  not  tell  us  very  much  about  the 
use  of  credit  in  these  areas.  Even  when  related  to  the  value  of  land  we  cannot 
be  sure,  except  in  extreme  cases,  whether  farmers  are  likely  to  be  overburdened 
with  debt.  Thus  in  order  to  make  an  adequate  assessment  of  credit  use  we 
would  have  to  consider  such  aspects  as  the  total  amount  of  the  loans  during  the 
period,  the  uses  to  which  such  loans  were  put,  the  conditions  under  which  ob¬ 
tained  and  the  level  of  repayments. 


■Table  I,  Appendix  I 
*>Table  VI,  Appendix  I 
cTable  VI,  Appendix  I 

‘*The  Lands  Department  administers  Crown  Lands  and  all  Government-owned  property. 
The  Department  undertakes  the  acquisition  and  development  of  lands  for  settlement,  ^ttle- 
ment  holdings  average  approximately  five  acres  in  size  and  are  paid  for  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  The  Department  also  controls  Housing  and  Farm  Recovery  Loan  Schemes 
on  Land  Settlements.  At  March  31st,  1956  the  Department  was  administering  25,405  hold¬ 
ings  on  145  land  settlements. 
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Amounts  and  Uses  of  Loans.  Table  9  gives  the  number  and  value  of  loans 
obtained  by  farmers  in  each  area  during  the  ten  year  period  prior  to  August- 
September  1954,  and  the  uses  to  which  these  loans  were  put.  The  category 
"Other”  covers  use  not  directly  related  to  farm  operations,  i.e.  consumption 
expenditure,  and  a  few  loans  for  which  the  use  could  not  be  determined.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  three  areas,  there  was  no  borrowing  during  the 
period  for  land  purchase,  and  in  four  areas  no  loans  were  obtained  for  the 
purchase  and  repair  of  buildings  or  purchase  of  livestock.  Equally  outstanding 
is  the  relatively  high  level  of  borrowing  for  cultivation  in  ail  areas,  this  use 
accounting  for  the  largest  amount  of  loans  in  six  of  the  nine  areas.  Consumption 
(non-farm  expenses)  loans  account  for  the  largest  number  of  loans  in  all  areas 
taken  together,  but  cover  a  modest  portion  of  the  value  of  total  borrowing  in 
all  except  three  areas,  in  two  of  which  {Coffee  and  Yam),  it  accounts  for  nearly 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  loans. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  few  exceptions  loans  were  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  obtained.*  The  exceptions  were  two  Building  Loans 
used  mainly  for  cultivation  and  consumption  expenditure  in  Coffee,  part  of  a 
land  purchase  loan  used  for  building  in  Cocoa,  and  part  of  a  cultivation  loan 
used  for  housing  in  Cane. 

Sources  of  Loans.  Table  10  gives  the  main  sources  of  loans  obtained  in  all 
areas  over  the  period  of  ten  years  prior  to  August-September  1954;  the  source 
“Other”  covers  all  loans  from  sources  other  than  those  listed.*’ 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  comparison  is  the  predominant  position  of 
People’s  Co-operative  Banks  which  provided  loans  in  all  but  one  area,  where 
the  local  People’s  Co-operative  Bank  had  been  virtually  defunct  for  a  number 
of  years.  These  banks  also  provided  the  highest  total  number  and  value  of  loans 
in  three  of  the  areas.  Next  in  importance  were  Relatives  and  Friends  who 
provided  loans  in  all  areas  which,  however,  represented  fairly  substantial  amounts 
in  only  two  of  them,  being  the  highest  total  in  one  {Peanut).  Shopkeepers 
provided  assistance  in  all  but  one  area,  but  this  was  substantial  in  only  one  area. 
Cane,  and  represented  only  about  10  per  cent  of  total  loans.  Solicitors  pro- 
I  vided  substantial  amounts  in  four  areas.  Produce  Dealers  were  the  most  im¬ 
portant  source  of  loans  in  two  areas.  Ginger  and  Cane,  but  provided  only  small 
;  amounts  in  four  others.  Only  two  loans  were  recorded  from  a  Building  Society, 
but  they  represented  the  highest  total  value  from  any  source,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Mid-Clarendon  Development  Co-operative  which  provided  by  far  the 
highest  total  for  any  area. 

The  majority  of  the  loans  obtained  from  People’s  Co-operative  Banks  were 
used  for  cultivation  and  the  construction  and  repair  of  buildings  (mainly 
rehabilitation  loans  after  the  1944  hurricane),  though  in  some  areas  substantial 
amounts  were  used  for  livestock  and  land  purchase.  Loans  from  relatives  and 

i  friends  provided  most  of  the  funds  for  other  (non-farm)  expenses  (7  areas), 
cultivation  (5  areas),  and  land  purchase  (3  areas).  Solicitors  provided  funds 

I  “Table  I,  Appendix  I. 
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for  non-farm  expenses  (2  areas),  land  purchase  (1  area),  cultivation  (2  areas), 
and  livestock  purchase  (1  area).  None  of  the  assistance  provided  by  shop¬ 
keepers  was  directly  related  to  farm  operations.* 

Security  Requirements  and  Use.  Table  1 1  sets  out  the  types  of  security  sur¬ 
rendered  for  loans  in  terms  of  use,  and  the  number  and  value  of  such  loans. 
Omitted  from  the  table  is  the  assistance  provided  by  shopkeepers  involving  credit 
for  goods  supplied.*’ 

If  the  very  substantial  loans  on  crop  lien  basis  made  by  the  Mid-Clarendon 
Development  Co-operative  in  Rice  are  excepted,  it  would  appear  that  small 
farmers  in  all  areas  were  obliged  to  surrender  land  titles  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  loan  requirements,  and  that  those  loans  were  used  mainly  for  land  purchase 
and  purchase  and  repair  of  buildings,  though  substantial  amounts  were  used 
in  most  areas  for  cultivation,  in  two  areas  for  non-farm  expenses,  and  in  three 
areas  for  livestock  purchase.  This  is  to  be  expected,  as  the  two  important  sources 
of  loans.  People’s  Co-operative  Banks  and  Solicitors,  usually  require  this  tyjjc 
of  security. 

Personal  security  which  was  next  in  importance,  covered  a  few  loans  for  land, 
but  was  required  mainly  in  connection  with  cultivation  and  non-farm  expenditure. 
The  majority  of  these  loans  came  from  relatives  and  friends*^  who  would  require 
only  verbal  promise  to  repay,  with  a  few  short-term  loans  from  People’s  Co¬ 
operative  Banks‘S  on  demand  notes  with  guarantors. 

Crop  liens  were  important  in  only  one  area.  Ginger,  outside  the  Mid-Clarendon 
areas  {Rice  and  Cane)  and  were  used  almost  entirely  for  cultivation  loans  for 
ginger  in  that  area.  Chattel  mortgages  (or  Bills  of  Sale)  were  relatively  un¬ 
important. 

Interest  Rates.  Table  12  gives  the  value  of  loans  at  various  rates  of  interest 
obtained  from  main  agencies  in  all  areas  of  the  study  during  the  ten  year  period. 

Loans  free  of  interest  charges  were  provided  by  Produce  Dealers,  Relatives 
and  Friends,  Shopkeepers  and  “Other”.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in 
many  cases  Produce  Dealers  and  Shopkeepers  reaped  benefits  from  these  loans — 
the  one  in  terms  of  an  assured  delivery  of  crops,  and  the  other  from  profit  on 
sales  and  regular  custom,  which  if  assessed  in  monetary  terms  might  represent 
a  relatively  high  rate  of  interest.  Similarly  loans  from  relatives  and  friends 
often  carried  with  them  obligations  for  the  provision  of  similar  assistance  if 
circumstances  should  require  it.  The  category  “Other”  represents  mainly  loans 
from  unspecified  sources  or  private  individuals  who  were  neither  relatives  nor 
friends,  and  not  numerous  enough  to  constitute  a  money-lender  class,  being 
important  in  only  one  area.  Peanut,  where  they  charged  interest  (calculated 
monthly)  at  rates  as  high  as  90  per  cent  p.a.  on  small  amounts. 

Of  the  other  agencies.  People’s  Co-operative  Banks  provided  a  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  total  loans  at  relatively  low  rates  of  interest.  Loans  charged  at  between 

a  Table  11,  Appendix  I 
*>  Table  III,  Appendix  I 
c  Table  IV,  Appendix  I 
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11-5  per  cent  were  mainly  special  hurricane  rehabilitation  loans  issued  through 
these  Banks  after  the  19^4  hurricane. 

Loans  provided  by  Solicitors  generally  carried  much  higher  rates  of  interest, 
the  majority  being  at  about  10  per  cent  p.a.  which,  in  view  of  the  security  re¬ 
quirement  (usually  registered  title),  could  be  considered  high.  In  one  instance 
interest  on  a  loan  was  charged  at  25  per  cent  p.a.  although  it  was  secured  by 
land  for  which  the  farmer  held  good  title. 

Duration  of  Loans.  Table  13  sets  out  the  number,  value  and  duration  of  the 
loans  obtained  in  all  areas,  during  the  ten  year  period.*  These  figures  illustrate 
the  lack  or  non-use  of  long-term  loans  in  more  than  half  the  number  of  areas 
concerned,  and  a  similar  position  with  regard  to  short-term  advances  in  four 
of  the  areas,  where  little  use  was  made  of  such  loans. 

Short-term  advances  were  used  almost  entirely  for  cultivation  and  consump¬ 
tion  expenditure.  Most  long-term  loans  were  used  for  land  purchase,  though 
a  substantial  portion  was  used  for  buildings  and  cultivation. 

Repayments  of  Loans.  Table  14  sets  out  average  total  loans  and  indebtedness 
per  farm,  with  repayments  as  a  percentage  of  total  loans  in  each  area,  over  the. 
ten  year  period. 

The  figures  for  repayments  exceed  50  per  cent  in  five  areas  and  in  only  two 
areas  do  they  fall  below  46  per  cent.  However  these  figures  do  not  tell  us  very 
much  about  the  Ic-  'el  of  arrears  on  repayments,  as  the  position  will  be  influenced 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  proportion  of  medium  and  long-term  loans  taken 
up  by  farmers  in  so  far  as  the  repayment  of  such  loans  falls  largely  outside  the 
period  covered.  A  more  reliable  index  of  repayments  might  be  obtained  from 
medium  and  short-term  loans,  which  are  given  in  table  15  below. 

The  lowest  figure  for  repayments  of  short-term  loans  is  50  per  cent  in  Coconut 
I  and  it  is  above  70  per  cent  in  four  areas. 

1  Repayment  of  these  loans  could  therefore  be  regarded  as  fairly  satisfactory  in 
most  areas,  particularly  when  one  considers  that  in  only  one  area  was  there  a 
well  organized  system  of  short-term  crop  advances  in  operation  where  repayment 
within  the  period  was  strictly  adhered  to.  In  that  area,  Rice,  the  figure  of  54  per 
cent  is  somewhat  low  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  lending  agency,  the 
Mid-Clarendon  Development  Co-operative  Ltd.  commenced  operations  in  1951/52 
so  that  only  two  years’  operations  were  covered,  and  loans  outstanding  would 
therefore  represent  a  high  proportion  of  total  loans  made  during  the  period. 

In  two  of  the  remaining  areas  with  low  repayments.  Coconut  and  Coffee,  the 
total  volume  of  short-term  loans  is  very  low,  the  greater  part  of  the  loans  being 
long  or  medium  term.  In  one  other  area.  Banana,  shop  credit  accounted  for 
approximately  27  per  cent  of  outstanding  short-term  loans  and  in  the  remaining 
area.  Peanut,  short-term  borrowing  from  private  individuals  and  friends  consti¬ 
tuted  the  main  source  of  loans,  and  there  was  consequently  less  pressure  for  early 
repayments.  * 

In  the  case  of  medium-term  loans  there  was  one  area,  Cane,  in 

aTable  V,  Appendix  I 


Table  15.  Repayments  on  Medium  and  Short-Term  Loans  as  Percentages  of  Such 
Loans  Obtained  in  Ten-Year  Period  Prior  to  August-September,  1954 
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which  no  repayments  were  reported  and  here  there  had  been  only  one 
loan  which  was  not  yet  due  for  repayment.  In  five  areas  repayments  represented 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  total  loans,  and  in  the  three  areas  reporting  low  repay¬ 
ments  most  of  the  loans  appear  to  have  been  obtained  between  1952-53  and  so 
had  only  small  repayments  to  their  credit. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  get  a  more  reliable  picture  of  arrears  on  repayments 
on  the  basis  of  information  collected  from  farmers.  Few  of  the  farmers  conform 
to  a  strict  pattern  of  repayments,  particularly  with  loans  from  non-institutional 
sources,  and  tend  to  regard  any  payment  in  reduction  of  the  loan  as  adequate 
for  discharging  current  liability.  Then,  too,  time  limits  tend  to  have  less  signi¬ 
ficance,  particularly  where  loans  from  informal  sources  —  relatives  and  friends, 
shopkeepers  and  produce  dealers  —  are  concerned,  being  frequently  repayable 
I  “as  soon  as  possible”  or  “whenever  possible”  which  might  be  six  months  or  two 
years,  depending  on  the  circumstances  of  the  loan  or  its  application. 

1  From  the  above  figures  it  could  hardly  be  claimed  that  the  farmers  in  the  areas 
covered  were  being  seriously  hampered  by  debt.  Even  in  the  area  with  the 

highest  figure  of  indebtedness  the  farmer  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  this 

debt  had  acquired  a  substantial  acreage  of  land  with  a  portion  of  the  funds  and 
was  using  most  of  the  remainder  to  establish  it  in  pasture  for  the  extension  of 
what  had  already  proved  to  be  a  promising  livestock  venture.  It  could  be  said 
'  of  the  farmers  in' at  least  four  areas  that  they  were  relatively  free  from  debt,  and 

in  at  least  six  of  the  nine  areas  indebtedness  did  not  exceed  12  per  cent  of  the 

value  of  owned  land. 

Grants 

The  main  sources  of  grants  for  small  farmers  in  Jamaica  (excluding  inheritance), 
are  the  Government-operated  Farm  Improvement,  Farm  Recovery  and  Farm 
Development  Schemes.  In  addition  a  great  deal  of  rehabilitation  assistance  in 
the  form  of  grants  was  provided  for  certain  crops  (bananas  and  coconuts)  and 
housing  after  the  1951  hurricane.^  Thus  the  level  of  grant  assistance  has  been 
higher  in  those  parts  of  the  island  which  were  seriously  affected  by  the  1951 
hurricane,  as  well  as  the  areas  in  which  Land  Improvement  Authorities  have  been 
operating  special  rehabilitation  schemes. 

Table  16  sets  out  the  type  and  value  of  grant  assistance  received  by  farmers 
in  the  areas  covered  by  the  study,  over  a  period  of  ten  years  prior  to  August- 
September,  1954.  It  will  be  observed  that  substantial  grant  assistance  was 
obtained  by  farmers  in  at  least  six  of  the  areas,  the  value  of  such  assistance 
exceeding  £100  in  each  of  them.  Coffee  received  by  far  the  most  assistance, 
!  which  averaged  £47  per  farm,  and  Cocoa  was  next  in  order  with  assistance 
[  valued  at  £271.  The  lowest  figure  for  all  areas  was  £73  in  Peanut. 

The  greater  part  of  the  assistance  obtained  was  provided  under  the  Farm 
Improvement  and  Farm  Recovery  Schemes.  In  addition  sustantial  assistance 
was  provided  in  Cocoa  and  Coconut,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Yam  and  Banana, 
for  rehabilitation  and  extension  of  banana  cultivations. 
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The  assistance  in  Coffee  has  been  provided,  since  1952,  by  the  Yallahs  Valley  j 
Land  Authority  under  its  rehabilitation  programme,  and  covered  land-condition- 1 
ing,  fencing,  soil  conservation,  fertilizers,  the  establishment  of  crops,  and  the  I 
construction  of  buildings  and  tanks.  In  other  areas  the  assistance  covered  mainly  / 
soil  conservation  and  fencing,  and  in  Rice  and  Cane,  land  clearing  and  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  area  Ginger  which,  with  Yam,  Rice,  Cane  and  Peanut,  was  outside 
the  seriously  damaged  hurricane  areas,  unlike  these  areas,  received  little  assist¬ 
ance.  Considerable  help  is  now  being  provided  in  this  area  by  the  Christiana 
Area  Land  Authority  which  commenced  operations  in  1955. 

Assistance  for  housing  was  relatively  insignificant  in  all  areas  except  Cane, 
and  consisted  mainly  of  materials  (lumber  and  galvanized  iron  sheets)  issued  by 
the  Hurricane  Housing  Organization  after  the  1951  hurricane.  “Other”  assistance 
represents  the  value  of  seedlings  except  in  Coffee,  where  the  grant  was  made  to 
assist  with  the  construction  of  a  milking  shed  and  water  tank. 

It  is  likely  that  some  farmers  received  more  grant  assistance  than  was  actually  ] 
reported  by  them.  Few  farmers  were  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  various  ( 
schemes  in  operation,  or  the  full  extent  of  the  assistance  available  under  these  i 
schemes.  They  were  usually  able  to  recall  fairly  recent  assistance  which  had  | 
been  obtained  for  specific  operations  such  as  the  replanting  of  banana  cultiva¬ 
tions,  or  the  establishing  of  grass  barriers.  However,  where  assistance  in  the 
form  of  subsidies  was  tied  to  loans,  as  in  the  case  of  some  housing  assistance, 
and  had  been  obtained  some  years  previously  (e.g.  after  the  1944  hurricane)* 
many  farmers  were  uncertain  as  to  whether  or  not  they  had  received  such  assist¬ 
ance. 

Crop  Insurance.  There  were  two  crop  insurance  schemes'*  in  operation  for  ; 
bananas  and  coconuts,  both  financed  by  the  respective  industries  mainly  from  a  [ 


Table  17.  Receipts  of  Crop  Insurance  after  the  1951  Hurricane  Reported  by 
Farmers  in  Five  Areas  of  the  Study. 


Receipts  of  Insurance 

Payments. 

Banana 

Coconut 

Total 

Area 

No.  of  Farmers 

Value 

No.  of  Farmers 

Value 

No.  of  Farmers 

Value 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ginger 

3  (9) 

15 

— 

— 

3  (9) 

15 

Yam 

5  (9) 

89 

— 

— 

5  (9) 

89 

Coconut 

1  (10) 

10 

1  (10) 

7 

2  (10) 

17 

Cocoa 

4  (10) 

19 

— 

— 

4  (10) 

19 

Banana 

3  (9) 

16 

— 

— 

3  (9) 

16 

Total 

16  (47) 

149 

1  (10) 

7 

17  (47) 

156 

•  Subsidies  on  building  loans  issued  by  the  People’s  Co-operative  Banks  totalled  £173,602. 
b  E>evastating  hurricanes  occur  on  average  every  six  years  and  cause  extensive  damage  to 
crops  and  buildings. 
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iovt.  Savings  Bank,  though  three  farmers  in  Coffee,  Yam  and  Rice  held  £100,  £200  and  £120  respectively  in  commercial  banks,  and  remaining  funds  include 
of  relatively  small  amounts  held  in  savings  clubs. 
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cess  on  exports  in  the  case  of  bananas,  and  on  purchases  of  coconuts  by  the 
Coconut  Industry  Board. 

Both  schemes  were  in  operation  at  the  tune  of  the  1951  hurricane  and  pay¬ 
ments  reported  by  farmers  in  five  of  the  nine  areas  of  the  study  are  given  in  ' 
Table  17. 

Payments  under  the  Banana  Insurance  Scheme  are  assessed  on  an  acreage  basis 
which  is  related  to  the  number  of  count  bunches  of  fruit  supplied  by  farmers 
and  accepted  for  export  in  a  twelve  month  period*  (the  insurance  year).  In  a 
number  of  areas  a  fair  proportion  of  the  farmers  were  able  to  qualify  for  benefits, 
though  this  was  substantial  in  only  one  area. 

.  It  appeared  that  many  farmers  had  not  received  the  full  payments  due  to  them 
because  their  fruit  had  been  delivered  to  the  buying  stations  in  the  names  of 
other  persons,  usually  local  farmers  who  controlled  the  collection  and  transport 
of  fruit  to  the  buying  station.  Then,  too,  farmers  had  sometimes  supplied  fruit 
through  other  farmers  to  avoid  repayment  of  loans  to  buying  agents,  or  to  avoid 
delay  at  buying  stations.  However  the  very  heavy  destruction  of  banana  trees  in 
most  areas  by  the  1951  hurricane,  and  the  resulting  heavy  insurance  payments 
to  farmers  who  had  large  deliveries  of  fruit  to  their  credit,  had  convinced  farmers 
in  all  areas  of  the  importance  of  supplying  fruit  under  their  own  names. 

Under  the  Coconut  Insurance  Scheme  the  trees  are  insured,  all  growers  with 
200  or  more  bearing  trees  being  required  to  register  with  the  Coconut  Industry 
Board.  The  delivery  of  coconuts  to  a  copra  manufacturer  or  for  the  use  of  the 
Board  qualifies  the  grower  for  automatic  insurance  coverage  on  his  trees  if  he 
is  registered  with  the  Board.  In  view  of  the  relatively  high  qualification  for 
registration  (200  trees)  it  is  not  surprising  that  only  one  of  the  farmers  covered 

in  this  study  obtained  benefits  under  the  scheme  after  the  1951  hurricane. 

Savings 

The  general  dependence  of  small  fanners  on  savings  for  the  financing  of  capital 
requirements  has  already  been  noted  in  Chapter  IV.  The  effects  on  farm  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  dependence  will  be  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  level  of 
savings  of  the  farmers  concerned  and  the  extent  to  which  such  savings  could  meet 
their  requirements  for  operation  at  relatively  high  levels  of  efficiency.  No  assess¬ 
ment  has  been  made  of  farmers’  incomes  in  this  study, but  it  should  be  possible 
by  an  examination  of  the  amount,  source  and  intended  use  of  cash  holdings  to 
obtain  some  indication  of  the  level  and  adequacy  of  savings  on  these  farms. 

Table  18  sets  out  the  amount  and  intended  use  of  all  cash  held  by  farmers  in 

the  areas  studied  at  the  time  when  the  credit  schedule  was  completed.  It  will  be 

observed  that  in  four  of  the  areas  total  cash  holdings  were  below  £  100,  in  three 

of  them  between  ill 00  and  £200  and  in  the  remaining  two  areas  such  holdings 
totalled  £206  and  £309  respectively.  If  we  consider  the  distribution  of  average 
cash  holdings  per  farm  we  find  the  foUowing  pattern  emerging: 

‘There  is  also  provision  for  contractual  insurance  involving  the  payment  of  premiums. 
>>Such  assessments  have  been  made  in  the  main  study  (72). 
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Table  19.  Distribution  of  Average  Cash  Holdings  Per  Farm  For  All  Areas  as  at 

August-September,  1954 


Average 

Cash  Holdings 
per  Farm 

£0—£5 

+ 

£5— £10 

+ 

£10— £20 

+ 

£20— £30 

+ 

£30— £35 

No.  of  Areas 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

In  only  two  areas  do  the  average  cash  holdings  per  farm  exceed  £20,  the 
figure  being  £31  for  one  (Yam)  and  £21  for  the  other  {Rice).  In  one  area 
(Ginger)  the  figure  is  under  £5,  and  there  are  three  areas  in  each  of  the  categories 
',£5+— £10  and  £10+— £20. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to  find  that  in  two  areas  only  (Cocoa  and  Coffee) 
were  any  of  these  funds  intended  for  land  and  livestock  purchase  and  similarly 
J  for  construction  and  repair  of  buildings.  In  the  case  of  land  and  livestock  pur- 
I  chase  only  two  farmers  were  represented  and  the  amounts  are  comparatively  small 
;  —  £7  and  £5.  For  construction  and  repair  of  buildings  three  farmers  were  repre- 
1  sented  in  the  two  areas.  For  one  farmer  in  Banana,  the  amount  reserved  was 
small — £4.  For  the  remaining  two,  however,  in  Rice,  the  amount  of  £160  was 
fairly  substantial. 

Other  farm  expenses  were  provided  for  in  three  areas,  the  amounts  being  fairly 
substantial  in  two, '£127  in  Coffee,  and  £45  in  Peanut,  where  three  farmers  each 
were  represented.  The  bulk  of  the  funds  however,  were  distributed  between 
household  expenses  in  four  areas,  and  other  expenses  in  all  nine  areas.  The 
amounts  for  household  expenses  were  distributed  among  less  than  one-third  of 
the  farmers  in  any  area  and  were  of  the  order  that  one  would  normally  expect 
for  that  purpose,  i.e.  not  exceeding  a  total  of  £8  in  any  one  area.  This  means 

in  effect  that  in  five  of  the  nine  areas  more  than  85  per  cent  of  all  cash  holdings 
were  reserved  for  Other  Expenses,  unrelated  to  the  acquisition  or  cultivation  of 
k  lands.  These  Other  Expenses  were  mainly  illness  and  undefined  emergencies. 

Thus  there  appears  to  be  some  consistency  between  the  funds  reported  by 
farmers  and  the  pattern  of  intended  use  that  has  emerged.  There  were,  in  all 
areas,  provisions  for  emergencies,  which  in  six  of  the  nine  areas  ranged  between 
£2  and  £14  per  farm.  There  was  one  area.  Ginger,  in  which  the  amount  of 
cash  reported  was  abnormally  low,  but  it  could  be  said  of  this  area  that  it  forms 
part  of  one  of  the  most  seriously  depressed  agricultural  areas  in  Jamaica  which 
I  has  recently  been  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Land  Authorities  Law. 
In  the  one  area.  Yam,  reporting  cash  holdings  substr  ntially  in  excess  of  that  in 

I  other  areas,  we  find  that  one  farmer  was  responsible  for  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  which  had  been  accumulated  mainly  from  trading  and  was  to 

I  be  used  mainly  to  finance  such  trading. 

I  Source  of  Savings.  Table  20  sets  out  the  number  of  farmers  in  each  area  who 
I  had  accumulated  funds  and  the  sources  from  which  such  funds  had  been  obtained. 
I  The  main  source  of  these  funds  in  each  of  the  areas  in  terms  of  the  number 
■  of  farmers  was  the  sale  of  farm  produce.  Earnings  from  off-farm  work  appeared 
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'/able  21. 

Total  Indebtedness,  Total  Loans  Owing  To,  and  Total  Cash  Holdings 
OF  Farmers  in  All  Areas  as  at  Auoust-Sbptember,  19S4 

Area 

ladcbtedneu 

Amount  of  Loans 
Owing  to  Farmers 

Cuh 

Holdings 

Balance 

£, 

£, 

£, 

£ 

Coffee 

285 

17 

147 

—121 

Ginger 

140 

7 

2 

—131 

Yam 

447 

24 

309 

—114 

Coconut 

no 

77 

81 

48 

Cocoa 

38 

0 

160 

122 

Banana 

931 

2 

57 

—872 

Rice 

642 

70 

206 

—366 

Cane 

109 

31 

134 

56 

Peanut 

108 

14 

51 

—  43 

Total 

2,810 

242 

1,147 

—1,421 

I  to  make  major  contributions  in  only  two  areas,  while  trade,  higgling,  rental  and 
[i  sale  of  land,  and  “other”  (unspecified)  provided  few  of  the  farmers  with  any  of 
I  the  funds  reported.  This  pattern  is  consistent  with  that  revealed  in  the  analysis 

II  of  savings  used  to  acquire  land,  and  stresses  the  dependence  on  farm  income 
as  a  source  of  savings. 

The  total  amount  of  funds  reported  in  most  of  the  areas  (in  seven  of  the  nine 
areas  the  figure  is  below  £20  per  farm)  must  be  considered  low.  Even  when 
outstanding  loans,  i.e.  funds  owing  to  these  farmers  which  represented  approxi¬ 
mately  21  per  ce.t  of  cash  holdings,  are  included  the  position  is  not  improved 
substantially,  the  effect  being  to  improve  the  position  of  only  one  area  in  Table 
19  which  shows  average  cash  holdings  per  farm  for  all  areas. 

However,  it  will  be  observed  (Table  21  above)  that  cash  held  by  farmers, 
together  with  loans  owing  to  them,  represented  approximately  half  the  total 
amount  of  loans  outstanding  in  all  areas,  and  in  fact  exceeded  the  amount  of 
such  loans  in  three  areas. 

When  one  considers  that  the  greater  part  of  these  already  small  amounts  are 
likely  to  be  locked  away  against  emergencies,  it  becomes  apparent  that  much  of 
the  savings  from  farm  produce  which  have  figured  so  largely  in  providing  funds 
for  capital  expenditure,  must  have  been  accumulated  over  very  long  periods  or 
come  mainly  from  windfalls  in  the  form  of  exceptionally  good  crops  or  from 
j  the  disposal  of  livestock. 

]  Conclusions 

1  It  would  appear  from  the  figures  on  loans  and  indebtedness  that  with  the 
I  possible  exception  of  two  areas  Rice  and  Banana,  small  farmers  in  the  areas 
^  covered  by  the  survey  used  loans  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Furthermore,  in 

I  view  of  the  value  of  capital  assets  owned  by  these  farmers,  very  few  if  any 
could  be  regarded  as  “heavily  burdened”  with  debt.  Grant  assistance,  which  was 
available  in  fairly  recent  years,  was  still  on  a  relatively  small  scale  except  in 
hurricane-damaged  and  special  rehabilitation  areas.  Nevertheless,  such  assistance 
represented  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  loan  assistance  obtained  by  these  farmers 
over  the  same  period. 
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From  the  information  available,  it  appeared  that  the  level  of  savings  was  rela¬ 
tively  low  and  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  farmers  for  capital,  so 
that  a  great  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  seek  other  work  in  order  to  supple¬ 
ment  farm  income.  This  points  the  conclusion  that  farmers  in  the  areas  covered 
were  greatly  in  need  of  capital  and  in  a  position  to  make  good  use  of  a  far 
greater  volume  of  loans  than  were  in  fact  used  by  them.  I  Farmi 
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I  Main  Sources 


The  relatively  small  holdings  of  cash  reported  in  most  of  the  areas  covered 
in  the  study,  give  some  indication  of  the  general  lack  of  capital  resources  for 
long-term  development  and  crop  production  facing  the  majority  of  small  farmers. 
In  such  circumstances  even  accepting  the  relatively  low  levels  of  efficiency  in 
the  organization  and  operation  of  many  of  these  farms,  one  might  expect  credit 
to  play  a  more  important  role  in  the  financing  of  farm  operations  than  was 
found  in  all  areas  except  Rice.  The  fact  that  loans  had  not  been  used  to  a 
I  greater  extent  could  be  due  to  the  following  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  farmers 
I  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  aware  of  the  loan  facilities  available,  and  so 
.  neglected  to  use  them  to  advantage.  Secondly  such  facilities  may  not  have  been 
considered  adequate,  or  they  may  have  been  available  under  conditions  which 
discouraged  theii  use.  A  knowledge  of  the  degree  to  which  either  or  both  of 
these  conditions  obtained  in  the  areas  covered  would  show  the  need  for  credit 
and  the  conditions  under  which  such  credit  would  be  used. 

I 

Knowledge  and  Use  of  Sources 

Table  22  gives  the  number  of  farmers  in  each  area  who  knew  of  and  used 
important  sources  of  credit.  Two  of  the  sources  previously  mentioned — Shop¬ 
keepers,  and  Relatives  and  Friends — have  been  omitted  from  this  Table  as  being 
sources  familiar  to  and  used  by  the  majority  of  small  farmers  in  all  areas. 

It  will  be  observed  that  People’s  Co-operative  Banks  were  the  most  widely 
known  and  used  of  the  formal  credit  organizations.  This  is  hardly  surprising, 
as  there  are  over  one  hundred  of  these  banks  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
island.  In  only  one  area,  Cane,  where  the  Bank  had  been  virtually  defunct  for 
a  number  of  years,  had  no  farmers  obtained  loans  from  this  source,  and  in  most 
of  the  other  areas  (six)  these  Banks  had  provided  the  largest  number  of  farmers 
with  loans. 

Building  Societies  were  next  best  known  as  sources  of  loans  but  were  used 
in  only  two  areas,  Cocoa  and  Banana — ^less  than  any  of  the  other  sources  except 
Commercial  Banks,  which,  though  fairly  well  known  as  a  source  of  assistance, 
were  used  in  only  one  area.  Cane. 

Solicitors  were  well  known  as  sources  of  loans  in  five  of  the  areas.  In  the 
remaining  four  areas  approximately  half  the  number  of  farmers  knew  of  them 
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except  in  one  area,  Peanut,  where  only  one  farmer  was  aware  that  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  loans  from  this  source.  However,  farmers  had  borrowed  from  them  in 
only  four  areas,  though  such  loans  represented  in  one  area.  Yam,  the  second  most 
important  source  of  loans  in  terms  of  the  number  of  farmers  and  the  amount 
borrowed,  and  provided  a  substantial  part  of  the  loans  in  the  other  three  areas. 
Coconut,  Ginger  and  Coffee.^ 

Produce  dealers  were  generally  less  well-known  (in  most  areas)  than  the 
above-mentioned  sources  of  credit,  and  in  three  areas.  Yam,  Peanut  and  Rice 
appeared  to  have  made  very  little  contribution  to  the  supply  of  credit,  largely 
because  they  operated  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  those  areas.  However  m  one 
area.  Cane,  they  constituted  the  most  widely  used  source  of  credit  and  in  three 
others.  Banana,  Ginger  and  Coffee,  were  second  only  to  People’s  Co-operative 
Banks.  In  all  areas  except  Coffee,  a  substantial  number  of  the  farmers  knew  of 
Private  Individuals,  who  were  not  relatives  or  close  friends  and  including  mainly 
larger  farmers  and  property  owners,  from  whom  loans  might  be  obtained.  How¬ 
ever,  they  appeared  to  be  important  as  a  source  of  credit  in  only  three  areas, 

■  Cocoa,  Ginger  and  Peanut,  ranking  second  to  People’s  Co-operative  Banks  in 
j  two  of  them. 

! 

1  Co-operative  Societies  are  represented  in  two  areas  only.  Rice  and  Cane, 

I  where  the  Mid-Clarendon  Development  Co-operative  supplied  most  of  the 

I  farmers  (seven)  in  one  area  and  two  farmers  in  the  other  with  substantial  loans. 
The  limited  number  of  loans  in  the  second  area  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Co-operative  decided  after  the  first  year’s  operations,  to  limit  loans  to  farmers 
I  who  were  being  supplied  with  irrigation  water. 

i  A  more  detailed  examination  of  farmers’  knowledge  and  use  of  the  various 
,  types  of  assistance  provided  by  the  different  organizations  showed  that  in  all 
areas  most  of  the  farmers  were  well  acquainted  with  the  range  of  assistance 
provided  by  People’s  Co-operative  Banks,  though  there  was  a  tendency  to  assume 
that  such  assistance  was  limited  to  land  and  livestock  purchases  and  general 
cultivation  expenses.  There  appeared  to  be  a  general  lack  of  knowledge  about  the 
types  of  loans  provided  by  Building  Societies  in  all  but  three  areas.  Cocoa,  Banana 
and  Yam.  These  areas  contained,  or  were  near  to,  well  established  building 
societies.  In  six  of  the  areas  farmers  were  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  types 
of  assistance  obtainable  from  Solicitors. 

i  Thus,  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  sources  was  concerned,  the  majority  of  the 
!  farmers  were  generally  aware  of  the  main  types  of  assistance  available  from  the 
credit  agencies  catering  to  small  farmers  in  their  areas.  However,  in  many  cases 
i  such  knowledge  had  not  led  to  use.  For  example.  People’s  Co-operative  Banks 
which  were  the  most  widely  known  and  used  source  in  most  areas  for  a  wide 
!  range  of  expenses,  provided  loans  for  more  than  half  the  number  of  farmers 
in  only  four  areas,  and  less  than  that  number  in  the  remaining  five  areas. 
Similarly,  Solicitors,  though  more  widely  known  than  Produce  Dealers  in  all  areas 
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as  providing  loans  which  could  be  used  for  a  wide  range  of  expenses,  were,! 
nevertheless,  used  by  fewer  farmers  than  this  source  which  provided  more  re¬ 
stricted  types  of  assistance.  Private  Individuals  (who  were  not  relatives  or 
friends),  though  fairly  well  known  to  a  majority  of  the  farmers  in  most  areas, 
were  used  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  most  of  the  areas. 

Attitudes  Towards  Use  of  Credit  Facilities 

The  second  condition  to  be  examined  is  whether,  from  the  point  of  view  ot 
the  farmers,  adequate  loan  facilities  were  available  to  them  in  these  areas,  and 
under  conditions  which  they  could  regard  as  acceptable.  In  order  to  assess  the 
adequacy  of  facilities  and  the  conditions  under  which  such  facilities  would  be 
used,  one  would  need  to  know  something  about  the  manner  in  which  these 
farmers  organize  the  use  of  loans. 

Use  of  Loans.  It  has  already  been  noted,  when  examining  the  use  of  loans  in 
Chapter  V,  that  in  most  areas  few  of  the  farmers  had  obtained  long-term  loans 
and  that  the  majority  of  the  loans  obtained  by  all  farmers,  in  terms  of  both 
number  and  value,  had  been  for  relatively  short  periods,  and  had  been  used  main¬ 
ly  for  crop  production,  and  for  other  expenses  not  directly  connected  with  farm 
operations. 

There  were  two  main  types  of  borrowing.  The  first  covered  emergency  and 
living  expenses  incurred  mainly  in  connection  with  sickness,  funerals,  passages 
to  Great  Britain,  and  shop  credit  for  food  and  clothing  during  periods  when 
production  on  the  farm  was  at  a  low  level. 

The  second  type  of  loans,  which  covered  the  cultivation  of  crops,  and  other 
farm  expenses,  had  certain  common  features  in  their  use  in  all  areas.  The 
majority  of  the  farmers  felt  that  such  loans  should  only  be  used  for  enterprises 
which  were  self-liquidating  or  could  be  converted  into  cash  in  a  fairly  short  time 
if  the  need  should  arise.  Then,  too,  there  appeared  to  be,  in  the  minds  of  these 
farmers,  a  very  clear  distinction  between  the  type  of  use  that  would  be  productive 
of  a  surplus  income  to  meet  repayments,  and  the  type  which  might  be  unable  to 
pay  for  itself.  Thus,  most  loans  were  used  to  finance  the  cultivation  of  short-term 
cash  crops,  and  tree  crops  such  as  bananas  which  could  be  expected  to  give  a 
fairly  high  return  within  a  relatively  short  time.  Most  farmers  also  agreed  that 
livestock  was  a  good  form  of  investment  for  loan  funds,  as  there  was  less  risk 
of  loss  and  more  certainty  of  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  investment.  As  one 
farmer  in  the  Mid-Clarendon  area  put  it:  “I  prefer  to  borrow  money  for  live¬ 
stock,  as  I  would  get  a  fair  profit  out  of  it, — something  to  pay  back,  but  not 
seeds, — not  certain  they  would  come  up  to  pay  back,  nor  labour  unless  I  had 
(irrigation)  water.  If  I  can’t  pay  back  they  will  sell  me  out.” 

There  was  less  unanimity  about  land  purchase,  as  farmers  thought  that  the 
quality  of  the  land  and  the  additional  requirements  for  cultivation  would  have 
to  be  considered  as  well.  Nevertheless,  many  of  them,  though  admitting  that 
it  might  not  be  profitable  to  acquire  more  lands  when  they  did  not  have  the 
resources  to  develop  such  lands,  were  prepared  to  borrow  for  land  purchase. 
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They  thought  it  was  a  “good  thing  to  have  land”  which  did  not  “spoil”  (i.e.  lose 
its  value).  Among  older  farmers  the  acquisition  of  additional  lands  represented 
added  security  in  old  age  (as  one  of  them  declared:  “As  long  as  I  have  land 
someone  will  look  after  me”);  and  the  most  valuable  legacy  which  could  be 
bequeathed  to  children.  (“If  they  have  land  they  won’t  starve”).  There  were 
some  farmers  who  admitted  that  they  had  “always  wanted  to  own  plenty  land”. 

In  contrast  to  this,  few  farmers  were  prepared  to  borrow  for  erecting  buildings, 
though  admitting  the  need  for  better  housing  and  farm  buildings  (“to  borrow  for 
house  (which  is)  a  dead  thing — nothing  can  come  out  of  that,”;  or  as  another 
farmer  pointed  out — “buildings  can’t  grow”).  Some  farmers  felt  that  this  type 
of  borrowing  would  only  be  worthwhile  if  the  buildings  were  to  be  rented  out. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  most  of  the  building  loans  obtained 
by  these  farmers  were  rehabilitation  loans  provided  by  the  Government  after  the 
1944  hurricane. 

Most  of  the  farmers  who  were  aware  of  Government  development  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  schemes,  or  had  seen  the  result  of  soil  conservation  measures,  and  fertilizer 
use  on  nearby  properties,  were  willing  to  agree  that  it  was  a  “good  thing”  to  dig 
contour  trenches,  or  plant  grass  barriers,  or  use  fertilizers,  and  all  appeared 
anxious  to  get  Government  (grant)  assistance  for  this  work.  However,  few  of 
them  were  convinced  that  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  use  loan  funds  for  such 
operations. 

In  few  areas  were  there  any  objections  on  principle  to  borrowing  as  a  “bad 
thing”  (in  the  words  of  one  farmer,  “All  the  debt  I  owe  is  to  the  Lord. .  .”), 
and  another,  a  woman,  declared  that  she  would  not  be  able  “to  sleep  at  night 
for  worry  about  it”  (i.e.  any  money  which  she  owed).  However,  these  objec¬ 
tions  were  clearly  related  to  fear  of  losing  their  lands  which  might  have  to  be 
put  up  as  security  for  the  loans.  This  fear  of  losing  lands  appeared  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  minds  of  all  farmers  when  considering  loans.  Many  of 
the  farmers  had  not  approached  the  formal  lending  institutions  for  loans,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  restrict  borrowing  to  relatives  and  friends  and  other  informal  sources 
which  did  not  require  land  as  security  for  loans. 

The  following  comment  by  one  of  the  farmers,  when  questioned  about  the  use 
of  loans  for  farm  operations  sums  up  the  attitude  of  most  small  farmers:  “I  prefer 
to  do  it  myself’  (i.e.  without  the  use  of  loans).  “If  failure  comes  I  may  not 
be  able  to  find  the  money  and  might  lose  my  land.  If  I  (did)  borrow  (it  would 
be)  for  seeds,  plants,  livestock,  and  land  preparation,  not  for  buildings  and  tanks 
(though  I  badly  need  water),  contouring,  tools,  and  fertilizer.  I  could  get  small 
things  (e.g.  tools)  from  earnings.” 

In  addition  to  finding  out  from  farmers  what  operations  they  were  prepared 
to  finance  from  loans,  information  was  obtained  on  farmers’  attitudes  towards 
the  loan  facilities  which  were  available,  and  in  particular  the  adequacy  of  these 
facilities  in  meeting  their  requirements. 

Considered  Adequacy  of  Existing  Facilities.  The  number  of  farmers  in  each 
area  of  the  study  who  felt  that  the  loans  which  they  had  obtained  had  been 
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Table  23.  Opinions  of  Farmers  in  All  Areas  on  Adequacy  of  Loans  Obtained 


Atca 

Number  of  Fanners  Who 

Borrowed 

Found  Loans 
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comment 
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Coffee 
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3 

1 
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7 

3 

2 

2 

2 
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7 

2 

5 

— 

2 

Coconut 

5 

1 

2 

2 

5 

Cocoa 

9 

2 

5 

2 

1 

Banana 

8 

3 

5 

— 

2 

Rice 

9 

3 

4 

2 

1 

Cane 

6 

1 

3 

2 

4 
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9 

— 

9 

— 

1 
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adequate  or  inadequate  for  the  purposes  required  is  given  in  Table  23.  The 
number  of  farmers  who  did  not  use  loans  is  also  given.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  loans  covered  represent  loans  from  the  main  agencies  and  do  not  include 
numerous  small  loans  from  relatives  and  friends  and  other  informal  sources. 

It  will  be  observed  that  at  least  half  the  farmers  who  had  obtained  loaiis  in 
five  of  the  areas,  and  more  than  one-quarter  in  the  remainder,  felt  that  the  loans 
had  been  inadequate.  In  only  one  area  did  as  many  as  half  the  number  of  farm¬ 
ers  regard  the  loans  as  being  adequate  for  the  purposes  required.  Among  the 
reasons  given  by  farmers  for  the  alleged  inadequacy  of  loans  were  claims  that 
the  sources  applied  to  did  not  have  enough  funds  to  make  available  the  full 
amounts  requested,  or  that  long  delay  between  the  issuing  of  instalments  had 
led  to  alteration  or  discontinuation  of  projects.  It  was  also  claimed,  particularly! 
with  regard  to  produce  dealers,  that  they  would  only  lend  after  the  crop  had 
been  established  and  that  the  assistance  usually  could  cover  only  a  part  o( 
the  actual  expenditure  involved. 

Several  farmers,  however,  were  prepared  to  admit  that  on  many  occasions 
they  had  not  applied  for  as  much  as  required  because  they  were  not  confident 
that  they  could  repay  a  higher  loan,  or  that  projects  had  often  cost  more  than 
originally  estimated.  Frequently,  too,  the  security  offered  was  not  adequate  to 
cover  a  larger  loan.  Then  there  were  the  farmers  who  were  sure  that  “the 
little  man  never  gets  what  he  deserves,  it  all  goes  to  the  big  man”,  i.e.,  as 
small  farmers  they  could  never  expect  to  get  enough  loan  funds  to  satisfy  their 
full  requirements. 

Not  only  did  farmers  feel  that  loans  had  been  inadequate,  but  a  number  of| 
them  had  also  had  applications  for  loans  turned  down  by  various  sources,  mainly 
People’s  Co-operative  Banks,  over  the  previous  ten  years.  The  figures  for  these 
refusals  as  well  as  those  for  loans  obtained  are  given  below.  The  sources  covered 
are  the  main  agencies,  viz.  People’s  Co-operative  Banks,  Building  Societies, 
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Commercial  Banks,  Yallahs  Valley  Land  Authority  (in  Coffee),  Mid-Clarendon 
Development  Co-operative  (in  Rice  and  Cane),  Solicitors  and  Produce  Dealers. 
Relatives  and  Friends  and  Shopkeepers  are  omitted.  The  amounts  represented 
in  so  far  as  refusals  are  concerned  are  the  fairly  substantial  ones. 

In  one  area  {Coconut)  the  loans  refused  exceed  loans  obtained,  and  in  an¬ 
other  {Peanut)  represent  about  90  per  cent  of  such  loans.  In  the  remaining 
areas  they  represent  under  30  per  cent  of  loans  obtained.  In  one  area  {Yam) 
there  were  no  refusals  reported.  These  figures  do  not,  of  course,  give  more 
than  a  broad  indication  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  farmers  in  obtaining 
loans.  Many  farmers  do  not  approach  the  main  lending  agencies  because  they 
realize  that  they  cannot  meet  security  requirements,  as  these  usually  involve  the 
possession  of  registered  title  for  their  lands,  which  in  most  cases  will  be  require(l 
as  security  for  loans. 

With  the  exception  of  two  areas.  Yam,  (an  old  land  settlement)  and  Banana, 
the  great  majority  of  the  holdings  in  these  areas  were  covered  by  titles  which 
would  be  unacceptable  as  security  by  the  main  lending  agencies.  More  significant, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  in  the  other  areas,  only  half  the  farmers  in  three  areas, 
and  far  fewer  in  the  remainder  possessed  any  holdings  with  registered  titles. 
Furthermore  a  fair  proportion  of  the  holdings  covered  by  registered  titles 
represented  house  pieces  (i.e.  the  main  holding  on  which  the  family  house  was 
located,  and  which  was  generally  more  fully  developed  agriculturally  than  the 
farmer’s  other  pieces  of  land)  which  many  farmers  were  not  prepared  to  put  up 

as  security  for  loans. 

Most  farmers  appreciated  the  advantages  of  good  titles  but  were  unable  to  afford 
the  relatively  high  cost  of  perfecting  them,  which  in  a  number  of  cases  was  con¬ 
sidered  likely  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  land,®  or  were  discouraged  by  the  delays 
and  difficulties  involved. 


Table  24.  Number  of  Loan  Applications  Refused  as  Against  Loans  Obtained 
AND  The  Value  of  Such  Loans  in  All  Areas  in  Ten-Year  Period  Prior  to  Augusx- 

September,  1954 


Loans  Refused 

Loans  Obtained 

Areas 

Number 

Number 

Value 

Farmers  Loans 

Value 

Farmers  Loans 

£ 
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8 

17 
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3 

3 

82 

7 

13 

307  . 

Yam 

0 

0 

0 

6 

15 

579 
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3 

3 

175 

5 

5 

141 

Cocoa 

1 

1 

25 

9 

14 

216 
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3 

3 
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8 

20 

1225  • 
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1 

1 

m 

9 

16 
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Cane 

2 

2 
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6 

8 
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4 

4 
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8 

10 
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Total 

18 

19 
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66 
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“Appendix  III,  Facilities  for  Title  Law. 
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Table  25.  Number  of  Farmers  Possessing  Registered  TYtles  and  The  Number  or 
Holdings*  Covered  by  Such  Titles  in  All  Areas  as  at  August-September.  1954 
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Thus  the  majority  of  farmers  in  most  areas  felt  that  loan  facilities  were  inade¬ 
quate.  Many  had  been  to  the  People’s  Co-operative  Banks  in  their  areas  on  a 
number  of  occasions  to  be  told  that  no  funds  were  available,  and  even  when  funds 
had  been  available,  applications  had  been  turned  down  because  they  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  good  titles.  Assistance  from  Produce  Dealers  was  limited  and  not  available  in 
many  areas.  Farmers  generally  were  not  anxious  to  borrow  from  Solicitors  w’ho  re¬ 
quired  registered  titles,  charged  high  rates  of  interest  and  were,  they  thought,  quick 
to  sell  out  the  land  if  loans  could  not  be  repaid.  As  a  last  resort,  they  had  to  fall 
back  on  relatives  and  friends  who,  they  claimed,  were  no  better  off  than  they  were. 
Many  were  not  prepared  to  borrow  from  formal  agencies  because  they  did  not 
possess  or  were  unwilling  to  surrender  titles  to  their  land. 

In  the  above  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  most  of  the  farmers  expressed 
a  willingness  to  use  loans  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  they  had  used  them  in  the 
past,  if  such  were  available  under  what  they  considered  to  be  “reasonable”  condi¬ 
tions.  Many  of  them  felt  that  security  requirements  should  be  related  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  use  of  the  loans.  Thus  loans  for  cultivation  and  related  uses,  e.g.  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  conservation  measures,  would  be  secured  by  a  lien  on  crops,  and  loans 
for  the  purchase  of  cattle  by  a  bill  of  sale  on  the  animal.  Land  titles  would  only 
be  required  for  land  purchase  loans.  The  declared  willingness  of  farmers  to  use 
loans  under  these  conditions  is  illustrated  in  Table  26. 

The  figures  show,  for  all  areas  taken  together,  the  highest  and  lowest  percentages 
of  the  farmers  in  any  area  who  used  loans  or  expressed  a  willingness  to  use  loans 
for  the  purposes  listed. 

The  highest  figures  are  those  for  cultivation  and  livestock,  for  which  not  less 
than  70  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  respectively  of  the  farmers  in  any  area  and  alli 
of  them  in  some,  appeared  willing  to  use  loans. 
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Table  26.  Highest  and  Lowest  Percentages  of  Farmers  Using  Loans  and  Farmers 
Willing  to  Use  Loans  For  Purposes  Listed  in  All  Areas  of  Study* 


- — 

Highest  Percentage 

of  Fanners 

Lowest  Percentage 

of  Farmers 

1)  regd. 

in  any  area 
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% 

% 

% 

% 

2  1 
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33 

90 
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50 

12 
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50 

80 

0 

38 

0 
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44 
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0 
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10 
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I  'Table  VII,  Appendix  I. 


In  all  areas  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  number  of  fanners  declared  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  borrow  for  land  purchase  and  38  per  cent  for  construction  and  repair  of 
buildings,  and  in  fact  this  figure  might  have  been  higher  as  a  few  farmers  were 
not  prepared  to  use  loans  because  they  regarded  their  holdings  of  such  items  as 
adequate. 

For  fences,  tools  and  equipment,  contouring  and  soil  conservation  and  fertilizers, 
farmers  were  less  willing  to  use  loans,  the  minimum  figure  for  all  areas  being  he¬ 
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id  to  fall  tween  20  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  though  the  maximum  figure  was  as  high  as  70 
ley  were,  per  cent  for  three  of  those  items  and  60  per  cent  for  the  fourth  (contouring  and 
did  not  soil  conservation). 

xpressed  Conclusions 

n  in  the  majority  of  farmers  were  well  aware  of  the  loan  facilities  available  to  them 

’  condi-  fpQjjj  tjjg  main  sources  operating  in  their  areas.  Generally  speaking,  the  volume 
the  pur-  Qf  such  assistance  appeared  to  be  inadequate  in  most  areas  though  in  many  cases 
e.g.  fer-  farmers  had  failed  to  use  such  assistance  to  full  advantage.  This  was  largely  a 
nd  loans  result  of  farmers’  attitudes  towards  the  use  of  available  facilities  and  the  manner 
uld  onlv  iu  which  they  organized  the  use  of  loans.  In  addition,  many  of  the  farmers  were 
s  to  use  unable  to  meet  the  security  requirements  of  the  main  credit  institutions  where 
registered  titles  were  involved,  and  even  those  who  possessed  such  titles  were 
centages  reluctant  to  surrender  them  as  they  were  unwilling  to  undertake  any  risk  that 
sc  loans  might  involve  the  loss  of  their  lands. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


A  Comparison  of  the  Credit  Operations  of  People’s  Co-operative  Banks. 

THE  Yallahs  Valley  Land  Authority,  and  the  Mid-Clarendon 

Development  Co-operative,  Ltd.  I 

Introduction 

People’s  Co-operative  Banks  (the  Banks),  the  Yallahs  Valley  Land  Authority* 
(the  Authority)  and  the  Mid-Clarendon  Development  Co-operative,  Ltd.  (the 
Co-operative)  represent  the  main  formal  credit  institutions  supplying  loans  to 
sirall  farmers  in  Jamaica. 

The  importance  of  these  three  institutions  is  illustrated  in  this  study  by  the 
figures  on  the  source  of  loans  which  show  that  the  Banks  provided  loans  in  all 
but  one  area,  representing  in  three  of  them  the  largest  single  source  of  assistance, 
while  the  Co-operative  in  one  area  only.  Rice,  supplied  a  greater  volume  of  loans 
than  any  other  source  in  all  areas  put  together,  excepting  the  Banks.  In  addition, 
the  Authority,  with  its  elaborate  programme  of  grants  and  loans,  exercised  a 
considerable  influence  on  all  phases  of  agricultural  activity  in  Coffee. 

Other  formal  institutions  do  provide  assistance  to  small  farmers;  in  fact  Building 
Societies  and  Commercial  Banks  supplied  relatively  substantial  loans  in  two  of 
the  areas  covered  in  the  study.  However,  only  two  farmers  were  involved,  so 
that  it  could  not  be  claimed  on  the  evidence  of  these  figures  that  such  institutions 
were  in  general  use  by  small  farmers. 

There  are  distinctive  features  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  three 
institutions  to  be  considered  which,  together,  represent  a  comprehensive  range  of 
the  types  and  conditions  of  loans  provided  by  formal  institutions  and  used  by 
small  farmers  or  special  groups  of  them.  A  comparison  of  the  operations  of  these 
institutions  should  therefore  provide  useful  indications  of  the  types  of  loans  now 
being  provided  which  were  likely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  small  farmers  for 
efficient  farm  operations,  particularly  as  facilities  of  a  kind  that  farmers  were 
prepared  to  use  appeared  to  be  inadequate.  Furthermore,  any  extension  of  the 
credit  facilities  sponsored  or  controlled  by  the  Government  is  likely  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  experience  and  achievements  of  these 
institutions. 

People’s  Co-operative  Banks 

Organization.  The  first  Banks  which  were  set  up  in  1905  were  organized  through 
local  branches  of  the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society  which  had  been  established 
some  eight  years  earlier  to  provide  small  farmers  throughout  the  island  with 

>The  Christiana  Area  Land  Authority  has  been  administering  its  own  programme  of  loans 
to  farmers  in  the  Christiana  Improvement  Area  since  1955.  However,  the  latest  figures 
available  at  the  end  of  December  1956  showed  the  amount  of  loans  issued  as  relatively 
small  compared  with  the  other  institutions. 
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technical  assistance  and  advice  in  the  adoption  of  new  crops  and  improved  methods 
of  cultivation. 

Although  these  Banks  are  registered  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 
Law,  their  main  aim  is  to  obtain  registration  under  the  Agricultural  Loan  Societies 
Law  as  Agricultural  Loan  Societies.  This  makes  them  eligible  for  loans  for  the 
I  acquisition  of  office  accommodation  and  equipment  and  for  financial  assistance 
towards  the  cost  of  salaries  for  staff.  More  important,  it  provides  them  with  loan 
funds  from  the  Agricultural  Credit  Revolving  Fund  operated  by  the  Agricultural 
Loan  Societies  Board  (the  Board). 

Officers  of  the  Banks — Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  Secretary,  Manager,  Treasurer 
and  Managing  Committee — are  elected  annually  by  a  General  Meeting  of  share- 
I  holders.  Meetings  are  held  usually  once  each  month  to  consider  applications 
I  for  loans  and  other  business.  An  examination  of  the  composition  of  the  officers 
and  managing  committee  of  the  seven  Banks  in  live  areas  of  the  study  where 
they  provided  a  substantial  portion  of  the  credit  used,  showed  that  just  over  a 
half  of  the  number  of  persons  involved  were  regarded  as  small  farmers.  In  the 
larger  and  more  prosperous  Banks,  however,  small  farmers  constituted  between 
I  a  quarter  and  a  third  of  the  total  committee  membership.  In  addition,  the  Chair- 
I  men  of  the  two  most  prosperous  Banks  were  solicitors,  and  their  committee  mem¬ 
bership  included  a  few  large  farmers.  Three  of  the  remaining  chairmen  were 
farmers  on  a  mo-^erately  large  scale,  and  of  the  remaining  two,  one  was  a  relatively 
small  farmer  and  the  other  a  small  farmer  and  tailor.  Membership  of  managing 
committees  of  smaller  Banks  in  particular,  included  a  number  of  shopkeepers, 
carpenters,  shoemakers,  tailors  and  school  teachers,  most  of  whom  were  small 
farmers  as  well.  There  were  two  Members  of  Parochial  Boards  and  one  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Only  one  Bank  employed  a  manager  (part-time)  and  a  full-time  office  staff 
consisting  of  secretary,  cashier  and  typist.  The  remainder  maintained  part-time 
secretaries  occasionally  with  full-time  assistant  secretaries.  In  three  Banks  the 
secretaries  were  elementary  school  teachers  who  attended  to  the  business  of  the 
Banks  after  school  hours. 

Membership  of  Banks  is  open  to  anyone  taking  out  shares  in  the  Bank.  Usually, 
however,  loans  will  only  be  made  in  the  area  covered  by  the  Bank,  though  it  was 
possible  for  farmers  to  obtain  assistance  from  more  than  one  Bank. 

Funds.  Most  Banks  issue  both  £.5  and  £1  shares  payable  by  monthly  instal¬ 
ments  of  2/-  and  1/-  respectively,  though  some  Banks  deduct  the  full  amount 
of  the  value  of  shares  from  loans  granted  where  such  shares  are  a  necessary 
qualification  for  the  loans.  Share  capital  together  with  advances  from  the  Board, 
which  are  made  on  the  basis  of  paid-up  share  capital  and  the  record  of  repay¬ 
ment  of  previous  advances,  constitute  the  funds  from  which  loans  are  made  to 
members.  The  Banks  do  not  accept  deposits,  though  there  is  provision  for  this 
under  Section  18  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Law  and  Section  65 
of  the  Agricultural  Loan  Societies  Law.  At  the  end  of  December,  1955,  there 
were  112  of  these  Banks,  with  a  membership  of  84,244  and  issued  share  capital 
of  £286,923  of  which  £211,434  was  paid-up. 
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Loans.  During  1955  the  Banks  issued  loans  amounting  to  £336,589  and  received 
repayments  of  £262,866.  The  total  amount  of  outstanding  loans  at  the  end  of 
December,  1955,  was  £1,059,793.  The  annual  average  amount  of  loans  issued 
between  1944  (£210,171)  and  1954  (£285,777)  was  £233,022  (2). 

The  majority  of  the  loans  made  by  these  Banks  are  for  general  purposes,  i.e. 

I  for  any  agricultural  purpose,  and  for  varying  periods,  the  average  period  of  re- 
I  payment  being  about  three  years.  In  the  absence  of  field  staff,  there  is  little 
supervision  by  the  Banks  over  the  use  for  which  general  purposes  loans  arc 
made,  and  as  few  Banks  maintain  any  direct  control  over  the  application  of 
the  loans,  borrowers  generally  feel  themselves  free  to  use  such  loans  for  pur¬ 
poses  often  unconnected  with  farming.  However,  Banks  are  usually  able  to 
I  exercise  a  very  limited  degree  of  supervision  through  their  managing  committees, 

I  where  members  are  suflSciently  well  acquainted  with  borrowers  and  take  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Bank.  Special  loans  provided  under  Farm  Improve¬ 
ment,  Farm  Recovery,  Farm  Development  and  Cocoa  Expansion  Schemes  are 
supervised  by  extension  staff  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  In  addition  to  normal  credit  operations,  the  Board  and  the  Banks  have  from 
I  time  to  time  been  required  to  administer  special  loan  funds,  which  in  the  case 
I  of  1944  Hurricane  Rehabilitation  Lx)ans  represented  a  large  proportion  of  their 
credit  operations. 

This  is  illustrated  in  Table  27  below,  which  sets  out  the  total  advances  from 
the  Board  to  Banks,  as  well  as  direct  loans  to  borrowers  by  the  Board  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Revolving  Fund  in  1944,  and  outstand¬ 
ing  balances  at  the  end  of  March,  1956. 

Rehabilitation  loans  issued  after  the  1944  hurricane  covered  mainly  buildings 
I  and  crops  (bananas,  coconuts,  mixed  cultivation,  food  and  orchard  crops).  The 
balance  of  £302,051  owing  to  the  Board  included  £20,919  on  account  of 
direct  coconut  loans  and  £257,847  on  building  loans  repayable  by  instalments 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years.  There  were  forty-one  direct  Farm  Recovery 
Loans  totalling  £31,760,  of  which  £16,537  had  been  issued.  Arrears  on  re¬ 
payments  were  £953.  Advances  to  Banks  were  in  respect  of  three  loans.  The 
total  amount  of  Farm  Improvement  Loans  approved  was  £2,665,  and  for  Cocoa 
loans  £5,862. 

Table  28  sets  out  the  issues  and  repayments  on  loans  from  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Revolving  Fund  during  the  year  ending  on  March  31st,  1956,  as  well 
as  total  issues,  outstanding  balances  and  arrears  on  repayments  at  the  end  of 
the  year  in  respect  of  the  period  since  the  establishment  of  the  Fund  in  1944. 

It  will  be  observed  that  General  Purposes  Loans  accounted  for  more  than 
66  per  cent  of  total  issues  and  that  arrears  on  these  loans  represented  less  than 
2  per  cent  of  outstanding  balances.  Approximately  78  per  cent  of  total  arrears 
on  all  outstanding  balances  related  to  rehabilitation  and  food  production  loans 
made  prior  to  1944,  on  which  collections  were  still  being  made. 

Security  Requirements.  The  Banks  normally  require  land  titles  as  security  for 
loans,  and  where  borrowers  do  not  possess  registered  titles,  they  will  accept 
good  common-law  titles  including  conveyances,  and  probated  wills  supported 
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liese  figures  include  direct  loans  totalling  £6,729  to  the  Commissioner  of  Lands  (for  Land  Settlements)  of  which  £1,442  was  outstanding, 
lot  included  are  subsidies  totalling  £173,602  on  Building  loans. 
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by  statutory  declarations  of  ownership  and  occupancy.  In  addition,  most  Banks 
will  make  loans  for  small  amounts  on  the  security  of  demand  notes  backed  by 
acceptable  guarantors,  where  such  loans  are  repayable  within  relatively  short 
periods,  e.g.  under  nine  months. 

Crop  liens  were  used  in  some  cases  for  food  production  and  potato  loans 
during  the  recent  war,  but  the  difficulties  experienced  in  collecting  on  these 
I  loans  in  the  absence  of  controls  on  marketing  have  discouraged  the  wide  use 
by  Banks  of  this  type  of  security. 

Rates  of  Interest.  Rates  of  interest  charged  on  loans  have  varied  with  the  type 
and  conditions  of  the  loans.  Ordinary  loans  from  the  Revolving  Fund  charged 
I  to  Banks  at  3  per  cent  p.a.  are  loaned  to  members  at  6  per  cent  p.a.  on  landed, 
and  IV2  per  cent  p.a.  on  personal,  security.  Rehabilitation  loans  (1944  Hurri¬ 
cane,  1951  Farm  Recovery)  and  Cocoa  expansion  loans  are  charged  at  V2 
per  cent  p.a.,  the  Banks  lending  at  2V2  per  cent.  p.a.  while  Farm  Improvement 
and  Citrus  expansion  loans  are  advanced  to  Banks  at  2  Vi  per  cent  and  3 
per  cent  p.a.  and  loaned  at  5  per  cent  and  5  Vi  per  cent  p.a.  respectively. 
Supervision  of  Banks  by  the  Agricultural  Loan  Societies  Board.  One  of  the 
most  significant  factors  in  the  development  of  the  Banks  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Board  in  1912.  The  Board  through  its  wide  functions,  including  direct 
financial  assistance  for  the  organization  of  the  Banks,  and  the  supervision  of  all 
operations,  with  provision  for  taking  over  the  management  of  unsatisfactory 
Banks,  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  wide  establishment  and  development 
of  most  of  the  existing  Banks. 

The  Board  maintains  a  staff  of  inspecting  officers  who  visit  each  Bank,  on  an 
average,  four  times  during  the  year.  They  instruct  the  secretaries  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  credit  administration  and  assist  with  the  preparation  of  the  annual 
financial  statements.  The  reports  of  these  officers  assist  the  Board  in  assessing 
applications  for  advances.  When  Banks  get  into  difficulties,  if  a  local  manager 
cannot  be  obtained,  relieving  officers  may  be  appointed  by  the  Board  to  manage 
the  Banks  and  guide  operations  until  their  committees  of  management  arc  in  a 
I  position  to  resume  control. 

At  the  end  of  March,  1955,  there  were  eleven  Banks  in  Receivership  and 
I  twenty  under  the  management  of  the  Board.  During  1955  the  Board  established 
branch  offices  in  each  of  the  four  main  administrative  divisions  of  the  island 
covered  by  the  Agricultural  Services  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  loans 
provided  under  the  new  Farm  Development  scheme.® 

The  Yallahs  Valley  Land  Authority 

Organization.  The  circumstances  surrounding  the  setting  up  of  the  Yallahs 
Valley  Land  Authority  in  1951  and  the  conditions  of  excessively  steep  and 
seriously  eroded  slopes  existing  in  most  of  the  area  covered  by  the  Authority 
have  already  been  mentioned  in  earlier  chapters. 
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Table  28.  Issues  and  Repayments  From  Agricultural  Credit  Revolving  Fund  During  Year  Ending  March  31st,  1956.  Total  Issues 
Outstanding  Balances  and  Arrears  on  Repayments  at  End  of  Year,  for  Period  Since  Establishment  in  1944  (2). 
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'  The  work  of  the  Authority  covers  agricultural  extension  and  development, 
engineering  works  and  land  surveys,  agricultural  credit,  marketing  and  com¬ 
munity  development. 

Funds.  Assistance  to  farmers  has  been  met  from  allocations  of  £75,000  and 
£25,000  for  grants  and  loans,  respectively,  from  Farm  Recovery  Schemes.  The 
total  amount  of  loans  issued  up  to  the  end  of  Elecember,  1955,  was  £15,000, 
the  figure  for  grants  being  £61,000.  In  the  same  period  £210,500  was  spent 
on  extension  and  development  work,  administration  costs  being  £36,030  (22). 
Since  August,  1956,  the  Authority  has  provided  assistance  under  the  Farm 
Development  Scheme  which  replaces  the  Farm  Recovery  Scheme  at  the  end  of 
:  March,  1957.“ 

'  Loans.  Loans  are  available  to  farmers  for  the  purchase  of  materials  and  plants, 
cultivation  of  crops,  construction  of  buildings  and  tanks  and  the  purchase  of 
livestock.  For  loans  for  permanent  structures,  the  Authority  requires  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  farmer’s  land.  If  the  farmer  does  not  possess  a  registered  title, 
the  Authority  will  take  any  form  of  title  which  he  has  supported  by  a  statutory 
declaration  of  occupancy,  and,  in  some  cases,  guarantors.  Crop  loans  are  cover¬ 
ed  by  crop  liens  with  mortgage  or  guarantors.  Livestock  loans  are  covered  by 
bills  of  sale  on  the  animals  and  any  form  of  land  title  available.  Demand  notes 
only  are  required  for  loans  for  the  purchase  of  materials  and  plants. 

Generally  S( -making,  loans  will  only  be  required  where  grant  assistance  (a 
maximum  of  £200  per  farm)  is  likely  to  be  exceeded,  or  for  livestock  for 
which  no  grants  are  provided.  In  addition,  farmers  are  usually  required  for 
certain  operations  to  complete  a  substantial  portion  of  the  work  before  any 
grant  is  made.  Where  farmers  are  unable  to  undertake  this  work  without  as- 
f  sistance,  loan  advances  are  made  and  deducted  later  from  the  amount  of  the 
grant.  Most  of  the  loans  made  for  the  purchase  of  materials  and  plants  are  in 
this  category,  and  assistance  is  given  in  kind  rather  than  cash  whenever  p>ossible. 

While  there  are  limits  on  each  type  of  grant  assistance,  no  such  limits  operate 
on  loans  which  are  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  extension  officer.  All 
assistance  (grant  as  well  as  loan)  is  related  to  detailed  farm  plans  based  on  land 
capability  maps,  and  operations  are  closely  supervised  by  extension  officers  of 
the  Authority. 

Administration  of  Loans.  The  farmer  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  loan  must  first 
approach  his  area  extension  officer  who  will  only  recommend  the  loan  if  he  is 
‘  convinced  that  the  loan  is  necessary  and  fits  in  with  the  development  plan  for 

i  the  holding.  In  the  case  of  livestock,  the  borrowers  must  also  locate  suitable 
animals.  The  application,  if  it  does  not  exceed  £200,  is  then  passed  to  the 
area  Credit  Committee.  If  approved,  the  application  then  goes  to  the  Central 
Committee  which  also  considers  direct  loans  exceeding  £200.  The  area  Credit 
Committees,  eight  in  number,  are  composed  of  the  Authority’s  Area  Extension 
‘  Officer,  the  Credit  Officer  and  five  persons  resident  in  the  area  who  are  recom- 

*  mended  by  the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society  Branches.  The  services  of  these 
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farmers  are  voluntary,  and  in  addition  to  their  advisory  functions,  they  form ' 
a  useful  link  between  the  Authority  and  the  farmers  in  the  area,  keeping  the 
Authority  in  touch  with  farmers’  attitudes,  and  providing  the  farmers  with  reliabk 
sources  of  information  on  the  Authority’s  activities.  This  work  is  assisted  by 
an  educational  programme  conducted  by  the  Credit  Officer  at  monthly  meetings 
of  these  Committees. 

Table  29  shows  the  number  of  loan  applications  received  and  approved, 
the  purposes  of  the  loans,  and  total  issues  and  repayments  for  period  December 
31st,  1951,  to  March  31st,  1956. 

The  Authority  commenced  making  loans  in  October,  1952,  and  up  to  March 
31st,  1956,  had  approved  958  applications  totalling  £21,067.  Of  this  amount 
£15,323  had  been  paid  out  on  868  loans.  Repayments  over  this  period] 
amounted  to  £8,928,  arrears  on  repayments  were  £813  and  were  mainly  in  , 
respect  of  loans  for  livestock  and  permanent  improvement  structures  which  were  ' 

repayable  after  the  first  year,  and  over  a  period  of  seven  years.  Loans  for 

purchase  of  materials  and  plants  would  normally  be  outstanding  for  between  six 
and  twelve  months,  and  crop  loans  for  the  same  period  for  vegetables,  and  | 
between  two  and  five  years  for  more  permanent  crops  like  bananas.  1 

It  will  be  observed  that  total  loans  approved  represent  about  21  per  cent  of 
total  grants  and  in  fact,  more  funds  were  available  than  were  actually  taken  up. 
This  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  grant  of  £200  was  usually  adequate 
to  meet  farmers’  needs,  excepting  livestock  which  were  not  covered  by  grants; 
and  that  a  great  many  farmers  who  were  anxious  to  take  up  loans  were  not 
regarded  as  credit-worthy.  There  were  also  problems  of  securing  suitable  animals 
where  livestock  loans  were  required  and  of  obtaining  adequate  evidence  of  owner¬ 
ship  where  land  was  required  as  security.  Even  where  guarantors  only  were 

required,  some  farmers  were  already  experiencing  difficulties  in  obtaining  the 
backing  of  persons  acceptable  to  the  Authority  who  were  not  already  fully  com¬ 
mitted.  The  lack  of  controlled  marketing  facilities  by  the  Authority  for  any  of 
the  crops  had  restricted  the  use  of  crop  liens. 

The  Mid-Clarendon  Development  Co-operative  Limited 

Organization.  This  Co-operative  administers  credit  in  the  Mid-Clarendon 

Development  area,  an  area  of  about  12,000  acres  in  the  Mid-Clarendon  plains. 

7,000  acres  of  which  are  now  being  supplied  with  irrigation  water  under  a 
Government  Scheme. 

The  organization  of  the  Co-operative  was  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  a  few 
interested  land  owners  in  the  area,  who  saw  the  need  for  a  type  of  credit 
organization  which  could  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  in  the 
area,  and  the  needs  of  farmers  faced  with  relatively  new  cultivation  techniques, 
and  requiring  considerable  loan  assistance  to  undertake  the  extensive  develop¬ 
ment  work  made  possible  by  the  new  irrigation  scheme.  A  survey  carried  out  i 
in  the  area  in  1950  had  revealed  that  small  farmers  occupied  about  90  per  cent  \ 
of  the  number  of  farms,  representing  just  under  25  per  cent  of  the  land  in  the  j 
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Funds.  Membership  of  the  Co-operative  is  restricted  to  persons  owning  land 
or  residing  in  the  area  served  by  the  Irrigation  Authority,  and  shares  valued  at 
£1  each  are  subscribed  for  on  an  acreage  basis. 

The  greater  part  of  the  funds  administered  by  the  Co-operative  consist  of 
Government  loan  funds  issued  in  instalments  through  a  Credit  Committee  P' 

pointed  by  the  Government  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Registrar  of  Co-I*'^*’® 
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operative  Societies.  These  funds  are  revolving  and  are  repayable  in  five  equalj 
annual  instalments  commencing  in  the  sixth  year.  The  Co-operative  levies  a 
cess*  on  crops  marketed  for  the  repayment  of  these  funds.  Advances  are  charged 
to  the  Co-operative  at  4  per  cent  and  loaned  to  members  at  6  per  cent. 

Up  to  the  end  of  March,  1956,  the  Government  had  made  available  to  the 
Co-operative  £.80,000.  In  the  same  period  the  Co-operative  had  also  obtained 
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loans  totalling  £53,586  from  the  Agricultural  Development  Corporation  ^ 


sugar  es 
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finance  the  purchase  of  paddy  from  members. 

Table  31  shows  membership,  share  capital  and  the  amounts  of  the  d  out 

types  of  loans  made  by  the  Co-operative  up  to  the  end  of  1955.  Loans  to*" 
members  are  restricted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice  (£20  per  acre),  sugar  cane 
(£30  per  acre),  land  clearing  (£15  per  acre),  and  fluming**  and/or  em¬ 
bankment  (£5  per  acre).  Loans  for  cane  cultivation  and  land  clearing  were 
originally  £25  and  £10  per  acre  respectively.  Crop  loans  are  generally  secured 
by  crop  liens,  the  Co-operative  reserving  the  right  to  demand  additional  security. 

Crops  are  marketed  by  the  Co-operative  which  deducts  the  amount  of  the  loans 
from  the  proceeds  of  sale.  Land  clearing  loans  are  repayable  after  the  third 
year  in  five  equal  annual  instalments  and  secured  by  a  charge  on  the  land  (regis¬ 
tered  title),  as  are  fluming  and  embankment  loans,  which  are,  however,  repay¬ 
able  in  five  equal  annual  instalments  from  the  end  of  the  first  year.  By  the  end  of 
1955,  3,920  acres  had  been  cleared,  and  of  this  1,202  acres  were  under  rice 
and  520  acres  under  sugar  cane  cultivation. 


Supervision  of  Loans.  Close  control  over  the  use  of  loans  is  maintained  by 
issuing  loans  in  instalments  as  and  when  required.  In  addition,  assistance  is 
provided  in  kind  whenever  possible.  Thus  heavy  machinery  is  made  available 
through  an  Implements  Co-operative  and  from  private  contractors  for  land  clear¬ 
ing  and  preparation,  and  in  the  case  of  rice,  for  planting  and  reaping.  The  Co¬ 
operative  also  supplies  seed  and  transport. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  maintains  a  staff  of  Agricultural  Officers  in 
the  area  to  give  technical  advice  to  farmers  and  supervise  agricultural  activity. 
In  practice  the  staff  has  undertaken,  particularly  in  the  early  stages,  almost  com¬ 
plete  supervisory  control  of  operations  on  most  of  the  farms  using  loans  from 
the  Co-operative. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Agricultural  Officers  visit  the  farms  to  examine  soils 
and  other  relevant  features  and,  with  the  farmers,  prepare  a  cropping  programme 
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»Cess  collected  amounted  to  £903  in  1955/56. 
^Artificial  channelling  of  water  for  industrial  use. 
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for  the  land  under  irrigation.  This  plan  is  then  passed  to  the  Co-operative  for 
approval  of  loan  assistance,  which,  with  a  contribution  from  the  farmer  (usually 
labour),  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  entire  cost  of  operations.  The  Implements 
Co-operative  (or  private  contractor)  then  moves  in  with  heavy  equipment  and 
clears,  prepares  and  (in  the  case  of  rice)  plants  the  land.  The  rice  seed  and 
cane  tops  for  planting  are  supplied  by  the  Co-operative. 

The  Irrigation  Authority’s  watermen  come  along  at  the  appropriate  times  to 
see  that  the  right  quantities  of  water  are  put  on  the  land.  When  the  rice  crop 
is  ready  for  harvesting,  the  Co-operative  assists  the  farmer  (through  the  Imple¬ 
ments  Co-operative  or  private  contractors)  in  obtaining  mechanical  harvesters 
for  the  crop,  which  is  then  transported  to  the  Co-operative’s  store-house  to  be 
milled  and  sold  at  guaranteed  prices.  In  regard  to  sugar  cane,  the  farmer  must 
employ  the  labour  for  cutting  the  cane,  which  is  then  transported  to  the  nearby 
sugar  estate  with  which  the  Co-operative  has  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  all 
cane  produced.  Even  here,  however,  as  in  all  cases  where  labour  has  to  be 
paid  out  of  loan  funds,  wage  bills  are  made  up  by  the  Agricultural  Field  Staff 
and  payments  made  by  employees  of  the  Co-operative. 

Thus  farmers  in  this  area  have  available  to  them,  for  all  land  supplied  with 
irrigation  water,  loan  assistance  which  many  considered  adequate  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  two  crops,  rice  and  sugar  cane.  In  addition  there  exists  a  degree  of 
supervision  from  trained  technical  staff  that  provides  almost  complete  managerial 
control  of  the  production  and  disposal  of  these  two  crops,  for  which  there  are 
guaranteed  markets. 

Market  Operations.  The  Co-operative,  by  handling  its  own  milling  and  market¬ 
ing  of  rice,  was  able  to  effect  a  general  increase  in  the  price  paid  to  rice  growers. 


Table  32.  Quantity  and  Value  of  Produce  Handled  by  Mid-Clarendon  Development 
Co-operative,  Ltd.,  for  Years  1953  to  1955 


Paddy 

Cane 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Quantity  491,926 
Value  £11,325 

lbs.  847,000  lbs. 
£20,793 

2,291,000 

£57.000 

lbs.  2,987 
£6,721 

tons  5,362  tons 
£10,724 

4,297  tons 
£9,862 

Extension  of  Loan  Operations.  The  Co-operative  has  obtained  Government 
approval  for  a  widening  in  the  scope  of  the  loan  assistance  provided  to  include 
livestock  and  other  crops  recommended  by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Officers, 
on  farm  plans  based  on  land  capability  maps.  The  Co-operative  also  plans  to 
decentralize  its  credit  operations  by  setting  up  a  number  of  smaller  societies 
within  the  area  to  handle  credit  to  small  farmers. 

The  Distinctive  Features  of  the  Three  Organizations 
The  distinctive  features  of  the  operations  of  the  Yallahs  Valley  Land  Authority 
and  the  Mid-Clarendon  Development  Co-operative,  in  contrast  with  People’s 
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Co-operative  Banks,  are  the  relation  of  loans  to  a  cropping  programme  (basw 
on  farm  plans  for  the  Authority)  and  the  close  supervision  and  technical  advia 
provided  by  trained  Extension  Officers.  Then,  too,  both  organizations  operai- 
in  relatively  small  areas  and  are  associated  with  Government  development  pro 
jects,  while  the  Banks  cover  most  agricultural  areas  throughout  the  island. 
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As  between  the  Authority  and  the  other  two  organizations,  there  is  the  ver 
generous  scale  of  grants®  provided  by  the  Authority  for  its  borrowers,  whic' 
reUeves  the  farmer  of  a  great  deal  of  necessary  long-term  expenditure.  In  th 
case  of  the  Co-operative,  we  have,  as  distinctive  features,  the  restriction  of  loar 
to  land  clearing  and  fluming  and  the  two  crops,  rice  and  sugar  cane,  the  market 
ing  of  which  is  controlled  by  the  Co-operative;  and  the  use  of  crop  liens  only 
as  security  for  the  large  volume  of  crop  loans.  However,  it  is  planned  to  cxten 
the  range  of  assistance  to  be  provided  by  the  Co-operative.  | 

In  the  few  years  that  the  Authority  and  Co-operative  have  been  operating 
the  results  have  been  satisfactory,  in  that  loan  funds  have  been  taken  up  b)| 
farmers,  arrears  on  repayments  have  been  relatively  low  (9  per  cent  and  l^j 
per  cent  respectively  of  total  repayments)  and  farmers  have  benefited  by  longi 
term  improvements  to  their  farms  and  by  the  establishment  or  extension  or 
profitable  permanent  and  short-term  crops. 

In  the  Yallahs  Valley  Area  the  provision  of  grants  to  meet  a  large  portion 
of  the  cost  of  operations  has  greatly  encouraged  farmers  to  take  up  the  loans 
while  the  extensive  use  of  crop  liens  by  the  Co-operative  has  provided  farmers 
in  the  Mid-Clarendon  area  with  substantial  loans  on  terms  which  they  are 
willing  to  accept. 

The  record  of  the  Banks  has  varied.  In  some  areas,  mainly  those  concen 
trating  on  bananas  and  other  tree  crops,  local  Banks  have  prospered  and  are 
in  a  position  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  of  its  members  regarded  as  credit¬ 
worthy,  and  who  possess  registered  titles  or  acceptable  common-law  titles  that 
they  are  prepared  to  surrender  as  security  for  loans.  In  1955  there  was  one 
Bank  which  made  loans  totalling  more  than  £14,000  (repayments  exceeded 
£13,000)  and  loans  in  excess  of  £5,000  were  advanced  by  nineteen  Banks 
However,  there  were  twenty-six  Banks  each  making  loans  amounting  to  less  than 
£1,000;  and  for  fourteen  of  them  the  amounts  were  less  than  £500  (2).  Re 
payments  on  ordinary  loans  are  regarded  as  satisfactory  for  most  Banks.  Foi 
rehabilitation  loans,  which  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  loans  made  by  these 
Banks  over  the  past  ten  years,  the  position  has  been  less  satisfactory,  and  some 
Banks  have  been  obliged  to  foreclose  on  mortgaged  lands  where  little  or  no 
attempt  was  being  made  by  borrowers  to  meet  repayments.  In  fact  there  have 
been  relatively  few  foreclosures  by  the  Banks,  as  the  threat  of  such  action  is 
usually  sufficient  to  produce  a  substantial  payment  from  the  defaulting  borrower 
However,  the  effect  of  such  action,  particularly  in  some  areas  where  many  bor¬ 
rowers  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  aware  of  the  nature  and  conditions  ofl 
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“These  grants  are  now  provided  in  all  areas  covered  by  the  new  Farm  Development  Scheme 
(Appendix  II). 
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the  loans  at  the  time  that  they  were  issued,  has  been  to  impress  on  many  small 
farmers  the  risk  of  losing  their  lands  which  is  involved  in  the  surrender  of  land 
titles,  even  where  the  organizations  making  the  loans  are  sponsored  by  Govern¬ 
ment  and  partly  administered  by  farmers  like  themselves. 

It  is  likely  that  reluctance  on  the  part  of  small  farmers  to  surrender  land  titles 
as  security  for  loans  has  been  partly  responsible  for  the  relative  neglect  by  them 
of  the  special  loans  (Farm  Improvement,  Farm  Recovery  and  Cocoa  Expansion) 
now  being  administered  by  the  Banks. 

A  great  deal  of  the  success  so  far  enjoyed  by  the  Authority  and  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  must  be  attributed  to  the  close  supervision  exercised  by  trained  extension 
staffs,  and  any  attempt  at  comparison  between  the  three  organizations  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  assessment  of  the  relative  costs  of  the  supervisory  ser¬ 
vice  enjoyed  by,  and  not  paid  for  by,  the  organizations  themselves.  In  the  case 
of  the  Banks,  this  would  include  the  administrative  costs  of  the  Agricultural 
Loan  Societies  Board  as  well  as  grants  by  the  Board  to  new  Banks,  less  the 
interest  collected  from  Banks.  For  the  Authority,  some  assessment  should  be 
possible  on  the  basis  of  an  allocation  of  costs  of  credit  and  extension  staffs  in 
proportion  to  the  funds  disbursed  on  grants,  loans  and  other  development  work 
on  which  these  officers  were  engaged.  Supervisory  costs  for  the  Co-operative 
would  cover  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Extension  Staff  and  Co-operative  De¬ 
partment  Otficers  operating  exclusively  in  the  area,  and  not  being  met  by  the 
Co-operative,  in  so  far  as  the  services  provided  exceeded  those  normally  avail¬ 
able  outside  the  area,  and  these  officers  were  engaged  on  work  directly  concerned 
with  the  application  of  loans  obtained  from  the  Co-operative.  The  administrative 
costs  of  the  organizations  themselves  are  not  included,  and  to  adjust  for  this  in 
the  case  of  the  Authority,  and  for  direct  loans  by  the  Agricultural  Loan  Societies 
Board,  an  amount  equivalent  to  interest  collections  by  the  Authority  and  the 
Board  on  direct  loans  made  during  the  period  covered  (1954)  is  deducted  from 
supervisory  costs. 

The  figures  in  Table  33  give  some  indication  of  the  relative  costs  of 
special  supervisory  services  in  operation  for  the  three  institutions.  The  costs 
tor  the  Authority  on  this  basis  are  substantially  higher  than  those  for  the  Co¬ 
operative  and  Banks  and  reflect  the  high  level  of  extension  services  and  the  in¬ 
tensive  nature  of  the  work  being  done  in  that  area  as  well  as  the  inhibiting  effects 
on  credit  use  of  the  operation  of  a  programme  of  subsidies  in  conjunction  with 
loans.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  both  the  Yallahs  Valley  and  Mid- 
Clarendon  Areas  the  extension  services  were  set  up  as  parts  of  extensive  develop¬ 
ment  programmes  and  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  costs  of  these  services 
would  have  been  incurred  even  if  the  work  of  credit  supervision  had  not  been 
undertaken. 

The  already  high  costs  for  Banks,  13  per  cent,  makes  it  unlikely  that  the 
tyf)e  of  technical  field  supervision  operated  by  the  other  organizations  could  be 
provided  at  reasonable  cost  without  considerable  re-organization  of  the  Banks. 
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Table  33.  Membership  (Number  of  Loan  Applications  From  Commencement  op  ^ 
Operations  For  The  Authority),  Loan  Issues  and  Specul  Supervisory  Costs  of  the  ' 
Three  Organizations  For  The  Calendar  Year  1954. 


Organization 


Membership 


Loans 

0954) 


Special  Special 

Supervisory*  Supervisory  Costs 
Costs  as  %  of  Loans 


People’s  Co-operative 
Banks 

Mid-Clarendon  Develop¬ 
ment  Co-operative 
Yallahs  Valley  Land 
Authority 


£ 

£ 

% 

80,907 

285,577 

37,836 

13 

287 

15,602 

1,980 

13 

948 

3,317 

1,000 

30 

Existing 


CHAPTER  Vin 


i  Discussion 

I 

Existing  Position 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  revealed  by  this  survey  is  the  overwhelming 
dependence  of  small  farmers  in  Jamaica  on  savings  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
and  the  financing  of  farm  operations.  Such  savings  had  been  obtained  mainly 
I  from  the  sale  of  farm  produce,  though  some  farmers  and  their  “wives”  were 
able  to  supplement  these  funds  with  income  from  other  sources,  including  off- 
farm  labour  on  neighbouring  properties  or  outside  Jamaica,  other  casual  labour 
(i.e.  road  maintenance  or  repairs),  the  practice  of  a  trade  (carpentering,  shoe- 
1  making,  dressmaking  etc.),  or  from  higgling.  Frequently  the  savings  of  the 
'  “wife”  were  held  separately  and  used  to  finance  independent  farm  and  other 
(mainly  higgling)  operations,  and  were  only  available  to  the  farmer  in  cases 
of  special  need. 

Grant  assistam-e  (or  gifts)  was  of  some  importance  where  the  acquisition 
of  land  was  concerned,  as  a  substantial  portion  of  the  lands  owned  by  farmers 
had  been  obtained  through  inheritance.  In  the  same  way  farmers  in  some 
instances  had  obtained  limited  rights  to  land  and  the  produce  of  various  trees 
on  “family  lands”. 

For  other  requirements,  grants  were  used  to  a  very  limited  extent.  A  great 
deal  of  this  assistance  had  been  obtained  in  recent  years  under  various  Govern¬ 
ment  schemes  designed  to  check  soil  erosion  and  restore  the  fertility  of  soils 
on  agricultural  lands,  and  rehabilitate  farms  damaged  by  hurricanes.  This  grant 
assistance  was  usuall)  limited  to  land  clearing,  soil  conservation  measures  and 
fertilizers,  and  had  been  available  to  relatively  few  farmers  outside  hurricane- 
damaged  and  special  land  improvement  areas.  Subsidies  and  small  quantities 
of  free  building  materials  had  also  been  obtained  by  some  farmers  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  and  repair  of  buildings,  in  areas  affected  by  hurricanes. 

Loans,  though  more  important  than  grants,  nevertheless  played  a  much  less 
important  role  as  against  savings  in  the  financing  of  operations  for  most  of  the 
farms.  Such  loans  were  used  mainly  for  cultivation  and  non-farm  expenses, 
'  and  less  often  for  land  and  livestock  purchase  or  the  erection  and  repair  of 
buildings.  Many  of  the  loans  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  buildings  were 
obtained  under  Government  hurricane  rehabilitation  schemes. 

The  development  of  this  pattern  of  financing  capital  requirements  had  been 
I  influenced  by  a  number  of  factors.  With  regard  to  land,  there  was  a  general 
\  scarcity  of  suitable  land  available  for  purchase  in  most  small  farming  areas. 
Thus  inheritance  tended  to  play  an  important  part  in  transferring  ownership  of 
land.  In  addition,  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  these  farmers  to  accumu- 
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late  capital  in  the  form  of  land  to  pass  on  to  their  children.  However,  the  general 
practice  of  subdividing  lands  among  heirs  meant  that  few  farmers  were  able  to 
acquire  sufficient  lands  in  this  way  to  support  themselves  and  their  families,  and 
many  of  them  were  therefore  obliged  to  purchase  additional  lands  whenever 
possible.  The  result  of  this  was  that  most  farmers  possessed  a  number  of  small 
and  scattered  holdings. 

In  most  areas  a  number  of  the  farmers  had  worked  in  the  U.S.A.,  Cuba,  or 
Central  America,  and  accumulated  sufficient  savings  with  which  to  purchase 
land  on  their  return  to  Jamaica.  Otherwise  there  were  crops  in  most  areas 
which  in  times  of  good  harvests  and  high  prices  could  provide  farmers  with  the 
funds  required  for  the  purchase  of  additional  lands,  or  to  meet  other  large  ex¬ 
penditures.  Such  funds  might  be  supplemented  by  other  off-farm  income,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  areas  adjacent  to  large  properties  where  there  was  opportunity  for 
regular  employment,  or  by  loans. 

In  some  areas  farmers  had  obtained  the  use  of  land  (in  some  cases  already 
established  in  tree  crops),  under  a  variety  of  share-cropping  arrangements  which 
gave  to  the  owner  a  share  in  the  produce  of  the  land  in  lieu  of  cash  payment. 

No  attempt  was  made  in  this  study  to  estimate  levels  of  income  on  farms. 
However,  indications  are  (from  the  main  study)  (72)  that  income  from  all 
sources  on  these  farms  was  relatively  low  and  that  surpluses  (in  the  form  of 
savings  that  would  be  available  for  investment)  were  correspondingly  low  and 
quite  inadequate  to  meet  requirements  for  operation  at  high  levels  of  efficiency. 
In  addition,  an  examination  of  cash  balances  held  by  farmers  at  a  particular 
time,  and  the  intended  use  of  such  funds,  revealed  that  in  most  cases  these 
balances  were  relatively  small  and  held  mainly  against  emergency  and  consump¬ 
tion  expenses  rather  than  farm  expenses.  It  was  only  when  crops  or  livestock 
were  disposed  of  that  these  farmers  had  sufficient  funds  to  meet  large  expendi¬ 
tures,  though  most  of  them  endeavoured  to  keep  a  small  balance  of  a  few 
pounds  against  emergencies. 

In  these  circumstances  one  might  expect  that  greater  use  would  be  made  of 
loans,  particularly  as  few  of  the  farmers  were  heavily  indebted  (outstanding 
loans  represented  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  the  value  of  capital  assets 
in  most  areas).  However,  there  appeared  to  be  a  number  of  limiting  factors 
affecting  the  use  of  loans.  In  the  first  place  there  was,  on  the  part  of  these 
farmers,  a  general  lack  of  experience  in  the  handling  of  long-term  loans,  and  a 
reluctance  to  use  loans  for  purposes  which  appeared  to  involve  a  high  level  of 
risk,  or  which  could  not  be  depended  on  to  produce  a  surplus  to  meet  repay¬ 
ments.  Thus  farmers  tended  to  limit  borrowing  to  emergency  and  consumption 
expenditure  and  the  cultivation  of  short-term  cash  crop>s  or  such  crops  as  bananas, 
and  the  purchase  of  livestock.  Farmers  were  prepared  to  borrow  for  land  pur¬ 
chase,  but  reluctant  to  use  loans  for  such  purposes  as  the  erection  and  repair 
of  buildings  and  ferices,  soil  conservation  measures,  or  the  purchase  of  fertilizers. 

Then,  too,  many  farmers  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  the  security  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  main  credit  agencies.  Formal  institutions  (excepting  the  Mid- 
Clarendon  Development  Co-operative)  and  Solicitors  have  generally  required 
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iregistered  land  titles  as  security  for  loans,  regardless  of  the  uses  to  which  such 
loans  are  put.  Many  small  farmers  do  not  possess  registered  titles  to  their  lands 
(less  than  half  the  number  of  farmers  covered  in  this  study  possessed  registered 
titles),  and  such  titles  represent  a  small  proportion  of  the  number  of  holdings 
owned  by  them.  In  addition,  though  many  farmers  might  be  prepared  to  sur¬ 
render  titles  for  subsidiary  holdings,  most  of  them  were  very  reluctant  to  do  so 
for  main  holdings  (which  contained  the  family  house  and  were  usually  better 
developed  than  other  holdings),  or  if  they  possessed  only  one  holding.  The 
main  reason  for  this  was  fear  of  losing  their  lands  if  they  should  default  on  loans. 
The  risk  involved  for  the  farmer  was  not  only  the  loss  of  his  main  source  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  but  the  considerable  loss  of  prestige  in  his  community  if  he  should  thereby 
be  compelled  to  seek  employment  as  a  wage  earner  with  his  neighbours. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  use  of  loans  was  the  general  inadequacy  of  the 
loan  assistance  available  to  farmers.  Many  of  them  were  refused  applications 
for  loans  because  there  were  no  funds  available,  or  they  had  not  bothered  to  apply 
for  loans  because  they  anticipated  refusals.  In  some  areas  a  number  of  the 
farmers  were  not  sufficiently  well  aware  of  the  sources  and  types  of  loans  avail- 
'  able.  Then  there  were  farmers  who  lacked  confidence  in  the  lending  institutions. 
They  felt  that  they  were  up  against  the  “big  man”  or  the  “big  man’s  bank” 
which  were  out  to  take  advantage  of  them  and  dispossess  them  of  their  lands 
at  the  least  opportunity,  and  that  loans  (in  particular  those  involving  land  titles) 
were  a  means  towards  this  end.  This  attitude  was  tied  up,  too,  with  the  feeling 
expressed  by  a  few  of  the  farmers  that  borrowing  was  a  “necessary  evil”  to  be 
avoided  except  in  cases  of  emergency.® 

The  great  dependence  on,  and  relatively  low  level  of,  savings  on  the  majority 
of  the  farms,  together  with  inadequate  use  of  loans  and  the  limited  grant  assist¬ 
ance  available  had  combined  to  produce  a  situation  of  gross  under-capitalization 
on  these  farms,  and  few  farmers  had  been  able  to  achieve  anything  approaching 
maximum  production  from  their  small  holdings. 

Possibilities  for  Change 

Requirements  for  Development.  An  extensive  programme  of  loan  assistance 
would  offer  the  most  practicable  means  of  improving  the  efficiency  of  and  effect¬ 
ing  a  substantial  increase  in  production  from  these  farms.  However,  in  view 
of  the  relatively  low  levels  of  capital  resources  and  agricultural  techniques  and 
the  lack  of  experience  of  most  of  these  farmers  in  the  handling  of  large  loans 

alt  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  idea  that  farmers  might  be  encouraged  to  use  loans  has 
only  recently  received  general  acceptance  even  among  extension  workers.  The  emphasis 
of  the  following  quotation  from  a  publication  for  farmers  by  a  leading  welfare  organization 
within  recent  years  will  illustrate: 

“Mortgaging  of  land  to  pay  debts;  In  other  countries  this  has  led  to  the  owner  having  to 
exploit  his  soil  in  order  to  pay  off  his  debts,  in  some  cases  the  mortgages  have  been  bought 
up  by  large  financial  institutions  and  the  valuable  family  farms  have  disappeared.  Because 

human  nature  is  full  of  greed  and  selfishness . the  happy  society  of  contented  and  well 

fed  families . was  succeeded  by  the  tragic  inequalities  of  rich  men  with  large  estates 

and  poor  men  who  became  hired  labourers  or  slaves  with  no  land  rights,  no  decent  income, 
no  chance  to  cultivate  for  themselves.” 

No  attempt  was  made  to  show  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
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it  would  be  necessary  also  to  provide  technical  supervision  and  advice  and.  in 
the  early  stages  at  least,  a  programme  of  subsidies  for  long-term  development 
work  that  would  place  these  farmers  in  a  position  to  make  effective  use  of  such 
loans.® 

Generally  speaking,  grant  assistance  would  be  required  to  meet  the  cost  of 
long-term  development  projects  such  as  drainage  and  irrigation  works  which 
would  presumably  benefit  groups  of  farmers  rather  than  individuals.  These  were 
likely  to  be  expensive  undertakings  and  it  might  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  an 
acceptable  allocation  of  the  full  costs  between  the  farmers  involved. 

Again,  farmers  would  require  grant  assistance  in  meeting  the  relatively  heavy 
expenditures  involved  for  soil  conservation  measures,  buildings,  water  supplies 
and  the  establishment  of  permanent  crops  which  were  considered  essential  for 
efficient  fam-ing  but  which  could  not  produce  returns  in  the  short  run.  It  might  I 
also  be  necessary  to  provide  subsidies  for  limited  periods  as  incentives  to  farm¬ 
ers,  to  undertake  investments  which  they  considered  too  risky,  in  order  to 
convince  them  of  the  profitability  of  such  undertakings,  which  would  eventually 
become  apparent.  Assistance  would  also  be  necessary  to  relieve  distress  and 
assist  rehabilitation  after  hurricane  damage,  especially  where  the  cost  of  admin¬ 
istering  numerous  small  loans  was  likely  to  represent  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  amount  of  the  loans. 

The  level  of  grant  assistance  provided  would  depend  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  urgency  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  both  from  a  national  standpoint 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  farmer,  and  the  level  of  the  returns  likely  to 
accrue  to  the  farmer  from  this  work.  Where  there  was  little  direct  benefit  to 
the  farmers  involved,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  conservation  measures  likely  to  be  of 
benefit  primarily  to  farmers  at  lower  elevations  in  a  watershed  area,  the  entire 
cost  of  the  project  might  have  to  be  met  from  grants.  However,  where  the 
farmer  was  likely  to  reap  substantial  direct  benefits  and  could  be  convinced  of 
this,  e.g.  where  work  was  undertaken  on  the  farmer’s  land  which  would  improve 
the  yields  of  crops  or  extend  areas  under  cultivation,  it  should  be  possible  to 
relate  the  farmer’s  contribution  to  the  increased  returns  which  he  might  expect 
to  receive  in  the  near  future.  Thus  assistance  for  the  establishment  of  permanent 
crops  might  be  limited  to  interest-free  loans.  Where  the  object  of  such  assistance 
was  to  persuade  the  farmer  of  the  profitability  of  an  undertaking,  assistance 
might  take  the  form  of  educational  work  aimed  at  convincing  the  farmer  of  the 
benefits  to  be  obtained,  and  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  objective  had 
been  achieved;  e.g.  farmers  might  be  persuaded  to  increase  their  use  of  fertilizers 
by  well-designed  demonstration  plots  (on  farmers’  lands)  or  observing  the 
advantages  of  mulching  by  visits  to  areas  where  this  technique  was  being  prac¬ 
tised  successfully. 

Care  should  be  exercired  in  the  operation  of  such  a  programme  that  farmers 
did  not  become  dependent  on  grants  (which  should  be  in  kind  rather  than 
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“Planned  programmes  of  assistance  combining  subsidies  and  loans  have  operated  to  an  in¬ 
creasing  extent  under  Government  Farm  Improvement  and  Farm  Recovery  Schemes  and 
under  the  recently  inaugurated  Farm  Development  Scheme  (Appendix  II). 
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cash  whenever  possible,  to  discourage  misapplication)  for  the  financing  of 
normal  farm  operations,  as  this  would  not  only  discourage  the  use  of  loans  when 
grants  ceased  to  be  available,  but  might  tend  to  obscure  in  the  minds  of  some 
farmers  the  considerations  to  be  weighed  and  the  obligations  involved  when  loans 
were  being  used,  i.e.  the  necessity  to  assess  levels  of  profitability,  and  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  repayments  where  the  enterprise  to  be  undertaken  was 
not  self-financing  in  the  short  term. 

Grant  assistance  should  always  be  regarded  as  temporary,  and  its  prime  ob¬ 
jective  to  place  farmers  in  a  position  where  they  would  be  able  to  satisfy  their 
requirements  for  capital  from  savings  and  loans. 

Under  a  programme  of  assistance  which  combined  grants  and  loans,  such 
loans  should  be  closely  related  to  grants  and  be  available  to  meet  the  balance 
of  the  cost  of  projects  for  which  grant  assistance  was  being  provided.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  loans  should  be  available  for  other  necessary  long-term  developments  not 
covered  by  grants,  under  conditions  of  repayment  which  would  not  impose  too 
great  a  strain  on  the  farmer’s  financial  resources  until  such  expenditure  had 
begun  to  bear  fruit.  Adequate  short-term  loan  funds  should  be  available  to 
meet  farmers’  requirements  for  crop  production. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  assess  the  volume  of  credit  required  by  these 
farmers.  Recent  assessments  by  the  International  Bank  Mission  which  visited 
Jamaica  in  1951  put  requirements  (under  a  comprehensive  development  pro¬ 
gramme)  at  over  £  4-million,  or  about  four  times  the  amount  now  available 
through  Government-sponsored  institutions.  Estimates  made  of  capital  require¬ 
ments  of  some  of  the  farmers  covered  in  the  survey  suggested  the  need  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  credit  use,  to  achieve  the  efficient  organization  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

Any  programme  of  loans  instituted  would  be  unlikely  to  win  the  full  support 
of  fanners  unless  there  were  certain  changes  in  the  usual  pattern  of  security 
requirements  and  assessment  of  credit-worthiness  adhered  to  by  most  lending 
agencies.  In  addition  farmers  would  need  to  be  assured  that  they  would  not 
be  unduly  penalized  if,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  were  unable  to  repay 
loans  within  the  period  initially  stipulated. 

The  recently  enacted  Facilities  For  Title  Law  should  enable  a  great  many 
small  farmers  to  obtain  registered  title  to  their  lands  at  relatively  small  cost. 
Nevertheless  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  this  situation  will  bring  about  any  change 
in  the  general  attitude  of  these  farmers  towards  the  surrender  of  land  titles  as 
security  for  loans.® 


‘‘The  Daily  Gleaner  of  July  18Ui,  1956,  reported  officers  in  charge  of  extension  and  credit 
operations  as  .saying  that  “work  on  land  (holdings  under  the  Farm  Development  Scheme) 
had  not  developed  as  rapidly  as  might  be  expected  for  three  principal  reasons.  One  reason 
. . .  was  that  titles  for  security  against  loans  were  not  forthcoming  as  rapidly  as  was  anti¬ 
cipated  . . .  many  persons  with  titles  that  could  be  readily  used  as  securities  were  unwilling  to 
tender  these  for  such  purposes . . .  Applications  for  loans  were  being  held  up  because,  while 
applicants  under  the  Farm  Development  Scheme  were  willing  to  receive  the  grants  offered 
under  the  scheme,  they  were  unwilling  to  take  out  loans  and  especially  to  pledge  their 
titles  against  loans.” 
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The  majority  of  the  farmers  covered  in  the  survey  were  in  favour  of  loans  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  security  of  crop  liens.  It  seems  obvious  that  this  type  of  security 
can  only  be  used  successfully  where  the  marketing  of  the  crops  involved  is  so 
controlled  that  there  are  no  opportunities  and  incentives  for  selling  outside  the 
marketing  organization.  At  the  same  time  the  record  of  the  Mid-Clarendon 
Co-operative  illustrates  the  wide  use  that  is  possible  with  this  type  of  security 
where  such  marketing  conditions  prevail.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  suggest 
that  similar  marketing  organizations  be  set  up  for  ail  the  main  crops  grown  by  small 
farmers  in  Jamaica  merely  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  crop  liens.  In  any  case 
this  would  not  be  necessary  as  marketing  organizations  covering  a  number  of 
such  crops  are  already  in  existence.  The  most  important  of  these  marketing 
organizations  is  that  covering  bananas,  which  meets  all  the  necessary  criteria. 
Because  of  the  relatively  high  price  of  export  fruit,  as  against  the  price  which  it 
commands  in  the  local  market,  farmers  would  always  wish  to  sell  to  the  Market¬ 
ing  Board.  In  addition,  they  would  not  be  anxious  to  sell  through  other  growers 
as  that  would  involve  the  automatic  forfeiture  of  any  benefits  accruing  under  the 
Banana  Insurance  Scheme.  It  might  thus  be  possible  to  make  loans  available 
to  farmers  who  had  banana  cultivations  on  the  security  of  this  crop,  and  arrange 
for  repayments  in  the  form  of  deductions  when  the  fruit  was  sold  to  the  buying 
agent.  The  amount  of  such  loans  would  be  related  to  the  extent  and  condition 
of  the  banana  cultivations  but  loans  might  be  for  any  purpose,  including  the 
cultivation  of  crops  other  than  bananas,  though  it  would  be  preferable  to  restrict 
them  to  fairly  short-term  production  credit.  This  is  essentially  the  type  of  credit 
now  being  provided  by  many  banana  buying  agents,  though  on  a  relatively  small 
scale. 

Similarly  loans  might  be  made  to  dairy  farmers  on  the  security  of  animals, 
and  repayments  deducted  from  payments  for  milk  deliveries  to  the  Condensery 
or  producers  of  any  of  the  main  export  crops,  the  marketing  of  which  was 
controlled  by  a  central  agency,  as  with  coffee,  cocoa  and  citrus  or  sugar  cane, 
which  is  purchased  under  contract  from  farmers  by  the  sugar  estates.  Where 
the  collection  and  marketing  of  the  crop  was  not  properly  organized  and  there 
was  some  incentive  to  “sell  over  the  fence”  there  would  need  to  be  strict  super¬ 
vision  from  local  marketing  groups. 

It  would  be  desirable  in  many  respects  to  limit  the  use  of  such  loans  to  the 
crops  offered  as  security,  though  it  would  app>ear  to  be  unnecessary  to  insist  on 
this  where  the  crop  was  a  fairly  long-term  one  (e.g.  bananas  or  tree  crops) 
and  was  already  well  established  and  where  the  borrower  had  a  good  reputation 
for  meeting  his  obligations. 

Wider  use  might  be  made  of  demand  notes  backed  by  guarantors  though 
there  are  obvious  limitations  to  the  use  of  this  form  of  security,  particular¬ 
ly  in  small  communities  where  acceptable  guarantors  may  be  few  and  it  might 
be  considered  advisable  to  limit  the  total  commitments  that  such  persons  might 
be  allowed  to  undertake. 

It  might  also  be  possible  to  encourage  groups  of  farmers  to  join  together  to 
obtain  loans  on  the  basis  of  unlimited  liability,  though,  the  scope  for  such  organi- 
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^zations  appeared  to  be  limited  in  view  of  the  reluctance  of  farmers  to  risk  their 
lands.  A  few  such  groups  have  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years,  though 
on  a  small  scale  at  Canaan,  Ragsville  and  Waterford  (3). 

Finally,  in  view  of  the  great  reluctance  of  farmers  to  put  up  land  as  security 
for  loans,  it  might  be  preferable,  particularly  where  short-term  loans  were  con¬ 
cerned,  to  relate  considerations  of  credit-worthiness  to  such  factors  as  the  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  and  character  of  the  borrower,  rather  than  the  provision  of  a  register¬ 
ed  title  which  would  only  be  necessary  for  long-term  borrowing. 

Credit  Organizations.  Institutional  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  loans 
should  meet  the  following  broad  requirements:  Administration  costs  should  be 
kept  to  a  minimum  consistent  with  efficiency;  funds  should  be  channelled  smooth- 
I  ly  to  those  uses  which  give  the  highest  returns  and  be  available  to  borrowers 
without  undue  delay;  facilities  should  be  provided  for  the  mobilization  of  savings 
for  productive  investment. 

In  addition,  the  type  of  organization  envisaged  would  be  operating  mainly 
among  small  farmers,  many  of  whom  were  semi-illiterate  and  inexperienced  in 
the  efficient  use  of  credit.  In  the  circumstances,  if  one  were  concerned  with 
building  up  a  type  of  organization  which,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
might  be  expected  to  undertake  independent  operations  with  a  minimum  of 
supervision  and  assistance,  then  the  most  appropriate  type  to  start  with  would 
be  fairly  small  associations  of  farmers  on  co-operative  lines  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  a  central  organization. 

People’s  Co-operative  Banks  would  provide  a  good  basis  for  this  type  of 
organization.  There  are  over  one  hundred  of  these  Banks  located  in  small  farm¬ 
ing  areas  throughout  Jamaica,  many  of  them  covering  relatively  small  areas. 
The  larger  and  more  prosperous  Banks,  which  provide  useful  sources  of  credit 
for  the  larger  and  more  progressive  small  farmers  and  medium-sized  farmers, 
might  continue  to  supply  the  needs  of  these  farmers  with  few  changes  in  basic 
organization.  With  regard  to  the  smaller  Banks,  however,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  urgency  of  getting  loans  to  small  farmers,  it  might  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  considerable  degree  of  re-organization  in  structure  and  methods  of  opera¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  existing  situation. 

The  first  requirement  of  these  Banks  is  that  they  should  provide  adequate 
facilities  to  meet  the  full  requirements  of  farmers  for  short-term  production  credit. 
Loans  should  be  made  for  productive  purposes  to  ensure  repayment  within  the 
stipulated  period,  and  repayments  should  be  related  to  the  harvesting  and  market¬ 
ing  of  crops  involved,  on  which  a  lien  might  be  taken  as  security  if  convenient. 
It  might,  however,  be  necessary  to  issue  loans  for  emergency  and  non-productive 
purposes  to  prevent  borrowers  from  going  to  outside  sources  for  loans  for  which 
they  might  have  to  pay  substantially  higher  rates  of  interest. 

It  might  be  advisable,  (in  the  interest  of  efficiency)  to  limit  the  amount  and 
type  of  medium-term  loans  made  available  to  borrowers  by  the  smaller  and  less 
efficient  Banks.  Similarly  long-term  loans  would  only  be  provided  by  the  larger 
and  well  established  Banks,  which  might  be  allowed  a  large  measure  of  independ¬ 
ence  in  running  their  affairs. 
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It  is  highly  desirable  that  these  Banks  should  mobilize  and  make  effective  use  | 
of  farmers’  savings.  A  large  portion  of  rural  savings  is  kept  in  the  home  or 
held  in  the  Government  Savings  Bank,  and  is  thus  not  readily  available  for  the 
financing  of  agricultural  production.  Savings  could  be  increased  by  encouraging 
members  to  take  out  more  shares  in  the  Banks  than  the  amount  required  as 
qualification  for  loans.  However,  this  was  unlikely  to  meet  with  much  success 
unless  some  means  could  be  found  of  removing  the  objection  of  farmers  to  the 
fact  that  these  shares  cannot  be  withdrawn.  Such  savings  might  be  more  forth¬ 
coming  if  the  Banks  were  to  accept  deposits.  In  the  early  stages  deposits  might 
be  limited  in  amount  and  could  be  withdrawn  at  short  notice  in  order  to  build 
up  the  farmers’  confidence  in  the  Banks.  Later  on  it  might  be  possible  to 
operate  a  system  of  both  “sight”  and  “time”  deposits.  In  addition,  farmers 
might  be  encouraged  to  relate  savings  to  particular  objectives,  such  as  the  | 
purchase  of  livestock,  or  to  meet  the  next  season’s  planting  costs.  Such  savings  j 
might  eventually  supply  an  appreciable  f)ortion  of  Banks’  requirements  for  short-  j 
term  credit.  Furthermore,  it  is  likely  that  managing  committees  of  Banks  would 
exercise  greater  care  in  the  administration  of  funds  if  a  substantial  portion  of 
such  funds  belonged  to  members  of  the  Banks.  It  might  be  necessary  to  limit 
the  use  of  such  savings  by  the  less  efficient  Banks  and  in  such  cases  deposits 
could  be  transmitted  to  the  central  organization  for  allocation.  The  central 
organization  would  guarantee  the  repayment  of  such  funds. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  the  efficient  operation  of  these  Banks  is  the 
difficulty  of  recruiting  skilled  personnel  to  undertake  managerial  tasks.  Many 
of  the  Banks  do  not  undertake  a  sufficient  volume  of  business  to  support  an 
able  manager.  Even  where  subsidies  are  provided  by  the  Agricultural  Loan 
Societies  Board  to  make  up  the  salaries  of  such  staff,  a  great  many  of  these 
Banks  have  to  depend  on  the  local  schoolteacher  who  can  only  attend  to  the 
business  of  the  Bank  after  school  hours,  and  who  might  have  many  other  calls 
on  his  spare  time. 

In  such  circumstances  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  extend  the  business  of  these 
Banks  to  include  certain  marketing  facilities  (in  addition  to  credit  and  thrift). 
Such  activities  in  normal  circumstances  might  cover  crops  that  could  be  stored 
in  bulk.  The  Banks  might  then  provide  storage,  grading  and  trucking  facilities 
and  act  as  the  agent  of  the  farmers  in  disposing  of  produce.  Such  operations 
would  only  be  undertaken  where  circumstances  were  favourable,  i.e.  where  there 
was  a  need  for  such  services  and  adequate  facilities  were  not  readily  available. 
The  expansion  in  the  business  of  these  Banks  to  include  marketing  facilities 
should  enable  them  to  pay  higher  salaries  and  thus  attract  more  efficient  staff. 
At  the  same  time  they  would  be  providing  additional  services  which  were  likely 
to  increase  members’  confidence  and  interest  in  the  operations  of  the  Banks. 
Marketing  organizations  might  benefit  in  the  same  way  from  an  extension  of 
their  operations  to  include  credit. 

A  simpler  method  of  providing  higher  salaries  and  attracting  more  able  staff 
would  be  the  amalgamation  of  smaller  Banks  in  adjoining  areas.  It  should  also 
be  possible  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  smaller  Banks  by  making  them 
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branches  of  the  larger  and  more  efficient  Banks  and  by  limiting  the  hours  of 
business  to  facilitate  supervision  by  the  main  Banks. 

The  borrowing  powers  of  the  Banks  might  be  improved  by  establishing  multiple 
liability  on  shares,  i.e.  each  share  might  carry  liability  of  several  times  its  nominal 
value  which  would  be  called  upon  if  the  Bank  went  into  liquidation. 

Finally,  a  considerable  expansion  in  the  educational  programme  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Loan  Societies  Board  would  be  necessary  if  these  Banks  are  to  develop 
into  successful  and  efficient  lending  organizations.  Such  a  programme  should 
be  aimed  not  only  at  instructing  officers  of  Banks  in  accepted  credit  and  account¬ 
ing  practices  but  also  at  developing  the  co-operative  aspects  of  these  Banks  and 
encouraging  members  to  take  a  close  and  informed  personal  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Banks  as  belonging  to  them. 

As  an  alternative  to  re-organizing  People’s  Co-operative  Banks,  it  might  be 
possible  to  establish  another  type  of  credit  organization  which  would  be  better 
adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  type  of  small  farmer  who  appears  at 
present  to  make  little  use  of  formal  credit  institutions.  These  organizations 
(societies)  might  be  built  up  through  “partnership”  and  other  informal  savings 
groups  which  are  fairly  well  established  in  most  rural  areas.  They  might  each 
be  limited  in  the  first  instance  to  not  more  than  fifty  members,  to  give  farmers 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  each  other  personally  and  encourage  them  to  take 
a  close  personal  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  society  as  belonging  to  them  rather 
than  to  the  big  man.  Thus  it  might  be  possible  to  induce  members  to  undertake 
much  of  the  administrative  work  of  the  society  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Further¬ 
more,  a  certain  degree  of  supervision  over  loans  might  be  achieved  by  requiring 
guarantors  for  all  loans  who  would  be  members  of  the  society  and  who  might 
be  encouraged  to  undertake  such  supervision  in  their  own  interests. 

The  operations  of  these  societies  might  be  limited  to  the  provision  of  short¬ 
term  production  credit  in  the  early  stages.  After  societies  had  become  well 
established  they  might  undertake  the  administration  of  medium-term  develop¬ 
ment  loans  and  short-term  emergency  non-farm  loans,  though  it  might  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  limit  the  type  and  amount  of  such  loans.  The  primary  aim  of  such 
groups  should  be  to  meet  all  the  short-term  capital  requirements  of  their  members, 
and  it  should  be  possible  to  limit  security  requirements  to  personal  security 
and  crop  liens. 

The  encouragement  of  thrift  and  savings  would  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
operations  of  these  societies  and  they  might  also  undertake  marketing  operations 
on  the  lines  proposed  for  People’s  Co-operative  Banks.  These  societies  might 
be  organized  on  the  basis  of  limited  or  unlimited  liability.  Where  liability  was 
limited,  share  capital  might  carry  multiple  liability  to  improve  the  credit-worthi¬ 
ness  and  borrowing  capacity  of  the  societies. 

Such  societies  would  be  under  the  control  of  a  central  organization  and 
would  operate  to  a  large  extent  in  competition  with  existing  People’s  Co-operative 
Banks.  In  so  far  as  they  were  successful  in  meeting  the  needs  of  small  farmers, 
they  would  gradually  replace  the  less  efficient  Banks  or  compel  them  to  re¬ 
organize  on  more  efficient  lines. 
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Central  Organization.  There  would  be  need  for  a  central  organization  which] 
would  operate  as  an  intermediary  in  the  allocation  of  any  funds  provided  by  the* 
Government.  This  central  organization  should  be  able  at  the  same  time  to  ob-f 
tain  additional  funds  from  private  and  commercial  sources  for  advance  to  mem-j 
ber  Banks  and  Societies,  and  direct  long-term  loans  to  farmers.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  might  operate  through  district  branches  and  would  also  provide  specialized 
knowledge,  educational  and  training  facilities  for  members  and  staffs  of  unit 
organizations,  supervise  loan  operations,  and  co-ordinate  loan  thrift  and  market¬ 
ing  operations. 

The  existing  Agricultural  Loan  Societies  Board  with  its  recently  established 
branch  offices  is  already  undertaking  many  of  these  functions  in  relation  to 
People’s  Co-operative  Banks.  It  should  therefore  be  possible  to  extend  the  scope j 
of  operations  of  this  organization  to  take  in  the  additional  functions  proposed) 
without  too  much  difficulty.  | 

Supervision.  In  examining  the  question  of  the  supervision  of  loans,  there  are 
two  aspects  of  the  matter  to  be  considered.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  the! 
normal  facilities  provided  by  any  progressive  credit  institution.  These  would] 
include  advisory  services  to  borrowers  in  drawing  up  plans  for  the  use  of  loans, 
the  inspection  of  securities,  and  regular  visits  by  representatives  of  the  agency 
to  see  how  borrowers  were  progressing  with  their  plans.  These  are  activities 
that  any  prudent  lender  should  be  prepared  to  undertake,  and  costs  would  in 
normal  circumstances  be  charged  against  the  loans,  as  servicing  charges. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  become  an  accepted  practice  in  progressive  agricul¬ 
tural  countries  in  recent  years  for  Governments  to  provide  technical  information 
and  a  certain  amount  of  expert  guidance  which  are  communicated  to  farmers 
through  extension  services.  The  technical  information  and  guidance  envisaged 
in  the  proposed  programme  would  be  on  a  much  more  intensive  scale  than  that 
normally  provided  in  all  but  special  development  areas.  Trained  personnel 
would  be  required  for  educational  programmes  which  would  be  necessary  to 
convince  the  farmer  of  the  advantages  of  using  the  assistance  provided.  Detailed 
plans  of  proposed  land  use  on  the  basis  of  land  capability  maps  (in  association 
with  soil  surveys)  would  be  required  for  each, farmer  participating  in  the  pro 
gramme.  The  levels  of  grant  and  loan  assistance  required  and  the  ability  of 
farmers  to  undertake  the  work  would  have  to  be  determined.  Farmers  would 
be  obliged  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  work  devised  for  their  farms,  and  in  order 
to  ensure  that  such  work  was  carried  out  efficiently  and  in  good  time,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  detail  technical  staff  to  carry  out  frequent  checks  on  the  progress 
of  operations,  and  if  necessary  assist  with  the  work.* 

These  specifically  extension  activities  related  to  the  administration  of  loans 
might  be  undertaken  by  the  central  credit  organization.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  provide  economies,  particularly  as  regards  staffing  and  the  co-ordination 
of  credit  and  extension  activities,  especially  where  the  area  of  operations  wasj 

•Supervisory  assistance  on  this  level  is  at  present  being  provided  in  the  two  Land  Improve¬ 
ment  Areas  and  small  Pilot  Areas  under  the  Farm  Development  Scheme  (Appendix  II). 
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limited  and  the  work  was  of  a  very  intensive  and  temporary  nature.  (This  is 
essentially  the  manner  in  which  operations  are  organized  in  the  Yallahs  Valley 
and  Christiana  Land  Improvement  Areas). 

However,  where  an  extension  service  was  already  in  existence  (as  in  the 
present  case),  the  areas  covered  relatively  large  and  scattered,  and  a  programme  of 
subsidies  had  to  be  administered  in  conjunction  with  loans,  there  were  likely  to  be 
greater  advantages  if  specifically  loan  and  extension  activities  were  administered  by 
separate  organizations,  though  there  would  need  to  be  close  co-ordination  of  activi¬ 
ties.  Such  a  separation  of  functions  would  help  to  impress  on  farmers  the  temporary 
nature  of  the  grant  assistance  being  provided  and  the  objectives  of  such  assistance, 
i.e.  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  their  farming  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  make 
better  use  of  credit  facilities  in  the  future.  The  farmer  who  obtained  his  loans 
from  a  separate  organization  might  have  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  extent  of 
his  obligations  to  meet  repayments.  In  so  far  as  farmers  were  encouraged  to 
treat  the  results  of  the  use  of  loans  (which  had  to  be  repaid)  separately  from 
that  of  grants  (which  carried  no  such  obligations),  they  were  the  more  likely 
to  achieve  a  better  understanding  of  the  economic  principles  underlying  the  use 
of  loans  and  be  encouraged  to  use  such  assistance  for  purposes  not  hitherto  con¬ 
sidered  by  them  to  be  worthwhile. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  also  permit  a  clear  distinction  between  the  costs 
of  supervision  as  a  welfare  function  (i.e.  specifically  credit  extension  activities) 
and  the  costs  of  servicing  loans.  A  charge  which  would  cover  both  these  costs 
might  reach  extremely  high  rates,  as  we  have  seen  with  the  Yallahs  Valley  Land 
Authority  and  the  Mid-Clarendon  Development  Co-operative.  Furthermore,  some 
indication  of  the  relative  costs  involved  would  be  necessary  in  arriving  at  a 
decision  as  to  the  levels  of  the  extension  services  to  be  provided  and  the  types 
of  organization  that  should  be  entrusted  with  the  operation  of  such  a  programme. 

It  seems  appropriate  in  the  case  of  extension  activities  (i.e.  in  excess  of  norma! 
services  provided  by  the  Government),  where  it  was  expected  that  economic 
and  social  gains  to  the  community  would  outweigh  the  costs  involved,  that  such 
costs  should  be  subsidized  by  Government.  In  the  case  of  loan  administration 
and  servicing  costs,  however,  while  some  form  of  subsidy  might  be  necessary 
as  a  temporary  expedient  to  get  the  organization  running  efficiently,  in  the  long 
run  such  expenses  should  be  met  from  loan  charges.  It  might  be  possible, 
nevertheless,  to  justify  assistance  by  Government  to  agricultural  credit  institu¬ 
tions  to  bring  the  cost  of  such  credit  into  line  with  commercial  loans  where  such 
subsidies  were  related  to  the  characteristically  higher  costs  of  agricultural  loans 
arising  out  of  the  large  number  and  small  size  of  farms,  uncertainties  of  yields 
and  prices,  difficulties  of  storing  surpluses  and  the  relatively  long  period  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  many  crops. 

However,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  a  variety  of  factors  and 
costs  to  be  weighed  by  the  farmer  in  planning  operations,  and  that  small  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  cost  of  credit  (represented  by  changes  in  interest  rates)  are  likely 
to  be  of  considerably  less  importance  than  changes  in  the  cost  of  labour  or 
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planting  material  or  the  price  which  the  farmer  can  expect  for  his  produce,  all 
of  which  are  liable  to  wider  fluctuation  than  the  rate  of  interest. 

In  this  study  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  use  made  by 
small  farmers  of  formal  and  informal  sources  of  credit  and  their  attitudes  towards 
the  use  of  these  facilities.  At  the  same  time  a  brief  examination  has  been  made 
of  the  operations  of  the  more  widely  used  formal  institutions  whose  methods 
represent  somewhat  diflerent  approaches  to  the  task  of  loan  administration.  When 
both  sides  of  the  picture  are  viewed  together,  it  becomes  apparent  that  fannen 
could  be  induced  to  use  credit  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  at  present  if  more 
attention  was  devoted  to  their  requirements  and  attitudes.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  intensive  educational  programme  directed  towards  the  farmer  (which  would 
achieve  a  wider  acceptance  of  existing  credit  institutions),  combined  with  a  high 
level  of  supervision  and  guidance  from  extension  services,  would  be  required  to 
ensure  that  such  credit  was  used  properly  and  to  the  best  advantage. 
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Table  II  (a-j).  Use  of  Loans  Obtained  From  Various  Sources  in  Terms  of  Number  of  Farmers  (F)  and  Loans  (L),  Total  Amount  of  Loans  (Amt.) 
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'able  III  (a—i).  Forms  of  Securitv  Given  for  and  Use  Made  of  Loans  in  Terms  of  Number  of  Farmers  <F)  ani 
iMOUNT  of  Loans  (Amt.)  and  Balances  Outstanding  (Out)  in  All  Areas  in  Ten-Year  Period  Prior  to  Auoust-Sei 


Table  III,  Contd. 


Crop  3/3  18  8  3/3 

Personal  1/2  75  50  1/1  2  2  2/3 


Table  III,  Contd. 


V 


Personal  3/4  54  20  1/2  4  4/6 

Chattel  1/1  40  40  1/1 

Other  3/3  49  49  3/3 


Table  III,  Contd. 
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Table  IV  (a-j).  Forms  of  Security  Slirrendfred  to  Various  Agencies  for  I.oans  in  Terms  of  Number  of  Farmers  (F)  and  Loans  (L),  Total 
Amount  of  Loans  (Amt.)  and  Balances  Outstanding  (Out.)  in  all  Areas  in  Ten-Year  Period  Prior  to  August-September,  1954. 
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Table  VI.  Value  of  Farm  and  Domestic  Capital  for  Farms  in  All  Areas 
AS  AT  August  -  September,  1954. 
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The  Farm  Development  Scheme 


Organization 

The  Farm  Development  Scheme  which  came  into  operation  in  October,  1955, 
is  based  on  the  earlier  Farm  Improvement  and  Farm  Recovery  Schemes  (which 
it  replaces)  and  the  recommendations  of  the  International  Bank  Mission  which 
visited  Jamaica  in  1952.  The  scheme  forms  part  of  a  comprehensive  development 
programme  aimed  at  securing  an  overall  increase  in  agricultural  production,  and 
a  reduction  in  unemployment,  by  promoting  the  efficient  use  of  all  availabk 
agricultural  land.  Assistance  to  farmers  in  the  form  of  subsidies  and  loans  is 
based  on  farm  plans  prepared  by  the  Agricultural  Department’s  Extension  Staff 
from  soil  classification  and  land  capability  maps. 

To  qualify  for  assistance,  the  farmer,  who  may  have  participated  in  previous 
or  existing  schemes,  must  own  the  land  on  which  the  development  is  to  be 
undertaken  or  have  leased  such  lands  with  security  of  tenure  approved  by  the 
administering  authority.  In  addition,  he  must  satisfy  the  Authority  that  he  is 
able  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  development.  Subsidies  are  provided  at  established 
rates  for  the  following  operations: 

(a)  Initial  clearing  of  lands — 25  per  cent  of  approved  cost  with  maximum 
subsidy  of  £5  per  acre  for  maximum  of  50  acres. 

(b)  Soil  conservation — 75  per  cent  of  approved  cc^t  with  a  maximum  subsidy 
of  £10  per  acre. 

(c)  Afforestation  and  food  forests — £5  per  acre,  plus  planting  material. 

(d)  Production  of  food  crops  for  local  consumption — 50  per  cent  of  approved 
cost  with  maximum  subsidy  of  £5  per  acre  up  to  two  acres. 

(e)  Permanent  crops  (citrus,  coconut,  coffee  or  any  other  approved) — as  for 
afforestation  but  with  subsidy  limited  to  ten  acres  per  holding. 

(f)  Pasture  improvement — 75  per  cent  of  approved  cost  for  first  100  acres 
(maximum  £12  per  acre);  50  per  cent  of  the  approved  cost  for  addi¬ 
tional  100  acres  (maximum  £8  per  acre);  25  per  cent  of  approved  cost 
for  further  additional  acreage  (maximum  of  £4  per  acre). 

(g)  Farm  buildings — 50  per  cent  of  approved  cost  with  maximum  subsidy 
of  £50. 

(h)  Farm  water  supplies — 50  per  cent  of  approved  cost  with  maximum  sub¬ 
sidy  of  £250  per  holding. 

(i)  Fish  farming — 25  per  cent  of  approved  cost  up  to  £25  per  acre,  with  maxi¬ 
mum  of  two  acres. 
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The  loan  assistance  provided  for  these  various  items  is  as  follows: 

(a)  Initial  stumping  of  land — £15  per  acre. 

(b)  Soil  conservation — 25  per  cent  of  approved  cost. 

(c)  Afforestation — difference  between  actual  cost  and  subsidy. 

(d)  Permanent  crops — establishment  and  maintenance  costs  less  subsidies. 

(e)  Pasture  improvement — £4  per  acre  for  first  100  acres;  £8  per  acre  for 
next  100  acres;  £12  per  acre  for  additional  acreage. 

(f)  Farm  buildings — 50  per  cent  of  approved  cost. 

(g)  Farm  water  supplies — 50  per  cent  of  approved  cost. 

(h)  Farm  equipment  and  machinery — 100  per  cent  of  approved  cost. 

(i)  Purchase  of  livestock — 100  per  cent  of  approved  cost. 

(j)  Short  term  crop — ^loans  repayable  in  two  years. 

(k)  Fish  fanning — 75  per  cent  of  approved  cost. 

In  ''alculating  costs  for  both  subsidies  and  loans,  labour  is  charged  at  current 
wage  rates,  regardless  of  whether  the  work  is  performed  by  the  farmer  or  some¬ 
one  employed  by  him.  The  scheme  is  to  operate  for  five  years  and  cover  the 
whole  island.  However,  in  the  initial  stages  it  has  been  restricted  to  the  two 
Land  Authority  Areas  (Yallahs  and  Christiana).  The  Mid-Clarendon  Irrigation 
Area  and  thirteen  selected  areas,  at  least  one  in  each  parish  (comprising  5,2(X) 
acres  occupied  by  836  farmers),  for  which  soil  survey,  land  capability  and  (pro¬ 
posed)  land  use  maps  have  been  completed. 

The  estimated  cost  of  subsidies  over  the  five-year  period  is  £1,603,(X)0,  and 
administration  costs  £269,975.  Funds  to  meet  the  cost  of  operations  during 
the  first  year  of  the  scheme  have  been  met  from  a  grant  of  £100,500  from 
Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Funds  and  a  Jamaican  Government  contri¬ 
bution  of  £43,056.  The  Jamaican  Government  is  providing  the  funds  for 
loans. 

Administration 

A  special  Farm  Subsidies  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Lands 
has  been  set  up  to  deal  with  this  programme.  In  addition,  there  are  thirteen 
Parish  Farm  Development  Boards  which  examine  and  recommend  applications 
for  grant  and  loan  assistance,  and  a  Standing  Committee  which  co-ordinates  the 
work  of  all  the  extension  services  engaged  in  the  programmes.  Branch  offices 
of  the  Agricultural  Loan  Societies  Board  have  been  set  up  in  four  territorial 
divisions  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  loans  through  the  Board  and 

People’s  Co-operative  Banks;  Land  Authorities  administer  assistance  independ¬ 
ently. 

Progress  of  Operations 

A  great  deal  of  the  work  during  the  first  year  of  the  scheme  has  been  devoted 
to  organizing  and  publicizing  the  scheme,  and  preliminary  work  in  connection 
wth  the  assessment  of  farmers’  eligibility  for  assistance  and  the  preparation  of 
^ifcvelopment  plans  for  holdings.  Up  to  the  end  of  September,  1956,  a  total  of 
^  .264  plans  covering  11,870  acres  had  been  approved,  involving  £122,686 
iin  subsidies  and  £68,130  in  loans. 
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Proposed  Expansion  of  Scheme 

Proposals  for  the  expansion  of  the  scheme  during  1957  involve  a  doubling 
in  the  size  of  the  thirteen  bridgehead  areas  and  the  inclusion  of  32  additional 
areas.  In  addition,  it  is  proposed  to  provide  special  assistance  to  farms  on 
which  cattle  production  is  the  major  enterprise  for  pasture  improvement,  farm 
water  supplies  and  farm  buildings.  Assistance  will  also  be  given  to  selected 
medium-sized  and  small  farms  outside  the  bridgehead  areas. 
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The  Facilities  For  Title  Law 

A  great  many  small  farmers  in  Jamaica  do  not  possess  proper  titles  to  their 
lands,  either  at  common  law  or  under  the  existing  system  for  the  registration  of 
titles.  The  result  is  that  such  farmers  are  unable  to  obtain  substantial  assistance 
from  formal  credit  agencies  (which  normally  require  registered  titles  as  security 
for  loans),  or  participate  fully  in  Government-sponsored  development  schemes 
which  include  a  great  deal  of  assistance  for  short  and  long-term  development 
in  the  form  of  loans,  for  which  good  titles  are  required  as  security.  In  addition 
the  acquisition  of  registered  titles  under  normal  circumstances  is  likely  to  be, 
for  the  majority  of  these  farmers,  a  lengthy  and  expensive  process,  often  costing 
more  than  the  value  of  the  small  holdings  involved. 

There  was  therefore  a  pressing  need  for  legislative  action  to  enable  these 
farmers  to  obtain  title  to  their  lands  at  reasonable  cost,  particularly  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  about  to  embark  on  an  extensive  agricultural  development  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  Facilities  for  Title  Law  which  was  enacted  in  1955  meets  these 
requirements  in  most  respects.  It  provides  a  simple  and  inexpensive  means 
whereby  small  farmers  who  do  not  possess  valid  titles  to  their  lands  may  obtain 
loans  on  the  security  of  such  lands,  and  thereby  establish  conclusive  evidence 
as  to  their  ownership  of  the  lands. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Law,  once  a  loan  is  made  by  an  approved 
Lending  Agency  (at  present  limited  to  the  Agricultural  Loan  Societies  Board 
and  People’s  Co-operative  Banks,  and  Housing  Authority),  and  a  mortgage  is 
executed  on  the  land,  the  title  to  the  land  vests  absolutely  in  the  lending  agency 
and  the  person  to  whom  the  money  is  lent.  Any  person  wishing  to  be  assisted 
under  the  Law  must  have  an  honest  claim  to  ownership  of  the  land  in  question 
and  have  been  peaceably  in  possession  of  such  lands  for  seven  years.  Such  a 
person  making  an  application  for  a  loan  (which  might  be  for  agricultural 
development,  housing  or  any  other  purpose  declared  by  the  Government  to  be 
an  approved  purpose),  must  make  a  declaration  that  he  or  his  predecessors 
have  been  in  possession  of  the  lands  for  seven  years,  and  also  produce  any 
documents  which  tend  to  establish  his  claim.  In  addition,  the  application  must 
be  supported  with  certificates  from  two  persons  (authorized  to  give  such  certi¬ 
ficate  under  the  Law)  to  the  effect  that  the  applicant  is  the  reputed  owner  of 
the  land  and  has  been  in  continuous  and  undisturbed  possession  for  seven  years. 

[  If  the  agency  decides  to  make  the  loan,  notice  of  the  application  is  published 
in  two  consecutive  issues  of  the  Jamaica  Gazette  and  copies  of  the  notice  put 
on  the  land  and  in  two  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  land,  and  a  copy  sent 
by  registered  post  to  all  the  persons  occupying  or  owning  the  adjoining  lands. 
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The  agency  then  has  the  land  inspected  to  ensure  that  the  applicant  is  the 
reputed  owner,  and  that  the  boundaries  are  accurately  defined,  and  to  note  any 
objections  or  information  pertaining  to  the  title  or  boundaries  given  by  any  per¬ 
son.  If  there  are  no  formal  objections  raised  and  the  agency  is  satisfied  that 
the  application  is  in  order,  the  loan  may  be  effected  and  a  mortgage  taken  on 
the  land  as  security  for  the  loan. 

As  soon  as  the  mortgage  is  executed,  the  land  vests  in  the  Lending  Agency  and 
the  borrower,  and  the  agency  is  required  to  give  a  certificate  to  the  borrower 
which  is  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence  of  ownership  and  entitles  the  borrower 
to  register  the  land  under  the  Registration  of  Titles  Law. 

Any  person  deprived  of  land,  or  interest  in  land  as  a  result  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Law  may  bring  an  action  for  damages  against  the  person  who  mortgaged 
the  land.  If  the  person  is  dead,  or  if  he  gets  judgment  against  him  and  cannot 
satisfy  it,  he  or  his  representatives  can  then  bring  a  claim  against  the  Compensa¬ 
tion  Fund.  This  fund  is  made  up  of  contributions  by  borrowers  (not  exceeding 
5  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  loan),  which  are  deducted  when  the  loans  are 
made.  However  the  Government  is  obliged,  notwithstanding  the  state  of  the 
fund,  to  pay  any  damages  that  might  be  awarded. 

Assistance  under  the  Law  is  at  present  restricted  to  loans  in  respect  of  hold¬ 
ings  which  do  not  exceed  £500  in  value.  Up  to  the  end  of  September,  1956,  a 
total  of  370  applications  under  this  Law  had  been  received  by  Lending  Agencies. 

This  Law  should,  to  a  very  great  extent,  meet  the  needs  of  small  farmers 
for  a  simple  and  inexpensive  method  of  obtaining  satisfactory  title  to  their  lands,  L 
and  enable  them  to  make  greater  use  of  available  credit  facilities.  However, 
there  are  certain  limitations  to  its  application,  particularly  with  regard  to  “family 
'  nd”,  where  title  can  only  be  obtained  if  persons  having  a  claim  agree  to  a 
division  of  the  lands,  or  all  join  together  in  making  application  for  the  loan. 
There  are  likely  to  be  many  cases  in  which  all  interested  parties  cannot  be  easily 
located,  or  they  may  fail  to  agree  on  either  course  of  action.  Furthermore,  the 
common  practice  among  small  farmers  in  particular  of  sub-dividing  lands  among  ; 
their  heirs  is  likely  to  make  the  problem  of  securing  good  titles  a  continuing  one. 

In  so  far  as  the  Law  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  develop-  ■ 
ment  loan  programmes,  there  is  the  possibility  that  the  majority  of  farmers  may  i 
see  in  this  Law  an  opportunity  to  obtain  cheap  titles  and  limit  their  applicatioK  ‘ 
to  token  loans  for  this  purpose.  There  is  no  assurance  that  once  these  farmm  | 
have  obtained  good  titles  they  will  be  more  willing  to  surrender  them  as  security  I 
for  loans,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  information  obtained  in  this  study,  it  seemi  | 
likely  that  the  majority  of  them  will  not  wish  to  do  so.  I 
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APPENDIX  IV 

Supervisory  Costs  of  Main  Formal  Institutions 

Supervisory  costs  in  this  context  represent  the  costs  of  services  provided  direct 
to  borrowers  or  lending  agencies  in  connection  with  the  use  or  administration 
of  loans,  and  for  which  no  direct  payment  is  made  by  borrower  or  agency. 
These  services  are  a  form  of  subsidy  by  the  Government  to  facilitate  the  distri¬ 
bution  and  efficient  use  of  agricultural  credit  by  small  farmers. 

In  the  case  of  People’s  Co-operative  Banks,  these  costs  can  be  defined  without 
too  much  difficulty,  as  the  administrative  costs  of  the  Agricultural  Loan  Societies 
Board,  direct  grants  to  Banks,  and  the  interest  paid  by  Government  on  loan  funds 
provided  through  the  Board.  Interest  collections  by  the  Board  from  direct  loans 
and  advances  to  Banks  are  deducted  from  tnis  amount  as  a  rough  approxima¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  of  administering  non-supervisory  operations.  The  total  figure 
arrived  at  for  Banks  on  this  basis  for  1954  is  £37,836. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mid-Clarendon  Development  Co-operative,  such  costs  would 
include  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  special  extension  services  provided  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  Irrigation  Area  which  could  be  related  directly  to  the  use  of  loans 
provided  by  the  Co-operative.  In  addition,  a  portion  of  the  salary  and  expenses 
of  the  Co-operative  Department  Officer  specially  assigned  to  assist  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive,  and  interest  payments  by  the  Government  on  loan  funds  advanced  to  the 
Co-operative  in  excess  of  such  payments  made  by  the  Co-operative,  are  also 
included.  The  figure  arrived  at  is  £1,980  on  the  basis  of  an  allocation  of  50 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  extension  operations  and  the  Co-operative  Department 
Officers’  expenses. 

With  regard  to  the  Yallahs  Valley  Land  Authority,  the  same  problem  arises 
of  allocating  costs  of  extension  services  between  specifically  loan  and  other  activi¬ 
ties.  The  position  here  is  further  complicated  by  the  extensive  programme  of 
grants  and  development  projects  undertaken  by  the  Authority,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Authority  also  undertakes  the  issue  of  loans.  The  solution  adopted  here  is 
the  allocation  of  extension  costs  in  direct  proportion  to  the  expenditure  on  loans, 

I  grants  and  development  projects  on  which  such  officers  were  engaged.  Also 
;  included  are  the  s,.laries  and  expenses  of  the  Credit  Staff.  Interest  collections 
are  taken  to  represent  loan  administrative  costs  and  are  deducted  from  total 
costs  as  in  the  case  of  the  Board.  The  figure  arrived  at  on  this  basis  is  £  1 ,000 
)  which  includes  just  over  4  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  extension  services. 

\  These  figures  on  supervisory  costs,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  extension  ser¬ 
vices,  have  been  based  to  a  large  extent  on  personal  assessments  by  the  author 
and  discussions  with  knowledgeable  persons  on  the  amount  of  work  undertaken 
by  extension  staffs  in  the  two  areas  involved.  In  both  areas  the  Government 
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is  undertaking  extensive  development  projects  requiring  large  extension  staffs 
to  ensure  the  efficient  use  by  farmers  of  the  facilities  provided.  Loans,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  Yallahs  Valley  Area,  represent  a  relatively  minor  part  of  these  pro¬ 
grammes  and  it  could  be  argued  that  the  full  cost  of  extension  services  might 
be  incurred  even  if  loans  were  not  involved. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  primary  purpose  of  this  exercise  has  been 
to  arrive  at  estimates  of  supervisory  costs  which  would  permit  some  comparison 
of  the  relative  level  of  subsidy  enjoyed  by  the  different  types  of  credit  organiza¬ 
tions  rather  than  to  make  any  accurate  assessment  of  such  costs.  No  attempt 
has  therefore  been  made  to  assess  the  costs  of  extension  services  which  in  normal 
circumstances  would  be  available  to  farmers  using  loans  from  any  of  the  three 
organizations,  though  this  has  been  taken  into  consideration  in  making  assess¬ 
ments  of  costs  in  the  two  development  areas. 
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This  book  has  a  two-fold  significance:  first,  it  is  indicative  of  the  maturing 
of  the  social  sciences,  i.e.,  anthropology  and  sociology,  as  the  result  of  the 
mutual  enrichment  which  they  have  undergone;  and  secondly,  it  contains  the 
results  of  the  application  of  the  methods  of  social  science  to  certain  aspects 
ot  what  is  probably  the  most  important  problem  of  the  modem  world.  On 
the  surface,  these  two  contributions  may  appear  unrelated,  but  only  a  httle 
reflection  is  required  for  one  to  realize  that  the  development  of  these  social 
sciences  is  closely  related  to  the  development  of  western  civilization.  The 
apphcation  of  the  scientific  method  to  the  study  of  both  European  and  non- 
European  societies  has  been  a  phase  of  the  triumph  of  the  scientific  spirit 
which  has  been  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  western  civilization.  At 
the  same  time  as  the  spread  of  western  civilization  has  influenced  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  it  has  created  the  very  socio-cultural  problems  with 
which  the  articles  in  this  book  are  concerned.  In  this  brief  introduction,  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  be  invited  to  contribute,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
emphasize  the  nature  of  these  socio-cultural  problems  and  to  present  some 
comments,  not  so  much  on  the  methods  and  techniques  employed  as  on  the 
conceptual  standpoint  of  the  social  sciences  in  studying  these  problems. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  great  event  of  the  twentieth  century  has 
been,  as  Toynbee  has  written,  the  impact  of  western  civilization  on  all  the 
other  living  societies  in  the  world.  This  impact  has  been  characterized  by  the 
spread  of  European  technology,  the  expansion  of  European  peoples,  and  the 
diffusion  of  European  ideologies.  The  expansion  of  European  peoples  and 
culture  has  created  certain  racial  and  cultural  frontiers,  one  of  which  is  the 
tropics.  On  the  whole,  the  tropics  is  the  same  culture  sphere  of  the  New 
World  which  is  designated  in  the  first  pages  of  this  book  as  “Plantation- 
America”.  Since  the  other  culture  spheres  are  described  in  ethnic  terms  as 
“Euro-America”  and  “Indo-America”,  the  reader  may  ask  why  “Plantation- 
America”  was  not  designated  “Negro-America”.  In  this  area,  the  Negro  has 
been  the  chief  ethnic  or  racial  group  and  has  been  the  main  influence  in  its 
culture.  Moreover,  even  if  one  accepts  tlie  position  tliat  man’s  adaptation  to 
tlie  tropics  is  cultural  rather  tlian  biological,  the  future  of  the  tropics,  it 
appears,  belongs  to  the  Negro  or  non-European  races.  There  will  not  arise 
the  problems  of  the  multi-racial  communities  such  as  are  found  in  the  southern 
States  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  highlands  of  .Africa  where  white  settle¬ 
ment  on  a  large  scale  has  been  possible. 

In  the  tropical  areas  where  racial  frontiers  have  been  created  as  the  result 
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of  the  economic  expansion  of  Europe,  the  plantation  has  been  the  basis  of  die 
new  societies.  This  has  been  true  whether  the  plantation  is  regarded  as  a 
cultural  phenomenon  or  as  an  institution.  In  fact,  the  plantation  system  of 
agriculture  has  been  the  'lassical  form  of  capitalistic  exploitation  in  the  tropi¬ 
cal  areas.  But  it  has  been  more  than  an  economic  institution  producing 
staples  for  export;  it  has  been  a  political  and  social  institution  as  well.  It  was 
the  political  organization  through  which  the  coercive  authoritv'  of  the  F 
dominant  whites  was  made  effective  over  the  coloured  colonial  peoples.  It 
was  a  socio-cultiural  system  in  which  the  lives  of  white  masters  and  coloured 
slaves  or  white  managers  and  coloured  labourers  became  enmeshed  in  a 
system  of  social  relationships.  Moreover,  it  was  on  the  plantation  that  the 
spirit  of  white  paternalism  took  root  and  became  the  source  of  this  tradition 
in  race  relations.  | 

This  has  been  true  whenever  the  plantation  has  flourished.  In  Brazil  the  I 

“Big  House”  and  the  slave  quarters,  which  were  complementary  to  it,  repre-  ! 

sented  an  entire  economic,  political,  and  social  system.  Under  the  paternalism  I 

of  “Big  House”  which  Gill^rto  Freyre  has  said  was  “a  fortress,  a  bank,  a  I 

cemetery,  a  hospital,  a  school  and  a  house  of  charity”  the  aged,  the  widow,  1 

and  orphan  were  given  shelter  and  cared  for.  A  similar  kind  of  paternalism 
developed  on  the  plantations  in  the  southern  States  despite  the  fact  that 
Protestants  and  Anglo-Saxons  had  a  different  background  of  traditions.  The 
paternalism  of  the  plantation  in  the  United  States,  which,  to  be  sure,  has  been 
highly  romanticized,  has  affected  the  course  of  race  relations  in  the  area. 
There  was,  however,  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  plantations  in 
the  southern  United  States  and  those  in  Brazil  and  in  the  West  Indies.  In 
the  southern  States  white  settlement  was  possible  on  a  large  scale  and  a 
class  of  “poor  whites”  came  into  existence  whereas  in  Brazil  and  in  the  West 
Indies  there  was  no  class  of  “poor  whites”  to  compete  with  the  black  freed- 
men  and  mulatto  artisans  who  had  a  monopoly  on  the  skilled  trades  as  long 
as  the  plantation  and  Negro  slavery  dominated  the  economic  life.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  as  the  southern  States  have  become 
industrialized  and  cities  have  sprung  up,  the  number  of  “Black  Belt”  coun¬ 
ties  has  been  reduced  by  nearly  a  half  and  the  Negro  population  of  the  “Black 
Belt”  counties  has  declined  by  50  per  cent. 

Although  the  changes  which  are  occurring  in  the  West  Indies  are  not  as 
striking  as  those  in  the  southern  United  States,  they  are  nevertheless  bring¬ 
ing  about  fundamental  changes  in  the  socio-cultural  system.  These  changes 
are  the  result  of  the  impact  of  technological  and  economic  developments  in 
the  world  today.  The  traditional  culture  and  social  organization  of  life  in  the 
West  Indies  are  undergoing  changes  which  require  the  refinement  rif  methods 
or.  the  invention  of  new  ones  in  studying  the  changing  social  realit)’.  But  it 
requires  something  in  addition:  new  conceptual  schemes  which  will  take 
account  of  the  new  socio-cultural  systems  which  are  coming  into  existence. 
One  of  the  most  important  facts  that  the  social  scientist  must  take  into  ac- 
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count  in  studying  the  underdeveloped  or  non-industrialized  areas  of  the 
world  today  is  that  he  is  witnessing  the  gestation  of  new  societies  or  new 
peoples  with  new  cultures.  This  fact,  which  should  determine  the  orientation 
ol  research  in  the  underde\Tloped  areas,  would  at  the  same  time  resolve 
some  of  the  conflicting  viewpoints  concerning  many  problems  which  are  being 
studied. 

One  of  these  problems  is  the  problem  of  African  survivals.  The  problem 
oi  African  survivals  among  Negroes  in  the  United  States  was  once  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  controversy  on  the  part  of  anthropologists  and  sociologists.  It 
seems  fair  to  say  that  as  the  result  of  this  controversy  the  sociologists  gained 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  persistence  of  certain  phases  of  African  cidture 
traits  among  Negroes  and  the  anthropologists  gained  a  knowledge  of  the 
siKial  history  of  Negroes  which  restrained  their  speculations  concerning 
African  survivals.  It  appears  that  the  disagreements  concerning  African  sur¬ 
vivals  in  the  West  Indies  could  be  resolved  to  some  extent  if  the  problems 
of  research  were  defined  in  terms  of  the  social  processes  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  new  societies. 

Probably,  there  is  general  agreement  that  there  are  more  African  siurvivals 
in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  as  a  whole  than  among  American 
Negroes,  and  that  the  extent  to  which  African  culture  traits  have  survived 
in  different  parts  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  is  correlated  with 
the  social  isolation  of  the  different  areas.  But  the  problem  is  more  difficult. 
The  real  problem  is:  to  what  extent  are  African  survivals  influencing  the 
character  of  these  new  societies  which  are  coming  into  existence?  Can  their 
stagnation  or  their  development  be  explained  in  terms  of  African  cidtural 
survival?  Even  if  one  is  able  to  trace  the  provenience  of  certain  .African  cul¬ 
ture  traits  in  Haiti  and  Jamaica  to  Africa,  would  one  dare  explain  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  organization  of  social  life  in  Haiti  and  in  Jamaica  in  terms  of 
African  culture?  Could  one  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Haitian  and  the  Jamaican 
are  a  part  of  different  socio-cultural  systems  which  have  been  determined  by 
European  socio-cultural  systems  transferred  to  the  West  Indies?  .African  cul¬ 
tural  traits  may  continue  to  be  discovered  in  the  West  Indies  but  will  they 
not  have  a  new  meaning  and  significance,  if  not  a  new  “form”,  in  the  context 
of  the  new  societies  which  are  coming  into  existence? 

These  same  considerations  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  studying  the  Negro 
family  in  the  Caribbean  and  in  South  America.  In  both  cases,  unlike  the 
situation  in  the  United  States,  it  is  possible  to  discover  some  genuine  .African 
survivals.  But  even  in  these  areas  African  survivals  have  become  adapted  to 
the  environment  of  the  New  World.  As  the  result  of  the  adaptation,  they 
have  undergone  changes  in  form  and  meaning  (if  it  is  possible  to  separate 
these  two  aspects  of  culture  traits).  Moreover,  these  African  survivals  must 
be  studied  in  the  context  of  the  total  society.  The  very  fact  that  they  have 
survived  indicates  that  they  have  found  a  socially  t'ongenial  environment.  In 
many  cases,  one  would  suspect,  African  survivals  are  no  more  than  folklore 
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and  folk  practices  which  continue  to  exist  in  civilized  societies.  The  real  ^ 
problem  is  not,  however,  the  discovery  of  African  survivals  but  rather  the 
study  of  the  organization  and  role  of  the  Negro  family  in  a  changing  society 
or  in  a  new  society  which  is  coming  into  existence. 

The  matricentric  or  matrifocal  family  which  is  found  among  Negroes  in 
the  Caribbean  and  in  the  United  States  is  certainly  functionally  related  to 
the  economic  and  social  organization  of  the  Negro  community.  It  cannot  be 
explained  in  terms  of  an  African  cultural  heritage.  In  the  United  States  it  has  i 
been  possible  to  study  the  process  by  which  the  male’s  interest  and  authority 
in  the  Negro  family  have  been  built  up.  This  has  not  occurred  through  the 
loss  of  the  African  heritage.  It  has  been  the  result  of  the  male’s  new  economic 
function  and  his  acquisition  of  property,  both  of  which  have  provided  him 
with  a  new  interest  in  the  family  and  a  solid  basis  of  authority.  As  the  result 
of  these  changes  mascuhne  interest  and  authority  in  the  family  have  become 
tlie  source  of  new  family  traditions.  Moreover,  these  family  traditions  have 
been  reinforced  by  the  expectations  and  traditions  of  the  class  position  of  the 
family  in  the  community.  One  of  the  focal  points  of  social  research  in  the 
changing  societies  should  be  the  process  by  which  the  family  becomes  the 
means  of  transmitting  the  new  habits  and  skills  and  ideologies  which  are 
acquired  as  the  result  of  the  male’s  new  activities  in  a  changing  society.  In 
the  United  States  the  Negro  family  which  functioned  efficiently  as  an  agency 
of  socialization  in  the  simple  peasant  communities  in  the  southern  States 
failed  completely  in  the  highly  complex  urban  communities  in  the  North.  , 
Some  individuals  from  the  so-called  “broken  homes”  became  delinquent  and 
criminal  but  others  were  able  to  rise  in  the  occupational  and  social  scale.  The  t 
successful  individuals  became  the  source  of  a  new  type  of  family  organization  j 
and  family  discipUne.  On  the  otlier  hand,  some  of  the  patriarchal  and  tradi¬ 
tion-bound  Negro  families  which  constituted  a  mulatto  upper  caste  in  the 
southern  communities  had  to  adjust  to  the  new  social  environment  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  North.  All  this  only  emphasizes  the  interdependence  be-  j 
tween  the  economic  and  social  organization  of  the  community  and  the  family. 

The  economic  and  social  changes  wliich  are  bringing  into  existence  new 
societies  in  the  Caribbt*an  provide  a  lalx)ratory  in  which  the  important  social 
changes  in  the  modern  world  may  be  studied.  In  this  area  the  problems  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  impact  of  western  civilization  u^xm  underdeveloped  or  non-  | 
industrial  areas  will  enable  the  social  scientist  to  sharpen  his  tools  of  researdi  [ 
and  forge  new  concepts.  The  significance  of  this  book  derives  from  the  fact 
that  it  represents  a  pioneer  effort  to  work  in  this  laboratory.  Despite  the  dis¬ 
agreement  among  the  autliors  concerning  the  utilization  of  certain  methods 
and  the  adequacy  and  relevance  of  certain  concepts,  the  contributions  re¬ 
present  the  type  of  intellectual  collaboration  and  mutual  criticism  that  is  j 
indicative  of  the  maturing  of  the  social  sciences.  Finally,  the  book  as  a  whole  | 
represents  an  attempt  to  deal  with  significant  sociological  problems  which  are  j 
emerging  in  the  modem  world.  i 
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Since  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  the  Caribbean  has  played  a  strategic  role 
in  world  history,  economics,  and  politics.  The  production  of  sugar,  the  “white 
gold”  of  the  New  World,  brought  in  its  wake  migrations  to  the  Caribbean 
from  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  confluence  of  races,  social  classes,  and 
variant  cultural  traditions  in  a  relatively  small,  fertile,  tropical  area  has  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  distinctive  West  Indian  society.  But,  aside  from  the 
writings  of  chroniclers  and  travellers,  few  systematic  studies  of  Caribbean 
society  have  been  undertaken  until  recently.  While  exotic  aspects  of  cultism 
attracted  attention,  little  attempt  was  made  to  place  these  within  the  larger 
framework  of  social  organization  and  national  institutions. 

For  the  past  decade,  publications  on  the  Caribbean  have  called  attention 
to  the  limitations  of  the  existent  knowledge  of  the  area,  both  from  a  scien¬ 
tific  point  of  view  and  for  purposes  of  administration  and  planning.  In  addi¬ 
tion  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  study  of  Caribbean  social  structure,  which 
developed  during  four  and  a  half  centuries  of  penetration  by  different  peo¬ 
ples  and  powers,  is  significant  to  the  understanding  of  other  world  areas. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  Caribbean  and  American  institutions  have 
been  established  to  conduct  research  in  the  area,  and  extensive  field  work  is 
underway.  Studies  of  particular  social  science  problems  have  also  been  car¬ 
ried  out  by  a  number  of  independent  scholars. 

However,  there  has  been  little  collaboration  in  research  to  date,  partly  as 
a  result  of  the  comparative  recency  of  scientific  interest  in  the  area,  and  in 
part  due  to  the  relative  isolation  in  which  scholars  have  been  working.  The 
idea  of  a  symposium  on  problems  in  Caribbean  research  was  initiated  in  a 
series  of  discussions  with  Ciu’ibbean  scholars  and  was  realized  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
December,  1956.  The  sj'mposium  was  planned  to  include  American,  British, 
and  Caribbean  scholars,  and  to  present  as  far  as  possible  different  points  of 
view.  Although  the  papers  are  focused  on  the  Caribbean  context,  they  raise 
general  questions  pertaining  to  theory  and  methodology  that  strike  at  tlie 
root  of  many  current  social  science  problems.  These  include  the  problem  of 
cultural  regularities  in  the  plantation  society,  questions  of  the  distinction  be- 
bveen  culture  and  society,  general  problems  in  etlmo-history  and  cultural 
tenacity,  concepts  of  cultural  pluralism  and  tlie  “plural  societ),”  and  the 
theory  and  methodology  of  community  study  and  areal  studies.  These  theo¬ 
retical  approaches  have  been  presented  from  different  points  of  view,  imd 
while  no  conclusions  were  reached  at  the  symposium  —  which  is  as  should 
be  in  a  dynamic  social  science  —  it  is  hoped  tliey  will  stimulate  the  reader 
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and  offer  some  guide  posts  to  research  in  the  Caribbean  and  other  world 
areas. 

I  want  to  thank  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  especially  Dr.  Gabriel  Lasker,  secretary  of  Section  H,  for  his  co-operation 
in  presenting  the  programme.  I  also  wish  to  thank  Professor  Franklin  E. 
Frazier  and  Professor  George  E.  Simpson  for  chairing  the  meetings  and  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  proceedings.  Special  acknowledgement  is  due  to  Mrs.  Con¬ 
stance  Sutton  for  her  able  technical  assistance  as  editorial  consultant  and 
Miss  Jo  Hefter  for  secretarial  assistance  in  preparation  of  the  manuscript  for 
publication.  It  has  been  e.vtremely  rewarding  to  be  associated  with  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research  in  the  publication  of  this  monograph, 
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ation  in  this  joint  project. 
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Plantation- America:  A  Culture  Sphere 


By 

Chables  Wacley 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  delimit  three  culture  spheres  of  the  New 
World  which  can  serve  as  a  frame  of  reference  for  our  studies  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  societies  and  ailtures  of  the  Americas.  These  three  American  cul¬ 
ture  spheres,  here  to  be  called  Euro-America,  Indo-America,  and  Plantation- 
America,  are  set  off  one  from  the  other  by  a  series  of  interdependent  and  inter¬ 
related  differences  deriving  mainly  from  the  New  World  context  itself.  Briefly, 
the  factors  which  seemed  to  have  brought  about  the  formation  of  these  culture 
spheres  are:  the  nature  of  the  physical  environment,  the  densit)'  of  the  abori¬ 
ginal  population,  the  level  of  complexity  of  the  native  societies  and  cultures, 
the  sources  of  post-Columbian  immigration,  the  form  of  European  occupation 
since  1500  a.d.,  and  the  process  of  historical  events  as  they  unfolded  in  the 
New  World.  These  factors,  in  their  different  combinations,  have  resulted  in 
a  somewhat  distinctive  t)'pe  of  society  coming  to  characterize  each  of  the 
culture  .spheres.  In  this  paper,  two  of  these  culture  spheres  wdll  be  but  briefly 
identified,  for  it  is  only  one  of  them,  Plantation-America,  which  is  directly 
pertinent  to  problems  of  research  in  the  Caribbean.  And  conversely,  it  is 
hoped  that  by  placing  the  Caribbean  within  this  wider  culture  sphere,  its 
significance  with  respect  to  a  much  broader  region  of  the  New  World  will 
become  apparent. 

As  will  be  seen,  these  culture  spheres  are  not  conceived  as  political,  lin¬ 
guistic,  or  strictly  geographical  units,  although  they  are  generally  geographic¬ 
ally  continuous.  Politically,  some  nations,  such  as  Brazil  and  the  United  States, 
present  regional  differences  which  fall  within  two  different  culture  spheres 
of  the  .Americas.  On  a  linguistic  basis,  all  of  the  European-derived  languages 
spoken  in  the  Americas  may  be  found  in  the  culture  sphere  I  have  called 
Plantation-America.  Geographically,  the  Euro-American  culture  sphere  is  far 
from  a  continuous  spatial  unit,  being  found  in  two  geographical  areas  at  the 
extremes  of  the  t\s  o  continents.  And  finally,  the  concept  of  a  New  World  cul¬ 
ture  sphere  used  in  this  paper  is  not  based  upon  (but  also  docs  not  deny) 
the  importance  of  cultural  influences  stemming  from  the  Europeim  countries 
responsible  for  colonizing  or  administering  different  areas.  Thus,  while  Puerto 
Rico  shares  many  cultural  features  with  Mexico  due  to  their  common  His¬ 
panic  heritage,  in  tliis  paper  emphasis  is  placed  upon  differences  between 
tlicm  arising  out  of  tlieir  New  World  background  rather  than  u^x)!!  the  con- 
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tinuity  of  their  Hispanic  tradition.  The  three  types  of  culture  spheres  are  not  f 

classified  along  any  one  dimension  but  according  to  differences  in  New  World  | 

context  deriving  from  a  number  of  interrelated  factors.  I 

|i 

Euro-America  | 

In  spatial  terms,  Euro-America  covers  the  most  northern  and  the  most  | 

southern  reaches  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Politically,  it  is  formed  by  " 

Argentina,  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  southern  Brazil  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  ; 

northern  United  States  and  Canada  on  the  other.  Certainly,  there  are  great  i 

differences  between  the  Hispanic  and  Lusitanian  influences  to  the  south  and 
the  English  and  French  influences  to  the  north.  However,  beyond  linguistic 
differences  and  aside  from  different  cultural  institutions  and  patterns  derived 
from  Europe,  there  are  a  series  of  common  important  factors  deriving  from  ^ 
the  New  World  itself  that  have  produced  a  similar  type  of  society  and  culture 
in  both  the  southern  and  northern  areas  of  the  Euro-American  culture  sphere.  ! 

Both  areas  of  the  Euro- American  culture  splu'rc  share  a  temperate  (even 
semi-Arctic)  environment.  In  both  areas,  aboriginal  population  was  sparse  i 
and  the  aboriginal  cultures  were  on  the  level  of  incipient  horticulturists  or  | 
hunting  and  gathering  peoples.  During  the  period  of  European  colonization,  f 
both  the  northern  and  southern  areas  of  this  Euro-American  region  were  poor  i 
in  resources  sought  after  by  Europeans.  They  lacked  gold  and  silver  and  were  | 
not  suitable  regions  for  producing  those  “dessert  crops”  such  as  sugar  and  | 
spices.  But  the  terrain  and  climate  did  lend  itself  to  European  mixed  farming,  P 
and  the  aboriginal  population  dwindled  away  in  front  of  the  European  im-  I 
migrants.  Hence,  these  areas  became  predominantly  European  in  population  [ 
and  in  culture.  By  the  nineteenth  century  their  economies  had  expanded  and  I 
they  received  millions  of  new  European  immigrants.  Today,  Argentina,  Chile,  i 
Uruguay,  southern  Brazil,  and  northern  United  States  and  Canada  are  the  | 
most  highly  industrialized  areas  of  the  New  World.  The  population  is  mainly  | 
Caucasoid  (despite  the  northern  migration  of  the  American  Negro)  and  cul-  | 
ture  traits  are  overwhelmingly  European  in  derivation.  f 

Indo-America  | 

The  second  culture  sphere  of  the  Americas,  which  I  am  calling  Indo-  | 
America,  has  been  designated  as  Mestizo-America  by  John  Gillin  (13).  Elman  | 
Service  has  divided  this  sphere  further  into  two  areas  which  he  labels  “Mes-  | 
tizo-America”  and  “Indo-America”  (29).  Whatever  the  term  used,  it  is  clear  I 
that  in  this  culture  sphere  of  the  Americas  the  American  Indian  has  played  | ! 
an  important  role,  both  biologically  and  culturally,  in  the  formation  of  the  i 
modern  population  and  culture.  In  the  region  from  Mexico  to  northern  Chile,  [ 
along  the  Andean  cordilleiras,  the  Spanish  found  literally  millions  of  civilized  11 
American  Indians.  The  colonial  society  of  this  region  was  moulded  by  the  n 
institutions  developed  to  govern  and  secure  the  labour  of  this  mass  of  in-  ■ 
digenous  people.  Beginning  soon  after  1500  a.d.,  the  Indian  populations  were  B 
steadily  ^awn  into  colonial  and  then  national  life  to  become  mestizos,  ■ 
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ladinos,  or  cholos  in  a  cultural  sense.  They  steadily  lost  their  identity  as  In¬ 
dians  and  became  Mexicans,  Guatemalans,  Peruvians,  or  Bolivians.  But  the 
process  is  not  complete  as  yet;  for  in  several  of  these  countries  there  are  still 
large  groups  of  people  who  speak  their  aboriginal  languages,  who  think 
of  themselves  as  distinct  from  the  nationals  of  their  country,  and  who  follow 
a  way  of  life  which  is  a  fusion  of  aboriginal  and  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth- 
century  Spanish  custom.  Even  in  those  portions  of  the  region  where  the 
Indian  has  been  culturally  assimilated,  the  Indian  past  has  contributed  to 
the  contemporary  national  culture. 

Fhntation-America 

The  third  broad  culture  sphere  of  the  Americas  is  called  Plantation-America 
in  view  of  the  important  influence  of  this  institution  upon  the  history  and  the 
society  of  the  area.  Several  of  the  papers  in  this  volume  are  concerned  with 
the  nature  and  the  effects  of  the  plantation  upon  the  way  of  life  of  the 
Caribbean  region.  It  will  be  enough  here  to  set  forth  what  is  meant  by  the 
Plantation  sphere  in  larger  spatial  and  socio-cultural  terms. 

Briefly,  this  culture  sphere  extends  spatially  from  about  midway  up  the 
coast  of  Brazil  into  the  Guianas,  along  the  Caribbean  coast,  throughout  the 
Caribbean  itself,  and  into  the  United  States.  It  is  characteristically  coastal; 
not  until  the  nineteenth  century  did  the  way  of  life  of  the  Plantation  culture 
sphere  penetrate  far  into  the  mainland  interior,  and  then  only  in  Brazil  and 
the  United  States.  This  area  has  an  environment  which  is  characteristically 
tropical  (except  in  the  southern  United  States)  and  lowland. 

At  the  time  of  first  European  contact  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  aboriginal 
population  occupying  this  area  was  sparse  as  compared  with  the  density  of 
aboriginal  population  in  the  highland  regions  of  Indo-America.  In  addition, 
the  Europeans  did  not  find  rich  mineral  deposits  here.  But  they  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  rich  clay  soils  would  produce  sugar  and  that  sugar  brought 
wealth  comparable  to  that  derived  from  the  gold  and  silver  found  in  the  high¬ 
lands.  This  commercial  production  of  sugar  cane  required  a  large  labour  force. 
The  indigenous  population  throughout  this  lowland  coastal  area  were  soon 
decimated  by  disease,  warfare,  and  slavery,  so  the  Europeans  sought  labour  in 
Africa.  Thus,  sugar  production  by  the  plantation  system  with  African  slave 
labour  became  the  fundamental  formative  features  of  the  Plantation-America 
culture  sphere  —  and  other  crops  such  as  cacao,  coffee,  and  later  cotton  were 
grown  by  a  similar  system. 

Before  discussing  some  of  the  contemporary  institutions  and  culture  pat¬ 
terns,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  this  culture  sphere  is  at  the  same  time 
a  spatial  region  and  is  represented  by  a  type  of  society  —  itself  the  result  of 
a  historical  process.  "At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  focus 
of  plantation  society  ( and  of  the  Plantation  culture  sphere )  was  on  the  north¬ 
east  coast  of  Brazil.  By  the  eighteenth  century  it  had  expanded  into  the 
Caribbean  as  large-scale  sugar  production  increased  there  and  as  the  slave 
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population  grew.  In  the  nineteenth  century  it  spread  to  Cuba.  And  with  a 
new  crop,  namely  King  Cotton,  it  spread  throughout  the  North  American 
South.  Similarly  the  plantation  system  spread  beyond  the  Atlantic  lowlands 
to  the  Pacific  lowlands  of  Peru  and  into  northern  Argentina  around  the  Tucu- 
man  region. 

The  plantation  society  took  on  different  forms  in  response  to  socio-cultural 
influences  of  the  different  colonial  and  national  political  powers,  in  terms  of 
different  environmental  circumstances,  of  special  factors  in  relation  to  dif¬ 
ferent  crops,  and  in  terms  of  the  different  periods  of  its  history.  Certainly^ 
for  example,  the  sugar  plantations  of  seventeenth-century  Brazil  differed  in 
many  ways  from  the  cotton  plantations  of  nineteenth-century  southern  United 
States.  And,  just  as  obviously,  the  continued  colonial  political  status  of  the 
British  West  Indies  into  the  hventieth  century  sets  them  off  from  Brazil,  for 
example,  which  gained  political  independence  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  are  important  differences  within  this  culture  sphere,  as  there  are,  of 
course,  in  the  other  two  American  culture  splu'i  j's;  but  where  the  plantation 
system  and  slavery  were  fundamental  institutions,  a  way  of  life  took  form 
which  has  resulted  in  many  common  problems  and  many  similar  contem¬ 
porary  culture  traits  throughout  the  region. 

This  has  been  recognized  by  a  series  of  scholars.  Recently,  M.  G.  Smith 
has  stated:  “General  historical  processes  define  the  regions  from  Brazil  to  the 
United  States  as  the  wider  context  of  direct  relevance  for  Caribbean  area 
studies”  (31,  p.  6).  Werner  J.  Cahnman,  in  fact,  defined  the  Caribbean  region 
sociologically  “to  extend  as  far  as  dense  rural  settlement  of  former  African 
slaves  is  found;  and  the  settlement  of  Africans,  again,  coincides  with  the  low¬ 
land  area  of  plantation  economy”  (2,  p.  209).  And  Gilberto  Freyre,  the  well 
known  Brazilian  social  historian  and  author  of  Casa  Grande  e  Senzala,  a 
modern  Brazilian  classic,  wrote  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  edition  of  that 
book:  “Every  student  of  the  patriarchal  regime  and  economy  of  slave-holding 
Brazil  ought  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ‘deep  South'  [of  the  United 
States].  The  same  influences  deriving  from  tlie  technique  of  production  and 
labor  —  that  is  to  say,  the  one  crop  s)'stem  and  slavery  —  have  c-ombined 
here  in  this  English-settled  portion  of  North  America,  as  in  the  Antilles  and 
Jamaica,  to  produce  social  results  similar  to  those  that  are  to  be  observed  in 
our  country  [Brazil].  At  times,  indeed,  they  are  so  similar  that  the  only  vari¬ 
ants  to  be  found  are  in  the  accessory  features:  the  differences  of  language, 
race,  and  forms  of  religion”  (12,  p.  xx).  And,  in  another  publication,  Freyre 
discusses  the  similarities  in  the  ways  of  life  associated  with  the  plantation  in 
the  Old  South  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Old  North  of  Brazil  (11, 
pp.  35-65). 

What  then  are  some  of  the  common  features  of  tire  Plantation-America  cul¬ 
ture  sphere  which  have  impressed  observers  of  different  nations?  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  paper,  I  shall  only  attempt  to  list  a  few  of  them  in  a  sununary  form. 
Perhaps  other  scholars  with  a  wider  knowledge  of  American  plantation  society 
will  be  able  to  extend  this  list  much  further. 
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First,  there  are  similarities  in  the  basic  features  of  the  Plantation-America 
culture  sphere: 

1.  The  Plantation  System  and  Monocrop.  Sugar  is  still  perhaps  the  most 
important  commercial  crop  throughout  the  Caribbean  and  South  American 
regions  of  this  culture  sphere.  It  has  been  replaced  in  some  areas  by  cocoa 
(southern  Bahia  and  lowland  Ecuador),  and  in  Trinidad  cocoa  has  long 
been  an  imjwrtant  conunercial  crop.  In  other  local  areas  other  crops  have 
come  to  supersede  sugar  as  the  main  cash  crop.  In  the  southern  United  States, 
the  plantation  system  and  monoculhue  was  only  able  to  expand  with  the 
introduction  of  cotton,  altliough  in  Louisiana,  sugar  was  early  the  basis  of 


the  plantation  economy. 

Throughout  the  entire  culture  sphere  there  has  been,  during  tlie  last  cen¬ 
tury,  a  process  of  transition  from  relatively  small  family-owned  plantations  to 
large  corporation-owned,  industrialized  “factories-in-the-field.”  In  the  history 
of  sugar  production,  this  is  best  expressed  in  terms  of  the  transition  from  the 
engenho  (Portuguese)  or  ingenio  (Spanish)  to  iisitui  —  from  the  small  mill, 
driven  by  animal  traction  or  by  water,  and  the  small  family-owned  plantation, 
to  the  great  mechanized  factory,  powered  by  steam  or  oil  and  surrounded  by 
several  plantations  (19,  p.  4  ff.;  34,  p.  433  ff.). 

2.  Rigid  Class  Lines.  There  is,  throughout  this  Plantation-America  culture 
sphere,  a  persistence  of  socio-economic  classes  which  took  form  in  the  colonial 
^ys.  Based  ujjon  the  old  division  bebveen  the  colonial  and  landed  gentry’ 
and  the  slave,  a  sharp  division  still  exists  between  the  upper  class,  who  arc 
landowners,  professionals,  government  officials,  high  commercial  families  and 
the  like,  and  the  lower  class  who  are  still  the  manual  labourers  and  the  people 
who  work  the  land.  These  traditional  class  lines  are  breaking  down  in  certain 
localities.  A  middle  class  long  ago  appeared  in  South  America  and  to  a  certain 
extent  in  some  Caribbean  islands.  But  old  class  values  persist  —  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  upper  classes  still  have  a  disdain  for  any  form  of  manual  labour 
and  a  “Gentleman  Complex,”  to  use  Gilberto  Freyre’s  term.  The  emerging 
middle  class  often  attempts  to  share  these  upper-class  values.  The  lower  class 
still  suffers  socially  from  the  stigma  of  manual  labour  and  often  from  the 
stigma  attached  to  having  the  physical  characteristics  of  their  slave  ancestors. 

3.  Multi-Racial  Societies.  In  the  colonial  period,  the  politically  dominant 
and  landowning  group  were  European  Caucasoids.  They  were  overwhelm- 
ingly  outnumbered  by  their  African  slaves  (and  the  number  of  “poor  whites” 


was  insignificant,  except  in  southern  United  States).  These  racial  and  ethnic 
divisions  became  more  complex  with  the  later  arriviU  of  East  Indians  as  in¬ 
dentured  labourers  in  the  Caribbean  and  as  a  result  of  Japanese  immigration 
m  Brazil.  The  result  is  a  multi-racial  society  which  still  emphasizes  the  social 
of  phenotypical  characteristics.  Everywhere  there  are  a  multitude  of 
social  race”  categories  —  categories  based  not  upon  scientific  fact  but  upon 
social^  values  for  given  characteristics.  Everywhere  it  is  the  “Caucasoid  fea¬ 
tures  that  that  have  the  highest  value.  In  Brazil,  this  ranges  from  the  branco 
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(white),  the  branco  da  terra  (white  but  with  a  known  Negro  ancestor),  the 
moreno  (brunette),  the  mulato  (mulatto),  the  escuro  (dark),  to  the  preto  f 
(black).®  Such  categories  of  social  race  are  present  in  practically  all  Carib-  f 
bean  islands.  And,  although  in  the  southern  United  States  anyone  with  a  i; 
known  Negro  ancestor  is  considered  a  Negro,  among  Negroes  themselves 
there  are  careful  gradations  of  features  and  skin  colour  similar  to  the  colour 
categories  distinguished  in  the  Caribbean  and  in  Brazil.  | 

Furthermore,  race  relations  is  an  important  focus  of  interest  to  all  people  i 
from  this  culture  sphere.  It  is  involved  in  the  process  of  breaking  down  old 
social  and  economic  barriers  built  upon  physical  appearance  as  a  symbol  of  i 
slave  origin  and  in  integrating  the  people  of  colour  into  the  national  or  in¬ 
sular  society.  Wliile  in  Brazil  and  in  several  of  the  Caribbean  islands  this 
process  has  made  considerable  progress,  it  is  only  now  —  with  the  removal 
of  legal  barriers  to  desegregation  —  getting  underway  in  the  American  South. 

4.  Weak  Community  Structure.  Throughout  this  sphere,  there  seems  to  be 
a  weak  sense  of  community  cohesion,  and  local  communities  are  but  loosely 
organized.  This  is  even  more  striking  when  one  compares  community  organiz¬ 
ation  in  Plantation-America  with  that  in  the  Indo-American  culture  sphere,  _ 
where  there  are  landholding  corporate  communities  in  Guatemala,  Mexico, 

or  Peru.  In  Brazil,  as  T.  Lynn  Smith  and  others  have  observed,  the  com¬ 
munity  is  particularly  amorphous  and  the  small  neighbourhood,  often  made  | 

up  of  a  related  group  of  peasants  or  of  a  plantation,  is  the  united  social  unit  * 
above  the  family.  Smith  speaks  of  community  life  in  Brazil  as  in  the  “neigh-  I 
bom-hood  stage”  (33,  p.  517  ff.).  | 

One  of  the  important  reasons  why  Brazilian  communities  are  so  weakly  or-  \ 
ganized  is  their  division  by  rigid  class  lines.  The  upper  class  looks  beyond 
Ae  community  to  other  communities  and  to  the  city  for  their  social  relations,  * 
while  the  lower  classes  of  the  community  are  often  confined  in  Brazil  to  their 
local  neighbourhoods  with  little  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  whole  community. 

In  the  Caribbean  islands,  the  upper  class  has  its  important  social  ties  with 
those  beyond  the  local  community  also,  but  the  lower  class  is  much  more 
mobile  than  in  Brazil,  travelling  to  markets  and  to  work,  sometimes  for  great 
distances.  The  result  in  both  areas  is  a  weak  allegiance  to  the  local  community. 
This  lack  of  community  espirit  de  corps  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  so  many 
studies  of  the  Caribbean  area  are  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  “com¬ 
munity  studies,”  and  why  the  community  unit  remains  so  vaguely  defined. 

5.  Peasants.  Probably  in  no  other  New  World  area  are  the  peasants  - 
those  who  work  either  their  own  lands  or  the  lands  of  others  on  a  share-crop  J 
basis  —  so  much  like  the  European  peasant  as  in  Plantation-America.  Long  U 
before  the  end  of  slavery,  a  group  of  small  landholders  appeared  almost  I 
everywhere.  With  emancipation,  many  ex-slaves  took  up  land  holdings  by  | 
various  means  of  tenure  —  share-cropping,  occupation  of  public  lands,  etc.  On  ; 

■Thif  is  only  a  partial  list  of  the  categories  in  the  conununity  studied  by  Hutchinson  (19,  j 
pp.  118-19).  H 
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their  small  plots  they  raised  subsistence  crops  and  often  commercial  crops  on 
a  small  scale.  Thus  in  Brazil,  Puerto  Rico,  and  in  Cuba,  tobacco  became  a 
crop  easily  produced  by  peasants.  More  recently  in  Jamaica  and  elsewhere 
bananas  have  become  a  peasant  commercial  crop.  But  everywhere,  such 
peasants  practise  both  subsistence  agriculture  and  commercial  agriculture. 
They  may  also  supplement  their  income  by  periodic  work  on  plantations  or 
even  in  industry.  Such  peasant  segments  of  the  population  have  been  reported 
upon  in  Brazil  by  Hutchinson  (19,  p.  19)  and  Harris  (14,  p.  83  ff.)  and  in  the 
Caribbean  area  by  Manners  (21)  and  Wolf  (35).  In  the  southern  United  States, 
they  are  represented  by  the  “poor- white”  farmers  and  by  Negroes  who  have 
acquired  rights  to  land. 

6.  Family.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  form  of  family  organiz¬ 
ation  in  Pluntation-America.  For  the  Caribbean,  it  has  been  the  prime  re¬ 
search  preoccupation  of  most  sociologists  and  social  anthropologists.  Some 
have  argued  the  case  for  African  origins  and  the  persistence  of  African  pat¬ 
terns  in  the  particular  matrilineal  focus  and  the  high  rate  of  consensual  unions 
(17, 18).  Others  see  this  form  of  the  family  as  deriving  in  part  from  historical 
factors,  i.e.,  conditions  during  the  slave  period  (10,  15,  22,  30),  while  still 
others  see  it  as  a  correlate  of  contemporary  economic  and  social  conditions, 
e.g.  (32).  Whatever  has  brought  about  the  so-called  matrifocal  family  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  high  rate  of  consensual  unions,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is 
common  and  widespread  over  the  whole  of  Plantation- America.  E.  Franklin 
Frazier  has  shown  the  persistence  of  the  maternal  family  organization  and 
of  a  high  illegitimacy  rate  among  Negroes-,  particularly  in  niral  communities 
of  the  southern  United  States  (10).  Rene  Ribeiro  has  studied  die  matrifocal 
family  and  the  amaziaclo  relationship  (literally,  in  friendship),  a  consensual 
union,  in  Recife,  Brazil  (27).  And  more  recendy  Harry  W.  Hutchinson  has 
given  us  data  from  a  plantation  community  in  the  Reconcavo  area  of  Bahia  in 
Brazil  on  a  large  number  of  lower-class  families  who  have  a  female  “chefe  da 
jtimilia”  (family  heads)  (19,  p.  151).  This  type  of  family  is  well  known  for 
the  Caribbean,  having  been  described  by  Henriques  (15),  Herskovits  (16, 
IS),  Dom  Basil  Matthews  (22),  T.  S.  Simey  (30),  Raymond  T.  Smith  (32), 
and  others. 

\  To  summarize  then,  some  of  the  basic  common  features  in  this  culture 
i  sphere  are:  monocrop  cultivation  under  the  plantation  system,  rigid  class 
>  lines,  multi-racial  societies,  weak  community  cohesion,  small  peasant  proprie¬ 
tors  involved  in  subsistence  and  cash-crop  production,  and  a  matrifocal  type 
family  form.  In  addition,  there  are  a  series  of  cultural  characteristics  common 
to  Plantation-America  which  derive  often  from  similarities  in  environment, 
often  from  the  common  historical  background,  and  often  from  the  presence  of 
such  a  large  population  of  African  origin.  Briefly,  here  are  a  few  of  these  cul¬ 
ture  traits  and  complexes,  which  can  be  recognized  when  moving  from  one 
region  of  Plantation-America  to  another. 

1)  In  addition  to  the  commercial  crops,  the  food  crops  are  similar  through- 
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out  Plantation-America,  except  for  southern  United  States.  In  the  markets,  one 
sees  manioc  (or  yucca  or  cassava),  a  variety  of  yams,  okra,  rice,  cliick  peas, 
pawpaw  (papaya  in  Spanish  or  mamao  in  Portuguese)  a  variety-  of  bananas 
and  plantains,  achiote  (urticu  in  Portuguese),  and  other  native  American  or 
Old  World  food  crops  and  fruits  adapted  to  the  American  tropics. 

2)  The  system  of  gardening  is  generally  “slash-and-burn.”  On  the  crowded 
Caribbean  islands,  gardening  techniques  are  by  necessity  more  intensi\’e.  But 
on  the  mainland  of  South  America,  the  greater  availability  of  land  allows 
peasants  to  practise  a  more  shifting  variety  of  agriculture  resembling  the 
“slash-and-burn”  horticulture  of  the  alwriginal  peoples  in  pre-conquest  times. 

3)  There  are  local  markets  tlu-oughout  Plantation-America  where  the  sell¬ 
ing  is  done  mostly  by  women.  Women  characteristically  engage  in  the  internal 
marketing  of  locally  produced  goods,  especially  perishable  vegetable  foods. 
The  “higgler”  of  Jamaica  and  the  “hawker”  of  Barbados  have  their  counter¬ 
part  in  the  Bahian  women  who  regularly  sit  in  the  local  market  behind  their 
wares. 

4)  There  are  similarities  in  the  cuisine  of  Plantation-America.  Northeastern 
Brazil  is  well  known  for  its  Afro-American  dishes  such  as  vatapd,  acaraje, 
carurti,  abald,  cuscus,  and  various  others  (cf.  24,  p.  356  ff.).  Many  of  these 
dishes  w'ould  be  recognized  by  anyone  from  the  Caribbean  visiting  Brazil, 
and  the  Brazilian  in  the  Caribbean  likewise  feels  at  home  with  tlie  local  foods. 

5)  Although  there  are  clear  and  recognizable  differences  between  the  music 
and  the  dance  of  the  people  of  the  various  Caribbean  islands,  of  the  southern 
United  States,  and  of  Brazil,  there  is  also  a  strain  of  similarity  mnning 
tluoughout  Caribbean  music,  such  as  the  conga  (Cuba)  and  the  meringue 
(Haiti),  and  the  music  of  Brazil.  Even  the  famous  calypsos  of  Trinidad  have 
their  counterparts  in  the  sambas  composed  for  Carnival  in  Brazil.  Like  the 
calypsos,  the  sambas  criticize  public  figures  and  comment  on  political  and 
contemporary  problems  of  the  people. 

6)  It  is  well  known  that  the  folklore  of  both  Brazil  and  the  Cariblx'an  as 
well  as  the  American  South  is  heavily  influenced  by  Africa.  The  cycle  of 
animal  myths  concerning  tlie  rabbit,  the  fox,  the  tortoise  (or  terrapin),  and 
in  some  places  the  spider,  are  familiar  throughout  Plantation-.Vincrica.  .Many 
of  the  Uncle  Remus  stories  could  be  matched  in  the  folklore  of  the  Caribbean 
islands  and  of  Brazil  (17,  p.  75;  23,  p.  119  ff.). 

7)  Although  not  present  in  all  localities  of  Plantation-America,  character¬ 
istic  of  the  sphere  are  Afro-American  religious  cults  such  as  the  candombU 
and  macumba  of  Brazil,  the  vodun  of  Haiti,  and  xangd  of  Trinidad  and  else¬ 
where.  Furthermore,  even  where  cults  have  not  formally  persisted,  numerous 
African-derived  elements  have  been  fused  with  Cluristianity  in  making  up 
the  religious  life  (17). 

8 )  There  are  a  series  of  traditions  or  values,  which  were  perhaps  more  im¬ 
portant  in  the  past,  but  which  continue  to  play  a  role  in  social  life  even  to¬ 
day.  For  example,  the  great  warmth  and  intimacy  that  Brazilians  feel  toward 
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tlieir  Negro  baba  is  similar  to  that  which  the  upper  class  in  Martinique  feel  to¬ 
ward  their  creole  da  (20),  and  this  is  similar  to  the  feeling  held  in  the  past  in 
the  southern  United  States  toward  the  Negro  nurse  or  “mammy.”  Gilberto 
Freyre  speaks  of  other  personality  types  (actually  stereotypes)  which  are 
found  in  the  tradition  of  the  American  South  and  which  have  their  Brazilian 
prototypes-the  “young  dandy  from  Dixie,”  the  “young  gentleman,”  “the  black 
Uncle  on  the  plantation”  (the  story  teller),  the  “coachman,”  “the  overseer” 
(or  capataz  in  Brazil  who  was  so  universally  hated  by  the  slaves),  and  the 
little  Negro  playmate  of  the  white  boys  (the  moUque  in  Brazil)  (11).  Some 
of  these  traditional  stereotypes  out  of  the  plantation  past  can  be  recognized 
in  the  Caribbean  tradition  as  well. 

These  are  some  of  the  common  features  of  the  Plantation-America  culture 
sphere.  Others  can  certainly  be  added  to  this  incomplete  list,  but  the  brief 
list  of  institutions  and  cultural  elements  mentioned  above  should  be  enough 
to  indicate  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  particular  species,  so  to  speak,  of  con¬ 
temporary  society  wliich  has  taken  form  in  the  New  World.  Our  studies  in 
Brazil  or  in  tlie  Caribbean  or  even  in  the  southern  United  States  should  be 
cast  in  terms  of  the  frame  of  reference  of  this  wide  culture  sphere. 

All  too  often  we  have  tended,  perhaps  for  reasons  of  linguistic  barriers,  to 
see  the  processes  and  problems  that  we  are  analyzing  in  too  local  terms.  We 
study  race  relations  in  the  Caribbean,  in  the  southern  United  States,  or  in 
Brazil;  or  we  speak  of  tlie  family  organization  in  the  Caribbean  or  in  north¬ 
eastern  Brazil.  It  is,  of  course,  a  fact  that  there  are  important  differences  be¬ 
tween  tlie  southern  United  States,  the  Caribbean  islands  of  Spanish,  French, 
Dutch,  and  English  colonial  backgrounds,  and  northern  Brazil.  Detailed  local 
studies  are  obviously  necessary  and  will  provide  the  only  basis  for  under¬ 
standing  the  distinctive  societies  and  cultures  within  this  larger  culture  sphere. 
Yet,  our  local  studies  must  be  seen  in  relationship  to  this  larger  sphere  which 
liistorically,  and  in  the  present,  shares  certain  basic  institutions  and  cultural 
patterns. 

In  concrete  terms,  Brazilian  social  scientists  need  to  be  more  fully  aware 
of  the  results  of  the  research  wliich  has  been  undertaken  and  is  now  under¬ 
way  in  the  Caribbean  area.  And  those  working  in  the  Caribbeaii  area  shoidd 
be  equally  aware  of  what  is  being  done  in  Brazil  in  the  same  field.  Except 
for  several  publications,  either  translated  into  English  or  published  by  North 
American  social  scientists  working  in  Brazil,  references  to  a  highly  produc¬ 
tive  group  of  Brazilians  working  on  the  same  problems  seldom  appear  in 
publications  on  tlie  Caribbean.  The  writings  of  such  people  as  Luis  Costa 
Pinto  (4),  Thales  de  Azevedo  (5,  6),  Manuel  Diegues,  Jr.  (7,  8),  Florestaii 
Fernandes  (9),  Oracy  Nogueira  (23),  Ren6  Ribeiro  (26,  28)  and  others  from 
Brazil  would  be,  I  believe,  most  useful  to  those  working  in  the  Caribbean 
area.  And  likewise,  Brazilian  scholars  would  find  much  that  is  suggestive  in 
the  work  of  Lloyd  Braithwaite  (1),  Fernando  Henriques  (15),  M.  C.  Smith 
(31),  R.  T.  Smith  (32),  and  otliers,  who  are  studying  problems  in  tlie  C.u-ib- 
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bean  which  are  shared  by  Brazil.  Furthermore,  students  of  the  American 
South  need  to  understand  these  other  areas  of  Plantation-America  if  they 
wish  to  see  the  southern  plantation  society  in  its  full  American  perspective. 

Finally,  given  the  essential  similarity  in  development  of  institutions,  Plan¬ 
tation-America  offers  a  magnificent  lalx)ratory  for  the  comparative  approach. 

In  anthropology  one  seeks  comparative  materials  from  many  cultural  tradi- 
ditions  to  assist  in  the  isolation  of  causal  relations  or  covariations. 
Within  the  framework  of  the  culture  sphere  of  Plantation-America  there 
are  innumerable  “variables”  which  make  comparison  both  possible  and 
promising.  There  are  the  different  religious  traditions,  the  different  t 

national  backgrounds  (English,  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese),  | 

the  differences  between  the  islands  and  the  mainland,  the  differences  I 

resulting  from  the  different  epochs  in  which  institutions  were  developed  i 

(sugar  appeared  early  in  Brazil  and  late  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico),  and  oAer  t 

factors  which  have  resulted  \  in  variations  in  Plantation-American  culture.  It  L 

is  precisely  in  this  projection  of  the  cultural  variation  —  whether  inherited 
from  Europe,  derived  from  variations  in  the  local  natural  and  socio-cultural  | 

environs  or  from  distinctive  developmental  trends  —  against  the  common  fea-  | 

tures  of  the  culture  sphere  and  in  the  seeking  out  of  significant  relationships  I 

that  we  can  use  the  comparative  method  to  help  us  build  a  science  of  society  | 

and  culture. 
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The  Caribbean  area  is  strongly  diversified.  Certain  places  in  the  Caribbean 
have  a  population  density  and  a  rate  of  growth  that  is  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  whole  world.  There  are  poverty  spots  where  the  level  of  living  is  shock¬ 
ingly  low  and  where  most  of  the  workers  are  employed  in  agriculture  or  not 
employed  at  all.  Yet  there  are  other  parts  of  the  Caribbean  area  where  lack 
of  people  rather  than  too  many  people  is  the  problem,  and  where  income  per 
capita  is  relatively  high.  Populations  differ  from  place  to  place  in  density  and 
in  ethnic  composition.  Economies  range  from  purely  commercial  to  purely 
subsistence  agriculture.  There  are  countries  that  are  wealthy  because  of  the 
exploitation  of  mineral  resources  and  others  with  no  mineral  endowment  at 
all.  There  are  examples  of  rapid  development  of  manufacturing  industries. 
Politically  the  area  is  also  strongly  differentiated.  There  are  colonies  of  three 
Europeaii  powers  whose  colonial  policies  are  fundamentally  contrasted  and 
there  are  independent  states,  some  of  which  are  police-dominated  and  some 
of  which  are  essentially  democratic.  Finally,  the  habitat  in  which  all  this 
cultural  diversity  has  appeared  is  itself  highly  diverse. 

For  these  very  reasons  the  Caribbean  area  is  especially  well-suited  to  a 

programme  aimed  at  “the  study  of  man  in  the  tropics.”  So  varied  arc  the 
conditions  of  race,  culture,  and  habitat  in  the  Caribbean  area®  that  useful 
generalizations  regarding  the  region  as  a  whole  are  not  easily  formulated. 
Facile  generalizations  that  obscure  more  than  they  reveal  about  the  relations 
of  man  to  the  land  can  be  avoided.  Instead  examples  of  many  different  kinds 
of  man-land  relations  can  be  found. 

Climate  and  Man  in  the  Caribbean.  The  study  of  man  in  the  tropics  has,  in 
fact,  been  retarded  by  the  wide  acceptance  of  several  facile  generalizations 
E\'en  the  idea  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  tropical  climate  is  a  \ast  over¬ 
simplification.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Parmenides  and  Aristotle  people  have 
been  taught  about  the  three  zones  of  climate.  They  have  accepted  the  charac¬ 
terization  of  the  Torrid  Zone  as  torrid  and  unbearable,  one  in  which  human 

life  was  diflBcult.  Do  we  not  learn  in  school  that  there  is  poverty  in  Caribbean 
America  because  of  the  steaming,  enervating  heat  that  reduces  huiTjan  cnerg)'' 
The  adjective  “steaming”  is  highly  inappropriate.  The  fact  is  that  there  are 
many  different  climates  in  the  tropics  and  none  of  them  is  as  hot  as  some 
found  in  the  middle  latitudes.  The  only  truly  temperate  climates  are  in  the 

•For  a  detailed  treatment  of  man-land  relationi  in  the  Cariblrean  area  see  ai)|)ropriatc  cliapttn 
and  references  in  (3).  For  a  treatment  of  tlie  native  Indians  of  this  area  see  (7). 
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tropics  —  that  is,  if  we  accept  the  dictionary  meaning  of  the  term  “temper¬ 
ate.” 

The  war-time  findings  of  the  physiological  climatologists'*  force  us  to  revise 
our  notions  on  the  enervating  effects  of  tropical  climates.  The  army  had  to 
know  what  happens  to  the  human  body  under  tropical  conditions.  In  artifi¬ 
cial  climates,  under  conditions  both  of  rest  and  of  hard  work,  the  principles 
of  heat  exchange  between  the  body  and  its  environment  were  worked  out. 
It  was  found  that  heat  balance  is  affected  by  temperature,  humidih',  air 
movement,  radiation,  perspiration,  bodily  movement,  and  other  factors.  But 
it  is  these  elements  as  they  relate  to  the  clothing  worn  that  affect  the  process 
of  heat  exchange.  Outside  the  clothing  there  are  no  climates  w  here  men  can¬ 
not  work.  Nowhere  in  Caribbean  America,  not  even  in  the  Maracaibo  Low'- 
land  of  Venezuela,  are  there  conditions  of  temperature,  humidity,  and  lack  of 
wind  that  e\'en  approach  those  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

The  physiological  climatologists  derived  their  understanding  of  the  factors 
involved  in  the  heat  exchange  between  the  body  and  its  environment  through 
the  study  of  this  process  under  controlled  conditions  —  that  is,  in  isolation 
from  the  complicating  elements  of  total  environments.  But  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  men  live  and  work  in  the  real,  total  environments  of  particular  places. 
The  process  of  heat  e.xchange  is  complicated  by  the  presence  of  unsystem¬ 
atically  associated  cidtural  factors  that  hav^e  nothing  to  do  with  temperature, 
humidity,  or  air  movement.  No  strictly  physical  element  of  the  climate,  no 
physiological  process  of  heat  exchange,  is  so  vital  a  factor  in  the  real  relations 
of  man  to  a  hot,  humid  environment  as  the  necktie,  for  example.  More  than 

anything  else,  it  supports  the  preconception  that  the  tropical  climates  are 
steamy.  For  those  people  who  subscribe  to  the  Christian  idea  that  exposed 

bodies  are  sinful,  the  process  of  heat  exchange  with  the  environment  is  de¬ 
fined  by  cidtural  rather  than  physiological  factors. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  climates  of  the  Caribbean  area.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  sunshine,  and,  in  most  places,  a  steady  movement  of  air 
from  the  Oiist.  There  are  areas  of  heavy  rainfall  where  an  evergreen  rain 
forest  once  grew'.  There  are  other  areas,  especially  along  the  northern  coast 
of  South  America  and  on  the  western  sides  of  the  islands,  where  rainfall  is 
so  light  that  the  original  vegetation  cover  was  xerophytic.  Because  sailing 
ships  had  to  anchor  where  there  w'as  protection  from  the  wind,  the  larger 
Ciiribbean  port  cities  are  all  on  the  western  sides  of  islands  or  promontories, 

even  though  exposure  to  the  winds  meant  greater  comfort  and  greater  free¬ 

dom  from  insects.  While  there  are  never  extremes  of  either  very  hot  or  very 

cold  weather,  there  are  weather  changes.  There  are  spells  of  cloudy,  showery 
weather  followed  by  clear  sj)ells  that  result  from  the  passage  of  air  masses 
of  different  kinds,  including  some  that  have  come  all  the  way  from  the  polar 
regions  of  both  hemispheres.  Even  the  occasional  hurricanes  which  cross 

Caribbean  America  north  of  latitude  15° N  are  not  always  the  complete  dis- 

*For  a  review  of  modem  knowledge  in  this  field  and  a  list  of  additional  references  see  (5). 
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asters  that  newspaper  accounts  suggest.  Thus  there  is  no  climatic  reason  why 
with  proper  clothing,  proper  diet,  and  proper  housing,  people  may  not  live 
and  work  energetically  in  the  low  latitudes. 

Sugar  Cane.  The  present  diversity  of  race  and  culture  in  the  Caribbean  can 
only  be  understood  in  historical  perspective.  For  this,  we  need  to  follow  tlie 
historical  spread  of  sugar-cane  planting  over  the  Caribbean  area.  It  will  be 
seen  tliat  as  the  attitudes,  objectives,  and  technical  skills  of  the  people  have 
changed  through  time,  so  has  the  meaning  of  climate  and  of  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  habitat. 

The  Portuguese  developed  the  plantation  system  in  the  New  World.  In  the 
north-east  of  Brazil,  Portuguese  landowners  of  the  sixteenth  century  becanu' 
wealthy  through  the  sale  of  sugar  to  the  European  market.  Before  this,  sugar 
had  been  av’ailable  only  in  small  quantities  as  a  medicine.  Cane  was  cultivated 
by  Negro  slaves  imported  from  Africa  —  an  idea  the  Portuguese  had  learned 
from  die  Moslems.  So  profitable  was  this  new  system  of  commercial  cane¬ 
planting  that  other  European  colonial  countries  sought  to  establish  planta¬ 
tions  of  their  own. 

The  first  Europeans  in  the  Caribbean  area  were  the  Spaniards.  They  came 
looking  for  gold  and  silver  and  for  large  groups  of  indigenous  Indians  to 
Christianize.  The  Spaniards  w'ere  not  at  home  in  dense  forests  and  only  went 
to  forested  areas  when  there  w'ere  Indians  there,  or  when  there  were  sources 
of  gold  or  silver.  Spanish  settlements  were  set  up  chiefly  where  there  w-ere 
Indian  settlements.  Where  there  were  neither  Indians  in  large  numbers  nor 
precious  metals  there  were  no  Spaniards.  The  gold  and  Indians  on  the  island 
of  Hispaniola  w'ere  found  first,  but  w'hen  the  gold  was  exhausted  and  the 
Indians  died  of  disease,  Spanish  interest  shifted  elsewhere. 

So  it  was  that  when  the  English,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch  Ircgan  to 
grow  sugar  cane,  they  found  three  kinds  of  locations  in  Caribbean 
America.  There  w’as  the  densely  forested  Guiana  coast,  the  densely  for¬ 
ested  Caribbean  coast  of  Central  America,  and  the  smaller  islands  ol 
the  West  Indies.  In  these  places  they  established  colonies  and  set  to 
work  carving  out  cane  plantations  with  Negro  slave  labour.  The  islands 
were  especially  advantageous.  The  fact  that  they  were  closer  to  Eu¬ 
rope  w'as  an  important  factor  in  sailing-ship  days.  Furthermore,  on  a  small 
island  each  plantation  could  have  its  own  dock,  thus  reducing  the  cost  oi 
(»verland  transportation.  Also  the  cost  of  keeping  watch  over  the  slaves  could 
l)e  reduced  because  there  was  no  chance  of  escape.  Thus  the  chief  source 
of  sugar  for  Europe  shifted  to  the  West  Indies. 

There  is  need  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  historical  geography  of  seven¬ 
teenth-  and  eighteenth-century  sugar-cane  planting  in  Caribbean  America. 
For  there  were  great  contrasts  among  the  planting  areas:  contrasts  in  the 
nature*  of  the  land,  in  the  ethnic  and  cultural  background  of  the  Negroes,  in 
the  agricultural  systems,  and  ity  the  attitudes  of  the  masters  towards  the 
slaves.  A  comparative  study  of  the  English  in  Jamaica,  the  French  in  Haiti, 
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and  the  Spaniards  in  the  Lake  of  Valencia  district  of  Venezuela  would  be 
most  revealing.  Even  today  the  Jamaican  Negro  is  recognized  as  quite  a 
different  kind  of  person  from  other  Negro  groups  in  the  Caribbean.  Jamaican 
Negroes,  emigrating  to  Panama,  helped  build  the  canal;  Jamaican  Negroes, 
emigrating  to  Costa  Rica,  developed  the  first  of  the  banana  plantations  there. 
Jamaica,  faced  with  disaster  in  recent  years  due  to  banana  disease,  has  worked 
energetiealh'  to  find  a  way  out.  The  Negroes  of  Haiti,  many  of  them  educated 
in  France,  rose  up  to  throw  out  their  French  masters.  Haiti  was  the  first 
Latin  American  country  to  become  independent. 

The  idea  that  slavery  was  unacceptable  as  an  institution  originated  in 
eighteenth-century  England  and  France.  It  was  part  of  the  great  Democratic 
Re\olution  that  had  its  origins  at  about  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  area 
as  the  Industrial  Revolution.  This  idea  swept  over  the  Caribbean  area  during 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  playing  ha\’Oc  \vith  the  established 
order  of  things.  For  a  time  the  British  tried  contract  labour  from  India,  and 
bv  1917  a  considerable  jjopulation  of  Hindus  was  settled  in  Trinidad  and 
Britisli  Guiana.  Today  workers  on  the  sugar-cane  plantations  are  paid  wages. 
Some  of  the  jropulation  have  become  small,  independent  planters  selling  cane 
to  the  mills.  But  work  on  sugar-cane  plantations  still  pays  the  lowest  wages 
and  brings  with  it  the  least  prestige. 

Poverty  ami  Programmes  of  Economic  Development.  The  programmes  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  the  Caribbean  area  are  as  diverse  as  tlie  nature  of 
the  problems  they  are  intended  to  solve.  There  are  places  where  population 
densit)’  is  too  high.  It  is  too  high  because  there  are  not  enough  fonns  of  gain¬ 
ful  employment  so  that  every  potential  worker  has  a  full-time  job.  This  situ¬ 
ation  is  most  e.xtreme  in  those  sugar-cane  areas  where  tire  existence  of  a 
marked  rainy  and  dry  season  concentrates  the  period  of  the  cane  harvest  in¬ 
to  a  few  months.  At  harvest  time  there  is  great  need  for  all  avmlable  workers, 
but  during  the  rest  of  the  year  large  numbers  of  people  are  unemployed.  In 
other  parts  of  the  Caribbean  area  there  is  year-round  unemployment  or  there 
is  a  chronic  shortage  of  labour. 

One  way  to  attack  poverty  in  an  agricultural  area  is  to  change  the  agri¬ 
cultural  system.  In  a  ty'pical  area  of  plantation  agriculture,  where  only  one 
commercial  crop  is  grown,  there  are  large  pieces  of  potentially  productive 
land  on  the  large  properties  left  in  brush  or  used  as  pasture.  This  land  is 
held  in  reserve  for  future  expansion.  In  many  places,  notably  in  Rierto  Rico, 
there  has  been  a  very  fundamental  revision  of  the  pattern  of  land  use,  stiurting 
"ith  the  expropriation  of  large  properties.  The  previously  unused  land  has 
been  divided  among  small  farmers  who  either  grow  cane  to  sell  to  the  mills 
as  independent  farmers  or  who  work  their  lands  on  a  co-operative  basis.  On 
small  farms  or  co-operatives  there  is  a  considerable  increase  of  land  devoted 
to  other  crops,  either  for  sale  or  for  consumption  by  the  farmers.  In  Puerto 
Rico  a  detailed  land-elassification  survey  provides  a  basis  for  a  revision  of 
the  land-use  pattern  (4),  The  more  effective  use  of  the  land  may  involve  the 
removal  of  farmers  from  the  steeper  slopes  and  the  planting  of  trees  along  the 
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watersheds.  It  involves  changes  in  the  system  of  land  tenure  (1).  And  almost 
always,  it  involves  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  people  dependent  on  agri¬ 
cultural  employment. 

In  a  few  places  mineral  resources  provide  a  basis  for  economic  develop- 
ment.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  Venezuela,  which  is  now  producing  some 
15  per  cent  of  the  world’s  annual  oil  supply.  Venezuela,  welcoming  foreign 
capital,  is  becoming  one  of  the  world’s  major  sources  of  iron  ore.  Employ¬ 
ment  in  the  oilfields  and  the  mines  has  caused  a  serious  shortage  of  agricrtl- 
tural  workers.  But  inflation  has  so  raised  the  cost  of  living  that  many  workers 
whose  wages  are  higher  than  ever  before  still  face  a  reduced  purchasing 
power.  Venezuela,  however,  is  unlike  any  other  Caribbean  country,  both  in 
its  endowment  of  mineral  resources  and  in  its  willingness  to  receive  foreign 
capital.  Trinidad  is  the  only  other  place  where  oil  and  asphalt  are  important. 
Oil  products  make  up  over  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  Trinidad  s  exports,  hut 
oil  production  gives  employment  to  only  a  small  part  of  the  population. 

In  most  of  the  other  parts  of  Caribbean  America  minerals  and  mining  are 
much  less  important.  The  only  exception  is  in  the  new  developme  nt  of  bauxite 
mining  in  Jamaica  and  in  British  and  Dutch  Guiana  (the  latter  hvo  now 
produce  about  half  of  the  world’s  bauxite).  Mines  of  manganese  and  chro¬ 
mium  in  Cuba  are  of  only  local  importance. 

Why  are  the  resources  of  the  ocean  not  more  effectively  utilized?  In  a 
broadly  analagous  habitat  in  the  South  Pacific  fishing  is  a  major  source  ot 
food.  In  the  Caribbean  area  there  have  been  sponge  fisheries  in  the  Bahamas 
and  pearl  fisheries  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  but  little  development  of  fish¬ 
ing  as  a  food  source.  Is  it  because  of  the  dispensation  that  permits  Spanisli 
Catholics  to  eat  meat  on  Fridays?  Is  it  because  of  the  bad  taste  left  in  the 
mouth  by  the  salt  cod  from  New  England  which  used  to  be  the  major  source 
of  food  for  the  Negro  slaves  of  the  Caribbean?  Nelson  Rockefeller’s  effort  to 
rebuild  the  fishing  industry  of  Margarita  Island  (off  Venezuela)  has  not 
been  successful.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  Caribbean  people  do  not  like  fish. 

Economic  planners  in  the  United  States  are  convinced  of  the  essential  role 
to  be  played  by  industrial  development.  The  modernization  of  agriculture  re¬ 
sults  in  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  farm  workers.  The  provision  of  medical 
services  reduces  the  death  rate.  The  result  is  an  increase  in  the  number  ol 
unemployed  people.  This  situation,  it  is  believed,  can  only  be  remedied  b) 
the  investment  of  capital  in  manufacturing  industries.  For  each  worker  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  basic  manufacturing  industry,  several  others  are  then  employed 
in  service  occupations.  In  this  way  a  very  considerable  betterment  of  the  lexel 
of  living  can  be  brought  about. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  a  part  of  economic  development  in  tlie  Carib¬ 
bean  chiefly  in  two  places,  Puerto  Rico  and  Venezuela.  The  transformation 
of  Puerto  Rico  from  an  area  of  great  poverty  to  one  with  almost  the  highest 
per  capita  income  of  any  country  in  Latin  America  has  been  accomplished 
since  1940.  Part  of  this  economic  programme  has  been  the  development  of 
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many  new  industries  (2).  In  Venezuela,  the  government  has  adopted  the  po¬ 
licy  of  using  a  part  of  the  income  from  oil  exports  to  finance  industrial  de¬ 
velopment,  especially  in  Caracas.  It  would  seem  that  no  major  attack  on 
poverty  can  be  made  as  long  as  the  great  majority  of  the  workers  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  agriculture. 

Population  Changes.  Finally,  the  problem  of  poverty  is  being  attacked 
through  population  changes.  One  such  change  is  the  migration  of  rural  people 
into  the  cities,  a  phenomenon  which  accompanies  economic  development 
throughout  the  world.  But  what  are  the  prospects  for  a  considerable  emigra¬ 
tion  of  people  from  the  more  crowded  parts  of  the  Caribbean?  From  Puerto 
Rico  there  has  long  been  a  steady  movement  of  people  to  New  York.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  people  from  the  crowded  parts  of  the  British  colo¬ 
nies  could  be  resettled"  in  empty  British  Guiana.  But  generally  speaking  the 
Caribbean  area  is  sharply  marked  off  by  barriers  to  migration.  Relatively 
I  empty  Dominican  Republic  looks  with  fear  at  the  dense  population  of  Haiti, 

i  Cuba  requires  that  each  of  its  temporary  workers  during  the  sugar-cane  har¬ 

vest  leave  Cuba  after  the  harvest  season.  Venezuela,  which  is  seeking  Eiu-o- 
pean  immigrant  farmers  witli  no  experience  in  tropical  agriculture,  will  not 
accept  immigrants  from  the  Caribbean  area.  In  large  part  this  kind  of  re¬ 
striction  results  from  the  desire  to  avoid  a  large  Negro  immigration,  such  as 
the  movement  of  Jamaican  Negroes  to  Costa  Rica. 

The  rate  of  jx)pulation  increase  in  the  Caribbean  area  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  world.  During  the  past  fifty  years  the  crude  rate  in  Puerto  Rico  has 
i  been  about  21,  as  compared  to  11.5  for  India  and  12.5  for  Japan  (6,  pp.  307  ff.). 

I  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  both  birth  rate  and  death  rate  in  Puerto 

I  Rico  were  about  40  per  thousand.  Since  then  the  death  rate  has  been  lowered 

to  about  only  12  per  thousand,  while  tlie  birth  rate  remains  the  same.  This 
is  the  familiar  background  of  what  has  been  called  a  “population  explosion." 
;  Without  some  kind  of  programme  for  the  limitation  of  births,  the  attack  on 
t  poverty  would  seem  doomed  to  failure. 

*  Each  one  of  the  islands  and  each  of  the  areas  of  concentrated  settlement  on 
^  the  mainland  presents  a  somewhat  different  association  of  race,  cultural  tra- 

^  dition,  and  habitat  —  a  different  man-land  relationship  (8).  While  the  search 

■  for  vhlid  generalizations  regarding  man  in  the  tropics  can  lead  to  important 

r  new  insights,  the  geographer  must  insist  on  focusing  attention  on  particular 

^  places  to  see  how  “tropical  living"  is  in  fact  modified  in  tlie  face  of  a  sjiecific 

! 8  total  en\  ironmeut.  In  each  place  there  is  need  for  an  inventory  oT  resources, 

including  Iniman  resources,  so  that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  man- 
land  relations  can  be  discerned.  Programmes  of  economic  development  can 
then  be  aimed  at  the  specific  needs  of  each  human  group. 
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DISCUSSION 

By 

Jean  Gottmann 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  invitation  to  open  this  discussion  by  commenting 
on  the  interesting  paper  by  Professor  James.  I  feel,  however,  rather  incompe-  \ 

tent  to  speak  here  on  an  area  of  which  I  know  litt’c,  which  I  have  not  visited  | 

lor  about  ten  years,  and  on  which  I  have  not  done  much  work  for  these  Iasi 
ten  years.  However,  as  I  have  been  asked  to  comment  from  the  point  of  view  i 

of  geographical  methodology,  there  are  a  few  remarks  I  would  like  to  sub¬ 
mit. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  worthwhile  paper  and  I  find  myself  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  most  of  the  points  Professor  James  makes.  I  certainly  agree  with 
his  general  attitude  towards  the  problem  of  the  tropics.  His  statement  that 
after  all,  “the  only  truly  temperate  climates  are  in  the  tropics,”  stresses  the 
fact  that  “the  tropics”  are  themselves  a  matter  of  definition.  There  are  a 
great  many  climatic  shades  within  the  tropical  area,  and  it  could  be  granted,  ■ 
I  believe,  that  most  of  the  Caribbean  area  discussed  here  could  be  classified  I 
as  “temperate  tropics.” 

Professor  James’  conclusion  on  the  climatic  factor,  namely  that  “there  is 
no  climatic  reason  why,  with  proper  clothing,  proper  diet,  and  proper  hous¬ 
ing,  people  may  not  live  and  work  energetically  in  the  low  latitudes”  re¬ 
minded  me  of  a  rather  similar  statement  made  alx)ut  two  hundred  years  ago 
by  Montesquieu,  who  has  been  so  many  times  quoted  erroneously  as  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  climate  determinism.  In  one  of  the  concluding  chapters  of  his  Spirit  | 
of  the  Laws  (1),  he  remarked:  “Possibly  there  is  no  such  climate  upon  earth 
where  the  most  labourious  services  might  not  with  proper  encouragement  be 
performed  by  free  men.  Because  the  laws  were  badly  made,  people  were  found 
lazy;  because  these  men  were  lazy,  they  were  enslaved.”  The  laws  made  by 
men  would  thus  appear  more  decisive  than  climate. 

The  climate,  however,  has  been  blamed  for  many  shortcomings  in  various 
peoples’  development.  In  countries  like  the  Caribbean,  to  which  settlement  : 
came  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  climatic  conditions  served  as  an  j 
excuse  for  a  great  many  things.  But  this  is  an  old  tradition  of  civilized  people  ' 
—  to  hold  climates  other  than  their  own  as  unfit  for  decent  development  j 
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The  ancient  Greek  geographer  Strabo  had  already  such  criticism  for  the 
fgggy^  cold,  and  humid  climate  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  BriMsh  Isles,  de- 
■  prived  of  the  bright  Mediterranean  sunshine. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  old  tradition  for  explorers  and  settlers  in  a  new  environ¬ 
ment  to  start  with  criticism  of  the  physical  conditions  instead  of  attempting 
to  adapt  their  customs  and  system  of  laws  in  order  to  create  the  most  fecund 
adjustment  possible.  Professor  James’  paper  provides  a  number  of  illustrations 
of  these  trends,  taken  especially  in  the  field  of  Caribbean  agriculture. 

Among  his  statement  of  facts,  I  would  take  exception  only  to  one,  that  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  resources  of  the  ocean.  I  would  not  think  that  there  is  among 
Caribbean  peoples  such  a  general  and  insurmountable  dislike  of  fish.  During 
a  sojourn  I  made  in  the  French  Antilles  in  1944,  when  the  food  supply  was 
very  scarce  and  even  rationed,  I  was  fed  some  local  kind  of  fish  most  of  the 
time.  One  morning,  however,  I  found  great  excitement  among  crowds  coming 
to  the  port  area  in  Fort-de-France  and  was  told  that  the  gaiety  and  rejoicing 
was  due  to  the  first  arrival  in  years  of  a  large  cargo  of  salted  cod  fish,  which 
was  going  to  be  distributed  to  the  population.  In  NIartinique  the  people  liked 
cod  and  considered  it  a  superior  kind  of  food.  This  taste  seems  to  be  rooted 
in  the  habit  acquired  in  old  times  when,  through  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  the  French  West  Indies  Company  held  a  monopoly  on 
the  supply  of  cod  from  Newfoundland  to  those  islands.  Similar  monopolies 
existed,  I  believe,  in  the  British  and  Dutch  islands.  Such  long-standing  habit 
helped  the  surv  ival  of  a  food  supply  imposed  at  first  by  legislation.  The  local 
people  in  the  Caribbean  have  seldom  received  a  “re-education”  of  the  taste 
that  would  lead  them  to  make  better  use  of  the  possible  resources  of  local 
fishing. 

I  find  that  Professor  James  is  quite  justified  in  stressing  the  importance  of 
population  changes  ancl  of  the  growth  of  population  in  this  area.  As  a  new 
generation,  much  more  numerous  than  the  preceding  ones,  is  growing  up,  it 
is  worthwhile  to  emphasize  that  for  a  better  use  of  the  environment,  the  local 
people  should  be  given  a  better  knowledge  and  understanding  of  it.  Some 
ten  years  ago,  I  visited  schools  in  some  of  these  islands  where  children  had 
few  maps  to  help  them  understand  their  relative  importance  in  the  world. 
The  teachers  in  those  elementary  schools,  although  often  very  skilled  and  con¬ 
scientious  educators,  had  to  use  manuals  explaining  to  the  children  that  snow 
falls  in  the  winter  and  that  trees  lose  their  leaves  in  the  cold  season.  While 
l)eing  taught  this,  the  children  felt  it  was  not  true.  Perhaps  such  a  system 
of  education  is  partly  responsible  for  a  feeling  of  scepticism  and  inadequacy 
among  the  local  people  towards  their  own  environment.  By  stressing  the  neces- 
sitv'  for  emphasizing  local  conditions  in  the  various  regional  systems  of  edu¬ 
cation,  geographers  might  be  able  to  contribute  to  better  man-land  relations 
in  such  areas  as  the  Caribbean. 
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Contemporary  Social-Rural  Types  in  the  Caribbean 

Region 
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To  political  scientists,  economists,  or  experts  on  international  relations,  the 
Caribbean  is  a  small  area.  To  anthroix)logists  it  is  a  large,  highly  complex, 
and  diverse  area  where  multiple  human  adaptations,  traditions,  and  histories 
have  operated  to  make  for  significant  cultural  variations.  Furthermore,  as 
with  any  modem,  complex  area,  it  is  too  large  and  too  complex  to  become 
comprehensible  in  terms  of  anthropological  methods  alone.  Thus,  the  contri¬ 
butions  that  anthropologists  can  make  to  increase  the  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  this  region  are  restricted  both  by  the  limits  of  anthropology  and 
the  complexity  of  the  area. 

In  invwtigating  contemporary  societies,  systematic  field  work  about  social 
units  or  groups  in  the  contexts  of  small  communities  can  provide  knowledge 
concerning  a  special  dimension  of  the  hu-ger  society.  In  order  to  place  this 
body  of  knowledge  in  proper  perspective  of  the  larger  society,  preliminary 
surveys  of  the  literature  and  perhaps  surveys  in  the  field  must  be  undertaken 
prior  to  selecting  the  village  or  community’  setting  where  the  field  work  will 
be  carried  out.  This  means  the  search  is  to  start  at  the  level  of  the  larger 
society  itself.  From  this  level  of  enquiry,  significant  variables  and  thus  classes 
of  local  societies  within  the  larger  society  can  be  established  and  the  selection 
of  units  for  field  research  be  determined  by  tlie  kinds  of  trends  or  variants 
that  a  unit  may  stand  for  as  a  special  part  of  the  larger  society  (8).  Should 
these  procedures  be  followed,  the  assumption  that  any  given  \illage  or  com¬ 
munity  is  a  representative  or  a  “microcosm”  of  the  larger  society  is  likely 
to  collapse,  as  its  unreliability  can  then  be  demonstrated. 

On  the  level  of  field  research  itself,  it  might  become  necessary  to  focus  on 
one  aspect  or  problem  and  then  look  for  whatever  relationships  it  has  to 
other  aspects  of  the  society,  ratlier  than  to  try  “traditional  ethnographies” 
covering  every  facet  of  culture.  Sidney  Mintz’s  report  on  the  cultural  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  local  market  in  the  setting  of  a  Jamaican  community  (3)  is  an 
example  of  this  kind  of  work.  So  is  Raymond  Smitli’s  structural  analysis  of 
the  family  in  three  Guianese  villages  in  wliich  he  relates  the  local-village 
contexts  to  Guianese  society  and  extrapolates  the  structural  affinities  of 
Guianese  family  types  to  other  parts  of  tlie  world,  including  Scotland  (5). 

In  this  paper,  I  shall  formulate  a  typology  of  rural  subcultures.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  types  may  appear  in  different  rural  contexts  of  the  contemporary  Carib- 
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bean.  It  is  hoped  that  this  attempt  may  be  useful  in  guiding  co-ordinated 
research  efforts  about  the  Caribbean,  by  providing  a  framework  for  com¬ 
parative  studies  within  the  area.  It  is  also  offered  as  a  device  for  classifying 
societies,  wliich  may  have  applicability  beyond  the  Caribbean  itself.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  can  serve  as  an  heuristic  tool  for  the  selection  of  locahzed 
rural  coininunities  in  field  research,  designed,  along  with  other  research  oper¬ 
ations,  to  give  an  understanding  of  complex  contemporary  societies. 

These  types  are  predicated  on  a  recognition  that  ways  of  life  and  status 
allocations  are  related  to  the  social  organizations  that  channel  the  use  and 
control  of  society’s  resources.  The  classification  is  based  on  the  selection  of 
significant  organizational  trends  as  these  are  reflected  by  populations  involved 
in  tliein  and  in  concomitant  socio-political  c'onsequences  of  such  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  society.  Witli  reference  to  tire  Caribbean  of  today,  for  example, 
such  arrangements  as  the  large-scale  farming  of  sugar  cane  under  centrahzed 
managerial  organization  and  involving  a  large  unskilled,  seasonal  laboiu:  force 
represent  one  of  the  important  trends  within. the  region.  It  can  be  grouped 
as  a  type  within  the  scheme  to  be  proposed. 

Prior  to  formulating  the  types,  some  assumptions  and  considerations  call 
for  explicit  formulation. 

1.  That  the  Caribbean  is  neither  an  integrated  socio-cultural  unit,  nor  a 
social,  [Kilitieal,  or  economic  unit.  The  same  kinds  of  structural  types  may 
recur  in  different  colonial  or  national  contexts. 

2.  That  although  the  area  has  shared  many  similar  processes  and  tyjxrlogical 
characteristics  in  the  past,  as  it  does  in  the  present,  tlie  contemporary  types 
cannot  be  assumed  to  be  identical  widi  those  of  the  past.  For  the  type  is 
structurallx  related  to  the  larger  socio-cultural  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part 
and  thus  changes  witli  changes  in  the  larger  system. 

3.  That  when  one  speriks  of  a  type  standing  for  certain  socio-cultural 
groups  or  units,  the  referents  are  delimited  socio-culturiil  groups,  that  is,  what 
Professor  J.  11.  Steward  has  called  socio-cultural  units  at  the  same  level 
of  cultural  integration  (7).  Thus  we  do  not  consider  as  equivalent  cul¬ 
tural  units  a  landless,  rural  wage-earning  class  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
Haitian  society  as  a  whole,  nor,  for  that  matter,  Puerto  Rican  society, 
as  these  represent  different  levels  of  socio-cultural  integration  or  wholes  — 
one  of  a  socio-economic  class,  the  others  of  nations.  Even  if  we  would  be 
able  to  list  a  large  number  of  discrete  traits  and  patterns  held  in  common 
between  a  socio-ec-onomic  class  and  a  nation,  structiurally  and  functionally 
these  two  units  are  not  equivalent  or  compiirable.  The  unit  nation  and  the 
unit  class  refer  to  qualitatively  different  "wholes,”  and  are  abstractions  of 
different  orders. 

On  a  colonial  or  national  level,  we  can  characterize  the  cx)ntemporary 
societies  of  the  Ciuibbean  as  a  class  of  societies,  that  is,  as  a  x’luiant  of  plan¬ 
tation  societies.  A  modern  plantation  society  can  be  defined  heuristically  as 
a  kind  of  class-structured  agrarian  society  whose  major  economic  institutions 
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are  geared  to  the  large-scale  production  and  marketing  of  an  export  crop  or  i 
crops  for  profit,  and  whose  population  depends  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  I 
plantation  for  its  livelihood  and  the  realization  of  its  economic  wants.  Those  I 

who  control  the  commercial  crop  control  the  land  and  have  social  power,  I 

holding  and  exercising  political  authority  as  means  to  effective  social  control  I 
over  the  land  and  its  produce.  | 

These  modem  plantation  societies  in  the  Caribbean  are  qualitatively  dif-  | 

ferent  from  their  predecessors  of  previous  centuries.  Today,  more  than  ever,  I 

most  of  the  colonial  economies  are  geared  to  sugar-cane  production.  In  many  I 

instances,  the  obser\'ation  of  conditions  of  life  and  work  may  suggest  little  I 

difference  from  conditions  in  the  past.  Yet,  the  careful  student  of  ways  of  life  I 

and  culture  ^vill  expect  basic  changes  in  the  aspirations,  goals,  ideologies,  I 

values,  attitudes  tow^ard  work  and  the  land,  that  will  cast  doubt  on  notions  | 

of  static  cultures  in  societies  that  are  colonial  or  underdeveloped.  While  stan-  | 

dards  of  living  have  remained  low  in  relation  to  human  needs,  and  poverty  [ 
and  disease  are  found  on  a  large  scale,  these  are  conditions  of  life  that  result  | 

from  a  social  system  that  restricts  services,  does  not  provide  opportunities  for  ! 
mobility,  and  limits  achievements  and  life  chances  of  the  population.  But  I 
these  factors  cannot  be  construed  as  indices  of  cultural  tenacity  or  stagnation. 

Modem  Caribbean  societies  are  highly  differentiated  occupationally.  Yet 

agriculturalists  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  population  and  directly  or  indirectly 

the  basic  source  of  livelihood  for  all  segments  of  these  societies  is  derived 
from  agriculture.  As  a  consequence  of  modern  life,  and  more  concretely  of 
the  type  of  ec-onomies  they  have,  there  are  cities  with  professionals,  intellec¬ 
tuals,  businessmen,  industrialists,  executives,  bureaucrats,  artisans,  skilled  and 
unskilled  workers,  and  a  variety  of  occupational  groups  directly  connected 
with  agriculture  and  mral  life. 

Modem  mass  media  of  communication,  centralized  colonial  or  national  | 
governments,  colonially-based  economies  oriented  within  the  framework  ot  f 
international  world  production  and  controls,  operate  to  initiate,  activate,  and  j 
disperse  knowledge  and  information  that  reach  farmers,  peasants,  and  workers  | 
in  the  rural  areas,  and  that  bring  their  subcultures  closer  into  the  stream  of  | 
colonial  and  national  life.  | 

Thus,  anthropologists  studying  local  Caribbean  communities  must  beconw  I 

aware  of  the  major  forces  that  relate  the  local  community  to  the  colony  or  | 
nation,  to  the  metropolitan  nation,  or  “mother  country,”  as  well  as  to  other  K 
colonies  and  subareas  of  the  Caribbean,  so  that  eventually  we  can  establish 
more  firmly  what  are  on  an  area  scale  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  modem 
contemporary  Caribbean  societies.  * 

In  carrying  out  field  work,  anthropologists  work  in  the  context  of  a  func¬ 

tioning,  local,  small  unit,  a  special  aspect  or  segment  of  the  colony  or  nation. 

In  this  sense  the  subculture  is  the  unit  of  study.  We  can  also  call  this  unit 
a  ooimnunity  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  problem  we  can  study  by  ethnographic 
methods,  the  community  being  a  local  or  spatial  area  in  which  we  find  the 
repeated  social  forms,  status  interrelations,  and  social  conventions  that  are 
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necessary  minimals  for  organized  social  living.  A  community,  however,  may 
be  defined  as  a  series  of  locally  interrelated  subcultures,  or  may  be  one  sub- 
ailture,  as  a  single  socio-economic  class  community. 

In  a  recent  paper.  Steward  (6)  has  distinguished  three  broad  cross-cultural 
categories  that  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  production  of  commercial 
crops:  peasants,  farmers,  and  plantation  workers.  In  applying  these  categories 
to  a  particular  area,  like  the  Caribbean,  one  can  consider  the  ^'ariables  of 
land  ownership  and  kind  of  labour  used  as  crucial  in  the  kind  of  productive 
and  concomitant  social  arrangements  to  be  expected.  Thus,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  Caribbean,  the  following  types  of  local  subcultures  can  be 
formulated  at  this  moment.  These  types  represent  structural  arrangements, 
not  cultural  content  —  they  are  likely  to  be  modified  in  the  light  of  further 
conceptual  refinements  and  more  empirical  knowledge. 

Peasants 

A  peasantry  can  be  defined  as  an  organizational  type  characterized  by  in¬ 
dividual  ownership  of  land  or  individual  rights  over  the  productive  unit, 
family  and  kin  co-operative  labour,  and  the  use  of  a  simple  technology  to 
raise  cash  crops  in  addition  to  subsistence  crops.  Peasants  are  not  internally 
organized  in  a  hierarchical  system  but  constitute  a  class  that  is  part  of  a 

colonial  or  national  society. 

A  variety  of  peasant  types  can  be  found  in  the  Caribbean: 

(a)  Landholders  growing  food  crops,  part  of  which  are  sold  in  local  mar¬ 
kets.  Of  these,  in  turn,  two  siibvariants  can  be  distinguished:  (i)  marginal 
producers  who  grow  crops  with  an  emphasis  on  e.xchange  for  money  with 
which  to  buy  goods,  and  who  operate  within  an  economic  system  characterized 
by  an  imbalance  between  their  level  of  economic  needs,  production,  and  sur¬ 
pluses,  as  in  parts  of  Haiti;  (ii)  those  who  grow  food  crops  and  sell  part  of 
them,  operating  within  an  economic  system  that  permits  them  to  meet  the 
level  of  their  economic  needs.  Examples  can  be  found  in  parts  of  British 
and  French  Guiana,  Grenada,  and  Santa  Lucia. 

(b)  Landholders  who  cultivate  sjiecial  food  crops  for  local  markets  or 
plantations,  who  depend  on  cash  to  supplement  their  own  food  and  other 

needs,  and  wlio  also  may  sell  their  labour.  These  groups  are  less  isolated  from 

towas  and  cities  or  market  centres  than  are  groups  of  type  (a).  They  are  likely 
to  migrate  for  casual  employment,  or  they  may  be  tenants  or  sharecroppers. 
Examples  can  be  found  in  St.  Vincent,  Jamiiica,  Puerto  Rico. 

(c)  Landliolders  who  sell  their  labour  to  estates  or  plantations  and  who 
i  supplement  their  cash  income  with  production  on  their  own  land.  For  this 

Ihey  in  turn  may  have  to  hire  labour,  as  occurs  among  some  of  the  land 

holders  growing  sugar  cane  in  Barbados,  Jamaica,  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba. 

Faumkrs 

Operationally,  farmers  can  be  defined  as  agricultural  entrepreneurs,  indi¬ 
vidual  landowners  who  hire  wage  labour,  or  depend  on  sharecroppers  or 
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tenants  for  the  cultivation  of  commercial  crops.  Farmers  are  part  of  a  socio- 
economic  hierarchy.  The  farms  may  produce  some  food  crops  for  subsistence 
but  the  farm  is  oriented  as  a  capitalist  enterprise  that  depends  on  profitabh 
disposal  of  its  produce.  Farmers  are  different  from  peasants,  in  requiring 
higher  capital  resources,  since  farms  are  expanding,  specialized  units  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The  profits  derived  are  directed  more  toward  increasing  tlie  volume 
of  production  than  is  tlie  case  among  peasants.  These  quantitative  differences 
affect  the  qualitative  or  organizational  distinction  to  be  found  between  farm¬ 
ers  and  peasants.  The  farmer  then  can  be  expected  to  occup)’  a  higher  posi¬ 
tion  than  the  peasant  in  the  socio-economic  hierarchy  of  the  colony  or  nation. 
Examples  are  found  among  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  farmers  (1)  and  Cuban 
vegueros. 

Farmers  must  also  be  distinguished  typologically,  with  reference  to 
whether  they  1 )  grow  for  a  local  market,  or  2 )  grow  an  export  crop  requiring 
centralized  processing  or  marketing. 

Plantation  Workers 

The  productive  organization  with  which  plantation  workers  are  associated 
is  the  corporation-owned  and  manager-operated  enteqirise.  Compared  to  pri¬ 
vate  or  other  forms  of  collective  ownership,  the  corporation  enterprise  is  a 
relatively  recent  development  in  modern  society’  with  respect  to  the  form  ol 
ON^Tiership  of  property.  The  corporation  has  been  institutionalized  in  dif¬ 
ferent  industrial  countries  to  meet  the  capital  scope  of  large  industrial  and 
commercial  developments  and  is  an  internationally-based  and  internationally- 
operating  enterprise.  In  the  Caribbean  area  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
variety  of  business  enterprises  requiring  large  capital  outlay’s,  such  as  the 
large-scale  agricultural  production  and  processing  of  sugar  cane,  the  mar¬ 
keting  and  shipping  of  crops  and  manufactured  goods,  the  banks,  and  the 
large-scale  exploitation  of  mineral  resources,  such  as  oil.  Capital  resources 
for  this  corporate  enterprise  may  be  partially  supplied  by  local  capital;  liow- 
ever,  the  larger  enterprises  are  based  on  foreign-drawn  capital  and  are 
usually  controlled  by  absentee  stockholders  and  companies.  Corjwrations  are 
legal  persons,  that  is,  no  particular  individual  or  individuals  own  them.  It  is 
a  collective  body  empowered  by  the  laws  to  enter  into  business  transactions 
as  if  it  were  a  person  or  a  single  entity.  The  coriwration  requires  a  body 
of  managers  and  technicians,  or  professional  groups,  for  its  operation,  and 
it  may  hire  on  a  salary  basis  some  of  its  stockliolders  for  carrying  out  part 
of  its  business. 

In  the  study  of  the  contemporary  Caribbean,  the  most  important  single 
type  of  corporation  is  perhaps  the  sugar  cane  plantation.  Sugar  cane  is  an 
annual  seasonal  crop  tliat  is  ground  or  processed  in  large  mills  or  cenlralet, 
which  house  highly  expensive  and  complex  maclunery.  Mills  vary  in*  grinding 
capacity,  but  for  profitable  operation  they  require  that  a  certain  assured 
volume  of  cane  ground  each  year  and  that  a  certain  volume  of  sucrose  be 
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obtained.  This  in  turn  calls  for  centralized  operations;  that  is,  co-ordination 
of  production  of  tire  crop  with  the  amount  to  be  harvested  and  the  amount 
to  be  ground  in  the  mill.  In  order  to  transport  the  crop,  other  technological 
rquirements  such  as  roads,  trucks,  trains,  or  tractors  are  necessary.  A  com¬ 
plex  division  of  labour  is  also  required,  and  a  hierarchy  of  occupational 
groups  involving  technicians,  managers,  industrial  labourers,  transportation 
workers,  research  scientists,  clerical  personnel,  engineers,  chemists,  and  a 
large  force  of  unskilled  workers  are  part  of  this  organization.  The  mills  are 
located  in  areas  that  have  accessibility  to  shipping  centres  and  are  usually  sur¬ 
rounded  by  canefields.  One  of  the  ways  by  which  corporations  have  met 
tlieir  minimal  cane  requirements  has  been  by  investing  in  large  tracts  of 
land,  organized  as  farm  units,  which  are  planted  to  the  crop.  The  corporate 
farm  units  are  cane  monocrops. 

The  farms  owned  or  controlled  by  a  corporation  need  not  be  located  in  an 
adjacent  area.  They  may  be  in  different,  discontinuous  locations.  A  sugar¬ 
cane  corporation  as  a  rule  not  only  grinds  the  cane  it  produces  but  also  pro¬ 
cesses  the  crop  of  otlier  producers,  tliat  is,  of  farmers  and/or  peasants.  These 
farmers  or  peasants  (known  as  colonos  in  the  Spanish-speaking  islands)  con¬ 
tract  witli  a  corporation  to  grind  their  crop  in  its  mill,  and  the  corporation 
may  advance  credit  to  them  in  services  or  in  capital  to  undertake  their  farm¬ 
ing  operations.  Today  some  corporations  in  the  Caribbean  area  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  part  of  their  land  and  depend  on  the  production  of  farmers  and 
peasants,  while  the  corporation  directly  operates  the  industrial  phase  of  the 
sugar-cane  processing. 

Three  subtypes  of  corporations  can  be  distinguished  in  the  area:  the  family 
hacienda,  the  company,  and  tlie  government  plantation. 

1)  Family  haciendas.  As  a  rule  these  are  corporations  that  developed  out 
of  the  pre-corporate  family-owned  haciendas  or  plantations  that  consolidated 
tlieir  property  and  expanded  their  enterprise  into  corporate  holdings.  The 
distinctive  organizational  characteristics  of  the  family  hacienda  are  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  upper-class  elite  continue  to  occupy  tlie  statuses  held  on  the  pre¬ 
corporate  hacienda.  Yet,  tlieir  roles  in  the  family  corporation  are  not  as 
owners  but  as  salaried  employers,  that  is,  as  managers  and  administrators.  On 
tlie  community  level,  patterns  of  social  relations  developed  in  tlie  context  of 
the  pre-corporate  family  hacienda  are  likely  to  continue,  such  as  paternalistic 
and  individualized  relations  between  employers  and  workers,  mutual  ex¬ 
change  of  obligations  and  services  between  employers  and  workers,  and  the 
operation  of  sentiment-bound  loyalties  of  reciprocity. 

2)  The  company.  The  company  is  absentee-owned,  and  its  managers  as 
a  rule  are  professionals  and  technicians  from  otlier  communities  or  foreign 
places,  with  no  ties  in  the  local  society  except  as  employers.  The  patterns  of 
relationships  between  workers  and  employers  are  defined  by  these  statuses, 
and  there  are  no  binding  personafized  and  sentiment-bound  relations  be¬ 
tween  one  and  the  other.  The  internal  solidarity  of  the  managerial  classes 
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and  of  the  working  classes  will  be  stronger  and  will  become  more  solidified 
as  the  degree  and  lands  of  social  interaction  between  employers  and  workers 
will  be  less  (and  of  different  kinds)  than  those  that  existed  on  the  family 
hacienda  (2). 

3)  The  government  plantation.  This  subtype  is  a  unique  development  in 
Puerto  Rico  (4),  a.  direct  result  of  the  agrarian  reform  initiated  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  island  in  the  early  1940’s  to  cope  both  with  the  problem  of 
corporate  control  of  the  land  and  with  the  continuation  of  large-scale  sugar 
production.  Legally,  the  Puerto  Rican  government  enterprise  is  a  “public  cor¬ 
poration.”  It  differs  fundamentally  from  a  “private  corporation”  in  that  it 
does  not  have  stockholders,  is  administered  by  a  government  agency,  and 
distributes  net  profits  among  its  local  administrators  and  workers  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  wages  and  salaries  earned  during  a  crop-year.  Other  organizational 
characteristics  of  corporations,  such  as  centralized  managerial  operations,  are 
present  and  result  in  non-individualized  relations  between  employers  and 
workers. 

In  a  community  setting,  then,  a  corporate  type  of  enterprise  consists  of  a 
variety  of  sub-groups,  structured  into  a  hierarchy,  and  this  hierarchization 
is  based  on  differences  in  statuses,  and  differences  in  income  and  wealth  and 
social  power.  These  structural  differences  are  reflected  in  the  ways  of  life  and 
culture  of  the  various  groups. 

In  terms  of  a  typology  of  rural  subcultures,  the  most  important  groups  in 
the  Caribbean  today,  from  a  numerical  and  sociological  point  of  view,  are 
peasants,  farmers,  and  plantation  workers  involved  within  the  corporate  sys¬ 
tem.  Rural  plantation  workers  are  wage  earners  and  depend  on  the  seasonal 
employment  provided  by  the  cane  harvest  to  earn  their  livelihood.  The)' 
seldom  produce  food  for  consumption.  They  are  likely  to  form  a  landless  and 
frozen  lower  socio-economic  class  with  ideologies  reinforced  by  institution¬ 
alized  forms  of  social  identification  and  they  are  usually  not  bound  by  sen¬ 
timent  to  the  corporate  enterprise. 

A  field  study  of  the  ways  of  life  and  culture  of  any  of  these  three  requires 
an  understanding  of  the  type  of  corporate  system  and  its  social  organization 
in  relation  to  the  particular  subculture  on  which  the  anthropologist  is  focus¬ 
ing. 

To  conclude:  1)  Typological  constructs  can  be  an  aid  to  guiding  research 
in  an  area  of  social  and  cultural  diversity,  as  they  can  give  a  range  for  selec¬ 
tion  and  discrimination  of  communal  social  patterns  in  terms  of  that  specific 
area.  2)  Preliminary  types  are  like  hypotheses  for  investigation,  or  models  to 
be  tested  empirically.  3)  While  we  are  particularly  interested  now  in  apply¬ 
ing  a  typological  approach  to  the  modem  Caribbean,  in  terms  of  the  broader 
cross-cultural  frame  of  reference  of  anthropology,  we  hope  that  a  typology 
of  the  Caribbean  may  contribute  to  the  wider  aim  of  extending  it  to  other 
world  areas. 
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DISCUSSION 

The  Plantation  Cycle  and  Problems  of  Typology 
By 

Edgar  T.  Thompson 

Dr.  Padilla  and  I  share  an  interest  in  the  plantation  and  in  plantation 
societies.  She  calls  herself  an  antliropologist  and  I  call  myself  a  sociologist. 
Just  what  real  difference  this  makes  I  am  not  sure  I  know.  Behind  our  dif¬ 
ferent  professional  jargons,  I  think  I  sense  the  fact  that  Dr.  Padilla  is  getting 
ready  to  study  an  order  characterized  by  a  plantation  culture  in  a  manner  not 
unlike  tliat  of  an  ethnologist  studying  the  organization  of  a  primitive  tribe.  My 
own  disposition  is  to  view  the  plantation  as  an  institution  and  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  in  modern  society  institutions  stand  out  as  entities  haNing  fiscal 
separateness  and  distinctive  names.  This  is  not  likely  to  be  true  in  primitive 
society  where  the  whole  group  or  tlie  whole  society  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
entit)’.  The  plantation  institution  develops  out  of  collective  activity  and  car¬ 
ries  a  principle  of  change  within  itself.  A  societal  system,  that  is  a  whole 
complex  of  other  institutions  and  groups,  may  be  organized  around  the  plan¬ 
tation  but  may  change  at  a  somewhat  slower  pace  than  the  plantation  itself. 
As  the  plantation  institution  and  the  plantation  society  change,  group  and 
personality  types  are  differentiated  from  one  another  but  retiiin,  of  course, 
an  organic  connection  with  one  another. 

The  plantation  societies  of  particular  countries  hav  e  long  been  under  study 
hy  historians  and  geographers.  Around  the  turn  of  the  century  they  became 
the  object  of  comparative  study  at  tlie  hands  of  students  of  colonization.  Still 
later,  with  increasing  awareness  that  there  are  and  have  been  a  goodly  num- 
^  of  plantation  societies  around  the  world,  economists  and  sociologists 
undertook  to  give  a  more  complete  generic  account  of  this  type  of  institution 
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and  society.  Anthropologists  are  the  latest  to  enter  upon  this  field  of  study 
and  from  their  methods  and  experience  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  a 
great  deal. 

As  the  locus  classicus  of  plantation  societies,  the  Caribbean  area,  which 
^e  anthropologists  have  elected  to  study,  merits  special  interest.  French,  Eng¬ 
lish,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  connections  and  influences  are  found  here  together 
with  deeply  impressed  traces  of  Portuguese  influence.  Because  the  aboriginal 
Indians  were  neither  sufiBcient  in  number  nor  could  be  induced  to  supply  the 
necessary  labour,  they  were  almost  totally  replaced  by  Negro  slaves  from 
Africa.  These  Negroes  acculturated  in  different  form  and  in  different  degree 
island  by  island.  As  the  social  order  thus  imposed  got  established  in  custom 
there  were  created  the  divergent  sentiments  of  those  who  wanted  to  preserve 
it,  those  who  wanted  to  humanize  it,  and  those  who  wanted  to  escape  from 
it,  overthrow  it,  or  replace  it  with  some  other  system.  Thus  the  plantation 
system  was  overthrown  in  Haiti  only  to  reappear  there.  It  has  recently  been 
challenged  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  Cuba.  It  was  long  non-existent  in  Puerto 
Rico.  A  new  and  larger  system  has  replaced  an  older  one  in  Cuba.  Barbados 
has  spawned  plantation  offspring  in  Northern  South  America,  in  Central 
America,  and  as  far  north  as  South  Carolina.  Those  who  have  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  Caribbean,  as  I  do  not  have,  can  elaborate  on  the  special 
advantages  of  the  area  as  a  laboratory  for  plantation  study. 

Dr.  Padilla  speaks  of  “the  contemporary  societies  of  the  Caribbean”  as 
representing  “a  variant  of  plantation  societies.”  In  a  larger  sense,  the  plan¬ 
tation  itself  is  a  variant  of  a  wider  order  of  institutions,  of  what  might  be 
called  “settlement”  institutions.  It  is  one  of  that  class  of  institutions 
that  pattern  the  relationship  of  people  to  the  land  and  largely  determine  how 
people  shall  live  on  the  land  and  with  one  another.  For  land  is  not  just 
walked  on  or  worked  with  tools;  it  is  walked  on  or- worked  within  a  system 
of  social  relationships,  and  as  such  it  gets  itself  incorporated  into  the  society. 
There  is  a  whole  series  of  differences  in  the  way  people  occupy  land,  handle 
it,  and  transmit  it.  Land  in  nature  is  continuous  ( except  when  it  comes  to  the 
water’s  edge),  but  in  society  it  is  divided  up  into  units  which  a  census  may 
count  and  which  enter  into  some  system  of  local  and  popular  classification. 
These  units  may  be  called  manors,  haciendas,  fazendas,  ranches,  plantations, 
farms,  etc.,  each  meaning  something  special  to  the  people  of  the  society  pos¬ 
sessing  such  a  system  of  popular  classification.  Such  countable  units  represent 
the  way  people  incorporate  their  statuses  and  purposes  into  the  land.  Thus 
the  plantation,  like  the  state,  appears  to  begin  as  a  unit  of  authority,  which 
subsequently  gets  defined  and  adnunistered  in  terms  of  territory. 

There  appears  to  be  no  single  chiiracteristic 'of  the  plantation  which  alone 
distinguishes  it  from  other  institutions  of  settlement.  One  of  its  features,  among 
a  complex  of  features,  is  its  tendency  to  specialize  in  the  production  of  an 
agricultural  staple  for  an  outside  market.  Fluctuations  in  this  market  plus  a 
tendency  toward  a  condition  of  clironic  over-production  are  crucial  in  the 
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plantation’s  life  history.  It  is  this  connection  with  a  vital  yet  uncertain  market 
that  makes  it  difficult  to  study  a  plantation  area  out  of  the  context  of  the 
world  commiinitx'.  The  most  important  plantation  staple  of  the  Caribbean 
area  is  sugar.  The  need  for  immediate  processing  by  expensive  milling  equip¬ 
ment  makes  the  sugar  plantation  probably  the  most  highly  capitalized  of  all 
plantation  industries.  High  overhead  costs  generally  tend  to  give  plantation 
agriculture  some  of  the  economic  characteristics  which  concentrate  industry 
in  factories.  The  small  farmer  must  either  produce  some  other  crop  or  con¬ 
tract  to  sell  his  crop  to  the  mill  at  prices  set  by  the  mill-owners.  Thus  it  is 
that  in  the  Caribbean  control  tends  to  pass  from  the  planter  to  the  sugar-mill 
owner,  just  as  in  our  South  today  it  has  passed,  or  is  passing,  to  the  cotton- 
mill  owner  or  to  the  tobacco  warehouseman. 

Another  feature  of  the  plantation  originates  from  the  fact  that  it  affects  an 
accommodation  between  different  racial  groups  and  settles  them  upon  the 
land  together.  The  plantation  is  an  incident  of  ethnic  contact  in  a  certain 
sort  of  situation.  Tlie  resulting  power  structure  has  for  its  primary  purpose 
the  production  of  the  staple,  but  it  gives  the  plantation  all  or  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  small  state  with  a  classification  of  people  into  different 
statuses  together  with  a  formal  definition  of  the  relationship  between  them. 
The  interrelationships  and  personal  habits,  the  philosophy  of  life,  all  mark 
the  plantation  as  a  political  institution.  The  myth  of  race  is  usually  generated 
as  part  of  the  [x>w’er  structure.  Plantation  societies  are  notoriously  areas  of 
race  problems. 

As  an  institution  of  settlement,  the  plantation  arises  as  the  terminus  of  a 
migration.  This  means  that,  as  finally  organized,  it  is  a  transient  institution 
and  is  involved  in  a  typical  cycle  of  change.  It  seems  to  me  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  any  design  to  guide  research  should  take  the  plantation  cycle 
into  account.  It  is  not  in  the  dry  bones  of  a  dead  institution  that  we  are 
interested,  but  neither  are  we  limited  in  our  interest  to  only  the  most  recent 
news  or  tlie  facts  of  the  most  recent  survey.  In  plantation  areas  like  those 
of  the  Caribbean  or  of  Hawaii  or  of  the  South,  we  need  and  must  have  some 
better  sense  of  what  to  expect  and  what,  therefore,  we  shall  have  to  plan  for. 
For  there  do  seem  to  be  cycles  in  which  a  wave  of  concentration  of  land  and 
a  growth  of  social  stratification  is  followed  by  a  wave  of  deconcentration 
and  a  decrease  of  stratification. 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  plantation  cycle,  at  what  stage  is  it  most 
worthwhile  to  tyjie  the  personalities,  groups,  sub-instihitions  or  subcultures, 
called  up  by  the  institution  as  it  moves  along?  Which  are  fundamental  and 
wliich  incidental?  What  are  phenomena  and  what  epiphenomena? 

Let  us  venture  a  few  general  speculations.  The  plantation  is  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  the  planter’s  agricultural  and  commercial  purposes  operating  in 
a  frontier  situation.  He  is  an  engine  of  change  bringing  land  into  new  uses 
and  labour  under  new  forms  of  discipline.  When  does  the  entrepreneur  gen- 
wally  conform  to  the  customs  of  the  community  into  which  he  moves  as  a 
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field  of  operations?  When  does  he  have  to  violate  them  and  impose  his  own 
code  and  moral  order?  In  the  intermediate  situation,  what  customs  can  he 
accept  and  what  customs  does  he  violate  and  try  to  change? 

The  history  of  the  planter  on  the  frontier  is  the  liistory  of  a  ruthless  man. 

If  he  cannot  break  up  the  native  order  for  his  purposes,  he  imports  labouren 
from  abroad  into  whom  he  can  successfully  instil  new  habits  of  labour.  It  is 
in  general  cheaper  to  buy  a  slave  or  import  a  labourer  than  it  is  to  rear  one 
to  the  age  of  labour.  The  Negroes  imported  from  Africa  into  the  Caribbean 
area  had  to  be  completely  re-trained  and  slavery  was  required  to  do  it.  This 
was  not  true  of  the  Japanese  who  came  into  California.  The  trouble  with  the 
Japanese  was  that  tliey  worked  too  hard  and  had  ambitions.  Japanese  labour 
was  family  labour  and  the  family  united  to  build  a  farm  around  itself.  In  the 
Caribbean  area,  imported  labour  was  familyless  labour  and  in  plantation 
societies  generally  labour  is  non-family  labour. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  at  first  every  new  institution  growing  up  is  more 
or  less  opposed  to  the  family  and  opposed  by  the  family.  The  family  repre¬ 
sents  certain  mores  and  the  new  institution  is  trying  to  break  or  change  the 
mores,  at  least  at  some  point.  Settlement  institutions,  like  mines,  lumber  camps, 
ranches,  and  plantations  can  almost  pulverize  family  life.  Later,  however,  Ae 
family  is  reconstituted  within  the  framew'ork  of  the  institution  and  harmon¬ 
ized  with  it.  As  time  goes  on,  the  people  born  within  it  get  to  be  more  num¬ 
erous  than  those  recruited  to  it.  Eventually  it  may  get  all  its  members  by 
breeding  from  wdthin  rather  than  by  conversion  or  enslavement  from  without 
The  institutional  process  includes  all  changes  from  the  time  some  programme 
is  initiated  until  it  becomes  established  in  the  habits  and  the  customs  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  complete  until  it  returns  to  the  mores  from  which  it  started. 
The  structure  and  purposes  of  the  institution  become  part  of  the  organization 
of  the  family  and  are  transmitted  to  the  next  generations.  But  institutions 
change  at  a  different  tempo  from  the  individuals  who  compose  them.  Indi¬ 
vidual  habits  change  first;  customs  and  form  change  more  slowly.  Eventually 
the  new  content  bursts  the  traditional  forms.  The  result  is  that  the  institution 
passes  through  a  cycle  of  evolutionary  change  punctuated  by  catastrophic 
changes  in  the  formal  and  traditional  order. 

Of  course,  I  have  tlie  plantation  in  mind  as  I  make  these  general  statements 
about  institutions.  The  slave  family  grows  and  slaves  get  emancipated.  They 
begin  to  move  around  and  off  the  plantations,  as  in  Jamaica  and  in  the  South. 
Or  the)'  may  have  no  place  to  move  to,  as  in  Barbados,  and  so  keep  on  work¬ 
ing  in  about  tlie  same  condition.  If  they  do  move,  a  new  supply  of  labourers 
may  have  to  Ixi  brought  in  under  eontract,  as  in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad. 
Hawaii  brought  in  a  sutxession  of  familyless  ethnics  to  labour  under  contract 
The  control  of  slavery  may  give  place  to  another  form  of  control,  such  as 
sharecropping  in  the  South.  Later  on  wage  labour  may  be  resorted  to.  The 
estate,  such  as  a  cotton  estate,  may  bewme  so  mechanized  that  it  in  fact  ceases 
to  be  a  plantation,  although  it  continues  to  be  called  one.  It  may  continue  on 
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under  the  paternalistic  direction  of  the  ancestral  planter  family,  or  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  keeping  the  estate  intact,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  deaths,  marriage, 
and  migration  of  members  of  the  planter  family,  may  require  solution  through 
inc  poration  whereby  the  planter  becomes  a  manager.  To  maintain  the 
economics  of  a  large-scale  operation  in  order  to  meet  outside  competition,  it 
mav  become  a  collective  form  of  what  Dr.  Padilla  calls  a  “government  plan¬ 
tation.”  The  change  here  is  surely  so  drastic  as  to  raise  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  it  continues  to  be  a  plantation  at  all.  Plantation  labour  may 
organize  into  unions  and  divide  control  with  the  company.  This  has  been 
taldng  place  in  Hawaii  where  plantation  labourers  cannot  afford  the  capital 
for  mill  machinery.  The  plantation  may  convert  to  another  form  of  latifundia, 
as  in  tlie  Black  Belt  of  Alabama  where  old  plantations  are  becoming  ranches. 
Finally,  the  plantation  may  dissoh  e  into  a  system  of  peasant  proprietorships 
for  which  it  has  been  prepared  by  the  growth  of  labour-family  equities  within 
the  structure  of  tlie  institution. 

In  a  single  situation,  as  Dr.  Padilla  shows,  there  may  be  many  types  and 
each  type  undoubtedly  contains  the  germ  of  another  type  to  succeed  it.  My 
concluding  suggestion  is  tliat  all  types  in  the  situation  are  organically  related 
to  one  another  and  to  the  total  situation.  They  all  are  differentiated  out  of 
a  single  social-historical  process.  The  main  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  ques¬ 
tion:  What  is  this  process? 


The  African  Heritage  in  the  Caribbean 


By 

M.  G.  Smith 

The  concept  of  an  African  heritage  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  New  World 
is  not  exactly  a  new  one,  and  its  discussion  or  application  cannot  help  being 

influenced  by  preNaous  thinking  and  research.  It  is  thus  both  necessary  and 

valuable,  before  attempting  to  assess  it,  to  glance  backward  for  a  moment  at 
the  state  of  anthropology  in  which  this  interest  developed. 

I  think  the  contrast  between  anthropology  before  and  since  the  first  World 
War  offers  the  most  direct  route  to  an  assessment  of  present  Afro-American 
studies,  in  so  far  as  these  are  conceived  in  terms  of  acculturation.  Until  the 
time  of  Malinowski’s  death,  there  were  three  major  competing  notions  about 
anthropology  as  a  discipline  and  about  the  nature  of  its  data.  In  Malinowski’s 
M'ew,  culture  was  an  empirical  functional  system  which  included  social  rela¬ 
tions  and  which  lent  itself  to  synchronic  studies  rather  than  historical  re¬ 
search.  In  the  view  of  Boas  and  his  students,  culture  was  a  historical  con¬ 
tinuity,  the  systemic  aspects  of  which  could  not  be  predicated  in  advance  of 

detailed  study.  In  the  theory  of  Radcliffe-Brown,  culture  was  the  process  of 
social  life,  and  society  as  a  natural  system  was  the  focus  of  interest  in 
sx’nchronic  research. 

The  ways  in  which  these  differing  approaches  handled  historical  studies 
of  society  or  culture  varied  a  good  deal.  Kroeber’s  paper  on  culture  as  a 
super-organic,  self-determining  system,  timeless  and  spaceless,  (12)  repre¬ 
sents  an  extreme  of  idcaHsm  and  reification,  while  his  careful  mapping  of 
cultural  areas  in  California  (11)  represents  an  equally  impressive  contribu¬ 
tion  to  ethnology  by  the  study  of  trait-distribution.  Malinowski’s  search  for  a 
zero  point  at  which  to  begin  the  study  of  cultural  change  (14)  was  partly 
an  attempt  to  apply  the  postulate  of  the  functional  equilibrium  of  culture 
to  diachronic  systems  without  indulging  in  historical  reconstniction  or  specu¬ 
lation.  RadcUffe-Brown  ignored  this  problem,  but  Robert  Redficld,  whom  he 
influenced,  attempted  to  combine  cultural  and  sociological  data  and  to 
develop  a  typology  of  change  in  which  spatial  position  might  substitute  for 
time  (15).  Ultimately,  the  central  conflict  between  these  approaches  revolved 
about  cfjnceptions  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  culture  and  society  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  diachronic  and  synchronic  anthropological  studies  on  the 
other. 

These  difff?rences  are  still  important  today;  but,  as  I  understand  the 
literature,  their  former  exclusiveness  seems  to  be  dissolving.  Sinc-e  the  war, 
it  seems  that  the  duality  of  anthropological  data  has  been  recognized  in- 
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creasingly,  and  the  area  of  agreements  about  the  interdependence  of  culture 
and  society,  and  of  diachronic  and  synchronic  research,  has  widened  corres¬ 
pondingly.  I  think  few  anthropologists  today  would  deny  that  social  struc¬ 
ture  i$  embodied  in  cultural  process,  or  vice  versa;  and  few  would  hold  that, 
where  materials  are  available,  historical  research  is  either  outside  or  ex¬ 
haustive  of  the  anthropologist’s  legitimate  interests.  As  I  see  it,  there  is  now 
emerging  a  debate  about  the  nature  of  anthropology  as  a  natural  science,  a 
branch  of  history,  or  an  aspect  of  moral  science.  Fortxmately,  our  subject  is 
broad  enough  to  include  all  these  and  other  approaches.  But  the  important 
point  to  note  is  that  this  present  debate  progresses  on  the  basis  of  common 

understanding  about  the  basic  materials  of  interest  to  anthropologists,  culture 
and  society,  As  Firth  has  put  it  clearly:  “  ‘Society’  emphasizes  the  human 

component,  the  people  and  the  relations  between  them;  ‘cidture’  emphasizes 
the  component  of  accumulated  resources,  non-material,  and  material,  which 
the  people  through  social  learning  have  acquired  and  use,  modify  and  trans¬ 
mit.  But  the  study  of  either  must  involve  the  study  of  social  relations  and 
values,  through  examination  of  human  behaviour”  (7).  Bidney,  whose  recent 
book  discusses  tlie  most  prominent  theories  of  culture  and  society,  shares 
a  similar  view  (2). 

1  think  this  recognition  of  the  mutuality,  di£Ference,  and  interdependence 
of  culture  and  society  has  important  implications  for  the  study  of  social  and 
cultural  change  in  general,  and  for  the  problem  of  the  African  heritage  in 

the  Caribbean  in  particular.  If  we  reject  the  views  of  Durkheim  and  Kroeber, 
that  society  on  the  one  hand,  or  culture  on  tlie  other,^  is  primary  and  self- 
constitutive,  then  we  must  admit  their  equal  significance  in  the  study  of  any 
process  of  change.  This  means  in  fact  that  the  study  of  acculturation  or 
cultural  change  cannot  be  complete  without  paraUel  .study  of  social  change; 
that  acculhiration  studies  include  studies  of  assimilation;  that  enculturation 
is  an  aspect  of  socialization,  or  vice  versa.  If  this  is  so,  it  follows  that  the 
study  of  African  heritage  in  purely  cultural  terms  is  not  adequately  conceived 
and  cannot  by  itself  reveal  the  processes  and  conditions  of  acculhiration. 
Thus,  if  acculturation,  rather  than  the  simple  identification  of  elements  as 
African  or  other,  is  the  aim  of  such  study,  we  must  shuly  the  relevant  social 
ami  culhiral  c-onditions  equally  and  simultaneously.  In  this  resjK*ct.  it  is 
sjiecially  of  interest  to  determine  the  structural  correlates  of  persistence  with 
(ir  without  change  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  conditions  of  disapjH'arance, 
loss,  or  new  dex  elopments  on  the  other.  Discrimination  of  jiersistenco  through 
the  functional  consistency  or  appropriateness  of  traits  to  particular  structural 
contexts  permits  some  grasp,  of  the  structural  .  conditions  typical  of  viuying 
degrees  or  proce.sses  of  acculhiration:  and  the  comparative  scope  of  itupiiry 
allows  further  precision  in  their  formulation.  But  to  achieve  these  results 
and  to  follow  this  method,  certain  initial  ambiguities  must  bo  ruUnl  out. 

.  The  ambiguous  relation  of  culhiral  process  ami  .sm'ial  organization  is 
especially  significant.  In  one  definition,  culture  includes  or  presiipjxises  the 
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inclusion  of  social  organization;  in  another,  it  is  characteristically  tlie  activity 
and  content  of  the  social  organization.  Now  if  tlie  African  cultural  heritage 
is  taken  to  include  African  patterns  of  social  organization,  tliese  specifically 
social  elements  of  the  potential  heritage  must  not  be  confused  with  the  social 
contexts  in  which  tlieir  persistenc  '  or  disappearance  took  place.  We  must,  in 
other  words,  keep  the  New  World  social  context  which  is  tlie  matrix  of  the 
acculturation  process  clearly  distinct  from  those  Old  World  social  forms 
which  are  included  in  tlie  possible  heritage  whose  fonn  and  function  is  under 
study.  I  think  this  distinction  necessary  even  where  simple  identification  of 
African  elements  is  the  purpose  of  study. 

But  the  ambiguities  against  which  we  must  guard  our  enquiry  are  many 
and  serious.  There  is  ambiguity  in  tlie  cxincept  of  an  African  inheritance  itsdf. 
Such  a  concept  presupposes  a  uniformity  and  uniqueness  of  African  ctiltures 
which  ethnography  does  not  support.  For  example,  spirit-possession  is  com¬ 
monly  taken  to  be- an  element  of  African  culhire  persisting  among  the  New 
World  Negroes  who  practise  it.  But  there  are  niinierous  tribes  of  West  Africa 
among  whom  spirit-possession  is  not  to  be  foimd.  Moreover  there  are  many 
other  peoples,  including  whites,  among  whom  this  practice  has  been  reported 
(4).  Similarly,  ancestor  worship  is  neither  universal  among  nor  peculiar  to 
African  societies.  Nor  is  polygyny,  and  so  on.  Where  tribal  attribution  can 
be  directly  established  for  elements  of  tlie  African  heritage,  these  difficulties 
of  formal  c-orrespondence  tend  to  disappear,  although  functional  problems 
remain.  But  where  this  tribal  ascription  is  not  clearly  evident,  the  types  of 
ambiguity  which  lurk  within  the  unitary  concept  of  an  African  inheritance 
are  great  indeed.  And  in  my  view  fairly  precise  and  extensive  qualification 
of  this  indefimite  concept  of  an  African  heritage  is  necessary  if  it  is  to  prove 
serviceable  for  scientific  purposes,  and  to  exclude  spurious  or  dubious  attri¬ 
butions. 

.Another  serious  source  of  ambiguity  derives  from  the  inverted  order  of  this 
study  of  African  heritage.  Instead  of  starting  at  the  beginning  of  the  process 
of  culture  contact  and  change  and  then  tracing  its  development  up  to  Ae 
present,  we  start  at  one  end  of  such  a  process  and  try  to  reconstruct  hypothe¬ 
tical  courses  of  development  for  attributions  of  varying  status  and  value.  This 
procedure  is  of  course  unavoidable  if  the  enquiry  is  to  be  pursued  at  all.  It  is 
unavoidable  for  historical  reasons;  but  precisely  because  the  history  of  accul¬ 
turation  processes  is  not  sufficiently  open  to  us,  it  is  essential  that  the  greatest 
care  be  taken  to  distinguish  betvveen  attributions  according  to  their  specificity, 
character,  and  evidential  basis.  Failure  to  make  these  distinctions  clearly 
and  consistently  confuses  valid  and  invalid  attributions  from  the  start,  and 
thereby  confuses  thoroughly  the  hypotheses  developed  to  account  for  per¬ 
sistence  of  these  attributions.  Hyjiotheses  developed  to  “(;xplain”  tire  accul¬ 
turation  liistory  of  accurate  ascriptions  may  be  sound  or  unsound.  Those 
developed  about  invalid  ascriptions,  can  only  be  unsound.  Confusion  of 
valid  and  invalid  ascriptions  or  of  specific  and  indeterminate  cultural  pre- 
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dicates,  therefore  conduces  to  the  confusion  of  hypothetical  acculturation 
histories  for  ascriptions  of  all  types  in  a  manner  which  begets  controversy 
rather  than  cumulative  understanding  of  these  acculturative  processes.  To 
protect  the  enquiry  against  this  unnecessary  admixture  of  the  sound  and  the 
unsound,  something  like  a  rigorously  cintical  methodology  is  requisite. 

Ambiguities  also  develop  through  the  uneven  historical  materials  which 
bear  on  African  cultural  persistence.  In  some  cases,  these  materials  might  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  factors  in  the  processes  of  acculturation,  and  their  relative 
weights.  In  other  cases,  they  may  serve  as  guides  to  the  relative  probabilities 
of  competing  hypotheses.  In  yet  other  cases,  they  may  offer  little  or  no  in¬ 
formation  at  all.  In  all  cases,  however,  supplementary  analyses  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  or  customs  under  study  are  necessary  to  proWde  hypotheses  about  their 
distribution  in  the  area  of  interest;  and  these  analyses  must  focus  on  the 
functional  relations  of  the  forms  under  study  with  other  social  practice,  and 
with  varying  social  conditions  and  contexts.  Checks  provided  by  comparative 
studies  of  the  distribution  of  these  traits  will  then  ser\'e  to  refine  the 
hypotheses  developed  through  functional  analyses,  and  may  perhaps  increase 
cur  understanding  of  the  acculturation  process  at  work.  Put  if  the  study  of 
African  cultural  persistence  is  conceived  in  terms  of  acculturation  rather  than 
the  simple  identification  or  attribution  of  elements,  it  is  necessary  to  include 
both  lost  and  persistent  culture-traits  of  African  origin  as  far  as  these  can 
be  established  by  distributional  studies  based  on  African  ethnography,  and 
as  far  as  they  are  known  to  be  present  in  or  absent  from  the  New  World  areas 
of  interest.  In  the  study  of  lost  forms  also,  historical  and  functional  approaches 
must  be  combined  to  develop  specific  hypotheses  relating  to  the  conditions 
of  disappearance  or  change.  The  same  point  holds  true  for  new  dex  elopments 
among  the  New  World  Negroes,  such  as  the  Calypso  or  steel-bands. 

Yet  other  ambiguities  in  this  enquiry  develop  with  reference  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  elements  of  African  heritage  among  New  World  populations,  Negro 
or  other.  For  instance,  if  jazz,  which  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  African 
heritage,  is  found  among  the  whites  also,  then  we  must  examine  its  distri¬ 
bution  among  whites  in  the  same  way  that  we  examine  the  distribution  of 
African-type  folk  tales  or  head-ties  among  the  Negro  population.  But  in  these 
studies  of  distribution,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  report  the  place-names 
where  items  of  imputed  African  provenience  are  to  be  found.  This  tells  us 
nothing  at  all  alxiut  their  distribution  w'thin  such  areas,  their  centrality  or 
marginality.  It  is  surely  far  more  informative  and  important  to  know  the 
conditions  within  whicli  such  items  are  to  be  found  characteristically  and 
marginally,  the  socio-economic  levels  and  organizations  of  which  they  are 
typical  and  not  tyqjical,  and  their  functional  values  in  cither  context. 

Granted  these  ambiguities,  it  is  especially  im[X)rtant  in  discussing  or  in¬ 
vestigating  the  African  heritage  in  the  Caribbean  to  define  what  we  mean 
by  each  of  these  terms.  Without  such  definition,  discussion  and  enquiry  alike 
dissolve  into  amorphous  and  chaotic  forms.  Definitions  will  of  course  vary 
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with  purpose;  but  I  suggest  that  the  enquiry  and  discussion  can  gain  a  great 
deal  in  precision  and  development  from  the  initial  adoption  of  definitions 
which  rule  out,  or  at  any  rate,  distinguish  sharply,  ambiguous  or  uncertain 
attributions.  Some  of  the  ambiguities  facing  study  of  this  general  problem 
have  already  been  mentioned.  In  directing  attention  towards  these  ambiguities 
I  am  simply  presenting  evidence  which  indicates  the  need  for  a  more  refined 
methodolog)'  tlian  at  present  characterizes  this  area  of  research,  and  also  for 
a  more  precise  and  less  hypothetical  system  of  categories. 

The  Caribbean  as  a  geographical  region  appears  to  present  few  problems 
of  definition.  Socially,  however,  tlie  area  is  not  a  unit.  It  is  differentiated 
internally  by  different  metropolitan  associations,  by  various  reUgious, 
linguistic,  and  cultural  affiliations,  by  different  racial-population  ratios,  and 
by  historical  differences,  particularly  witli  regard  to  African  slavery  and  its 
abolition.  Clearly  differentiae  of  this  order  rule  out  the  possibility  of  a  uni- 
fonn  pattern  of  African  heritage  in  this  area,  at  the  same  time  that  it  raises 
problems  and  possibihties  of  comparison  with  it." 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  defining  the  African  heritage 
itself.  A  heritage  is  something  inherited,  handed  down;  loosely  speaking, 
heritage  and  tradition  can  be  equated.  But  in  areas  where  change  is  proceed¬ 
ing,  that  which  is  handed  down  may  not  be  traditional  in  the  usual  sense, 
or  not  equally  so  in  its  parts.  Presumably  the  idea  of  an  .African  heritage 
refers  to  tliat  which  is  handed  down  and  is  African  in  origin.  Such  a  heritage 
has  three  major  aspects:  the  biological,  the  social,  and  the  cultural.  For  the 
study  of  an  .Airican  heritage,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  all  three,  their  relations 
one  with  the  other  and  with  relevant  conditions  in  the  wider  society. 

Biological  or  racial  heritage  normally  provides  a  common  basis  of  group 
identification  and  differentiation  in  multi-racial  societies  such  as  the  Carib¬ 
bean  contains.  In  such  contexts,  groups  develop  stereotypes  about  one  another 
and  about  themselves  also.  George  Simpson’s  work  on  the  Ras  Tafarites  of 
West  Kingston,  Jamaica  (17),  provides  a  neat  illustration  of  this,  a  case  in 
which  the  African  heritage  functions  as  an  idt‘ological  postulate,  as  a  myth 
wliich  permits  withdrawal  into  defensive  escapist  cult  groups;  and  clearly  a 
case  in  which  the  postulate  of  African  heritage  does  not  c-orresirond  witli  cul¬ 
tural  reality.  ITiis  instance  is  of  course  far  from  peculiar  in  the  ideological 
racism  it  represents.  As  far  back  in  Jamaican  history  as  we  cure  to  go  we 
can  find  equally  clear  examples  of  tins  ideological  racism  (13).  In  multi-racial 
societies,  especially  with  relation  to  their  internal  differentiation  and  classifi¬ 
cation,  we  are  not  merely  confronted  by  chfferences  of  a  biological  character, 
but  are  faced  with  conflicting  intcTpretutions  based  on  other  non-gcnetic 
dimensions,  predominantly,  of  course,  on  social  and  cultural  practice. 

In  the  British  West  Indies  particularly,  tlus  social  as^jcct  of  .African  inhtii- 
tance  is  obvious,  histuricully  unambiguous,  and  im[K>rtant.  The  African  </ufl 

<1  thail  confiiM;  mott  of  my  diacuMioti  to  the  Hritith  C«iril>lM.-an  coloniek  which,  althou|b 
Hx-miclvef  culturally  different  to  conte  degree,  can  be  taken  af  a  type  of  hiatorical  unit,  • 
diviaion  of  the  wider  Caribbean  area. 
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African  was  imported  as  a  slave.  He  was  not  so  much  a  person  as  property 
until  emancipation  was  enacted  in  1838.  His  relations  with  his  European 
masters  during  this  time  are  thus  not  fully  analyzable  in  terms  of  race  rela¬ 
tions.  The  statuses  of  slave  and  slaveowner  and  their  interpretations  are  at 
least  as  important.  Moreover,  we  must  recognize  that  ever  since  emancipation 
Negroes  have  occupied  the  lowest  position  of  any  biological  group  in  the 
societies  of  the  British  Caribbean;  and  although  tliere  is  no  clearly  drawn 
race  or  caste  line  in  these  areas,  prominence  and  prestige,  wealtli  and  power, 
have  historically  been  distributed  in  terms  of  light  pigmentation.  At  the  same 
time,  both  during  and  since  slavery,  Negroes  have  been  subordinated,  ex¬ 
ploited,  excluded  from  certain  institutional  systems  characteristic  of  the 
dominant  groups,  and  subjected  to  special  acculturative  pressures  in  particular 
fields.  For  example,  Christianity,  membership  in  the  formal  pohtical  system, 
education  and  formal  occupational  association  were  not  always  open  to  Negro 
participation.  On  the  other  hand,  pressure  has  been  directed  at  Negroes  to 
alter  their  marital  habits,  as  for  instance  in  the  mass-miuriage  movement  of 
Jamaica.  Thus  a  peculiar  distribution  of  acculturative  pressures  and  processes 
is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  historical  status  and  role  of  the  Caribbean 
.Negro.  And  this  social  background  to  acculturation  compels  us  to  devote 
equal  attention  to  the  processes  of  assimilation,  social  differentiation,  and 
acculturation  in  any  scientific  study  of  the  African  heritage.  Moreover,  the 
principal  historical  changes  in  the  social  status  of  Negroes  in  this  area  entail, 
within  these  frameworks  of  social  transition,  diaclironic  analysis  of  their  socio¬ 
cultural  organization  and  its  characteristics.  The  recent  rise  of  trade  union¬ 
ism,  of  political-party  movements  based  on  universal  suffrage,  and  of  minis¬ 
terial  systems  of  government  are  themselves  decisive  conditions  promoting 
further  changes  in  ailtural  process  and  social  structure  alike,  botli  within  the 
Negro  stratum  and  in  the  total  society. 

With  biological  and  social  inheritance  we  are  dealing  with  accessible  and 
clearly  determinate  conditions.  Biological  characters  tend  to  be  highly  con¬ 
stant  and  histor)-  provides  a  fair  record  of  the  continuity  or  change  of  social 
position  and  conditions.  But  cultural  inheritance  is  not  so  easily  definable. 
The  type  and  degree  of  persistence  or  exyntinuity  to  which  it  refers  is  de¬ 
finable  variously,  according  to  the  precision  or  type  of  interest. 

In  tlie  study  of  .\frican  cultural  persistence  in  the  .\mericas,  we  lu-e  handi- 
(apped  b)’  lack  of  ethnographies  of  the  area  from  which  migration  occurred, 
"hich  descrilie  these  areas  at  the  time  of  migration.  It  has  therefore  been 
necessar)-  to  extrapolate  backward,  using  contemporary  ethnographies  of 
tht'se  regions  as  evidence  of  the  cultural  conditions  from  which  the  migrants 
"ere  drawn.  But  such  a  postulate  rests  on  assumptions  of  cultural  stability 
and  immobility  which  are  dubious  in  the  extreme,  particularly  \yith  regard 
to  tlie  West  .African  area;  and  these  assumptions  in  any  case  are  unverifiable. 

Moreover,  we  lue  faced  with  the  problems  of  nnuked  cultural  dissimilarities 
within  the  West  African  regions  from  which  the  bulk  of  Caribbean  Negrot's 
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trace  descent.  Even  when  the  influence  of  Islam  in  this  area  is  excluded 
there  remain  sufficiently  important  difiFerences  of  culture  for  reference  to  or 
definition  of  a  cultural  pattern  as  characteristic  of  this  area  to  remain  highly 
suspect  (8).  If  this  is  true  of  Africa,  it  can  hardly  be  untrue  or  unimportant 
in  relation  to  African  cultural  continuities  among  New  World  Negroes.  Where 
traits  or  complexes  can  be  ascribed  to  particular  tribal  traditions,  such  as 
Ibo,  Dahomey,  Kongo,  Mandinka,  Yoniba,  or  .\kan,  this  Wpe  of  problem  dis¬ 
appears.  But  without  such  tribal  attribution,  the  simple  description  of  a  trait 
or  complex  as  African  must  often  consist  in  question-begging,  and  mav  often 
be  quite  spurious. 

Faced  with  the  relative  instabilit)'  of  cultural  traits,  the  diversity  of  African 
cultures,  and  the  relative  lack  of  historical  records  detailing  the  processes  of 
transmission  of  African  culture  in  the  New'  World,  w'e  are  unas’oidablv  com¬ 
mitted  in  tire  study  of  this  heritage  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  and  to 
start  with  end-efifects,  real  or  assumed,  and  then  try  to  w’ork  back  through 
their  hypothetical  processes  of  persistence,  de\’elopment.  or  change  to  some 
particular  tribal  culture  or  to  .some  undifferentiated  “African"  culture.  In  an 
enquiry'  of  this  tvpe,  it  is  therefore  especially  urgent  that  we  should  distinguish 
as  sharply  as  possible  between  precise  and  indefinite  forms  and  behveen 
specific  and  indeterminate  attributions.  The  alternative  is  simply  to  perpetuate 
a  wayward  enquiry  based  on  poor  methodology  and  to  invite  the  substitution 
of  speculative  derivation  by  the  multiplication  of  indeterminate  concepts 
and  hypotheses  in  place  of  the  search  for  demonstrable  relations. 

I  suggest  that  the  distinction  behveen  specific  and  general  attributions  is 
basic  to  the  fruitful  pursuit  of  our  enquiry’.  By  a  specific  attribution,  I  mean 
the  ascription  of  cultural  traits  to  particular  cultures  in  Africa,  as  Basc-om 
has  done  w'ith  Afro-Cuban  divination  practices  (1)  or  Herskovits  (9J  and  Dercn 
(5)  have  done  yvith  certain  spirits  and  rituals  of  Haitian  vodtm.  .All  ascriptions 
which  lack  this  tribal  reference  must  be  classified  as  general  or  indeterminate 
simply  because  their  conceptual  assumptions  of  a  general  .African  culture  are 
of  this  character.  I  would  give  as  examples  of  this  indeterminate  attributions. 
Herskovits’  concept  of  serial  polygyny  or  of  spirit-possession  (10). 

Both  specific  and  general  ascriptions  presuppose  correspondences  of  form. 
Both  may  be  accurate  and  useful.  But  since  the  particular  forms  to  wliich 
attribution  is  made  are  more  easily  demonstrable  in  specific  ascriptions,  tlicsy 
enjoy  a  greater  certainty  and  precision  than  do  general  attributions,  and  tbc\ 
offer  more  rewarding  leads  for  initial  study. 

Both  specific  and  general  ascripHons  may  be  formally  identical  w’itli  .African 
originals,  or  they  may  be  srjmewhat  changed.  Thus  the  serial  l^lygyny  or 
spirit-possession  mentioned  above  are  not  identical  with  the  African  institu¬ 
tions  to  which  ascriptions  of  either  are  made.  I  therefore  suggest  a  secondarr' 
classification,  cutting  across  the  distinction  in  terms  of  specific  and  generalized 
ascriptions,  to  differentiate  those  forms  which  persist  without  change,  those 
which  have  persisted  but  show  change,  and  those  which  have  not  persisted 
at  all. 
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Our  categories  of  cultural  persistence  therefore  have  six  divisions: 


Degrees  of  Change: 

Ascriptions 

Tribal  General  to  Africa 

Unchanged  forms: 

Changed  forms: 

Lost  forms: 

t 

I  suggest  that  these  six  different  classes  of  suspected  persistence  are  not 
evidentiallv  equal  and  will  vary  correspondingly  in  their  utilit)’  for  research. 
Briefly,  it  seems  that  formally  unchanged  patterns  of  specific  tribal  derivation 
offer  a  firmer  basis  for  acculturation  research  than  do  changed  forms  of  in¬ 
determinate  or  specific  tribal  provenience.  And  although  it  is  of  course  im¬ 
possible  to  establish  fully  that  any  particular  pattern  is  completely  lost,  the 
hypothesis  may  be  admitted  for  working  purposes  in  relation  to  particular 
patterns  in  defined  areas,  such  as,  for  example,  the  withdrawal  of  women 
from  farm  labour,  which  I  will  discuss  later. 

So  far  we  have  been  talking  purely  of  forms.  To  grade  and  classify  ascrip¬ 
tions  in  terms  of  probable  scientific  utility  we  have  constructed  a  simple  grid 
which  focuses  on  specificity  in  ascription  and  identity  of  form,  Nvithout  any 
implication  about  the  process  of  persistence.  In  my  view  it  has  been  a  great 
source  of  confusion  in  the  study  of  our  African  heritage  to  classify  forms  in 
terms  of  hypothetical  acculturative  processes.  If  our  enquiry  in  this  field  is  to 
advance,  we  must  distinguish  carefully  between  three  aspects,  attending  to 
each  separately  and  in  turn.  Form  is  one  thing,  function  is  another;  process, 
the  third,  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  our  analysis. 

To  make  ascriptions  simultaneously  in  terms  of  process  and  form  is  to  fore¬ 
stall  the  study  of  either  separately  and  of  acculturation  altogether.  Yet  this 
is  the  method  of  Herskovits  and  his  associates,  whose  classifications  of  traits 
simply  consist  in  distinctions  between  retentions,  or  survivals,  reinterpreta¬ 
tions,  syncretisms,  and  reintegrations.  These  are  of  course  processual 
categories,  which  may  be  useful  or  otherwise  in  analysis  of  the  processes  of 
acculturation.  But  they  can  only  beget  obscurity  when  applied  to  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  forms.  The  type  of  obscurity  thus  begotten  is  mainly  obvious  in 
the  ambiguity  of  attributions  which  this  method  [XTinits.  For  example,  family 
organization  among  Caribbean  Negroes  is  classifiable  alt)ng  these  lint's  as  a 
reinterpretation  of  West  African  patterns,  when  they  may  be  nothing  of  the 
sort.  And  patently  spurious  ascriptions  are  possible  by  this  method  of  classi¬ 
fication.  Thus  Herskovits  (10,  p.  234)  and  Simpson  (18)  Imth  regard  baptism 
2nd  the  use  of  water  in  the  religious  practice  of  New  Work!  Negroes  as 
evidence  of  African  cultural  persistence  through  reinti'rpretation.  This  is 
hardly  fair.  Such  uses  of  water  have  figured  prominently  in  Euroixan 
Christianity'  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  (6).  Ascriptions  made  on  the  basis 
form  and  process  simultaneously  are  inevitably  hyjiothetical  ami  of 
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ambiguous  status.  I  suggest  that  form  alone  provides  a  sufficiently  un- 
ambiguous  referent  for  ascriptions,  and  that  we  can  only  proceed  to  search 
for  process  by  enquiry  into  the  history  and  functional  relations  of  ascribed 
forms. 

The  functional  aspects  or  values  of  competing  forms  have  hitherto  attracted 
insufficient  interest  among  Afro-Americanists  involved  in  the  study  of  cultural 
persistences.  Yet  its  implications  for  their  enquiries  are  important  and  various. 

I  shall  try  to  illustrate  some  of  these  by  certain  data  drawn  from  my  own 
experience.  Land  tenure  among  the  Caribbean  peasants,  most  of  whom  are 
of  African  descent,  provides  a  neat  instance.  By  and  large,  in  most  of  the 
British  Caribbean  islands,  the  mral  population  practises  a  type  of  family 
tenure  of  land  which  differs  markedly  from  that  of  the  common  law  and  has 
certain  superficial  parallels  with  some  African  systems  of  tenure.  These 
resemblances  led  Edith  Clarke,  who  first  described  this  institution  systemati¬ 
cally,  to  speak  of  “the  peasant  theory  of  land  tenure,  reflecting  West  African 
principles”  (3).  This  system  of  tenure  is  not  peculiar  to  Jamaica.  It  is  also 
found  among  the  peasants  of  Carriacou,  a  small  island  off  Grenada.  There 
also  it  bears  some  superficial  resemblances  to  certain  West  African  systems 
of  tenure.  I  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  development  of  this  system  of  folk 
teniu-e  on  a  Government  Land  Settlement  established  with  all  regard  to  the 
forms  and  procedure  of  law.  I  then  found  that  this  customary  tenure  had 
developed  as  a  functional  adjustment  of  the  population  of  the  Settlement  to 
their  social  and  individual  pircumstance  under  the  pressure  of  certain  mea¬ 
surable  conditions  such  as  migration,  population  increase,  death-order  of 
spouses,  and  the  like  (21).  In  this  case  African  cultural  persistence  cannot  be 
admitted,  partly  because  the  legal  establishment  of  the  Settlement  broke 
with  this  tradition,  and  more  importantly  because  the  development  of  cus¬ 
tomary  tenure  which  followed  after  was  governed  by  demographic  con¬ 
ditions. 

Other  instances  of  formal  parallelism  developing  on  purely  functional 
grounds  and  in  historical  conditions  which  rule  out  African  persistence  can 
be  taken  from  the  field  of  labour  organization.  In  many  rural  areas,  produc- 
ton  for  subsistence  and  exchange  is  commonly  found  together  with  ad  hoc 
wage  labour.  When  slavery  obtained,  this  balance  was  paralleled  by  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  slave  labour-time  on  their  subsistence  holdings  or  their  masters’ 
cultivation.  These  distributions  were  characteristic  of  slavery  in  West  Africa 
and  the  Caribbean  (20).  Now,  as  West  Indian  slaveowners  controlled  the  time 
allocations  of  their  slaves,  and  as  the  owners  were  Europeans,  this  formal 
parallel  cannot  be  interpreted  as  an  instance  of  African  heritage  or  cultural 
jaersistence. 

Since  the  aboh'tion  of  slavery  among  the  Hausa  of  West  Africa,  and  in  the 
British  Caribbean,  there  has  been  a  progressive  withdrawal  of  women  from 
manual  farm  labour.  Women  are  still  important  helpers  in  light  farm  tasks 
such  as  harvesting,  but  in  areas  of  mixed  production  for  subsistence  and  «• 
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change  by  small-scale  farming  they  are  othei^vise  marginal  to  the  field  labour 
force.  In  both  Hausaland  and  Jamaica,  women  were  actively  engaged  in 
•  manual  field  work  under  slavery'.  The  parallelism  in  development  is  thus  quite 
real  and  could  conceivably  be  mistaken  for  persistence  of  African  cultural 
fraditions.  This  would  of  course  be  inappropriate. 

The  basis  of  this  withdrawal  of  women  from  farm  labour  consists  in  the 
status  transition  from  slave  to  free.  Under  slavery  women  as  w'ell  as  men  were 
subject  to  compulsory  farm  labour.  While  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  both  areas 
provided  the  op[iortunity  to  assert  the  status  of  freedom,  it  did  not  of  itself 
indicate  how  to  do  so.  In  Jamaica,  where  British  land  law  prevailed  and  the 
masters  controlled  the  sugar-producing  plains,  there  was  a  prompt  and  sub¬ 
stantial  exodus  to  the  unoccupied  hill  country.  Among  the  Hausa,  where  title 
to  land  is  based  on  use  and  occupancy,  this  problem  did  not  arise,  and  the  ex¬ 
slaves  remained  w'here  they  were.  But  in  both  areas  women  withdrew  from 
manual  field  labour.  In  this  way  they  were  able  to  assert  their  new  status  as 
free  persons,  not  merely  for  themselves,  but  for  their  husbands  and  families 
also.  The  contrast  in  Jamaica  today  between  the  hill-folk,  descended  from 
1  those  who  left  the  estate  areas,  and  the  population  of  the  plains,  descended 
from  those  who  remained  in  the  sugar  belts,  is  especially  clear  in  this  parti¬ 
cular.  In  the  plains,  w'omen  continue  to  carry  out  cane-weeding  and  other 
manual  field  tasks  on  and  ofiF  estates.  In  the  hills,  their  participation  is  highly 
marginal.  Thus,  in  the  Top  Hill  District,  St.  Elizabeth  parish,  Jamaica,  last 
year  I  found  that  only  one  woman,  an  aged  destitute,  still  worked  in  the 
fields  for  cash.  The  point  here  is  that  in  Jamaica  the  same  stimulus,  abolition 
3  of  slavery,  has  developed  different  reactions,  withdrawal  or  continued  parti- 
I  cipation  of  women  in  farm  labour,  according  to  different  conditions.  And 
that  one  of  these  reactions,  the  withdrawal  typical  of  the  women  in  Jamaican 
■  hill  country',  is  identical  in  form  with  that  observed  among  the  Hausa. 

Here  we  have  a  formal  parallel  of  negative  character,  that  is,  one  which 

1  could  presumably  be  interpreted  as  the  loss  of  an  original  pattern.  But  this 
trait  is  characteristic  of  neither  area  entirely.  In  Africa,  for  example,  among 
the  Ibo,  Yoruba,  and  Nsaw,  women  engage  actively  in  farm  work.  In  Jamaica, 
iu  the  sugar  belt,  although  not  in  the  hills,  they  still  practise  field  labour. 
I  The  instance  we  ine  discussing  therefore  illustrates  how  complex  problems 

I  may  arise  even  where  formal  identities  obtain.  This  complexity  develops 

<!ue  to  the  diversity  of  African  cultures,  the  diversity  of  Caribbean  practice 
iind  its  distribution,  the  impact  of  common  or  different  historical  conditions 
I  and  their  influence  on  the  pattern  in  question,  and  the  variable  functional 
I  conditions  of  its  development  in  the  Old  or  the  New  World. 

Wage-labour  forms  for  farm-work  among  Hausa  and  Jamaicans  in  rural 
areas  are  strikingly  similar.  Hausa  kodago  patterns  are  either  job  or  day  work. 
In  Jamaica  also,  day  work  and  job,  piece  or  task  work,  are  the  two  major 
niodes  of  arranging  wage  labour  on  farms.  This  type  of  resemblance  suggests 
Community  of  origin.  In  my  view  the  suggestion  is  both  erroneous  and  un- 
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necessary.  It  is  erroneous  since  such  patterns  have  developed  in  either  area 
after  the  African  migration  to  the  Caribbean  had  ceased;  in  fact,  after  slavery 
had  been  abolished.  It  is  unnecessary  since  there  is  a  simpler  more  general 
explanation  of  both  developments.  This  explanation  also  is  functional  in 
character.  It  consists  in  the  fact  that  cultivators  engaged  in  subsistence  pro¬ 
duction  and  dependent  also  on  exchange  activity  for  the  cash  income 
necessary  for  certain  unavoidable  outlays  will  have  to  sell  their  labour  to  the 
extent  that  their  demands  for  cash  cannot  be  met  in  any  other  way,  as,  for 
example,  by  trade  or  craft  production.  But  since  these  wage-workers  are 
primarily  committed  to  subsistence  cultivation,  they  will  not  normally  be  able 
to  engage  in  long-term  labour  contracts  during  the  farming  season,  when 
their  labour  will  be  most  in  demand  locally,  nor  will  they  normally  be  free 
to  migrate  at  that  period  in  search  of  continuous  work.  The  appropriate 
labour  contract  for  such  people  is  therefore  one  which  allows  them  to  attend 
to  their  farms  as  the  cultivation  schedule  requires.  This  can  be  provided 
either  by  short-term  day  engagements,  or  by  the  type  of  job,  piece,  or  task¬ 
work  pattern  which  allows  the  labourer  to  dispose  of  his  labour  time  as  he 

sees  fit 

I  have  devoted  some  time  to  these  instances  taken  from  the  field  of  labour 
organization  because  the  functional  values  of  different  types  of  work  organiz¬ 
ation  in  different  condition  are  easily  appreciated,  and  because  it  is  in  this  re- 
Sjiect  that  the  historical  record  of  West  Indian  slavery  is  probably  most  helpful 
to  US.  I  have  been  concerned  with  showing  that  despite  formal  parallelism  be- 
tw'een  specific  or  general  African  arrangements  and  certain  West  Indian  prac¬ 
tices,  African  cultural  persistence  cannot  be  predicated  for  these  forms  simply 
because  of  the  massive  historical  discontinuities  which  slavery  produced.  Yet 
these  discontinuities  do  not  prevent  Herskovits  from  treating  all  forms  of  co- 
fjperative  farm  work  among  maler  such  as  gayap  in  Trinidad,  combite  in 
Haiti,  troca  dia  in  Brazil,  or  “lend-day”  in  Jamaica,  equally  as  instances  of 
African  persistence  (20,  pp.  62,  290-91),  despite  their  highly  dissimilar  con¬ 
stitution  (22).  While  gayap  and  combite  are  ad  hoc  groups  of  several  indivi¬ 
duals,  sometimes  a  score  or  more,  troca  dia  and  “lend-day”  are  reciprocal  and 
recurrent  arrangements  between  two  individuals.  These  categories  of  co- 
f.'peraticn  thus  exhaust  the  probable  forms  of  farm-labour  co-operation.  In 
other  words,  in  terms  of  this  approach  any  case  of  co-operation  in  farm  work, 
whether  between  two  or  more  persons  and  whether  recurrent  or  merely 
occasional,  is  ascribable  to  African  tradition.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  even 
if  we  ignored  the  historical  data  on  this  matter,  such  attributions  weaken  the 
study  cf  African  cultural  persistence  by  swelling  the  claims  for  such  persis¬ 
tence  tlu’ough  the  inclusion  of  dubious  items.  It  is  my  contention  that  func¬ 
tional  imperatives  may  produce  parallel  forms  in  similar  conditions  without 
the  persistence  of  African  traditions  being  necessary.  I  think  that  if  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  all  free  co-work  in  farming  as  African  persistence  is  admitted, 
tliere  should  be  no  objection  to  regarding  all  forms  of  mating  practice  as 
equally  African. 
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A  sufiBcient  number  of  examples  have  now  been  given  to  illustrate  the 
principal  methodological  prerequisites  for  fruitful  study  of  African  cultiural 
persistence  in  the  Caribbean  and  other  areas  of  the  New  World.  I  shall 
attempt  to  state  these  conditions  simply. 

1)  Where  specific  tribal  prototypes  cannot  be  established,  the  items  of 
African  attribution  must  be  demonstrable  features  of  all  the  principal  African 
cultures  contributing  to  the  area  in  which  they  are  reported. 

2)  They  must  also  be  features  of  a  type,  the  persistence  of  wliich  in  Africa 
as  well  as  the  New  World  would  appear  to  be  more  probable  than  their 
change  or  disappearance  during  the  period  since  migration  has  ceased. 

3)  The  distribution  of  these  features  among  the  American  Negro  popula¬ 

tion  must  be  general,  measurable,  and  linked  to  known  conditions. 

4)  There  must  not  be  any  historical  evidence  suggesting  discontinuous 
transmission  of  these  attributed  traits  among  the  New  World  Negroes  or 
their  recent  introduction  from  Africa. 

5)  Traits  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  African  cultural  forms 

must  be  formally  peculiar  and  distinct  from  the  customs  or  institutions 
characteristic  of  all  other  cultural  groups  within  the  society  of  their  location. 

6)  Identities  or  similarities  of  form  must  be  shown  between  the  traits  of 
imputed  African  provenience  and  the  African  models  from  which  derivation 
is  traced. 

7)  Even  where  formal  identities  and  historical  continuities  can  be  demon¬ 
strated,  traits  which  reflect  necessary  functional  adjustments  to  New  World 
conditions  must  be  distinguished  as  a  group  from  others  for  which  functional 
values  have  not  been  established.  This  distinction  is  of  course  essential  where 
historical  discontinuities  in  the  transmission  of  African  patterns  are  known 
or  suspected. 

This  battery  of  conditions,  which  should  be  satisfied  before  indeterminate 
attribution  is  admissible,  is  simply  designed  to  preserve  tlie  specificity  cf  our 
subject  matter,  to  allow  easy  verification,  and  to  permit  the  progress  vely 
precise  understanding  of  the  processes  of  acculturation  and  assimilation  at 
work.  Where  specific  tribal  derivation  is  evident,  the  enquiry  slufts  promptly 
to  structural-functional  analysis  of  the  traits  and  contexts  concerned;  and,  on 
the  basis  of  hypotheses  developed  therein,  attempts  to  assess  the  weight  of 
all  factors  at  work  in  the  acculturative  process  by  historical  and  compiurative 
studies  of  the  custom  in  question  in  the  various  New  World  milieux.  It  seems 
(juite  probable  that  detailed  attention  to  specific  and  obvious  African  traits 
along  these  lines  will  lead  gradually  to  the  development  of  suificient 
knowledge  about  the  acculturative  processes  involved  in  their  persistence, 
change,  or  loss,  and  will  reduce  the  di£Bculties  which  at  present  face  enquiries 
about  traits  of  indeterminate  form  and  origin.  We  must,  in  other  words,  build 
from  the  clearly  known  to  the  less  clearly  known,  from  the  concrete  and 
particular  to  the  general. 
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DISCUSSION- 

By 

George  E.  Simpson  and  Peter  B.  Hammond 

Dr.  Smidi  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  .  .  the  study  of  acculturation  or 
cultural  cliangc  cannot  be  complete  without  parallel  study  of  social  change: 
tliat  tlse  study  of  acculturation  involves  assimilation;  that  cnculturation  is  an 
at^pect  of  s<x.-ialization,  or  vice  versa.”  He  then  says  that  "the  study  (A  African 
licritagi'  in  purely  cultural  terms  is  not  adequately  conceived,  and  cannot  b} 
itK'H  re-s  eal  tf»e  processes  and  conditions  of  acculturation.”  And  he  continues, 
•Our  iiiddXcdiicM  to  the  vvrk  y|  M.  J.  end  F.  S.  H«t»kovit»  u  apparent  in  thii  diKtuiim 
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.  if  acculturation  is  the  aim  of  such  study,  rather  than  the  simple 
identification  of  elements  as  African  or  other,  we  must  study  the  relevant 
social  and  cultural  conditions  equally  and  simultaneously.”  Few,  if  any,  in¬ 
vestigators  in  the  Afro-American  field  have  studied  the  African  heritage  in 
purely  cultural  terms,  but  we  are  not  convinced  that  it  is  necessary  for  every 
investigator  to  devote  equal  attention  to  social  and  cultural  conditions.  It 
may  be  advantageous  to  have  a  variety  of  empirical  studies  carried  out  with 
the  use  of  different  conceptual  schemes. 

Dr.  Smith  speaks  of  “ambiguities”,  including  the  ambiguity  in  the  concept 
of  an  African  inheritance  itself,  against  which  we  must  guard  our  enquiries. 
He  states  that  the  concept  of  African  inheritance  “presupposes  a  uniformity 
and  uniqueness  of  African  cultures  which  ethnography  does  not  support.” 
Then  he  cites  spirit-possession,  “commonly  taken  to  be  an  element  of  African 
culture  persisting  among  the  New  World  Negroes  who  practise  it”.  “But”,  he 
continues,  “there  are  numerous  tribes  of  West  Africa  among  whom  spirit- 
possession  is  not  to  be  found  .  .  .  [and]  there  are  many  other  peoples,  includ¬ 
ing  whites,  among  whom  this  practice  has  been  reported”.  The  fact  that  a 
number  of  West  African  tribes  do  not  practice  spirit-possession  is  of  limited 
importance.  It  is  important  to  know  the  specific  provenience  of  the  first 
Africans  introduced  into  a  New  World  community.  The  first  arrivals  and  their 
traditions  tended  to  structure  the  situation.  Other  Africans,  arriving  later, 
adjusted  their  slightly  different  behaviout  to  the  already  existing  situation. 
This  sort  of  adjustment  occurred  and  still  ocemrs  both  in  West  Africa  and  in 
the  New  World.  For  example,  Mohammedanized  Africans  exercised  a  re¬ 
latively  weak  influence  upon  the  cultural  configuration  of  New  World  Negro 
communities.  Historical  documents  indicate  that  Mohammedan  slaves  arrived 
in  tlie  New  World  considerably  later  tlian  other  Africans.  While  it  is  probable 
that  they  exerted  some  influence  on  the  slave  communities  into  wliich  they 
were  introduced,  it  is  imjx)rtant  to  point  out  that  the  West  Africans  who  had 
arrived  earlier  had  already  developed,  out  of  their  basically  common  cultural 
heritage,  an  adjustment  to  the  New  World  situation.  The  newly  arrived 
Negroes  had  to  adapt  themselves  to  these  ways  of  acting  and  thinking,  iuid 
in  doing  so  they  tended  to  lose  those  aspects  of  tlieir  cultural  heritage  which 
were  not  generally  shared  with  tlieir  fellow  West  Africans. 

Hammond’s  field  work  in  French  West  Africa*  provides  examples  of  the 
sort  of  generalized  cidtural  similarity  which  is  under  discussion  here.  In 
studying  the  Islamic  conversion  of  the  Mossi,  an  analysis  which  failed  to 
desc'end  beneath  the  superficial  level  of  form  would  have  missed  the  pro- 

tile  unMiiitunce  of  a  grunt  from  the  Ford  FQundatiuit  during  the  years  1934-^6,  an 
e^bteeu-inunth  Held  study  of  tlie  cultural  processes  which  have  characterised  the  adjustment 
I  K  Furoix-an  economic  organisation  was  nndertakeii  by  Peter  Hammond.  \  cha|>> 

twLi  Jfaiumoiid,  "Economic  Change  and  Mossi  Aceulturallon",  will  a|>|H<ar  in  a  forthcoming 
Wk  edited  by  William  R.  Buseoiii  and  M.  J.  Ilerskovlt.s,  tentittively  entitled  B.ickgrouiu’s  .  f 
A  look  concerned  with  a  more  detailed  ectxisition  oi  the  .sam.<  m.a 
•go;  Thg  AJfiutmetH  of  an  African  Peoji/e  to  Europeoii  Economic  Urg..nu«i4n.n  i»  ... 
pteparstion. 
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found  and  vastly  more  significant  level  upon  which  the  Mossi’s  psychological 
lesponse  to  religion  rests.  The  basic  premises  of  their  theology  have  remained 
unaffected  by  an  Islamization  which  actually  amounts  to  little  more  than  the 
adoption  of  some  new  propitiatory  forms. 

Both  past  records  and  an  examination  of  the  contemporary  situation  in  the 
New  World  indicate  that  beneath  the  relatively  superficial  level  of  form 
there  is  a  more  significant,  non-conscious  level  of  psychological  function.  On 
this  level  there  is  an  impc  -tant  basic  similarity  bet^^'een  varieties  of  rehgious 
behaviour  both  throughout  West  Africa  and  in  the  various  New  World  Negro 
ct)mmunities. 

Returning  to  spirit-possession,  we  shall  point  out  several  differences  be¬ 
tween  Dr.  Smith’s  point  of  view  and  ours.  While  it  is  true  that  numerous  tribes 
in  Africa  lacked  spirit-possession,  such  possession  was  very  widespread  in 
West  Africa.  Rattray  (9)  and  others  report  spirit-possession  from  the  Gold 
Coast,  Herskovits  (6  II,  p.  199)  from  Dahomey,  Bascom  (1,  2)  and  others 
from  Nigeria.  The  question  is  whether  the  kind  of  spirit-possession  one  finds 
in  the  cults  of  Haiti,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Trinidad,  and  Jamaica  is  derived  from 
Africa  or  from  Europe,  or  from  both  continental  sources.  Perhaps  the  Jamaican 
situation  will  illuminate  this  problem.  There,  if  anywhere  among  *’he  Carib¬ 
bean  countries,  the  influence  of  the  European  types  of  spirit-possession  should 
be  evident.  But  we  have  to  discard  immediately  one  t)pe  of  European  pos¬ 
session,  the  private  trance  experience  of  European  mystics,  because  the 
commonest  and  most  important  kind  of  spirit-possession  in  Jamaican  revival¬ 
ism  occurs  publicly.  The  other  type  of  possession,  found  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  like  that  of  the  camp  meetings  in  the  United  States,  differs  in 
two  important  ways  from  spirit-possession  in  Jamaican  revivalism.  In  the  first 
place,  those  possessed  were  almost  always  possessed  by  the  “spirit”,  pre¬ 
sumably  the  Holy  Ghost;  only  a  few  were  possessed  by  the  Devil,  the  only 
ether  spirit  we  have  seen  mentioned  in  accounts  of  revivals  such  as  the  Scotch- 
Irish  revival  in  Ulster  in  1859  (3,  ch.  7).  In  Jamaica,  on  the  other  hand,  re¬ 
vivalists  arc  possessed  by  a  variety  of  Old  Testament  prophets,  new  Testa¬ 
ment  saints,  archangels,  Satan  and  his  assistants,  beings  from  the  de  Laurence 
publications,  and  the  dead. 

Tlic  sec-ond  difference  is  that  the  seizures  in  Kentucky  and  Ireland  (and 
these  were  not  always  spirit-possessions)  occurred  after  the  minister  had 
c-ondemned  the  wickedness  of  his  hearers  and  had  portrayed  Hell  in  vivid 
terms.  Listeners  felt  sinful  and  guilty,  they  were  afraid,  and  they  wept, 
shouted,  prayed,  fell  on  the  ground,  jerked,  shook  in  every  joint,  barked  like 
dogs,  and  burst  out  into  a  “holy  laugh”  (3,  pp.  78-81).  While  some  of  this 
motor  beliaviour  is  similar  to  that  seen  in  Jamaican  revivalism,  the  muscular 
nrovements,  particularly  of  the  neck,  shoulder,  and  back  muscles,  w’hidi 
appear  to  be  identical  in  Haiti,  Cuba,  Brazil,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  West 
Africa,  are  not  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth-century  revivalism  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Ireland.  Furthermore,  Jamaican  revivalist  leaders  do  not 
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Irighten  their  followers  into  a  state  of  possession.  It  is  a  mark  of  distinction 
to  be  possessed  by  a  spirit,  and  one  benefits  from  the  messages  received  dur¬ 
ing  this  religious  experience.  The  differences  between  the  Kentucky  and  the 
Scotch-Irish  type  of  possession  and  spirit-possession  in  Haitian  vodun,  Trini¬ 
dadian  shango,  Brazilian  candomble,  and  Cuban  santeria  are  even  more 
marked  because  in  the  latter  cases  devotees  are  possessed  by  old  African  gods. 

It  was  not  until  1860  that  missionaries  in  Jamaica  imported  the  revival 
idea  from  the  United  States  and  the  British  Isles.  As  the  movement  spread 
over  Jamaica,  there  were  prostrations,  oral  confessions,  trances  and  dreams, 
prophesying,  spirit-seizures,  wild  dancing,  flagellation,  and  mysterious  sexual 
doings  (4,  p.  171).  Such  behaviour  was  not  entirely  new  to  Jamaica.  In  the 
lS40’s,  even  in  the  orthodox  churches  “an  occasional  member  would 
be  seized  by  the  spirit  during  a  service”  (4,  p.  170),  and  in  those  years 
Myalmen  had  thousands  of  foUowers  in  St.  James,  Westmoreland,  and  Tre- 
lawny.  Giirdner  wrote:  “Fowls  were  sacrificed,  and  wild  songs  sung,  in  the 
chorus  of  which  the  multitude  joined.  Dancing  then  began,  becoming  more 
and  more  weird-like  in  character,  until  one  and  another  fell  e.xhausted  to  the 
ground,  when  their  incoherent  utterances  were  listened  to  as  divine  revela- 
lation  .  .  .”(5). 

The  evidence  on  spirit-possession  in  the  religious  cults  of  New  World 
Negroes  seems  to  indicate  mainly  a  West  African  provenience.  If  furtlier  re¬ 
search  shows  that  persons  of  African  descent  derived  any  substantial  part  of 
their  inspiration  for  spirit-possession,  or  of  the  motor  behavioiu:  which 
characterizes  such  possession,  from  European  sources,  diis  conclusion  will  be 
revised.  The  problem,  as  Ilerskovits  has  remarked,  “is  the  determination  of 
tlie  manner  in  which  elements  of  EuroiKnin,  African,  and  to  a  lesser  degree, 
American  Indian  cultures  [\\a\e]  exerted  mutual  influences  on  one  another 
and  .  .  .  /havej  merged  to  produce  their  present-day  ways  of  life  (8). 

We  agree  that  it  is  desirable  wherever  possible  to  have  tribal  ascriptions 
lor  elements  of  tire  African  heritage,  and  these  have  often  been  cited  in  New 
World  Negro  studies,  as,  for  example,  the  Dahomean  influences  in  Haiti,  the 
Yoniban  persistences  in  Cidia  and  Brazil,  and  the  Ashanti  elements  in  Jamaica. 
Where  specific  tribal  ascriptions  are  not  jjossible,  the  “base-line  of  African 
culture”  constructed  by  Herskovits  (7)  is  a  most  useful  device. 

It  is  true  that  socially  the  Caribbean  region  is  not  a  unit.  Each  country 
Clues  have  its  own  metropolitan  associations,  religious,  linguistic,  and  cultural 
alfiliations,  racial  distribution,  and  liistorical  difierences.  These  differentiae 
rule  out  tlie  possibifity  of  a  rigidly  unifotrin  pattern  of  African  heritage  in 
the  region.  But,  in  our  view,  they  do  not  rule  out  a  general  West  African 
cultural  base-line  as  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  Caribbean  peoples.  No  one 
maiataius  that  .Africanisms  are  apparent  in  every  phase  of  life  in  every  Carib¬ 
bean  country.  However,  it  seems  to  us,  an  equally  untenable  position  would 
be  one  which  held  tliat  because  of  the  differentiae  Dr.  Smitli  has  mentioned, 
aj  well  as  the  impossibility  of  giving  5pecific  tribal  ascriptions  in  eveiy  in¬ 
stance,  very  few  Africanisms  are  known  or  can  be  discovered. 
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What  the  peoples  of  many  Caribbean  countries  have  in  common  is  a  set 
of  similar  West  African  cultural  traditions  which  have  been  handed  down 
unwittingly,  both  orally  and  through  the  overt  behaviours  of  relatives  and 
other  members  of  the  community,  among  the  folk.  Wherever  possible,  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  African  background  of  these  populations  should  be  pointed  out 
Also,  the  Europead  cultines  and  the  social  structures  to  which  these  popula¬ 
tions  and  their  ancestors  have  been  exposed,  as  well  as  the  special  historical 
conditions  and  contexts,  should  be  spelled  out  as  fully  as  possible.  All  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Caribbean  have  been  affected  by  Western  European,  West 
African,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  Carib  cultural  influences.  It  is  the  degree 
of  intensity  and  the  specific  nature  of  the  influences  which  vimes:  French 
and  Dahomean  influence  having  been  strongest  in  Haiti,  Spanish  and  Yoruba 
irifluences,  in  a  somewhat  different  ratio,  having  characterized  the  situation 
in  Cuba,  etc.  In  considering  the  effect  of  West  African  culture  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  comparisons  will  be  most  useful  if  we  keep  the  West  African  cultural 
background,  not  as  a  rigid,  standardized  constant,  but  as  a  variable  construct 
wliich  helps  us  to  see  how  the  special  European  affiliations  and  historical 
circumstances  have,  in  each  case,  brought  about  the  synthesis  which  exists 
at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Smith  speaks  of  “the  relative  instability  of  cultural  traits”  and  “the 
diversity  of  African  cultures”.  We  are  concerned  here  with  West  Africa  only, 
not  an  “undifferentiated  ‘African’  culture”,  as  Dr.  Smith  states.  Furthermore, 
there  is  much  evidence  that  the  diversity  is  most  important  on  the  superficial 
level  of  form  and  that  beneath  the  level  of  form  culture  traits  manifest  not 
instability  but  remarkable  tenacity.  Examination  of  tlie  form  and  meaning 
of  institutions  throughout  West  Africa  indicates  much  more  similarity'  than 
diversity,  if  the  institutions  are  studied  and  compared  in  terms  of  their 
psychological  and  sociological  meaning.  That  West  African  languages  differ 
greatly  on  the  level  pf  vocabulary,  for  instance,  is  not  in  conflict  with  the 
tact  that  many  of  them  share  a  common  morphology.  Again,  differences  in 
religious  usage  which  occur  on  the  level  of  form,  ceremonial  organization, 
etc.,  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  essentially  similar  nature  of  religious  con¬ 
viction  throughout  the  whole  West  African  area. 

Dr.  Smith  states  that  “form  alone  provides  a  sufficiently  unambiguous 
referent  for  ascriptions”.  But  form  is  a  most  superficial  level  of  cultural  reality. 
Since  it  is  consciously  realized,  it  is  often  much  quicker  to  change  than  the 
profounder  philosophical  principles  and  psychological  attitudes  which  are 
frequently  more  persistent  and  tenacious  because  they  exist  beneath  the  level 
of  consciousness.  A  mode  of  dress  or  a  figure  of  speech,  for  example,  is  less 
jjersistent  than,  a  motor  habit  or  a  psychological  response.  We  suggest  that 
Dr.  Smith’s  criteria  imply  an  incorrect  understanding  of  acculturation  theor}’ 
and  the  way  culture  works.  Examination  of  the  value  system  or  the  social 
organization  of  a  Hopi  wearing  “Levis”  and  driving  a  Ford  truck  might  well 
reveal  that  he  had  remained  significantly  Indian  despite  his  conscious  adop- 
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tlon  of  certain  of  tl)e  forms  of  Eiiro-American  material  culture.  If  one  is  to 
demand  sucli  explicit  evidence  as  the  letention  of  cicatrization  or  tribal  dress 
in  order  to  accept  the  influence  of  West  African  culture  in  the  Caribbean, 
there  is  little  future  for  acculturation  studies  among  New  World  Negroes. 

A  further  obstacle  is  thought  to  be  “the  relative  lack  of  historical  records 
detailing  the  processes  of  transmission”.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  documentation  wliich  anthropologists  should  utilize.  Much  of  tliis 
documentation  exists  in  languages  other  than  English,  but  there  are  records 
of  slave  shipments,  accounts  of  travel  in  West  Africa  and  in  the  American 
colonies,  etc.,  which,  if  interpreted  with  “anthropological  sophistication”,  can 
be  extreme!)  \  aluable.  Other  sources,  such  as  Spanish  and  Portuguese  archives, 
are  of  great  potential  value  to  New  World  etlmographers.  Lamentation  con¬ 
cerning  the  limitation  of  Iristorical  resources  can  bet'ome  a  rationalization  for 
the  avoidance  of  diachronic  study. 

The  paradigm  of  degrees  of  change  ( unchanged  forms,  changed  forms,  and 
lost  forms)  cnjupled  with  ascriptions  (tribal  and  general  to  Africa)  proposed 
by  Dr.  Smith  is  interesting  but  not  entirely  new.  For  years  Herskovits  and  his 
associates  have  been  using  both  specific  tribal  and  general  attributions  and 
they  have  employed  the  concepts  of  retention,  reinterpretation,  and  syncret¬ 
ism.  In  a  paper  by  Simpson  on  the  acculturative  process  in  Jamaican  revival¬ 
ism  (10),  fiNe  categories  of  change  were  used:  full  or  nearly  full  African  re¬ 
tentions;  parallel  traditions;  syncretisms;  reinterpretations  of  African  elements; 
and  European-borrowed  traits  and  reinterpretations  of  European  elements. 

Dr.  Smith  states  that  the  classifications  of  Herskovits  and  his  associates 
simply  consist  in  distinctions  between  retentions,  or  survivals,  reinterpreta¬ 
tions,  syncretisms,  and  reintegration,  and  that  these  are  “processual”  categories 
which  result  in  confusion  when  applied  to  the  classification  of  forms.  We 
see  the  situation  somewhat  differently.  To  us  each  element  or  trait-complex 
should  be  examined  in  terms  of  form,  meaning,  function,  and  process.  Any 
analysis  which  ignores  any  one  of  these  aspects  is  bound  to  provide  an  in¬ 
adequate  understanding  of  acculturation.  Certainly  baptism  and  the  use  of 
water,  to  take  one  item  mentioned  by  Dr.  Smith,  have  been  described  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  forms  they  take  from  one  Caribbean  country  to  another. 
Also,  their  functions,  separately  or  as  pints  of  the  total  magico-religious  com¬ 
plex  of  vodun,  or  santeria,  or  shungo,  or  revivalism,  or  the  candomble,  ha\e 
lieen  set  forth.  But  we  also  need  to  be  concerned  with  the  meaning  of  water 
and  the  processes  through  which  water  has  come  to  be  incorporated  into 
religious  rituals  in  various  parts  of  the  New  World.  Incidentally,  neither 
Herskovits  nor  Simpson  treat  baptism  and  tlie  use  of  water  as  reinterpretations 
of  African  belief  and  practice,  but  rather  as  syncretisms  of  European  and 
African  belief  and  practice.  The  processes  through  which  (a)  syncretisms, 
(b)  reinterpretations  of  African  elements,  (c)  the  borrowing  of  European 
traits  and  reinterpretations  of  European  elements,  ( d )  African  retentions,  ( e ) 
the  persistence,  in.  relatively  unchanged  form  of  parallel  European  and  African 
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traditions,  and  (f )  purely  local  practices  have  come  about  should  be  delineated 
as  fully  as  possible. 

Considerable  use  is  made  of  economic  institutions  for  comparative  pur¬ 
poses  by  Dr.  Smith.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  economic  activity  was  an 
aspect  of  the  Negroes’  cultural  behaviour  which  was  most  purposefully 
changed  by  their  white  masters.  Considering  this,  it  is  striking  that  so  many 
institutions  were  retained.  In  this  connection.  Dr.  Smith’s  remarks  about  co- 
cperative  work  in  New  York  World  countries  call  for  some  comment.  The  co¬ 
operative  work-system  known  as  the  combite  in  Haiti,  with  its  practice  of 
gmng  a  feast  at  the  end  of  the  day  instead  of  pay,  is  related  to  the  dopkwe 
of  Dahomey.  Of  interest  also  is  a  non-relationship  grouping  in  Dahomey 
wliich  is  aldn  to  the  troca  dia  in  Brazil.  This  mutual-aid  society,  called  to, 
is  entered  into  by  compact  between  individuals.  According  to  Herskovits:  “A 
group  of  this  kind  is  organized  for  cooperative  work  and  one  of  its  aim<  ^ 
to  give  mutual  aid  in  cultivating  the  fields  of  the  members.  .  .  (6, 1,  p.  253). 
We  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Smith’s  contention  that  the  co-operative  factor  in 
Caribbean  agricultural  pursuits  cannot  be  related  to  African  culture  because 
the  work  groups  are  not  parallel  in  all  respects  to  the  African  model  of  the 
dopkwe.  The  concept  of  parallel  development  is  a  valid  and  useful  tool,  but 
it  does  not  refute  the  equally  valid  concepts  of  acculturation  theory. 

Finally,  we  turn  to  several  points  selected  from  Dr.  Smith’s  summary: 

a. )  Where  specific  tribal  prototypes  cannot  be  established,  the  items  of  Afncan 
attribution  must  be  demonstrable  features  of  all  the  principal  African  cultures  con- 
tiibuting  to  the  area  in  which  they  are  reported. 

On  the  contrary,  what  must  be  considered  is  the  provenience  of  the  first 
Negroes  to  be  brought  to  a  given  area.  This  point  is  just  as  true  in  the  study 
<  t  the  cultural  influences  of  the  various  metropolitan  powers  whose  popula¬ 
tions  contributed  to  the  New  World  amalgam.  In  order  to  understand  why 
English  culture  traits  are  so  numerous  in  the  United  States,  one  has  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  first  Europeans  in  the  North  American  colonies  were  English. 
So  is  it  important  to  know  that  the  Yoruba  preceded  the  Mandingos  in  Brazil 
and  that  they  were  always  numerically  more  important. 

b. )  The  distribution  of  these  features  among  the  American  Negro  populatioD 
must  be  general,  measurable,  and  linked  to  known  conditions. 

Dr.  Smitli  refutes  his  own  point  about  the  importance  of  considering  the 
specific  milieu  into  wliich  the  Africans  were  introduced,  of  consideration  of 
social  process,  function,  etc.  Because  a  West  African  cultural  trait  is  not  re¬ 
tained  to  the  same  extent  among  the  Negroes  of  Nova  Scotia  as  it  is  among 
the  Bush  Negroes  of  Dutch  Guiana  docs  not  invalidate  it  for  inclusion  among 
the  evidences  of  the  West  African  cultural  heritage  of  American  Negroes. 

c. )  Traits  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  African  cultural  forms  n*^ 
lie  formally  peculiar  and  distinct  from  the  customs  or  institutions  characteristic  a 
all  other  <wtural  groups  within  the  society  of  their  location. 

This  is  an  impossible  condition.  If  one  accepted  it,  one  could  show  African 
influences  on  New  World  cultures  only  by  revealing  African  cultural  train 
in  pure  form.  This  would  mean  that  African  cultural  traits  are  so  strong  that 
notliirig  can  modify  them.  Or,  if  one  failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  Afiican 
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culture,  it  would  mean  that  African  cultural  traits  are  so  weak  that  they  are 
very  easily  displaced.  Peoples  of  African  descent  in  the  New  World,  and 
African  cultural  traits,  have  not  been  hermetically  sealed  off  from  other 
peoples  and  cultures  —  not  even  in  Dutch  Guiana.  As  far  as  we  know,  this 
condition  is  not  insisted  upon  in  the  study  of  other  acculturative  situations, 
d.)  Identities  or  similarities  of  form  must  be  shown  between  the  traits  of  imputed 
African  provenience  and  the  African  models  from  which  derivation  is  traced. 

Demanding  identity  or  similarity  of  form  could  result  only  in  a  superficial 
type  of  analysis.  Form  is  the  first  thing  to  be  changed  in  the  acculturative 
situation.  To  illustrate  this  point  we  attempted  earlier  to  show  that  in  study¬ 
ing  spirit-possession  meaning  is  important,  and  that  some  superficial  resem¬ 
blances  in  form  are  not  enough  on  which  to  base  judgments. 

In  discussing  the  investigation  of  the  African  heritage  in  the  Caribbean, 
Dr.  Smith  does  not  seem  to  take  into  consideration  the  intertribal  accultura¬ 
tion  which  has  occurred  in  Africa.  Also,  he  appears  not  to  understand  what 
the  Afro-American  field  is,  nor  what  is  meant  by  reinterpretation.  Although 
written  records  on  the  pre-contact  cultures,  the  conditions  of  contact,  and 
present-day  cultures  are  available,  he  avoids  any  mention  of  the  ethno-his- 
torical  approach  and  touches  only  lightly  upon  actual  historical  materials. 
It  is  especially  interesting  that  he  does  not  mention  the  Bush  Negroes  of 
Dutch  Guiana.  Because  these  people  have  retained  so  much  of  African  cul¬ 
ture,  and  in  a  form  which  fulfils  even  his  requirements,  they  are  a  key  group 
in  tracing  Africanisms  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New  World. 

The  historical  materials  bearing  on  the  persistence  of  African  culture 
elements  in  the  Caribbean  are  uneven,  but  there  is  much  that  is  useful.  Both 


the  ethno-historical  and  the  functional  approaches  have  a  great  deal  to  offer. 
Let  us  use  them  and  any  other  methods  which  promise  to  throw  light  on  our 


problems. 
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Race  Relations  in  Caribbean  Society 


Eric  Williams 


Historically,  there  have  been  three  determinants  of  the  race-relations  pattern 
in  the  Caribbean  area.  The  first  of  these  has  been  economic.  The  distinction 
between  races  in  the  Caribbean  area  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  a  distinction 
between  those  who  owned  property,  principally  land,  and  those  who  did  not; 
between  those  who  lived  off  the  land  and  those  who  worked  on  it.  The  racial 
distinction  between  European  and  African  before  emancipation  or  between 
European  and  Asian  after  emancipation  was  fundamentally  an  economic  dis¬ 
tinction  behveen  the  slave-owner  and  the  slave  before  emancipation  and  be¬ 
tween  the  r  an  ter  and  indentured  immigrant  after  emancipation.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  in  ra*...  ir  colour  was  only  the  superficial  visible  symbol  of  a  distinction 
which  in  reality  was  based  on  the  ownership  of  property. 

This  general  truth,  which  many  writers  have  refused  to  recognize,  can  be 
illustrated  for  our  present  purpose  in  two  ways.  The  first  is  in  the  treatment 
of  the  slaves,  one  of  the  principal  forms  of  property  at  different  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  Caribbean.  For  example,  the  brutality  of  the  plantation 
system  in  Saint  Domingue  in  1789  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  relative 
benevolence  of  the  relations  between  master  and  slave  at  the  same  time  in 
Trinidad.  To  give  another  example,  the  slave  code  of  Cuba  in  1789  was  a 
vastly  different  thing,  so  far  as  its  practical  operation  was  concerned,  from 
the  slave  code  of  Cuba  in  1840. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  these  divergencies  as  a  difference 
between  the  Latin  tradition  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  between  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism.  This  is  far  too  simple.  The  explanation  is  rather  to  be  sought 
in  the  nature  of  property  in  these  different  countries  at  different  periods. 
Saint  Domingue  in  1789  and  Cuba  in  1840  represented  plantation  economies 
producing  for  the  world  market,  whereas  Cuba  and  Trinidad  in  1789  were 
for  the  most  part  subsistence  economies  which  could  tolerate  the  sort  of 
paternal  slavery  and  benevolent  despotism  that  one  finds  eulogized  in  the 
works  of  Hesiod  and  the  sophistry  of  Aristotle. 

Another  illustration  of  the  economic  reality  behind  the  superficial  racial 
differences  is  the  fact  that  while  for  the  most  part  the  slave  revolts  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Caribbean  were  explosions  of  black  men  against  their  white 
oppressors,  many  of  these  revolts  hinged  around  the  taking  over  of  the  planta¬ 
tions  by  the  slaves  and  their  division  irto  small  farms.  Peasant  proprietorship 
was  fundamentally  an  economic  revolution  comparable  to  the  breakup  of 
the  feudal  regime  in  the  France  of  1789.  In  the  case  of  the  Maroons  in 
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Jamaica  and  the  Bush  Negroes  in  Surinam,  who  kept  up  a  permanent  revolu¬ 
tion  against  the  slave  society,  the  demand  went  even  further  than  a  mere 
substitution  of  the  peasantry  for  the  plantocracy  and  resulted  in  the  setting 
up  of  an  imperium  (black)  in  imperio  (white),  anticipating  the  larger  inde¬ 
pendence  movement  which  ultimately  produced  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

The  second  determinant  of  the  race-relations  pattern  was  political,  follow¬ 
ing  inevitably  from  the  economic  factor.  The  State  existed  in  Caribbean 
society  to  maintain  the  property  relationship.  The  State  became  the  organ 

of  the  plantocracy  and  the  enemy  of  the  people,  a  tradition  which  has  not 
completely  disappeared  from  the  Caribbean  scene  even  in  these  days  of 
developing  self-government.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Code  Noir,  alleged  symbol 
cf  metropolitan  trusteeship  in  the  age  of  slavery,  merely  attempted  to 
rationalize  and  to  legalize  the  essential  aspect  of  slavery  —  private  jurisdiction 
of  man  over  man,  including  the  power  of  life  and  deadi.  As  another  example, 

I  cite  the  Barbados  law  rejecting  the  democratic  practice  of  trial  by  jury  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  inapplicable  to  brutish  slaves.  The  French  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  ancien  regime  led  the  way  in  the  attempt  to  exclude  people  of 
colour  from  the  professions,  such  as  law,  and  from  certain  skilled  occupations, 
such  as  the  trade  of  jeweller.  By  these  means  it  tried  to  correct  the  growing 
disproportion  between  the  races.  A  Commission  of  Enquiry  in  Antigua  openly 
attributed  a  slave  revolt  in  1736  to  the  tendency  to  permit  slaves  to  enter 
occupations  from  which  they  should  have  been  excluded.  The  philosophy 
behind  this  policy  was  very  clearly  stated  in  French  law  —  that  nothing  would 
ever  make  the  slave  the  equal  of  his  master.  When  after  emancipation  this 
equality  threatened  to  develop  in  Jamaica,  where  the  emancipated  slaves 
began  not  only  to  qualify  for  the  franchise  but  to  take  their  seats  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly,  the  British  government  in  1865,  under  pressure  from  the 
planters,  formally  suspended  the  Constitution  and  instituted  direct  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  Crown. 

The  third  determinant  in  the  race-relations  pattern  in  the  historical  sense 
was  the  theory  of  race  then  prevalent.  The  objectivity  of  the  scientific 
approach  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  his  discussion  of  the  race  question,  “Why 
are  Negroes  black?”,  stands  out  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  prejudice  and 
emotion  which  characterized  the  treatment  of  the  question  throughout  the 
slave  period.  An  early  example  of  this  was  the  denunciation  of  the  aboriginal 
Indians  by  a  Catholic  friar,  Tomas  Ortiz,  in  1512.  This  was  the  first  step  in 
the  harnessing  of  religion  to  the  cause  of  economics  and  politics.  Bryan 
Edwards  and  Edward  Long,  two  planter  historians  of  Jamaica,  saw  Negroes 
as  inferior  in  local  music  and  poetry,  respectively,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
convinced  that  they  could  never  understand  a  proposition  of  Euclid. 

Here  and  there  someone  recanted  or,  like  Bartolom6  de  las  Casas,  refused 
to  sacrifice  the  principles  of  his  religion  to  the  expediency  of  the  plantation 
economy.  But  these  were  occasional  flashes  in  the  pan  until  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century  when  the  dissenting  religious  sects  in  England  openly  espoused 
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the  cause  of  the  slaves.  For  the  rest,  official  policy  emphasized  racial  distinc¬ 
tions  and  officials  acted  upon  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Governor  Fenelon  of 
Martinique,  who  was  convinced  that  the  Negroes  should  be  treated  like 
beasts;  or  Bonaparte’s  brother-in-law,  Leclerc,  whose  attempt  to  recaoture 
Saint  Domingue  from  the  slaves  who  revolted  was  openly  based  on  the  policy 
of  terror;  or  Governor  Eyre,  who  in  the  Jamaica  rebellion  of  1865  acted  on  the 
view  that  a  rebellion  among  tlie  Negro  peasantry  in  Jamaica  could  not  possibly 
be  regarded  on  tlie  same  footing  as  a  revolt  among  the  English  peasantry  in 
England.  | 

These  are  the  three  determinants  historically  of  the  race-relations  pattern  I 
in  the  Caribbean  —  the  division  of  property,  the  use  of  the  State  power  to  | 
maintain  this  division,  and  the  prevailing  theory  of  race.  ^ 

Within  the  past  century  and  a  half,  this  pattern  of  race  relations  has  not 
been  able  to  survive  the  fundamental  changes  taking  place  in  the  world.  The 
first  of  these  has  been  the  bankruptcy  of  the  slave-plantation  economy  and 
hence  its  lesser  importance  to  capitalist  society  in  Europe  and  America.  Side 
by  side  with  this  has  gone,  ever  since  the  breakdown  of  feudalism  in  France 
in  1789,  agricultural  developments  based  not  on  the  plantation  but  on  the 
small  farm  or  on  co-operative  methods.  These  developments  are  associated  ^ 
with  new  crops  or  new  enterprises  breaking  away  from  the  historical  domina¬ 
tion  of  sugar  in  the  Caribbean.  The  positive  demands  for  the  deyelopment  f 
of  the  peasantry  in  the  Caribbean,  which  have  been  endorsed  by  repeated  | 
Commissions  of  Enquiry  in  the  area,  cannot  be  divorced  from  agricultural  f 
diversification  in  such  small  countries  of  the  world  as  Denmark,  Switzerland,  ; 
New  Zealand,  and  Japan,  It  is  no  longer  true  to  say  of  the  Caribbean  area 
that  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  Caribbean  economy  should  be  based  on  the  I 
plantation  unit  in  which,  as  a  recent  historian  of  sugar  eulogizes,  Nordic  | 
capital  directs  coloured  labour.  In  our  generation,  every  step  that  has  been  || 
taken  by  the  International  Labour  Organisation  to  bring  contract  labour  T 
under  the  control  of  the  law,  and  to  raise  the  dignity  of  the  plantation  | 
worker  necessarily  has  its  effect  on  the  race-relations  pattern  bequeathed  to  | 
us  by  the  Caribbean  slave  economy.  I 

Just  as  the  climate  of  the  modem  world  is  hostile  to  the  traditional  economic  s 

basis  of  Caribbean  society  with  its  racial  overtone.s,  so  the  growth  of  demo-  t 

cracy  has  necessarily  destroyed,  at  least  in  the  moral  sense,  the  racial  founda¬ 
tions  on  which  Caribbean  society  has  been  built.  The  French  Revolution  was  t 

an  open  attack  on  the  aristocracy  of  the  skin  and  heralded  that  sympathy  ^ 

between  metropolitan  proletariat  and  colonial  labourer,  a  sympathy  whidi  ji 

saw  its  finest  hour  in  tile  life  of  Victor  Schoelcher  and  which  the  Communists 
today  are  at  pains  to  exploit.  This  has  not  l>een  limited  to  metropolitan  coun-  j 

tries.  It  expresses  itself  on  the  Caribbean  soil  in  the  fraternization  between  j 

white  and  Negro  workers  and  in  the  revolts  against  Spanish  imperialism  m  j 

Cuba  and  in  Puerto  Rico  —  which  led  to  the  alliance  of  white  planters  de-  i 
manding  political  independence  and  Negro  slaves  demanding  social  einauci-  | 
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nation,  and  which  resulted  in  the  liberation  of  Cuba  by  the  joint  efiForts  of  the 
white  statesman  Marti  and  the  Negro  soldier  Maceo. 

'  This  more  democratic  approach  to  the  Caribbean  race-relations  pattern  was 
anticipated  by  Bonaparte,  who  in  exile  acknowledged  his  error  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Toussaint  L’Overture.  It  was  manifested  in  the  intellectual  conflict 
in  England  over  the  Jamaica  rebellion  of  1865,  in  which  John  Stuart  Mill, 
the  exponent  of  British  democracy  at  its  best,  found  himself  ranged  in  the 
opposite  camp  to  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  neo-fascist  clamouring  for  suppression 
of  the  Jamaican  movement  for  self-government.  The  old  political  attitude 
to  colonies  populated  mainly  by  men  of  colour  could  not  withstand  the  de¬ 
mocratic  vistas  of  Walt  Whitman  expressed  in  his  “Salut  au  Monde”.  And 
what  Negro  emancipation  in  the  Civil  War  failed  to  accomplish  in  the  United 
States  was  brought  to  public  attention  by  the  protest  of  the  Jamaican  Marcus 
Garvey,  which  led  up  to  Myrdal  s  presentation  of  the  American  dilenuna  in 
our  generation. 

The  changing  pattern  of  race  relations  in  the  Caribbean  is  nowhere  better 
indicated,  in  its  political  aspect  at  least,*  than  in  Puerto  Rico.  Whereas  two 
hundred  years  ago  racial  discrimination  was  legalized  in  Jamaica  and  in 
Martinique,  today  racial  discrimination  is  banned  by  law  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  discussing  the  question  with  Munoz 
Marin,  before  he  became  Governor  of  the  island.  When  I  asked  him  what  in 
his  opinion  was  the  solution,  he  offered  the  simplest  and  most  meaningful  of 
prescriptions:  “More  democracy”. 

Of  considerable  assistance  to  the  Caribbean  in  this  attempt  to  achieve  more 
democracy,  and  thereby  help  to  alter  its  racial  pattern,  is  the  repudiation 
by  the  modem  world  of  the  old  theory  of  race.  No  credence  is  attached  to¬ 
day  to  Gobineau’s  inequality  of  races,  which  is  associated  with  the  intolerance 
of  fascism,  the  vapourings  of  Nietzche,  and  the  indecency  of  South  Africa. 
Froude  would  have  no  respectability  today.  If  he  were  alive,  I  would  chal¬ 
lenge  him  to  repeat  the  statement,  made  in  1884,  that  representative  govern¬ 
ment  was  not  for  Negroes  and  that  Trinidad  and  Jamaica  could  not  govern 
themselves  as  well  as  New  Zealand.  Macaulay  would  be  stoned  to  death 
if  he  repeated  today  his  infamous  dictum  that  a  single  shelf  of  a  good 
European  library  was  worth  more  than  the  entire  native  literatvure  of 
India;  the  writings  of  Gandhi,  Nehru,  and  Tagore  cannot  be  axcluded  today 
from  the  shelves  of  any  good  library  anywhere  in  the  world.  Tennyson  would 
be  laughed  at  for  his  “better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Catliay”  — 
especially  after  Europe’s  two  world  wars  in  half  the  period  mentioned  by 
Tennyson.  Lord  Acton’s  division  of  tlie  races  of  inunkind  into  tlie  active,  like 
the  Teutons,  and  the  passive,  like  the  Hindus,  today  stands  on  its  head  with 
Germany  divided  and  Nehru  one  of  the  leading  worUl  statesmen. 

Acton’s  passive  races  are  today  among  the  principal  makers  of  history  and 
dm  principal  authors  of  advancement.  The  Bandung  Conference  marked  the 
bej^n^g  of  a  new  and  decisive  chapter  in  human  history.  The  independence 
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of  Ghana  will  destroy  the  great  lie  of  African  history  —  that  Africa  has  no 
history  before  or  without  Europe.  And  so  with  the  Caribbean,  where  the 
long  history  of  international  conflict  for  the  possession  of  the  area,  unleashed 
by  the  Papal  Donation  of  1492,  has  ended  up  in  our  time  with  a  new  olaimflnt 
to  the  inheritance  of  Columbus  —  the  people  of  the  Caribbean  themselves. 
The  object  of  history  for  four  and  a  half  centu;ies,  the  Caribbean  people  are 
now  and  will  be  hereafter  the  subject  of  history;  having  had  history  made 
r  nd  written  for  them,  they  are  today  making  and  writing,  and  will  increasiagly 
make  and  write  their  own  history. 

Look  around  the  Caribbean  area  today.  That  Caribbean  culture  first 
heralded  by  the  Cuban  literary  and  philosophical  movement  a  century  ago 
is  now  in  full  bloom.  Poetry,  the  novel,  the  drama,  painting,  music,  sculpture 
•  -  the  poetry  of  Pales  Matos  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Aim6  C^saire  of  Martinique 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  a  noted  French  critic,  handles  the  French  language 
better  than  any  white  Frenchman,  the  slavery  novel  of  Zobel  and  the  imagina¬ 
tive  novel  of  Clement  Richer  in  Martinique,  the  social  novels  of  Jacques 
Romain  in  Haiti,  the  late  Roger  Mais  of  Jamaica,  George  Lamming  of  Barba¬ 
dos,  Edgar  Mittelholzer  of  British  Cuiann  with  his  emphasis  on  the  historical 
novel,  Samuel  Selvon  of  Trinidad  with  his  concern  with  race  relations;  Ae 
painting  of  the  Haitian  “primitives”,  those  work  has  astonished  the  Western 
w'orld;  the  sculpture  of  Ramos  Blanco  of  Cuba  and  Edna  Manley  of  Jamaica; 
the  revival  of  interest  in  Caribbean  dances  which  Geoffrey  Holder  is  now 
popularizing  in  the  U.S.A.;  the  steel  band  of  Trinidad;  the  sociological  work 
of  Fernando  Ortiz,  the  economic  dissertations  of  Arthur  Lewis,  the  historical 
research  of  West  Indians  in  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  and  Puerto  Rico  —  all  Aese 
are  so  many  signs  of  a  cultural  revolution  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  indigenous  Caribbean  culture. 

^  Against  this  background  there  are  the  day-to-day  changes  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  racial  scene.  You  will  see  it  any  night  in  one  of  Trinidad’s  restaurants  - 
a  quite  astonishing  inter-racialism  among  the  cosmopolitan  population  whidi 
would  scandahze  the  generation  that  thirty  years  ago  permitted  an  English¬ 
man  to  lose  his  job  because  he  married  a  Chinese  girl,  the  same  girl  who  to¬ 
day  would  be  found  working  in  any  bank.  The  “black  European,”  at  whom 
we  sneered  a  few  years  ago  —  or  as  the  French  West  Indians  put  it,  '“peau 
noir,  masque  blanc"  —  is  steadily  disappearing,  except  in  the  French  West 
Indies  where  the  absurd  policy  of  the  elite  still  holds  sway  ( though  to  a 
limited  extent)  among  the  West  Indian  population,  and  in  St.  Thomas  where 
the  former  Danish  policy  of  divide  and  rule  still  influences  a  population 
whose  economy  is  almost  entirely  geared  to  that  most  unstable  of  revenue 
o.imers,  the  tourist  trade.  Intermarriage  has  proceeded  in  the  Caribbean 
today  to  a  point  which  earlier  generations  would  have  considered  incon¬ 
ceivable.  Cecilia  Vilaverde  today  would  not  be,  as  she  was  a  century  ago  in 
Cuba,  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  novel  on  the  tribulations  of  a  quadroon,  nor 
would  any  poet  of  mixed  ancestry  suffer  the  tortures  of  Placido,  for  Cuba 
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prides  itself  today  on  being  a  mestizo  society.  The  Caribbean  can  boast  of 
dozens  of  Negro  lawyers  and  thousands  of  white  sugar  workers,  reversing 
Ae  pattern  of  Caribbean  society  of  two  centuries  ago.  The  rich  Negro  in 
Puerto  Rico,  the  wealthy  Indian  in  Trinidad,  the  opulent  Chinese  in  Cuba, 
nib  shoulders  with  the  poor  whites  in  Grenada,  the  Red  Legs  of  Barbados, 
the  jibaros  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Chachas  of  St.  Thomas. 

It  is  in  this  framework  that  the  Peoples  National  Movement  of  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the  leader,  was  born.  Its  pro¬ 
gramme,  from  the  outset,  was  deliberately  inter-racial.  It  is  no  doubt  for  this 
reason  that  it  has  been  so  distorted  by  some  correspondents  in  the  U.S.A., 
Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  in  the  Caribbean.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  quite  naturally  placed  first  emphasis  on  eliminating  the  tension 
which  threatened  to  develop  between  Negroes  and  East  Indians  on  the  sugar 
plantations  and  in  ordinary  everyday  life.  Its  aim  was  to  cultivate  the  spirit 
developed  around  the  conference  table  in  Bandung  on  the  sugar  plantation 
of  Trinidad.  But  it  has  not  been  limited  to  this,  and  it  has  sought  to  bring 
all  racial  groups  into  its  nationalist  fold,  under  its  four-colour  banner  of  black, 
brown,  yellow,  and  white,  symbolic  of  the  major  colour  gradations  in  the 
country. 

The  success  of  the  People’s  National  Movement  has  been  very  great.  In 
eight  months  it  captured  thirteen  out  of  twenty-four  seats  in  the  Legislature 
and  is  today  the  government  of  the  island,  with  two  Indians  and  one  Euro¬ 
pean  among  its  eight  Ministers  and  one  Chinese  among  its  four  Parliamentary 
Under-secretaries.  It  proceeded  thereafter  to  win  all  twelve  seats  that  were 
being  contested  in  municipal  elections,  thereby  gaining  control  of  two 
boroughs  —  one  of  its  mayors  is  also  an  East  Indian.  Facing  an  opposition 
in  the  Legislature  of  eleven  members,  seven  of  whom  are  Indian,  the  People’s 
National  Movement  has  publicly  declared  its  intention  to  make  the  question 
of  the  impending  West  Indian  federation  a  national  rather  than  a  party  issue, 
and  has  invited  the  leader  of  the  largest  of  the  several  opposition  groups, 
itself  Indian,  to  form  part  of  the  country’s  three-man  delegation  at  federation 
conferences  to  ensure  representation  of  the  largest  minority  group  in  the 
country.  Never  in  the  history  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  has  racial  tension  been 
of  so  little  consequence  as  under  the  government  of  the  People’s  National 
Movement.  Africans,  Indians,  Chinese,  Portuguese,  Europeans,  Syrians  —  the 
Movement  includes  members  of  all  racial  groups  and  all  religious  affiliations 
in  one  of  the  most  democratic  political  parties  ever  established  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean.  The  emphasis  of  the  Movement  has  been  principally  on  political  educa¬ 
tion,  the  education  of  the  voters,  at  large  mass  meetings  whose  cosmopolitan 
and  inter-racial  audiences  are  a  lesson  to  the  world  at  large. 

What  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this?  One  writer,  speaking  for 
®any  of  his  persuasion,  sees  the  solution  of  the  so-called  race  problem  in  the 
Negro  achieving  moral  status  in  the  eyes  of  the  white  world.  I  see  it  rather 
^erently  from  my  own  intellectual  experience,  which  is  now  being  fortified 
*7  roy  experience  in  practical  politics.  I  see  it  rather  in  the  Negro  achieving 
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economic  and  political  status  in  the  eyes  of  the  white  world  —  as  he  is  in  the 
C.I.O.  in  the  U.S.A.,  as  he  is  in  the  government  of  the  Caribbean.  The  problem 
for  the  future  is  no  longer  the  transfer  of  jmwer  to  local  hands  HutVaAer 
tlie  use  local  hands  make  of  that  power.  Haiti’s  permanent  re\  olution  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  greatest  disservice  tliat  has  been  done  to  the  cause  of 
Caribbean  self-government  and  the  improvement  of  race  relations  is  that  in  its 
earliest  years  the  self-government  movement  was  associated  in  many  places 
\\ith  d(*clamation,  agitation,  and  demagogy.  This  was  much  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion,  as  I  saw  ith  my  own  eyes,  of  many  Europeans  and  .Vmi'ricans,  who 
were  quite  content  to  give  up  the  shadow  while  they  retained  the  substance 
of  power  through  the  influence  they  were  able  to  exercise  on  governments 
of  limited  attainments.  That  tendency  has  in  recent  months  suffered  stagger¬ 
ing  defeats  in  Jamaica  and  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  as  it  did  in  Puerto  Rico  I 
before  them.  I 

The  Caribbean  is  on  the  road  toward  responsible  self-go\  ernment  with  a  f 
career  open  to  talent,  with  talent  seeking  to  render  [xilitical  service  to  its  I 
community,  on  the  basis  of  inter-racial  co-operation  and  opixisition  to  all 
forms  of  discrimination  in  the  communit)’.  The  last  apology  or  excuse  for  i 
colonization  will  hax  e  been  removed  wiien  Caribbean  democracy  can  prove  f 
that  minority  rights  are  cjuite  safe  in  its  hands  and  that  the  inqx-rialist  polics  ^ 
of  divide  and  rule,  of  holding  the  balance  between  conflicting  interest,  was  f 
the  root  cause  of  racial  tension  which  only  a  nationalist  movement  transcend-  ! 
ing  raco  can  contain  and  ultimately  eliminate.  It  is  to  that  cause  tluit  we  in  i 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  of  the  political  persuasion  to  whicli  I  lx?long,  have  | 
dedicated  ourselves.  If  we  succeed,  as  indec*d  we  shall,  it  will  be  our  “Salut  tj 
au  Monde”,  our  democratic  vistas  for  tortured  and  frustrated  humanitj'.  [j 


DISCUSSION 


Frank  Tannenbaum 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  Dr 
Williams’  excellent  and  challenging  paper.  The  programme  rrutlined  and  the 
human  motives  that  inspin*  it  are  consonant  with  the  democratic  movement 
of  our  time.  Everv’one  who  Iwlicves  that  all  men  arc  <*qual  in  the  sight  of 
God  will  wish  him  success,  for  his  battle  is  also  ours  in  the  United  States 
No  one  reared  in  thr;  Amrriean  tradition  with  its  belief  in  equality  before  Af 
law  and  cfjual  opportunity  for  all  merr  regardless  of  race,  colour,  or  religion 
would  but  jrraise  and  sup|Xirt  the  pur)K)se  oiitliix'd  and  the  method  jxirsued 
Like  Dr,  Williams  and  Miitios  .Marin,  I  too  Ixdieve  in  more  democracy  *nd 
that  the  shortcomings  of  democracy  itself  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  demo- 
<ratic  method.  -  " 
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Dr.  Williams’  paper  covers  so  much  ground  and  raises  so  many  questions 
that  cannot  be  dealt  with  fully  in  this  paper.  My  differences  with  Dr.  Williams 
are  many  —  not  with  his  stated  political  objectives  and  pur|X)ses,  but  with 
his  under-lving  theory  of  history  and  with  his  implied  concepts  of  the  nature 
of  society  and  the  social  process.  There  is  an  implicit  indifference  to  tradition, 
aistom  and  mores,  and  a  sort  of  denial  of  the  place  of  customary  law  and 
the  role  of  religious  belief  in  the  way  men  deal  with  one  another  that  I  find 
difficult  to  adjust  to  the  things  I  know.  There  is  a  theory  of  human  nature 
imbedded  in  this  paper  and  other  things  that  Dr.  Williams  has  written  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  wrong.  There  are  dubious  assumptions  of  social  malleabilit\’, 
of  die  easy  bending  of  cultures,  and  of  human  fluidity  and  individual  separate¬ 
ness  -  as  if  man  stood  outside  the  local  society’,  the  group,  the  caste,  the 
order,  the  guild,  the  church,  the  family ,  or  as  if  these  were  of  little  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  individual  or  the  society'  in  which  they  occurred. 

Dr.  Williams  talks  the  language  of  the  French  Philosophes  and  of  the  En- 

IKghtenment.  a  language  widely  resjiected  and,  in  its  time,  of  enormous  im¬ 
pact  on  what  men  thought  right  policy  and  good  works.  But  to  me  this 
language  is  like  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  for  it  caricatures  the  nature  of  man  and 
falsifies  and  distorts  the  character  of  human  institutions.  Institutions,  that  is 
the  slow  accretions  of  customary  wavs  that  become  tradition  and  law,  com¬ 
munity  and  society,  whether  as  church  or  guild  or  even  family,  or  anything 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  individual’s  isolated  relation  to  the  State  seems 
to  this  view  to  be  iniquitous  and  a  conspiracy'. 

This  is  but  one  intellectual  quarrel  I  have  w'ith  Dr.  VV'illiams.  There  are 
others,  especially  a  seeming  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  economic  determin¬ 
ism  as  the  infallible  tool  of  social  investigations  and  interpretation.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  elaborate  on  the  thesis  except  to  say  that  no  unilateral  theory 
of  social  causation  is  acceptable  as  the  explanation  of  the  infinitely  complex 
and  contradictory  features  that  describe  man  in  his  dealings  w'ith  others 

i  and  with  nature.  But  if  such  a  theory  is  accepted  then  it  takes  on  the  sub¬ 

stance  of  a  faith  —  it  becomes  true.  And  one  must  always  remember  that  a 
theory  can  never  be  true.  A  theory  can  be  pretty,  interesting,  useful,  ingenious, 
useless,  delightful,  plausible,  and  many  other  things;  but  it  cannot  be  true. 
Because  if  true,  then  you  have  to  believe  it;  and  if  you  do  Indieve  it,  then 
it  ceases  to  be  a  tool  of  analysis.  Once  you  know  the  true  and  only  cause  of 
all  human  events,  then  you  know  in  advance  what  your  investigations  will 
prove,  will  have  to  prove.  You  know  your  answer  before  vou  begin  your  re¬ 
search.  And  I  may  add  that  you  can  always  find  evidence  for  anything  you 
,  believe,  at  least  evidence  enough  to  sustain  you  in  your  faith.  This  is  not 

h  meant  especially  as  criticism  of  Dr.  Williams  but  as  a  comment  on  an  attempt 

to  explain  all  that  has  happened  in  the  last  four  and  a  half  centuries  by  the 
simple  reference  to  a  unilateral  theory;  for  many  things  have  happenetl, 
%  perhaps  more  than  we  can  understand.  Human  destiny  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  present  and  the  little  things  men  do  have  consequences  they  can 
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neither  see  nor  control.  And  I  say  this  despite  the  penchant  for  a 
society  to  which  so  many  of  our  contemporaries  are  addicted. 

That  man  does  not  control  his  own  destiny  and  that  his  day-to-day  actions 
have  consequences  he  does  not  foresee  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  history 
of  the  Negro  in  the  Western  world.  I  shall  only  deal  with  four  of  the  most 
obvious  by-products  of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  in  the  Americas: 

1 )  The  Negro  now  has  physical  occupancy  —  possession  would  perhaps  bt 
a  more  accurate  word  —  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  If 
you  draw  a  half-circle  that  stretches  from  Washington  D.C.  to  Rio  de  Jandro 
so  as  to  include  the  West  Indies,  and  extend  the  line  some  distance  inbnd  - 
it  will  vary  here  and  there  —  you  will  have  described  the  Negro  habitat  in 
the  New  World;  an  empire  in  the  non-political  sense  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  which  has  accrued  to  the  peoples  come  out  cf  Africa.  And  the  density 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  this  empire  is  increasing  because  Negro  fertiBty  is 
relatively  high  in  comparison  to  the  whites.  The  only  place  where  this  biolo¬ 
gical  expansion  is  being  challenged  is  in  Trinidad  by  the  East  Indians.  Many 
changes  have  occurred  during  the  last  four  and  a  half  centuries  and  many 
more  are  bound  to  affect  economic,  political,  and  social  relations  in  the  next 
four  and  one-half  centuries.  But  one  thing  is  certain:  that  biologically  the 
Negroes  bax  c  and  will  hold  this  part  of  the  Western  world.  This  is  more 
important  than  the  slave  trade  and  its  cruelties,  than  slavery,  than  race  dis¬ 
crimination,  than  capitalism,  socialism,  communism,  democracy,  fascism,  cen¬ 
tralism,  federalism,  art,  music,  culture,  and  whatever.  All  these  other  things 
are  incidental,  temporary  passing  phenomena,  matters  of  fashion  to  be  blown 
away  by  the  wind;  and  tlie  wind  of  time  is  indifferent  to  human  affairs  and 
is  endless,  unceasing,  and  relentless.  Neither  law  nor  passion,  neither  policy 
nor  theory,  will  now  change  this  great  historical  event.  These  people  of  Africa 
have  found  a  new  habitat  and  it  is  theirs  for  all  time  to  come,  regardless  of 
what  men  say,  think,  or  do. 

2)  The  second  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  Negro  is  acquiring  property 
and  developing  into  a  land-holding  peasantry,  except  in  sugar-dominated 
plantation  areas.  Purely  technological  reasons  —  an  enormously  expensive 
refinery  requiring  sugar-cane  delivery  of  a  given  type  quality  and  amount 
at  specific  and  unrelenting  intervals  —  have  made  it  difficult  for  the  small 
landouTier  to  survive  in  the  plantation  areas.  Alternative  methods,  co-opera¬ 
tives  or  governmental  control  and  ownership,  have  so  far  been  experimental 
and  probably  sustainable  only  under  a  subsidy  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  ot 
the  people.  But  apart  from  this  one  instance,  the  movement  for  Negro  acqui¬ 
sition  of  land  is  universal  in  greater  or  lesser  degrees.  We  must  remember 
tliat  slavery  was  finally  abolished  less  than  a  century  ago  in  many  places  - 
1865  in  the  United  States,  1867  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  1888  in  Brazil.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  social  process  that  began  the  day  before  yesterday.  We 
must  also  remember  that  the  Negro  began  with  nothing  —  neither  money, 
nor  credit,  nor  tools,  nor  animals,  nor  die  memory  of  ownership.  And  yd 
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there  must  be  some  millions  of  Negro  peasant  proprietors  in  the  stretch  of 
territory  that  reaches  from  Washington  D.C.  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

There  is,  I  think,  one  rule  that  works  its  way  through  every  obstacle:  that 
the  land  in  the  end  belongs  to  those  who  till  it.  He  who  is  half  buried  in  the 
earth  because  he  works  it,  claims  it  as  his  own  in  the  end  because  it  is  part  of 
him.  The  owner  with  a  paper  title  is  a  temporary  claimant  who  weighs  little 
in  the  scale  and  is  blown  away  in  time.  The  stranger  to  the  soil,  I  mean 
physically  the  stranger,  only  has  a  temporary  usufruct.  It  will  ultimately 
pass  on  to  the  tiller  of  the  land  and  his  many  children.  Whether  a  peasant 
subsistence  economy  is  a  good  or  bad  thing  and  whether  it  can  survive  our 
present  technological  and  scientific  revolution  remains  to  be  seen.  What  has 
happened  in  Haiti  and  Jamaica  has  also  happened  in  Mexico  and  Bolivia 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  If  the  Negro  remains  on  the  land  it 
will  ultimately  be  his,  as  it  is  already  in  many  parts  of  this  hemisphere.  This 
too  is  something  that  cannot  be  stopped  permanently  by  fiat  or  doctrine, 
theory  or  belief.  The  landowner  who  purchased  a  slave  to  till  his  broad  acres 
signed  a  contract,  unknown  to  himself,  to  one  day  turn  the  land  over  to  his 
purchased  labourer.  That  was  the  real  though  unspecified  price  of  slavery  — 
the  surrender  of  the  role  of  master  and  the  transfer  of  the  land  to  the 
erstwhile  slave.  If  we  are  going  to  pass  judgment  on  the  meaning  of  slavery, 
this  is  part  of  the  judgment.  Neither  the  slave  nor  the  master  could  see  that 
outcome  for  they,  like  all  mortal  beings,  were  equally  blind  to  what  was 
taking  place.  An  immediate  advantage  for  the  master  and  an  immediate  pain 
and  indignity  for  the  slave  was  the  beginning  of  the  drama  and  not  the  end 
-  and  the  end  is  still  in  the  making. 

3)  One  of  the  unexpected  results  of  slavery  has  been  to  turn  the  Negro 
into  a  carrier  of  European  culture,  not  only  in  the  West  Indies  but  in  Brazil, 
Central  America,  and  the  United  States.  The  Negro  has  in  the  areas  he 
occupies  taken  over  his  former  master’s  language,  religion,  social  custom, 
food,  clothes,  and  habitation.  He  has  done  it  with  different  degrees  of  exacti¬ 
tude  and  depth.  But  in  most  instances,  his  cultural  orientation  is  European 
rather  than  African,  and  his  political  and  social  orientation  is  modelled  upon 
the  cultural  forms  of  his  former  masters,  whether  British,  French  or  Spanish. 
And  in  the  best  instances,  he  represents  that  culture  at  its  fullest.  Dr.  Williams 
speaks  of  Aim6  Claire,  whose  French  compares  with  the  best  of  French 
writers.  This  example  could  be  multiplied  many  times,  as  for  instance  in  tlie 
case  of  Machado  de  Assis  of  Brazil,  who  is  perhaps  the  greatest  writer  in 
Portuguese  of  his  generation.  This  has  its  counterparts  in  art,  music,  and 
architecture.  The  point  is  that  slavery  and  its  consequences  cannot  be  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  simple  terms  of  economic  determinism  or  a  tlieory  of  divide 
and  rule.  The  physical  contact  between  the  two  races,  whatever  their  formal 
or  legal  definition,  had  consequences  that  changed  both  the  Negroes  and  the 
whites. 

The  presence  of  slaves  produced  a  slave  society.  But  the  emphasis  ought 
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to  be  on  society  as  well  as  on  slavery;  perhaps  more  on  society  than  on 
slavery.  For  time  has  shown  that  it  was  the  societal  elements  that  have  proven 
permanent  while  the  slavery  has  proven  temporary.  Cultural  accommo^tjon 

is  slow  and  the  degree  of  absorption  variable,  but  we  have  in  this  hemisphere 

a  culture  unique  in  quality  and  temper  because  such  tradition,  skill,  attihide 
and  belief  the  African  peoples  brought  with  them  has  modified  and  enriched 
the  content  of  what  is  now  American  culture  —  whether  it  is  within  a  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  English  colonial  institutional  system. 

4)  American  writers  dealing  with  slavery  have  often  assumed  that  they 

were  describing  a  static  institution.  The  slave  was  a  slave  and  the  master  a 

master,  and  the  written  law  —  and  the  emphasis  is  upon  written,  whether 
French,  or  Jamaican,  or  the  southern  states  in  the  United  States  —  was  not 
only  based  upon  this  assumption  but  attempted  to  formalize  and  perpetuate 
a  static  and  immovable  society.  But  the  facts  were  different.  Human  life  and 
human  institutions  are  anything  but  static  and  the  mixing  of  the  races  began 

al  the  beginning  of  slavery  and  have  continued  since  slavery  has  passed 
away.  If  there  is  any  rule  that  can  be  derived  from  experience,  it  is  that  con¬ 
quest  is  temporary.  The  same  is  true  of  slavery  and  of  immigration.  The 
owner  of  a  slave  woman  takes  her  as  a  paramour  and  her  children  now  be¬ 
come  his  children.  Social  integration  has  now  begun,  to  which  there  can  be 
no  end  until  the  question  itself  becomes  meaningless.  All  attempts  to  isolate 
the  races  from  each  other  have  failed.  Neither  law  nor  admonition,  neither 
.social  ostracism  nor  physical  penalty  will  prevent  the  family  of  a  slave  society 
from  flowing  over  into  the  slave  quarters  and  creating  a  relationship  that  has 
no  terminus.  It  can  only  end  in  the  disappearance  of  the  issue  itself. 

There  may  be  races  that  have  lived  for  thousands  of  years  in  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  one  another  without  losing  (heir  identity  physically,  without  being 
absorbed,  but  1  do  not  know  where  they  are.  Cultural  and  religious  separate¬ 
ness  is  probably  more  resilient.  But  the  physical  human  being  has  surrendered 
to  his  passions  and  yielded  to  temptations.  The  doctrine  of  tlie  purity  of  race 
is  pure  nonsense,  proclaimed  by  politicians  for  personal  ends  or  pronounced 
by  hypocrites  and  sinners  blind  to  their  own  or  their  relatives’  doings.  It  was 
written  in  tlie  indelible  ink  of  human  experience  that  the  slave  and  master 
were  to  become  one  and  the  same  person,  and  that  neither  racial  theory  nor 
the  law  of  the  land  should  prevent  it.  Only  those  who  do  not  like  the  facts 
of  life  or  cannot  accept  them  can  believe  that  two  races  in  intimate  contact 
will  remain  apart  forever,  separate  as  two  billiard  balls.  But  physical  com¬ 
panionship  goes  hand  in  hand,  in  time,  with  social,  legal,  cultural,  and  politi¬ 
cal  identity. 

These  four  inevitable  by-products  of  slavery,  and  there  are  many  more, 
are  the  fruit  of  so  many  differing  currents,  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  practices 
and  are  so  intimately  related  to  the  natme  of  man  and  the  physical  and  social 
universe  in  which  he  lives  that  they  are  not  to  be  explained  by  simple  theories 
of  economic  determinism  or  doctrines  of  malice  of  forethought  to  divide  and 
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nJe.  I  am  arguing  for  the  acceptance  of  the  plasticity  of  human  life  and  the 
malleability  of  human  institutions,  for  the  acceptance  of  friction,  diflBculty, 
and  conflict  as  natural,  whether  in  a  slave  society  or  out  of  it.  Man’s  passions 

and  prejudices  are  part  of  the  substance  of  life  itself  and  in  some  form  they 

are  inescapable.  Man  is  in  duty  bound  to  struggle  against  both  and  to 
alleviate  the  pain  and  sorrow  they  bring.  But  he  is  also  bound  to  recognize 
that  in  some  form  they  are  part  of  life  itself  and  he  who  would  escape  from 
conflict  absolutely  would  also  escape  from  life  itself.  Heaven  can  only  be 
aspired  for  in  the  next  world  —  after  death. 

These  reflections  suggested  by  Dr.  Williams’  interesting  paper  may  seem 

to  have  only  a  marginal  Ijearing  uix)n  his  central  theme,  but  to  me  they 
appear  essential  to  an  evaluation  of  the  philosophy  underlying  the  paper  it¬ 
self.  Dr.  Williams  sees  slavery  everywhere  standing  naked  and  unprotected 
in  relation  to  the  ownership  of  land.  But  is  it  quite  as  simple  as  that?  Is  it 
just  a  mere  accident  that  the  question  of  racial  integration  into  the  school 

system  has  never  disturbed  Brazilian  society,  has  in  fact  never  arisen?  I  think 
r<ot.  I  think  the  difference  lies  in  the  cultural  setting  and  tradition  which  the 
Negro  sla\e  encountered  when  he  first  appeared  on  the  scene  and  that  tradi¬ 
tion  defined  the  place,  jx>sition,  rights  and  immunities  of  the  slave  long  be¬ 
fore  those  slaves  from  Africa  were  imported,  into  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  I 
will  give  but  two  examples.  As  far  back  as  the.  thirteenth  century  the  great 
legal  codification  Las  Siete  Partidas  of  Alfonso  the  Wise  had  declared  that  a 
slave  who  became  a  priest  had  to  supply  his  former  master  with  another 
slave  and  if  he  became  a  bishop  he  had  to  supply  him  with  two  slaves.  The 
milieti  in  which  a  slave  can  become  a  bishop  is  very  different  from  one  in 
which  tlie  slave  is  defined  as  chattel  bv  law.  Chattel  are  beasts  and  can  have 
neither  rights  nor  immunities;  they  can  .own  nothing,  not  even  their  wives 
and  children.  Or  to  take  another  instance  in  Brazil,  we  have  it  on  record  that 
there  was  a  Negro  bishop  at  the  time  when  there  was  Negro  slavery,  that 
the  door  was  not  closed  to  the  slave,  that  he  could  become  free,  and  if  free 
he  could  become  a  priest  or  a  bishop  in  a  church  to  which  all  members  of  the 
communit)’  came  to  confess  their  sins  and  pray  for  forgiveness. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Brazil  was  an  occasion 
of  festivity,  that  the  public  showered  the  members  of  Congress  with  flowers 
for  voting  for  Negro  emancipation  and  then  danced  in  the  streets.  Nor  is  it 
an  accident  that  some  of  the  most  effective  propagandists  for  Negro  emanci- 
pfttion  were  former  slaves  or  the  children  of  slaves.  Latin  American  society 
was  open,  one  the  slave  could  enter  when  he  achieved  his  freedom  as  a  free 
man.  American  and  British  society  was  closed  and  freedom  was  diflficult  to 
achieve,  and  even  when  free,  the  former  slave  was  described  as  a  “freedman” 
and  denied  most  of  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  The  difference  expressed  itself  in 
the  ease  of  manumission.  And  a  slave  system  might  well  be  judged  by  this, 
test,  the  ease  with  which  a  slave  could  be  manumitted.  In  the  Latin  American 
world  manumission  was  relatively  easy,  was  favoured  in  fact  by  the  church 
and  encouraged  by  the  law,  A  slave  cxjuld  buy  his  freedom,  at  a  fixed  price 
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or  on  the  instalment  plan.  He  could  compel  his  master  to  sell  him  to  another, 
he  could  take  him  to  court  for  unjust  punishment,  he  had  access  to  a  pro¬ 
tector  appointed  by  the  law,  he  had  a  right  to  the  sacraments,  his  marriage 
was  solemnized  in  church,  he  had  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities.  He  was 
a  man  in  the  sight  of  the  law,  a  legal  person,  and  in  tlie  church  a  moral  one. 
In  the  sight  of  the  British  and  American  law  the  slave  was  not  a  legal  person 
and  the  church  gave  him  scant  consideration.  And  when  it  did  it  was  the 
dissident  churches  —  Quaker,  Methodist  and  Baptist.  But  these  in  the  British 
colonies  received  but  httle  favour  from  the  plantation  owners  or  from  the 
ofiBcial  church. 

The  story  is  too  comple.\  to  pursue  here  —  but  it  troubles  me  to  have  Dr. 
WilUams  imply  tliat  law  and  tradition,  custom  and  belief,  the  very  texture 
that  ties  the  life  of  man  into  a  society,  have  no  bearing  upon  human  policy 
while  economic  interest  alone  determines  human  behaviour.  Is  there  no  status 
tliat  men  defend  at  the  cost  of  their  economic  interest?  Would  it  not  be 
economically  better  for  the  United  States  Sout!i  to  accept  integration  in  the 
schools  and  on  the  buses?  The  point  of  course  is  that  in  Latin  America  the 
slave  had  legal  and  moral  standing.  He  was  known  as  a  human  being  by 
State  and  Church.  In  the  British  West  Indies  and  in  the  southern  states  of 
the  United  States,  he  was  a  chattel  until  the  day  of  emancipation.  And  it  was 
di£Bcult  if  not  impossible  to  redefine  over  night  what  was  chattel  yesterday 
into  a  full-blown  citizen  today.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  economic  deler- 
m.inism  and  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  way  mortals  get  tied  up  in  their  own 
feelings  and  prejudices  —  and  a  prejudice  is  of  the  hardest  substance,  harder 
to  grind  down  than  a  diamond. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  Dr.  Williams’  paper  that  I  would  like  to 
conunent  on  and,  I  might  add,  to  disagree  with.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  even  a  plantation  system,  such  as  the  English  manor,  if  it  has  customary 
law,  if  it  has  a  manorial  court  wherein  all  those  on  the  manor  are  required 
to  pay  suit,  that  is  to  attend,  and  where  the  court  can  declare  the  custom  of 
the  manor,  that  even  a  plantation,  such  as  the  EngUsh  manor  was,  can  be  a 
civiUzed  and  a  humane  institution.  For  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  manorial  court  could  decree  the  custom  of  the  manor  and  it  was  binding 
upon  both  the  lord  and  the  tenants.  Even  the  villeins  were  protected  by  the 
manorial  court  and  their  property  could  be  taken  only  in  punishment  upon 
a  decision  of  the  court  arrived  in  open  session,  as  in  all  other  cases.  Law, 
tradition,  and  custom  make  a  difference  even  upon  a  plantation  —  if  there 
are  institutionalized  means  for  expressing  these  differences. 

My  differences  with  Dr.  Williams  remind  me  of  an  anecdote  which  I  am 
told  is  true.  Some  years  back.  Professor  John  Dewey  of  Columbia  University 
and  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  the  leader  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  were  both 
members  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  After  a  heated  session, 
Dr.  Adler  was  over-heard  saying  to  Professor  Dewey,  “I  agree  with  every* 
tiring  you  are  trying  to  do  but  I  disagree  with  all  the  reasons  you  give  for 
wanting  to  do  them.” 


The  Family  in  the  Caribbean 

By 

Raymond  T.  Smith 

This  paper  does  not  attempt  to  cover  every  aspect  of  family  organization 
nor  to  review  the  literature  on  the  family  in  the  Caribbean.  Instead  it  will 
discuss  the  problem  of  relating  variations  in  the  form  of  family  structure  to 
other  factors  in  the  social  system,  using  the  author’s  own  field  material  for 
purposes  of  illustration. 

It  is  convenient  to  begin  by  examining  the  structure  and  activities  of  house¬ 
hold  groups.  These  are  easily  isolated  for  study  and  most  writers  are  agreed 
that  Ae  main  functioning  family  unit  in  the  Caribbean  is  a  household  group. 
It  will  be  defined  as  a  group  of  people  occupying  a  single  dwelling  and  shar¬ 
ing  a  common  food  supply.  The  term  “family”  can  be  used  to  denote  many 
different  types  of  group,  depending  upon  its  definition  and  qualifications, 
and  it  is  also  used  to  refer  to  an  institution,  i.e.,  a  standardized  mode  of  co¬ 
activity  (6,  p.  108).  In  discussing  the  household  group  as  a  family  unit,  this 
distinction  between  tlie  mode  of  co-activity  and  the  group  which  activates  it 
will  be  made.  Although  kinship  ties  extend  beyond  the  household  group,  no 
organized  enduring  group  structures  based  upon  kinship  and  comparable  to 
a  corporate  lineage  are  reported  for  the  larger  territories,  though  M.  G.  Smith 
speaks  of  patrilineages  in  Carriacou  (9),  and  of  course  the  Bush  Negroes  of 
Surinam  are  another  special  case  (4). 

As  a  preliminary  step  in  analysis  it  is  useful  to  distinguish  the  following 
elements  of  household  group  activity.  The  comments  refer  to  the  situation 
in  Negro  villages  in  British  Guiana  but  the  elements  themselves  can  be 
generally  applied. 

1)  Child  Care:  This  is  an  almost  universal  activity  of  household  groups  and 
is  normally  under  the  control  of  a  woman  in  the  status  of  “mother”,  who  is 
not  necessarily  the  biological  mother  of  all  the  children  in  the  group.  Males 
do  not  participate  directly  in  this  activity,  but  the  existence  of  the  role  of 
“father”  is  imix)rtant  to  the  socialization  process  and  male  contributions  to 
tlie  household  economy  are  essential  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

2)  Sexual  services:  Within  the  household  these  are  provided  only  between 
spouses  in  non-incestuous  unions®,  but  tliey  may  be  provided  across  the 
boundaries  of  household  group;'  bet\\’een  persons  who  will  be  referred  to  as 
“lovers”. 

•Becaus«  of  the  existence  of  different  kinds  of  marital  status,  the  terms  "spouse”  and 
conjugal  union”  are  used  without  differentiation  between  legal  and  non-legal  unions.  The 
terms  do  imply  co-residence. 
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3)  Domestic  services:  These  are  provided  by  adult*  females  for  all  members 
of  the  household  group,  and  consist  mainly  of  cooking  and  washing  clothes. 
They  are  rarely  provided  across  the  boundaries  of  household  groups. 

4)  Economic  support:  Economic  support  is  provided  by  adult  males  and 
channelled  to  the  woman  in  the  status  of  wife-mother  or  mother.  It  consists 
mainly  of  cash  with  which  to  buy  essentials  such  as  certain  kinds  of  food 
clodiing,  and  other  consumer  goods  but  it  also  includes  farm  produce.  It 
may  also  be  pro\dded  by  males  outside  the  household  group  in  return  for 
sexual  services  or  as  a  patemiU'  obligation.  In  a  few  cases  economic  support 
may  be  wholly  provided  by  female  members  of  the  hotisehold  through  their 
trading,  farming,  or  wage-earning  activities.  But  this  is  rare. 

These  are  the  four  main  elements  relevant  to  a  discussion  of  the  \illage 
data  but  tsvo  more  may  be  added  since  we  shall  need  them  later  on  for  com¬ 
parative  purposes. 

5)  Managerial  functions:  This  only  applies  in  cases  where  a  farm  or  business 
provides  the  basis  of  the  household  economy  and  where  co-ordination  of 
activities  in  the  ownership  and  operation  of  the  enterprise  invests  one  person 
with  some  measure  of  control  over  the  other  members  of  the  group. 

6)  Status-defining  functions:  This  occurs  where  the  definition  of  the  status 
of  the  household  group  in  the  societ)'  at  large  depends  upon  the  activities 
of  one  or  more  of  its  members  and  not  primarily  upon  the  ascribed  clwac- 
teristics  of  the  whole  group.  Status-defining  functions  w’ill  normally  refer  to 
the  activities  of  males  in  the  external  occupational  system,  but  this  element 
will  not  be  considered  present  if  that  activity  does  not  confer  a  higlier^or 
lower  status  than  if  it  were  absent. 

In  these  Guianese  Negro  villages,  household  groups,  with  few  exceptions, 
come  into  being  when  a  man  and  a  woman  enter  a  conjugal  union  and  set  up 
house  together.  The  relationships  betxxeen  the  members  of  a  newly  con¬ 
stituted  household  group  may  have  been  in  existence  for  some  time  and  the 
couple  may  have  several  children  as  a  result  of  their  previous  ties  as  lovers. 
Tlie  woman  may  have  been  providing  the  man  with  sexual  services  in  return 
for  a  measure  of  ec'onomic  support,  but  until  they  live  together  there  is  no 
explicit  rec-ognition  of  the  man’s  exclusive  rights  to  her  sexual  services.  -Also 
she  is  unlikely  to  have  provided  him  with  domestic  services  while  they  were 
living  in  separate  households. 

Young  women  tend  to  remain  in  their  parents’  households  during  the  period 
of  maximum  instability  in  their  sexual  relationships,  and  they  may  have 
several  children  by  different  men  before  they  acquire  a  more  permanent 
lover.  Once  they  go  off  to  live  with  a  man  in  a  separate  house,  the  relation- 
sliip  is  usually  rnuch  more  stabK*  regardless  of  whether  they  are  legally 
married  or  not.  'Tlie  majority  of  unions  endure  at  least  until  the  woman 
finishes  her  period  of  child-bearing. 

'  The  position  may  be  rather  different  in  an  urban  or  semi-urban  area  where 
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women  live  with  a  series  of  common-law  husbands,  perhaps  sending  any 
offspring  to  be  cared  for  by  their  mothers.  In  such  areas  tliere  are  usually 
more  employment  opportunities  for  women,  particularly  as  domestic  servants. 
A  companionate  type  of  union  may  develop  with  an  absence  of  cliild-rearing 
functions  or  a  very  inadequate  type  of  child  care  leading  to  delinquency 
and  so  on.  But  even  in  urban  areas  this  is  not  likely  to  be  tlie  predominant 
type  of  household  (1). 

Once  the  household  group  is  established,  its  size  gradually  increases  by 
the  birth  of  children,  and  their  care  takes  up  a  good  deal  of  the  time  and 
energy  of  the  mother. 

All  household  groups  in  these  Guianese  communities  are  kinship  groups, 
and  a  detailed  examination  of  the  categories  of  kin  which  are  included  shows 
that  there  are  definite  regularities  in  their  composition.  In  households  with 
male  heads,  the  largest  single  category  of  kin  is  children  of  the  head  and  his 
spouse,  followed  by  daughter’s  cliildren.  A  small  proportion  of  other  kin  is 
found,  but  these  are  mainly  children  of  a  deceased  sister  of  the  head  or  his 
spouse.  Households  with  female  heads  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the 
head’s  daughter’s  children  and  a  larger  proportion  of  her  siblings’  children 
than  is  found  in  households  with  male  heads.  These  diflferences  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  household  groups  arc  related  to  the  fact  that  households  with 
female  heads  grow  out  of  the  male-head  type,  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
ot  persons  related  to  the  “mother”  (whether  she  is  in  the  status  of  spouse 
cr  of  head )  reflects  her  increasing  authority  within  the  group  as  she  grows 
older.  The  proportion  of  kin  more  distantly  related  to  the  head  than  sibhng’s 
grandchild  never  exceeded  1.5  per  cent  in  any  of  tlie  communities  studied 
(W,  Ch.  IV). 

During  this  early  stage  in  the  life  of  the  household  group  the  woman  is 
quite  dependent  upon  her  spouse  for  economic  support,  for  he  is  the  sole 
provider  for  herself  and  her  small  children.  She  becomes  less  t'ompletely 
dependent  iqjon  him  as  her  eldest  children  begin  to  leave  school  and  to  enter 
the  labour  market,  thereby  acquiring  the  means  to  make  some  contribution 
to  the  economic  support  of  the  groiqi.  Sons  rarely  work  with  or  for  their 
fathers,  but  they  always  give  supiwrt  to  their  mothers,  who  perform  domestic 
services  for  them.  Although  young  men  rarely  set  up  a  household  of  their 
own  before  they  reach  the  age  of  txventy-five,  they  do  begin  to  have  affairs 
with  young  women  and  to  divert  part  of  their  earnings  to  the  support  of 
children  they  may  have  fathered.  They  do  not  normally  bring  a  spouse  to 
live  in  their  parents’  household,  nor  can  they  expect  at  an  early  age  much 
assistance  in  setting  up  a  household  of  their  own.  Gradually  they  acciunulate 
enough  capital  to  provide  for  a  house  of  their  own  and  they  may  then  enter 
into  a  conjugal  union. 

Girls  of  the  household  group  help  their  mother  with  domestic  tasks  and 
child-rearing.  They  too  may  go  out  to  work  if  there  are  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  locally.  Almost  certainly  they  will  begin  to  ha\e  affairs  with  young 
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men,  and  it  is  likely  that  they  will  have  their  first  child  while  living  with  their 
parents.  The  girl  who  has  children  while  living  in  her  mother’s  home  will 
rehnquish  many  of  the  functions  of  child  care  to  her.  However,  some  girls 
contract  a  legal  marriage  before  having  a  child  and  others  marry  when  they 
are  pregnant. 

From  now  on  men  in  the  status  of  husband-father  begin  to  drop  out  of 
the  group,  usually  because  they  die,  but  also  because  they  may  just  leave 
the  group  to  go  and  live  alone,  or  to  enter  another  union.  Whether  they  leave 
oi  not,  the  focus  of  authority  and  control  gradually  shifts  to  the  wife-mother, 
.so  that,  irrespective  of  whether  there  is  a  husband-father  present,  the  house¬ 
hold  group  at  this  stage  can  be  referred  to  as  “matrifocal.”  The  fact  that 
women  generally  live  longer  than  men  means  that  there  is  a  large  number  of 
widows,  and  these  women  just  automatically  become  household  heads.  Sons 
and  daughters  begin  to  leave  as  they  develop  sufficiently  stable  relationships 
with  a  lover  to  set  up  a  household  of  their  own,  but  daughters  will  usually 
leave  some  of  their  children  to  be  cared  for  by  their  mother.  Some  women 
spend  the  whole  of  their  child-bearing  period  in  their  mother’s  home,  having 
no  more  than  casual  affairs  with  a  series  of  men  from  whom  they  receive 
some  economic  support. 

'There  are  really  three  phases  in  the  development  cycle  of  the  household. 
In  the  first  phase,  young  men  and  women  are  forming  relationships  with  a 
series  of  lovers  and  becoming  parents  without  living  with  a  spouse.  This  is 
really  a  latent  phase  for  it  is  only  when  they  enter  phase  two  and  begin  to 
live  together  that  the  life  of  a  new  household  group  can  be  seen  to  begin. 
The  second  phase  involves  the  isolation  of  a  nuclear  family  unit  in  its  own 
house.  In  the  third  phase  the  household  has  become  matrifocal,  and  it  usually 
includes  the  members  of  a  three  generation  matri-line:  mother,  daughters 
and  maybe  sons,  and  daughters’  children.  At  this  stage  it  may  also  incorporate 
other  categories  of  kin,  more  particularly  the  mother’s  sisters  or  sisters’ 
children.  Clearly,  phase  one  and  phase  three  of  this  cycle  overlap  in  time. 
In  some  cases  tire  second  phase  may  be  by-passed  completely,  and  in  others 
it  may  be  extended  either  way  so  that  phases  one  and  three  disappear  com¬ 
pletely.  In  the  villages  under  discussion  all  three  phases  normally  exist  as  a 
part  of  the  system. 

A  striking  characteristic  of  the  system  is  the  close  relationships  between 
mother,  daughters,  and  daughters’  children,  relationships  which  are  rooted 
in  the  activity  of  child  care.  However,  there  is  no  discrete  type  of  household 
group  which  contains  only  the  members  of  this  primary  coalition.  If  families 
are  viewed  as  units  with  a  time  dimension,  then  it  can  be  seen  that  the  vast 
majority  of  women  spend  at  least  a  period  of  their  lives  in  some  sort  of 
conjugal  union.  Matrifocality,  a  feature  remarked  upon  by  every  writer  on 
the  New  World  Negro  family  and  by  many  writers  on  Latin  American  socie¬ 
ties,  is  a  matter  of  degree  rather  than  some  absolute  quality  of  the  system. 
So  far  as  this  writer  is  aware,  one  never  finds  a  whole  community  made  up 
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of  bousdiolds  in  which  there  is  no  husband-father. 

In  the  absence  of  any  enduring  group  structure  to  organize  the  economic 
support  of  women  and  children,  males  provide  this  support  in  their  roles  as 
husbands,  sons,  and  lovers.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  men,  in 
dieir  role  as  sons,  can  provide  support  for  the  household.  Once  the  mother 
dies,  the  system  breaks  down  and  men  do  not  give  economic  support  directly 
to  tiieir  sisters.  Outside  the  mother-son  relationship  economic  support  is 
closely  bound  up  with  the  provision  of  sexual  services,  and  the  brother-sister 
relationship  is  subject  to  a  strict  incest  taboo.  The  system  permits  a  woman 
with  children  to  select  a  male  in  the  status  of  husband,  common-law  husband, 
or  lover  from  a  wide  range  of  possible  individuals.  The  strength  of  the  ties 
between  mothers  and  child-bearing  daughters  is  directly  related  to  the  way 
in  which  men  perform  their  roles  in  the  family  system.  An  analysis  of  the 
time  sequence  of  household  group  development  shows  up  the  changing  posi¬ 
tion  of  mothers  and  children  in  relation  to  the  sources  of  economic  support 
and  the  varying  structural  arrangements  which  go  with  it. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Herskovits  have  pointed  out  that  on  the  New  World 
slave  plantations  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  those  fields  of  male  activity, 
such  as  the  clan  and  the  extended  family,  which  had  been  important  in 
Africa.  While  the  mother-child  cell  remained  relatively  intact,  the  male’s 
functions  as  production  manager,  ritual  leader,  and  jural  head  of  the  lineage 
disappeared  (5).  There  is  much  more  in  tnis  than  a  statement  of  historical 
fact,  and  it  is  profitable  to  follow  up  this  lead  and  to  examine  the  contem¬ 
porary  social  system  in  order  to  see  how  the  functions  of  males  in  the  society 
at  large  react  back  upon  their  status  in  the  family  structure. 

It  was  mentioned  earlier  that  managerial  functions  and  status-defining 
activities  are  absent  from  the  type  case  we  have  been  examining.  Farming 
is  certainly  a  part  of  the  economic  life  of  the  village,  but  it  does  not  mobilize 
household  or  kinship  groups  for  work  under  the  direction  of  one  person.  A 
minimum  of  labour  and  enterprise  is  expended  on  the  small  scattered  hold¬ 
ings  which  comprise  these  farms,  and  the  focus  of  attention  is  wage  labour 
in  large-scale  organizations  such  as  plantations,  government  works,  bauxite 
mines,  etc.  In  other  parts  of  the  Caribbean  an  entirely  different  situation 
exists.  In  Jamaica,  for  example,  there  are  areas  such  as  Miss  Edith  Clarke’s 
Orange  Grove  (2)  where  the  management  and  operation  of  medium-sized 
farms  introduces  a  new  element  of  co-activity  into  the  household  group  and 
results  in  a  greater  emphasis  upon  the  position  of  husband-father.  Jamaica 
is  typical  of  situations  where  complexities  arise  from  the  range  of  variations 
according  to  ecological  area,  and  these  variations  provide  one  useful  basis 
for  comparison. 

In  spite  of  variations,  the  general  type  of  family  structure  I  have  outlined 
for  Ae  Guianese  villages  seems  io  be  fairly  widespread  in  the  Caribbean, 
«nd  something  very  like  it  is  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  never 
ihe  norm  for  a  total  society  and  one  may  venture  the  suggestion  that  it  is 
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always  found  under  certain  conditions.  It  is  characteristically  cohfined  to 
low-status  sections  of  a  more  inclusive  society,  such  sections  being  dif¬ 
ferentiated  primarily  on  the  basis  of  ascriptive  criteria".  They  may  be  dif¬ 
ferentiated  on  the  basis  of  ethnic,  occupational,  or  cultural  factors.  Mem¬ 
bership  in  such  sections  is  almost  invariably  defined  by  birth,  though  It  is 
not  patrifihation  which  in  itself  determines  membership  in  the  group.  Apart 
from  the  broad  differentiation  between  children  and  adults  and  the  hierarchi¬ 
cal  differentiations  within  household  gioups,  there  is  no  significant  degree  of 
hierarchical  differentiation  witlrin  such  sections.  But  they  are  integrate  into 
the  larger  society  of  wliich  they  are  a  part  in  such  a  way  that  their  members 
all  fill  subordinate  roles  in  wider  systems  of  organization.  There  is,  at  best, 
very  hmited  ^wssibility  of  upward  social  mobility  The  importance  of  cash 
income  from  wage  labour  in  the  Guianese  case  has  already  been  stressed, 
and  this,  or  the  corollary  that  ownership  of  income-producing  property  is  a 
marginal  consideration,  seems  to  be  another  associated  feature.  It  is-unlikely 
that  this  system  will  develop  in  a  situation  w  here  tlie  ownership,  control, 
and  use  of  real  property  is  the  sole  basis  of  family  economy,  as  it  is  in  a  true 
peasant  society. 

However,  it  is  never  the  absence  of  productive  property  which  alone  de^ 
termines  the  form  of  family  structure.  This  is  easily  borne  out  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  West  Indian  middle  class.  (Tliis  term  is  used  loosely  because  we 
are  not  concerned  with  an  exact  description  of  the  status  system  here).  Within 
such  middle-class  sections  there  is  a  fairly  wide  range  of  internal  status  dif¬ 
ferentiation  and  the  definition  of  status  is  a  task  of  the  household  group. 
Ihere  are  several  factors  which  mihtate  against  the  development  of  an 
isolated  nuclear  family  whose  status  is  defined  by  tlie  occupation  of  the  hus¬ 
band-father,  as  in  the  urban  middle  class  in  the  United  States  (7).  There  is 
generally  less  mobility,  both  spatial  and  hierarchical,  and  ethnic  factors,  i 

which  are  the  basis  of  ascribed  status,  are  constantly  reasserting  themselves,  j 

Braithwaite  comments  upon  the  lack  of  authority  of  tlie  Trinidadian  middle-  | 
class  husband-fatlier,  but  he  gives  little  indication  of  the  variations  in  to  ' 
condition  either  over  time  or  within  the  middle  class  as  a  whole.  He  does 
state  unequivocally  that  “.  .  .  the  status  of  the  kinship  group  derives  from 
tlie  occupational  and  social  status  of  the  father”  (J,  p.  103).  Marriage  and  co¬ 
residence  are  necessary  preliminaries  to  child  bearing  and  one  does  not  find 
unmarried  daughters  with  their  children  living  in  the  parental  home.  Tfip 
lack  of  authority  of  tlie  husband-father  may  be  marked,  particularly  in  a 
situation  where  it  is  common  for  men  to  validate  their  occupational  status 
by  marr)ing  lighter  coloured  women,  and  where  they  may  have  to  keep 
incrementing  their  occupational  status  in  order  to  prevent  the  centre  of  status 
interest  from  swinging  back  onto  the  wife-mother.  So  long  as  the  man’s  in¬ 
come  provides  the  basis  for  the  style  of  life  that  is  important  in  maintaining 

■It  may  be  that  in  some  cases  Uie  status  sections  so  differentiated  are  very  small  and 
ginal  to  systems  of  differentiation  according  to  achievement  criteria.  An  example  would  n 

small  pockets  of  slum  dwellers  in  an  otherwise  open-class  type  of  society. 
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the  status  of  the  whole  group,  then  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  his  position 
in  the  family  is  unlikely  to  deteriorate. 

In  the  lower  class  where  neither  status  definition  nor  managerial  functions 
are  important  male  activities,  the  husband-father  role  is  extremely  circum¬ 
scribed.  It  does  not  disappear;  there  is  never  complete  promiscuity;  and  the 
incest  taboo  operates  with  full  force.  In  rigidly  stratified  societies  such  as  that 
of  British  Guiana,  where  social  roles  are  largely  allocated  according  to  the 
ascriptivc  criteria  of  ethnic  characteristics,  the  lower-class  male  has  nothing  to 
buttress  his  authority  as  husband-father  except  the  dependence  upon  his 
economic  support.  The  uncertaint)'  of  his  being  able  to  carry'  out  even  this 
function  adequately  because  of  general  economic  insecurity  undermines  his 
position  even  further. 

One  of  the  problems  in  discussing  family  structure  is  to  pin  down  the  large 
number  of  factors  influencing  it  and  to  separate  out  those  which  appear  to 
vaiy  significantly  from  one  society  to  j-.nother  or  from  one  group  to  another. 
In  the  first  half  of  this  paper  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  one  set  of 
apparent  variations  can  be  reduced  to  greater  order  by  taking  into  account 
the  changes  which  occur  over  time  and  by  discussing  family  structure  as  a 
cyclical  process.  Variations  over  time  are  thus  a  part  of  tlie  system,  and  what 
appear  to  be  different  ty'pes  of  family  viewed  simidtaneously  are  perhaps 
different  growth  stages  of  the  same  system. 

Another  point  made  was  that  there  is  a  significant  relationship  between 
the  form  of  family  structure  and  economic  and  status  factors.  Variations 
within  and  between  status  sections  and  between  different  ecological  areas 
are  best  seen  against  the  background  of  tbe  structural  differentiation  of  the 
total  society.  At  its  simplest  such  a  view  can  concentrate  attention  upon  the 
role  of  husband-father  or  upon  the  dual  role  of  males  in  the  family  and  in 
the  total  social  system. 

Although  this  paper  has  dealt  with  Negro  groups,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  method  of  analysis  cannot  be  applied  generally,  regardless  of  ethnic 
factors.  Cross-cultural  tvfjologies  may  be  constructed  when  it  is  decided 
what  the  theoretical  basis  of  their  establishment  shall  be.  It  is  suggested 
that  in  the  case  of  the  family  the  typology  must  rest  upon  some  prior  con¬ 
sideration  of  structure  and  function  rather  than  upon  a  simple  list  of  elements 
which  may  or  may  not  be  present  ( e.g.,  presence  or  absence  of  legal  marriage, 
particular  forms  of  child-training  techniques,  or  specific  bases  of  family 
economy). 

The  type  of  family  system  with  which  this  paper  has  been  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  bears  some  resemblance  to  those  reported  from  other  societies  cul¬ 
turally  and  ethnically  dissimilar.  A  short  report  on  certain  aspects  of  the 
tamily  in  a  section  of  East  London  deals  with  the  existence  of  what  Young 
refers  to  as  the  “matrilateral”  family  (12).  Dealing  with  a  random  sample 
of  ninety-six  working-class  families,  he  concludes  that  the  close  relationships 
between  “Mum”  and  her  daughters  and  daughters’  children  is  related  to  the 
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insecurity  which  working-class  women  have  to  face  in  a  situation  in  which  | 
males  may  easily  become  unemployed,  die,  or  just  desert  their  wives.  Supetfi-  I 
cially  at  least,  there  are  marked  resemblances  between  these  families  in  Lon-  | 

don’s  East  End  and  those  in  a  Scottish  mining  community  rejwrted  on  by 
Miss  Wilson  ('ll)®.  In  the  latter  community  there  appears  to  be  a  basic  cor¬ 
relation  Ijctween  the  nature  of  lower-status  family  relations  and  the  relative 
absence  of  v’crtical  social  mobility.  In  both  the  East  London  and  Scottish 
studies,  the  evidence  suggests  that  tlie  existence  of  a  three  generation  matri- 
line  with  an  emphasis  ujX)n  the  matrifocal  household  group  is  associated 
with  a  social  structure  in  which  males  neither  control  income-producing  pro¬ 
perty  nor  wholly  determine,  by  virtue  of  I’icir  occupational  or  jwlitical  role, 
the  status  jx)sition  of  their  families  of  prt  Teation. 

Similar  types  of  family  structure  are  also  found  in  some  Latin  .American 
countries  where  the  culture  is  predominantly  Iberian,  often  mixed  with 
aboriginal  Indian  elements.  The  Peruvian  village  of  Moche  is  an  outstanding 
case  which  has  l)een  discussed  elsewhere  (3)'*.  The  Paraguayan  town  of  Tobati 
described  by  E.  R.  and  H.  S.  Service  provides  an  interesting  comparative 
case,  especially  as  the  authors  submit  some  quantitative  data  on  household 
composition  which  show  quite  clearly  the  tendency  toward  matrifocal  families 
in  the  lowest  status  group  of  the  gente  (8). 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  definite  similarity  to  the  Caribbean  lower-class 
matrifocal  family  pa*^tern,  and  although  much  research  needs  to  be  done  to 
determine  the  degree  of  structural  similarity,  at  least  they  shift  our  attention 
from  a  purely  historical  treatment  of  Caribbean  Negro  family  patterns.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  present  position  of  the  Negro  group  and  the  Negro 
family  system  had  their  origin  in  the  extreme  type  of  society  created  by 
plantation  slavery.  Even  so,  it  may  be  less  profitable  to  regard  slavery  as  the 
cause  of  present-day  family  structure  than  to  examine  the  correspondence 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  contemporary  system.  In  this  way  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  widen  the  comparati\'e  framework  to  include  societies  with  a  different 
historical  background  but  similar  structural  features,  as  well  as  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  Negroes  participate  at  higher  status  levels  in  the  present  society 
and  live  in  varying  types  of  family  system. 

A  correct  use  of  the  comparative  method  requires  more  than  a  search  for 
identity  between  particular  structural  features  in  widely  differing  societies. 

We  must  also  explain  such  negative  cases  as  there  may  be,  or  comparison 
leads  nowhere.  In  this  rcsiiect  the  East  Indian  community  in  the  Caribbean 
forms  an  extremely  v’aluablc  test  case.  In  British  Guiana  the  economic 
position  of  Indians  is  in  many  ways  similar  to  that  of  Negroes,  but  their 
family  system  is  quite  different.  This  ir.  not  merely  a  matter  of  cultural '^r- 
sistencc.  A  number  of  group  structures  have  been  developed  in  \\’hich  males 
play  inqx)rtant  roles,  and  there  is  an  Indian  status  system  which  is  distinct 

aSt-t-  .{10,  pp.  247-31)  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  work. 

bDiscussed  in  (20,  pp.  240-45). 
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from  that  of  the  total  society.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Indians  do  not  participate 
in  the  ranking  system  of  the  total  society,  for  they  certainly  do,  but  they  have 
not  been  ranked  at  the  bottom  of  a  scale  of  colour'  values  as  Negroes  have, 
with  all  that  that  implies  so  far  as  social  mobility  is  concerned. 

It  is  apparent  therefore  that  in  speaking  of  the  family  in  the  Caribbean 
we  are  dealing  with  a  number  of  varying  types,  which  we  may  either  dis¬ 
tinguish  and  classify  in  terms  of  a  series  of  specific  characteristics,  or  which 
we  may  attempt  to  distinguish  in  terms  of  their  structural  characteristics 
and  functional  relation  to  other  elements  of  the  social  structure. 
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DISCUSSION 

Bt 

John  V.  Murra 

Dr.  Smith’s  paper  contributes  to  the  new  vision  of  the  Caribbean  family 
that  is  emerging  these  days  from  empirical  field  research,  unencumbered  by 
what  are  fundamentally  irrelevant  preoccupations  with  standards  of  European 
morality,  rates  of  illegitimacy,  or  the  seriatim  quality  of  Caribbean  monogamy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  among  the  many  contributions  made  in  Dr.  Smith’s 
paper,  and  at  greater  length  in  his  most  provocative  book  on  the  family  in 
rural  British  Guiana  (5),  there  is  a  conceptual  one  which  deserves  special 
notice:  he  focuses  our  attention  on  the  Caribbean  family,  not  in  its  legal 
definition  or  even  in  its  conjugal  or  child-bearing  functions  at  a  given  moment 
m  time,  as  have  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  but  in  its  operation  as  a  house- 
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hold  enduring  through  the  years  though  changing  in  structure,  functions 
and  composition  at  difiFerent  stages  in  its  development.  Dr.  Smith  thus  has 
been  able  to  give  us  one  of  the  most  satisfying  explanations  of  the  widely 
prevalent  rriatrifocal  family  in  the  Caribbean,  some  of  whose  temporary 
forms  or  segments  in  a  developmental  cycle  have,  in  the  past,  been  mistaken 
for  separate  norms  or  distinct  types. 

The  advantages  of  this  approach  have  been  independently  confirmed  by 
the  work  of  Dr.  William  Davenport  of  Yale  University,  who  in  a  study  of  two 
Jamaican  coastal  villages  found  that  unravelling  the  history  of  the  household 
was  the  most  revealing  way  of  looking  at  Caribbean  peasant  families  (1). 
Such  an  approach  does  not  take  for  granted  that  we  know  what  a  family  is, 
or  what  constitutes  marriage.  It  begins  by  asking:  what  is  a  household?  In 
figuring  out  the  answer,  Dr.  Davenport’s  research  enabled  him  to  under¬ 
stand  the  strength  of  consanguineal  as  opposed  to  affinal  relations  in  a  society 
where  the  lineage  system  is  absent.  He  was  able  to  explain  functionally  such 
unfamiliar  forms  of  marriage,  to  the  European  eye,  as  those  in  wliich  each 
spouse  remains  a  member  of  her  and  his  parental  household.  This  approach 
also  proved  useful  in  our  preliminary  research  in  the  summer  of  1956  in  the 
French  Caribbean.  One  of  the  members  of  our  team.  Miss  Mariam  Kreiselman, 
working  in  a  plantation  area  in  northern  Martinique,  found  that  although 
tlie  expected  high  illegitimacy  rate  was  present,  reflecting  the  fact  that  legal 
marriage  does  not  necessarily  occur  in  association  rvith  having  children, 
nevertheless  most  of  the  couples  died  in  a  condition  of  legal  wedlock. 

A  second  point  in  Dr.  Smith’s  conceptual  approach,  to  which  I  wish  to  draw 
your  attention,  is  the  application  of  an  approach  advocated  for  twenty-fi\'e 
years  or  more  by  Dr.  Franklin  Frazier,  authority  on  the  Negro  family  in  the 
United  States  (3).  Dr.  Frazier  has  emphasized  the  necessity  for  studying  the 
family  in  the  light  of  the  total  society  and  its  demands.  Thus,  the  matrifocal 
family,  as  Dr.  Smith  rightly  insists,  is  a  subcultural  norm,  closely  related  to 
low  status,  seasonal  plantation  labour,  and  the  economic  marginality  of  men 
who  may  engage  in  some  cultivation  but  who  are  not  yet  or  no  longer 
peasants. 

It  is  at  this  point,  however,  that  I  begin  to  wonder  if  the  synchronic 
approach  advocated  by  Dr.  Smith  for  the  study  of  the  types  of  Caribbean 
social  and  familial  structures  is  enough.  We  naturally  need  the  kind  of  de¬ 
tailed  description  and  analysis  of  present  British  Guiana  rural  folk  and  their 
households  that  Dr.  Smith  has  provided  in  his  book  and  outlined  in  his 
paper.  We  need  his  rigour  and  his  quantitative  verification  of  impression.  But 
as  we  begin  to  follow  his  suggestion  for  taking  into  apeount  complexities 
arising  from  regional  differences  in  large,  mountainous,  and  densely  populated 
territories  like  Jamaica,  Haiti,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Martinique,  we  discover  that 
variations  in  family  and  household  forms  correspond  to  historically  deep- 
rooted  subcultures,  which  cannot  be  fully  understood  without  considerable 
edino-historical  research  as  well  as  contemporary  structural  comparison. 
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The  following  may  be  an  extreme  example,  but  in  my  experience  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  for  the  Spanish  Caribbean  and  specifically  for  Puerto  Rico.  In 
the  late  eighteenth  century,  British  and  French  plantations  were  at  their  most 
jjrosperous  and  slavery  was  the  dominant  feature  of  the  social  and  economic 
landscape.  At  this  same  time  in  Puerto  Rico,  coastal  plantations  and  the  con¬ 
comitant  slavery  were  just  beginning,  while  the  highlands  were  already 
settled  by  a  free  and  land-owning  peasantry.  Despite  nineteenth-century 
developments  and  later  United  States  occupation,  we  have  in  Puerto  Rico, 
till  today,  a  very  different  social  organization  —  a  stable,  patrifocal,  peasant 
household  whose  structure  has  been  well  described  by  Robert  A.  Manners 
and  Eric  R.  Wolf  in  the  recent  volume,  The  People  of  Puerto  Rico  (6).  Its 
differences  from  coastal  plantation  workers’  families  has  been  emphasized 
in  Kathleen  Wolf’s  article  on  socialization  and  its  price  in  three  Puerto  Rican 
communities  (7). 

One  of  the  most  significant  culture-historical  events  in  the  Caribbean  is  the 
emergence,  both  in  Maroon  times  and  after  emancipation,  of  independent 
peasant  villages  in  the  highlands  of  Martinique,  Haiti,  and  Jamaica,  and  their 
frequent  survival  into  the  present.  In  some  areas,  hke  the  British  Guiana 
coastal  villages  or  the  share-cropping  cotton  belt  of  the  United  States,  this 
goal  and  ideal  could  not  be  achieved  for  a  variety  of  economic,  ecological, 
or  most  frequently  political  reasons.  In  the  century  or  more  since  emancipa¬ 
tion,  the  matrifocal  household  that  Dr.  Smith  has  analyzed  has  developed 
wherever  the  plantation  has  managed  to  endure  or,  as  in  Martinique  and 
British  Guiana,  where  it  made  a  comeback  in  the  late  nineteenth  century. 

But  there  is  still  the  peasantry  which  has  retreated  to  the  hills.  We  do  have 
some  common  features  here  present  from  island  to  island,  despite  tlie  varying 
legal,  religious,  and  political  structures  imposed  by  the  several  European 
powers.  The  peasantry  coincides  in  having  rejected  the  plantation  and  pre¬ 
ferring  subsistence  agriculture  as  a  way  of  life.  It  is  also  true  that  in  recent 
years  they  have  reluctantly  been  forced  by  growing  populations  and  de¬ 
creasing  resources  to  seek  wage  labour  on  the  coast  and  in  the  cities.  Never¬ 
theless,  if  we  take  Dr.  M.  G.  Smith’s  advice  (see  paper  in  this  volume)  and 
look  at  the  history  of  the  last  one  hundred  years,  we  see  that  this  independent 
highland  peasantry  has  developed  familial  institutions  and  cultural  norms 
which  differ  significantly  from  those  prevailing  on  plantations  and  on  the 
coast.  The  best  ethno-historic  investigation  so  far  of  how  some  of  these  com 
munities  came  to  be  and  of  how  their  independence  and  cohesion  were  en¬ 
forced  can  be  found  in  Dr.  Sidney  W.  Mintz’  study  of  Sturgetow  n,  St.  Ann’s 
parish,  Jamaica  (4). 

Dr.  Raymond  Smith  mentions  in  his  paper  the  Jamaican  c'ommunity  of 
Orange  Grove.  There  Miss  Edith  Clarke  found  a  peasantry  w’ith  family  hold- 
iugs,  subdivided  only  most  reluctantly,  and  a  household  structure  of  con¬ 
siderable  stability,  away  from  matrifocality.  In  our  last  summer’s  research, 
sponsored  by  the  Research  and  Training  Program  for  the  Study  of  Man 
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in  the  Tropics,  Guy  Dubreuil  and  the  writer  were  able  to  locate  in  the  high-  I 

lands  of  Martinique  a  series  of  similar  communities.  Here  the  managerial  I 

and  status-defining  functions  of  men  were  very  real.  They  were  farmers  pre-  I 

ferring  to  hold  land  in  family  properties.  Siblings  built  their  huts  next  to  ] 

one  another  in  order  to  exploit  such  family  holdings,  and  three-generation  i 

households,  complete  with  father-  and  grandfather-husbands  were  not  rare.  i 

Even  allowing  for  such  complexities  and  regional  differences,  it  would  Ij 

seem  that  synchronic,  structural  analysis  alone  could  account  for  this  contrast  ;j 

in  family  organization.  But  then  we  confront  the  ethno-historical  fact  that  j 

these  peasant  settlements,  these  independent  households,  have  developed  i 

under  the  aegis  of  France.  I  would  suggest  that  this  fact  has  significant  stmc-  I 

tural  implications,  not  just  formal  ones  like  speaking  French  Creole  instead  !] 

of  English  Creole.  At  the  contemporary  level,  the  integration  of  the  French  | 

Caribbean  since  1948  into  metropolitan  France  has  meant  wide-spread  access  I 
to  social-seciuity  benefits  and  fainily  allowances;  the  military  draft,  frequently  | 
for  overseas  service;  the  right  of  even  rural  school  teachers  to  periodic  “home  i 
leaves”  to  France;  and  similar  measures  orienting  the  French  Caribbean  to-  | 
ward  the  metropolis.  These  measures  are  actively  threatening  the  Guadelou-  i! 
pean  and  Martinican  cultures  and  their  social  organizations  elaborated  since  I 
emancipation.  The  nationalist  reaction  to  colonial  rule  has  in  these  territories  | 
taken  Ae  form  of  communism,  a  “French”  solution,  absent  elsewhere  in  the  I 
Caribbean. 

In  Martinique,  as  in  Haiti,  there  are  many,  and  there  v.’ere  once  even  more,  | 

people  of  mixed  African  and  European  descent.  As  a  biological  fact  this  is  | 

unimportant,  but  as  students  of  social  structure  we  recognize  that  there  is  a  | 

fundamental  culture-historical  difference  between  what  Latin  and  Anglo-  I 

Saxon  masters  were  willing  to  do  for  their  mixed  progeny.  Martinique,  like  [: 

Haiti,  is  full  of  place-names  like  “Fonds  Gens  Libres”  and  “Rue  Mulatre”,  |j 

indicating  highland  settlements  started  by  Europeans  for  their  Caribbean  | 

children,  both  before  and  after  emancipation.  In  time,  these  settlements  were  I 

interspersed  with  freedmen  escaping  from  sugar  and  slavery,  but  as  recently 
as  twenty  years  ago  significant  differences  in  family  structure  were  dis-  j 

cemible  between  the  two  groups.  Without  employing  a  cultural-historical  [■ 

approach,  these  structural  differences  cannot  be  fully  understood. 

I  am  confident  that  Dr.  Smith  will  grant  the  likelihood  of  the  proposition  I 
that  there  are  great  structural  differences  between  such  independent  high-  I 
land  communities  and  those  he  has  discussed.  Culture-historical  research  need  [ 
not  be  only  a  search  for  Africanisms.  We  can  expect  it  to  join  the  synchronic, 
structural  approach  in  elucidating  the  events  and  forces  at  work  in  the  Carib-  I 
bean  in  the  century  since  emancipation,  the  period  when  the  Caribbean  rural 
community  came  into  its  own.  j 
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Methods  of  Community  Analysis  in  the  Caribbean 


Robert  A.  Manners 


Introduction 


The  title  given  to  this  paper  requires  some  explanation.  It  seems  to  suggest, 
fiist,  that  there  is  something  rather  special  or  unique  about  Caribbean  culture 
which  demands  special  or  unique  methods  of  anthropological  analysis.  And, 
second,  that  there  actually  is  a  kind  of  generalized  Caribbean  culture  whose 
elements,  structure,  functioning,  and  “character”  are  rather  consistent  through- 
cut  the  broad  arc  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  encircling  littoral  of  Central 
America  and  northern  South  America. 

\^^hile  it  may  at  least  in  part  be  true  that  there  are  important  natural,  liis- 
torical,  and  cultural  resemblances  throughout  the  area,  and  that  such  re¬ 
semblances  bestow  at  once  a  kind  of  similarity  and  a  special  Caribbean  flavour 
or  character  to  the  whole,  it  would  be  a  little  more  difficult  to  defend  the 
proposition  that  these  factors  in  combination  demand  the  application  of 
entirely  new  or  exclusive  tools  and  techniques  of  cultural  analysis.  However, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  make  or  to  defend  such  a  proposal.  Methods  of  com¬ 
munity'  analysis  which  are  appropriate  to  the  study  of  a  Caribbean  com¬ 
munity  may  and  should  be  applicable  —  with  perhaps  no  more  serious  modi¬ 
fications  than  are  required  for  different  areas  within  the  Caribbean  itself  - 
to  communities  in  other  parts  of  the  modern  world. 

In  short,  the  culture  of  all  Caribbean  communities  is  neither  so  internally 
h.omogeneous  nor  so  collectively  distinct  from  all  others  outside  the  Carib¬ 
bean  as  to  demand  exclusive  tools,  techniques,  and  methods  of  analysis  which 
would  apply  nowhere  else.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  features  of 
Caribbean  culture,  habitat,  history,  and  social  structure  that  not  only  are 
similar  throughout  the  area,  but  that,  in  their  broader  aspects  at  least,  are 
mirrored  in  other  agrarian,  tropical,  and  under  developed  areas  of  the  world. 

The  point,  then,  of  the  comments  that  follow  is  to  suggest  that  methods 
already  in  use,  methods  which  have  already  lx;en  tried,  may  with  profit  and 
very  little  modification  be  applied  to  the  analysis  of  contemporary  Caribbean 
and  certain  other  world  communities. 

The  further  point  for  the  anthropological  investigator,  however  —  and  a 
point  which  hardly  needs  emphasis  at  this  time  in  view  of  all  that  has  been 
written  about  it  within  recent  years  —  is  that  the  methods  and  tools  of  tradi¬ 
tional  anthropology,  i.e.,  the  kind  that  is  concerned  with  the  culture  of  non- 
lirerate,  relatively  homogeneous  and  self-sufficient  tribal  societies,  must  be 
modified  in  the  study  of  complex,  literate,  heterogeneous,  and  class-structured 
‘ucieties  which  are  not  self-sufficient®, 

«Cf.  Rubert  Redfield  (14,  15)  for  an  excellent  short  survey  of  methods  in  community  stiidie* 
uithin  recent  years;  also  for  suggestions  about  ways  in  which  traditional  anthropological  i»- 
search  practices  may  be  modified  in  order  to  be  made  useful  for  the  study  of  complex  cuituret- 
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The  nature  of  the  eonnnunity  itself,  its  sti'ucture  and  functioning  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  world  outside  its  “gates”,  rather  than  its  particidar  geographical 
locus,  must  he  accounted  of  prime  methodological  significance  in  cultural 
analysis.  Communities  which  exist  in  isolation  from  other  communities  cer- 
tiiinlv  demand  different  conceptual  tools  and  methodological  techniques  of 
anahsis  than  do  those  which  are  in  contact  with  or  dependent  upon  a  larger 
social,  economic,  and  political  universe  than  is  comprised  within  the  area  of 
their  “daily”  contacts.  .And  this  would,  of  course,  be  as  true  of  communities 
outside  the  Caribbean  as  of  those  within  it. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  excellent  work  on  the  Guianese  family  in  three 
Negro  \illages.  Smith  notes  that  in  attempting  “to  arrive  at  an  adequate  under¬ 
standing”  of  \  illage  communities  in  British  Guiana  “we  are  obliged  to  con¬ 
sider  features  of  the  total  society  of  British  Guiana,  so  interdependent  and 
functionally  related  are  the  local  communities  and  the  total  society  of  which 
tliey  are  a  part”  (16,  p.  4).  Noting  the  difficulties  that  would  be  involved 
in  examination  and  analysis  of  the  whole  of  such  :i  large  and  complex  entity 
as  British  Guiana,  Smith  reminds  us  that  in  practice  the  investigator  tries 
to  “isolate  a  sub-unit,  usually  a  geographical  unit,  of  a  large  society,  and 
[attemptsy  to  study  it  as  though  it  were  itself  a  total  social  system”  {16,  p.  4). 

While  admitting,  on  the  one  hand,  the  justification  for  selecting  such  a  sub¬ 
unit  “in  terms  of  working  convenience  when  one  is  doing  an  intimate  first¬ 
hand  study  of  a  people’s  way  of  life,”  I'.e  finds,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when 
it  comes  to  the  analysis  stage  of  the  work  it  may  be  “quite  unjustifiable  to 
treat  such  a  sub-unit  as  if  it  constituted  a  total  system  itself”  {16,  p.  4).  He 
then  remarks  that  “certain  features  of  the  social  structure  are  only  explicable 
if  seen  as  part  of  a  wider  social  system  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  being 
merely  ‘external’  to  the  village”  {16,  p.  5).  Elsewhere  he  notes  that  “it  is  un¬ 
profitable  to  attempt  to  isolate  the  village  from  the  rest  of  society  .  .  . 
/becausej  the  village  as  such  does  not  form  anything  like  a  self-contained 
system”  {16,  p.  191). 

The  descriptive  abstractions  contained  in  ethnographic  accounts  of  primi- 
ti\e  cultures  may  be  altogether  appropriate  as  generalizations  of  cidtural 
fact  and  cultural  behaviour  at  these  levels".  Thus,  the  homogeneity  implied 
in  the  phrases:  “The  people  of  tribe  X  do  this,  believe  that,  practise  this,  re¬ 
ject  that  .  .  .”  and  the  like,  may  well  represent  the  patterns  of  belief  and 
behaviour  which  characterize  most  members  of  the  tribe.  But  a  similar  pro¬ 
cess  of  abstraction  applied  in  the  analysis  of  complex  societies  w'ould  impute 
cultural  homogeneity  to  communities  w’hcrc  it  does  not  in  fact  exist. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  then,  that  the  methods  of  community  analysis  that  may 
be  appropriate  for  the  study  of  self-sufficient  and  relatively  undifferentiated 
c'omnuinities  may  pro\’c  inadequate  at  more  complex  levels  of  soeio-cultural 
integration.  Thus  the  methods  utilized  in  community  research  and  analysis 

<i.\lU)ougIi  it  shuuld  at  least  l)e  noted  that  sonic  cidtural  variations  may  exist  at  simpler  levels, 
too,  and  that  these  may  often  have  been  overlooked  in  the  past. 
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in  the  Caribbean  must  in  all  cases  take  cognizance  of  the  complexity  of  social  I 
structure  which  characterizes  the  area,  just  as  the  investigator  must  recognize 
the  special  historical  and  environmental  circumstances  which  in  combination 
account  for  the  present  cultural  condition  of  each  island  and  each  community  I 
in  the  area.  | 

The  Caribbean  Tradition  | 

Although  each  of  the  islands  in  the  chain  which  stretches  from  Cuba  to  I 
Trinidad  and  beyond*  has  a  distinct  historical  tradition;  although  four  wes-  1 
tern  languages  and  a  variety  of  local  dialects  and  patois  are  spoken;  although  i 
the  great  religions  of  the  East  and  West  may  be  lound  here;  and  although  ! 

several  of  the  advanced  Western  nations  exert  direct  political  and  economic  i 

controls  and  influences  within  the  area,  no  contemporary  analysis  of  the  | 

communities  may  ignore  the  im|X)rtance  or  the  impact  of  certain  e\’ents  which  i 

belong  to  the  total  Caribbean  historical  tradition.  j 

Thus,  ever)'  community  study  projected  for  the  area  —  whether  it  be  aimed  I 

at  analysis  of  a  particular  problem,  or  whether  it  be  concerned  with  using  j 

the  community  as  an  object  of  research  to  discover  and  reveal  what  Arens-  ! 

berg  has  called  a  “reasonably  full  sample  of  the  whole  life  of  the  people  | 

concemed”(i^  —  must  employ  research  methods  which  take  cognizance  of  i 

the  centuries  of  struggle  among  Western  powers  for  political  and  economic  | 

dominance  of  almost  every  island,  with  a  few  exceptions.  This,  of  course;  in¬ 
volves  the  examination  and  analysis  of  written  records,  of  documents,  and 
of  archival  and  library'  materials  —  in  short,  of  a  host  of  sources  which  are 
ordinarily  meagre  or  non-existent  for  the  student  of  isolated  primitive  tribes.  : 

Moreover,  every  community'  study  in  the  area,  whether  diachronic  or  |i 
synchronic,  whether  problem-centred  or  presumptively  microcosmic,  will  in  | 
some  measure  have  to  take  notice  of  the  past  effects  and  cultural  end-results  I 
of  the  vagaries  of  sugar  production,  or  coffee,  or  cacao,  or  cotton,  or  indigo;  | 
of  the  production  and  sale  of  rum;  of  the  shifting  periods  of  mercantilist  and  | 

modern  capitalist  forms  of  exploitation;  of  the  presence  or  lack  of  gold  de-  I 

posits  in  the  earlier  contact  period;  of  the  activities  of  missionaries  of  all  I 
kinds;  of  the  West  Indies’  geographical  position  with  regard  tc)  the  New  I 

World  mainland;  of  trade,  smuggling,  barter,  and  the  like.  For  all  of  these,  | 

and  many  more  events  and  elements  in  the  Caribbean  tradition  since  the  j 
earliest  period  of  contact,  have  had  their  impact  upon  present  cidture  in  I 
greater  or  lesser  degree.  i 

And  most  dramatic  and  possibly  most  significant  for  any  contemporary 
community  analysis  in  the  Caribbean  is  its  heritage  of  slavery  and  indentured  ‘ 

servitude  and  the  multi-racial  and  other  social  fruits  of  these  historical 
phenomena.  For  it  is  undeniable  that  the  special  racial  composition  of  these 
island  communities  —  which  is  itself  primarily  a  product  of  the  importance 

•I  shall  confine  my  comments  to  these  insular  areas,  omittine  for  present  purixjses  tlte  main¬ 
land  littoral  from  Florida  to  the  Guianas, 
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of  sugar  cultivation  —  gives  to  them  a  unique  quality  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  other  class-structured  communities. 

There  exists  a  fairly  wide  range  of  colour-consciousness  and  colour 
prejudice  in  the  island  chain,  and  few  community  studies  may  dispense  with 
analysis  of  the  glaring-to-subtle  aspects  of  these  phenomena.  For  even  if  dis¬ 
crimination  and  colour-consciousness  are  not  significant  at  the  local  level  — 
if  for  example,  the  community  is,  as  many  West  Indian  communities  are, 
mono-racial  —  any  examination  which  traces  the  relations  of  such  a  com¬ 
munity  to  the  larger  political  and  economic  units  of  the  parish,  the  municipio, 
or  the  dSpartement,  and  of  these  to  the  insular  whole  and  beyond,  will  sooner 
or  later  encounter  the  significance  of  colour  and  race.  Even  in  Haiti,  where 
the  matter  of  colour  might  seem  superficially  to  present  no  special  problems, 
the  social  consequences  of  distinctions  in  colour-grade  have  been  reported 
(5,9,10). 

Eitra-Commmittj  Factor.^  in  Local  Development 

The  ethnological  account  of  a  self-sufficient  and  isolated  tribal  community 
may  begin  and  end  with  the  tribe.  But  the  study  of  a  contemporary  com¬ 
munity  which  is  involved  in  a  series  of  political  and  economic  dependency 
relationships  can  only  begin  or  end  with  knowledge  of  the  local  institutions 
or  practices  themselves.  For  fuller  understanding  it  must  go  beyond  these 
to  an  analysis  of  the  extra-community  ties  and  dependencies. 

This  is  the  case,  of  course,  whether  these  insular  dependencies,  of  which 
the  community  is  itself  a  part,  be  tied  to  the  extra-insular  areas  by  formal 
political  bonds,  as  in  the  case  of  the  French  and  Netherlands’  colonies,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  new  British  West  Indian  Federation; 
or  whether  the  ties  are  of  the  less  formal  but  indubitably  potent  kind  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  economic  and  subtle  political-persuasion  links  between  the 
United  States  and,  let  us  say,  Cuba,  or  virtually  any  of  the  nominally  inde¬ 
pendent  West  Indian  islands. 

Smith  tells  us  in  his  analysis  of  the  family  that  he  wishes  to  treat  the  entire 
colony  of  British  Guiana  “as  if  it  were  a  total  social  system  .  .  .  though  it  is 
clear  that  if  one  were  investigal  -*g  certain  other  problems  of  an  economic 
or  political  nature,  then  British  Guiana  would  have  to  be  treated  as  a  sub¬ 
system  of  a  wider  system,  or  systems,  such  as  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
the  West  Indies”  (16,  p.  .5).  I  would  add  to  this  that  there  are  certainly  areas 
in  the  Caribbean  where  one  could  not  even  “understand”  family  structure 
without  reference  to  extra-colonial  or  extra-insular  factors. 

For  example.  Smith  refers  to  the  “matrifocal”  character  of  the  Guianese 
household  and  asserts  the  pattern  is  fairly  prevalent  among  lower-class  Negro 
families  throughout  the  West  Indies  and  Latin  America  (16,  passim).  Although 
villages  in  which  peasant  households  of  the  husband-wife  variety  predominate 
are  not  uncommon  (3),  and  have  been  reported  most  recently  by  field  workers 

in  the  Research  and  Training  Program  for  the  Study  of  Man  in  the  Tropics 
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(in  Martinique  and  Barbados),  tlierc  is  no  doubt  that  the  inatrifocal  house¬ 
hold  occurs  with  enough  frequency  to  be  designated  a  special  and  significant 
type.  However,  in  one  of  tlie  American  West  Indian  possessions,  St.  John  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  we  encountered  another  variation  in  the  type  of  house¬ 
hold  whose  existence  and  functioning  are  made  possible,  I  believe,  by  the 
special  circumstances  of  St.  John’s  relations  to  the  United  States.  Thus  to 
understand  the  very  form  and  functioning  of  one  type  of  St.  John’s  household 
one  must  be  aware  of  the  pattern  of  Virgin  Islands-United  States  relationships 
as  this  differs,  let  us  say,  from  that  of  British  Guiana  or  Barbados  to  their 
particular  metropolitan  area,  England. 

Smith  includes  mother  surrogates  in  his  discussion  of  the  inatrifocal  house¬ 
hold,  but  it  appears  that  households,  in  which  neither  a  mother  nor  grand¬ 
mother  is  present  are  exceedingly  uncommon.  Since  permanent  out-migration 
is  rare,  and  since  most  of  the  absentee  workers  are  males,  who  are  employed 
for  varying  periods  in  other  parts  of  British  Guiana,  the  biological  mother 
remains  the  “focal”  point  in  Smith’s  village  h()n.sc'''.oIds.  In  St.  John,  however, 
while  the  permanent  hub  of  the  “lower-class’  Negro  household  is  usually 
an  adult  female,  this  female  may  be  an  aunt  or  older  sister,  an  older  cousin 
of  the  children,  or  even  a  close  friend  or  former  neighbour  of  either  parent. 
Although  such  structures  are  encountered  with  far  less  frequency  than  the 
matri-centred  or  matrifocal  household,  they  occur  often  enough  to  be  of 
interest  and  to  suggest  that  the  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  their  occur¬ 
rence  may  not  be  found  in  British  Guiana,  Martinique,  or  other  islands. 

It  seems  that  the  relative  proximity  of  the  United  States,  the  relatively 
low  cost  of  travel  to  that  metropolitan  area,  and  the  job  opportunities  avail¬ 
able  to  female  migrants  in  large  urban  centres  of  the  United  States,  especially 
during  the  last  ten  to  twelve  years,  are  important  factors  in  helping  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  special  character  of  numbers  of  Negro  households  in  St.  John.  Al- 
tliough  exact  figures  arc  not  available,  it  is  apparent  that  more  females  than 
males  have  migrated  to  the  United  States  from  St.  John  during  this  period. 
Many  of  the  former  are  mothers  of  one  or  several  children.  The  money  they 
earn  helps  to  support  the  children  and  their  guardians  in  St.  John.  Thus,  a 
guardianship  which  might  otherwise  be  difiBcult  or  impracticable  becomes, 
under  the  special  circumstances  of  St.  John’s  relationship  to  the  United  States 
and  in  the  context  of  the  presently  favourable  job  situation  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area,  a  worthwhile  enterprise.  In  short,  this  household  pattern  is 
made  possible  because  the  migrant  mother  (not  father)  provides  at  least 
part  of  the  financial  aid  required  to  keep  it  going  Thus,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
certain  xariation  in  household  structure  in  St.  John  can  be  understood  only 
in  the  context  of  the  island’s  relations  with  the  United  States  and,  moreover, 
of  the  conditions  of  the  labour  market  in  that  metropolitan  area. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  trying  to  suggest  that  these  arrangements  by  kinfolk 
or  friends  are  undertaken  exclusively  out  of  pecuniary  motivations.  But  it 
would  be  hard  to  understand  their  persistence  without  taking  the  pecuniary 
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aspects  into  consideration.  For  St.  John,  unlike  British  Guiana  or  Martinique, 
produces  no  food  to  speak  of.  Job  opportunities  on  the  island  —  despite  some 
work  on  recently  developing  tourist  attractions  —  are  extremely  scarce.  In 
its  dependence  upon  cash  for  survival,  the  St.  John  household  may  be  loosely 
described  as  “urban”,  or,  at  best,  as  suburban.  Even  the  occasional  kitchen 
garden  of  American  suburbia  is  almost  entirely  absent  in  St.  John.  And  where 
it  does  occur,  it  has  only  the  most  tenuous  economic  importance. 

St.  John  is,  of  course,  rather  unique  among  Caribbean  islands  in  its  almost 
total  neglect  of  subsistence  farming  and  the  extremely  limited  development 
of  its  subsistence  fishing  activities.  But  its  uniqueness  is  neither  established 
nor  defined  solely  by  its  dependence  on  imported  foodstufifs  and  hence  on 
cash.  For  many  of  the  islands  are  cash-oriented  and  heavily  dependent  upon 
food  imports  for  their  survival.  Some,  like  Antigua  and  especially  Barbados, 
have  devoted  so  much  of  their  arable  land  to  the  almost  exclusive  production 
of  cash  crops  that  they  import  well  over  75  per  cent  of  the  food  consumed 
locally.  What  does  make  St.  John  unique  is  that  its  source  of  income  for  the 
purchase  of  food  and  other  necessities  comes  not  from  the  sale  of  locally 
produced  crops  or  from  wage  labour  in  agriculture  and  other  insular  activities, 
hut  overs\’helmingly  from  contributions  of  cash  sent  to  the  island  by  stateside 
migrants,  many  of  whom  are  mothers  of  children  who  have  been  left  behind. 

Thus,  it  is  not  only  the  type  of  household  which  appears  to  be  explicable 
in  the  context  of  events  and  conditions  1,500  miles  from  the  island.  These 
same  circumstances  have  indubitably  contributed  to  the  decline  of  subsis¬ 
tence  farming  and  to  the  death  of  the  bay-rum  industry  which  once  provided 
a  source  of  income  for  numbers  of  St.  Johnians.  Certainly  the  anthropologist 
engaged  in  a  study  of  St.  John  will  discover  the  facts  of  household  structure 
and  the  facts  of  an  absence  of  significant  food  production.  But  he  will  be 
able  to  “explain”  these  data,  at  least  in  part,  only  by  referring  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  migration  and  work  in  (he  metropolitan  area.  These  are  the 
special  interpretative  virtues  of  anthropological  community  studies  anywhere. 

I  would  not,  of  course,  wish  my  emphasis  on  the  need  for  an  awareness  of 
e.xtra-community  ties  and  dependencies  to  be  interpreted  as  a  denial  of  the 
value  of  research  at  the  community  level.  I  have  merely  been  trying  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  proper  analysis  of  many  local  phenomena  is  possible  only  when 
one  recognizes  the  patterns  of  extra-community  involvement  and  depen¬ 
dencies.  The  trained  anthropological  field  worker  will  make  his  community 
study  the  source  of  most  of  his  knowledge  of  community  lifeways.  But  local 
examination  may  not  always  provide  one  with  the  information  for  under¬ 
standing  the  genesis  of  certain  forms  of  cultural  conditions  or  behaviour. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  political  independence  were  suddenly  to  be 
granted  to  the  Virgin  Islands.  And  suppose  further  that  this  independence 
carried  xvith  it  bans  iqxin  migration  to  the  United  States.  One  could  guess 
that  one  of  the  consequences  at  least  might  be  an  increase  in  local  food  pro¬ 
duction  to  counteract  some  of  the  eCFects  of  the  drop  in  cash  income.  And, 
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perhaps,  too,  there  might  be  many  fewer  households  in  which  the  mother 
was  not  present.  Ten  years  hence  an  investigator  might  record  important 
amounts  of  subsistence  farming,  and  households  of  only  matrifocal  or  hus- 
band-v^fe  pattern  on  peasant  plots  in  St.  John.  These  patterns  would  not 
seem  at  all  out  of  place  in  the  Caribbean  unless  one  contrasted  the  present 
with  the  past.  In  that  case,  the  local  diachronic  enquiry  could  establish  the 
facts  of  change  and  even  the  reasons  thereof.  But  it  could  only  explain  the 
dynamics  by  reference  to  a  political  event  which  originated  —  in  effect  - 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  reasons  which  seenied  proper  or  necessary  to 
the  national  legislature  of  the  United  States. 

The  anthropologist  involved  with  description  and  analysis  of  community 
culture  \vill  be  daily  confronted  with  the  consequences  of  these  ties  and  de¬ 
pendency  relationships,  whethei  he  is  studying  a  special  aspect  or  problem 
cf  community  life  or  the  life  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  For  tliese  relation¬ 
ships  often  colour  and  determine  cultural  behaviour  more  directly  than  the 
older  and  indigenous  patterns  whose  persistence  so  many  of  us  are  pleased  to 
record.  It  is  not,  it  seems  to  me,  enough  for  the  c'ommunity  ethnographer  to 
note  the  fact,  for  example,  that  the  peasant  producer  of  sugar  cane  in  Island 
X  takes  his  cane  to  the  nearby  corporate-owned  factory  or  mill  to  be  ground; 
or  that  he  is  paid  in  cash  for  his  product;  that  he  uses  his  cash  to  buy  food 
and  clothing  produced  in  the  metropolitan  area;  that  the  mill  or  a  bank  or 
some  government-sponsored  agency  advances  him  credit  to  enable  him  to  put 
in  and  to  cultivate  his  next  crop;  that  he  must  pay  to  the  agricultural  labourer 
who  assists  him  a  wage  whose  amount  has  been  set  by  insular  union  and 
factory  representatives. 

These  and  many  other  things  the  careful  field  ethnographer  will  and  should 
record  as  part  of  a  complete  community  report.  But  there  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
much  more  to  a  proper  analysis  than  tfiis.  For  all  of  these  local  activities  are 
themselves  directly  affected  or  determined  by  such  things  as,  for  example, 
preferential  trade  arrangements  (or  the  lack  of  them)  with  the  main  pur¬ 
chasing  area;  the  needs  of  the  metropolitan  consumer  and  the  relative  pro¬ 
ductive  efficiency  and  political  power  of  the  metropolitan  producer;  die 
systems  of  tariff  and  import  and  export  regulations  often  imposed  on  the 
insular  community;  contributions,  direct  and  indirect,  from  the  metropolitan 
area  to  insular  commercial,  agricultural,  educational,  road-building  and  other 
activities;  or  by  a  number  of  other  needs,  actions,  problems  and  demands  of 
the  metropolitan  country  upon  the  dependent  community  and  vice-versa*. 

Holism  in  Contemporary  Research 

If  all  of  these  factors  are  as  important  for  an  understanding  and  analysis 

»Cf.  J.  H.  Steward  (17)  for  an  cxteniiive  Uieoretical  diseturion  of  this  point;  and  J.  U. 
Steward  et  al  (19)  for  the  empirical  reiult*  of  a  iitudy  guided  by  these  theoretical  considen- 
tkms.  For  some  older  studies  outside  the  Caribbean  which  analyze  the  effects  of  extra-caO’ 
murity  factors  on  conununity  culture,  cf.  especially:  John  Embree  (6),  Ta  Chen  (4),  Coand 
M.  Arensberg  and  Solon  T.  Kimball  (2),  Robert  S.  and  Helen  M.  Lynd  (II,  12),  and  Mortoo 
H.  Fried  (7). 
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of  total  culture  and  culture  process  at  the  local  or  community’  level  as  I  have 
jyggested,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  traditional  holistic  analyses  and  methods 
which  were  adequate  for  a  comprehension  of  function  in  isolated  and  self- 
aifficient  communities  may  not,  without  modification,  serve  in  the  modern 
communities  of  the  Caribbean.  It  may  be  disconcerting  to  the  more  tradi¬ 
tional-minded  anthropologist  to  contemplate  the  somewhat  increased  com¬ 
plexity  of  field  research  which  demands  consideration  and  integration  of  a 
wide  range  of  phenomena  generated  outside  the  village,  the  neighbourhood, 
or  the  comnuinity  in  which  he  is  conducting  his  stud)-.  But  studies  which 
failed  to  reckon  with  such  e.xtra-c'ommunity  factors  in  modern,  complex 
societies  would  not  only  be  something  less  them  “xvhole”,  they  would  almost 
inevitably  be  factually  misleading  and  analytically  sterile.  For  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  choice  w  hether  the  investigator  concerns  himself  with  understand¬ 
ing  the  external  forces  which  guide  and  frequently  determipe  the  course  of 
cultural  development  in  a  modem,  dependent  c'ommunity.  It  is  rather  a 
matter  of  necessity  if  the  anthropologist  is  to  provide  us  with  accurate  re¬ 
portage  and  with  even  the  most  elementary  comprehension  of  community 
dynamics. 

Thus,  we  are,  as  it  were,  impelled  by  tradition  and  a  premise.  The  tradi¬ 
tion  is  that  we  examine  whole  cultures,  i.e.,  all  parts  of  a  given  culture  in 
their  interrelationships.  And  the  related  premise  is:  that  when  one  of  the 
major  institutional  areas  of  life  in  a  given  society  is  seriously  disturbed  by 
change,  the  other  institutions  are  likely  to  reflect  these  changes  in  varying 
degrees.  The  holistic  approach  —  individual  or  interdisciplinary"  —  makes 
possible  the  detection  and  analysis  of  these  total  changes  in  their  interrelation- 
sliips. 

In  the  primitive  setting  it  is  theoretically  possible  for  the  investigator  to 
comprehend  the  total  culture  without  going  outside  it;  for  the  processes  of 
change,  adjustment,  and  development  are  contained  largely  within  the  com¬ 
munity  under  examination.  But  once  the  missionaries,  traders,  soldiers, 
and/or  coloni-i^ers  appear,  bringing  with  them  the  baits,  restrictions,  and 
accoutrements  of  their  civilization,  they  not  only  become  part  of  what  Gluck- 
man  has  called  the  “social  field”  (8),  but  analysis  of  the  “social  field”  itself 
must  then  comprehend  the  plans,  purposes,  and  problems  of  the  country  of 
tlieir  origin  as  these  affect  the  new  relationship.  In  jx)int  of  fact,  it  seems  to 
me  that  Cduckman’s  “social  field”  and  what  Steward  has  referred  to  as  “the 
relabonship  between  the  comnuinity  and  the  larger  whole”,  are  conceptually 
related  (cf.  17,  18,  20).  Each  of  these  concepts  stresses  the  significance  of  the 
impact  upon  the  community  unit  of  study  of  a  whole  range  of  phenomena 
which  occur  or  have  their  origin  in  places  spatially  removed  from  this  unit**. 

*ln  thii  connection.  Wolf  reminds  us  that  while  specialists  may  be  far  better  iniuipped  to 
iundle  certain  institutional  asix'cts  of  culture  such  us  formal  law,  politics,  or  economics  —  and 
these  would  be  involved  in  holistic  studies  of  complex  modern  communities  —  it  is  still  im¬ 
portant  to  remember  our  synthesizing  function.  Acc«)rding  to  Wolf,  ,  .  the  Irallmark  of 
anthropulog)'  has  always  been  its  holistic  approach,  an  approach  which  is  increasingly  needed 
iu  an  age  of  specialization"  (22,  p.  1074). 

hGluckman  notes  "that  though  we  may  isolate  lor  study  a  reserve,  a  slum  yard,  a  mine 
compound,  oi  even  a  mine,  we  must  allow  for  the  cfiects  of  extraneous  forces”  (8,  p.  10). 
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It  may  seem  a  formidable  task  to  demand  of  the  field  worker,  to  ask  that 
he  “embrace”  so  vast  a  territory  of  space  and  meanings  if  he  is  to  understand 
and  analyze  properly  the  patterns  and  the  flux  of  community  structure  and 
community  behaviour.  But  if  our  goal  as  anthropologists  is  still  the  under¬ 
standing  of  a  whole  culture  —  as  it  was  vvhen  we  were  more  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  the  examination  of  primitive  communities  —  then  we  must,  it  seems 
to  me,  adopt  a  methodology  which  permits  us  still  to  deal  with  whole  cul¬ 
tures  by  taking  into  account  those  functions,  elements,  and  processes  out¬ 
side  the  community  which  nex  ertheless  shape  importantly  the  lifewavs  of  the 
people  we  are  studying. 

The  Unit  of  Study 

My  comments  should  not  be  construed  as  in  any  sense  demanding  an  end 
tr  community  studies  as  such*.  I  believe  the  relatively  small,  local  communiR’ 
unit,  howexer  this  be  defined,  is  the  “natural  habitat”  of  the  anthropologist 
and  the  projx'r  unit  u|X>n  which  he  should  concentrate  his  studies.  This  is 
where  he  will  live,  talk,  question,  and  observe.  It  is  the  lifewavs  of  the  people 
in  tliis  Ibcal  unit  that  he  is  trying  to  understand,  to  describe,  and  to  interpret 
Furthermore,  whether  the  unit  ultimately  selected  be  pobhido  or  niiinicipio, 
settlement,  neighbourhood,  barrio,  or  small  town,  the  individual  investigitor 
will  be  limited  in  his  understandings  by  his  abilities  and  the  time  available 
to  him  for  research.  But  if  he  observes  the  prescriptions  I  have  here  recom¬ 
mended,  he  will  interpret  many  of  the  patterns  he  observes  locally  as  responses 
to  influences  and  forces  arising  outside  of  the  poblado,  municipio,  settle¬ 
ment,  etc.  His  study  should  then  show  the  relationship  of  tlu*  local  unit  and 
the  culture  of  its  people  to  those  outside  units  and  influences'’. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  advocating  that  each  c-ommunity  study  undertaken  in 
tlie  Caribbean  begin,  for  example,  with  an  analysis  of  the  American  tax  struc¬ 
ture,  or  patterns  of  alc-ohol  consumption  in  large  r.rban  centres  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  child-rearing  in  an  Israeli  kibbutz.  I  am  merely  trying  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  relevance  of  considering  the  often  external  genesis  of  local  or  com¬ 
munity  behaviour  problems,  and  processes.  Methodologically  this  calls  for  an 
extension  of  ethnographic  practices.  It  calls  for  some  knowledge  and  examina- 

«I  do  not  want  here  to  get  into  the  very  vexed  problem  of  defining  what  a  community  it, 
when  it  ceases  to  l>e  a  community  and  becomes  a  neighbourhood  or  something  else,  etc.  Such 
a  discussion  is  tangential  to  my  present  purpose,  and  I  am,  moreover,  convinced  that  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  research  principles  I  have  Ijeen  discussing,  viz.,  the  “social  field”,  or  a  recognition 
and  understanding  of  the  force  and  impact  of  extra-community  ties,  almost  automatically  <lit- 
solves  the  thorny  problem  of  defining  or  delimiting  the  community.  For  it  determines  that 
the  analysis  of  the  local  culture  (reserve,  mine  compound,  mine,  neighlrourhood,  community, 
poblado,  settlement,  etc.)  will  not  l>e  procrusteanized  or  falsely  delimited  by  spatial  restrictiooi- 
One  may  seket  any  of  the  above  units  for  anthropological  investigation  and  analysis.  This  ■ 
prinuurily  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  problem-interests  of  the  investigator.  Once 
cultural  study  has  been  undertaken,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  local  analysis  should  lead  to 
understanding  of  extra-IcK-al  linkages,  and  that  the  lines  of  the.se  linkages  bi-twe;-n  .suc-cenivf 
levels  of  socio-c’ultural  integration  may  themselves  define  and  delimit  those  levels. 

bCf.  W’olf  (22)  for  a  lucid  discussion  of  the  significance  of  inter-groiip  (strata  or  classes) 
relations  for  cultural  understandings  in  complex  societies.  Often  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  phy 
of  such  inter-group  conflict  and  co-operation  within  a  smdll  “community"  unit. 
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tien  of  institutional  forces  whose  locus  of  power  and  operation  are  elsewhere; 
whose  decision-making  and  implementation  are  guided  by  principles  or  de¬ 
mands  which  do  not  originate  with  the  small,  local  community;  nor  do  they 
often  include  the  community  in  their  consideration. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  specialized  knowledge  and  the  tools  of  the  economist, 
the  psychologist,  the  demographer,  the  political  scientist,  and  others,  needed 
for  this  t)'pe  of  analysis,  then  interdisciplinary  research  projects  involving 
holistic  analyses  and  syntheses  of  the  centrally-directed  work  of  each  of  the 
specialists  may  be  essential  for  producing  the  kinds  of  whole-culture  studies 
to  which  we  are  in  theorv  and  by  tradition  and  conviction  committed  (17, 
p.  26  and  passim). 

Culture  in  Mic’-ocosm 

One  thing  m'>rc  ought  to  be  added  here.  I  refer  to  the  extremely  important 
theoretical  niatter  of  what  I  earlier  called  “presumptively  microcosmic”  re¬ 
search.  For  example,  it  has  been  either  asserted  or  implied  in  a  number  of 
community’  studies  that  the  description  and  analysis  of  the  p;irticular  com¬ 
munity  could  be  presumed  to  stand  pretty  much  as  descriptively  and  analyti¬ 
cally  valid  for  all  other  communities  in  the  nation  or  on  the  particular  island; 
or,  even  more,  that  the  single  study  might  be  consicU*red  to  provide  in  micro¬ 
cosm  a  picture  of  the  total  insular  or  regional  culture''. 

Now,  it  is  altogether  possible  that  the  kind  of  community  study  which 
embraces  “the  relationship  l)etwcen  the  community'  and  the  larger  whole” 
may  in  some  of  the  very  smallest  islands  in  the  Caribbean  give  us  a  fair  pic¬ 
ture  of  that  island’s  culture  as  a  whole.  But  I  woultl  lx*  reluctant  to  concede 
that  any  single  community  in  one  of  the  larger  and  more  internally  diversi¬ 
fied  islands,  no  matter  how’  carefully  it  was  selected  nor  how  diligently  it 
was  studied,  could  be  made  microcosmically  to  stand  for  all  of  the  com¬ 
munities  in  the  island,  or  could  give  us  a  fair  picture  of  the  island  culture  as 
a  whole.  Thus,  it  .seems  to  me  that  commimity  studies  of  the  kind  whieh 
seek  to  make  the  part  stand  for  a  complex  whole  are  subject  to  deficiencies. 
Our  researches  in  Puerto  Rico  brought  this  conclusion  home  to  us  most 
forcibly.  No  “microcosmic”  analysis  of  a  single  community  in  Puerto  Rico 
would  adequately  reflect  the  way  of  life  of  all  Puerto  Ricans.  W’e  tried  to 
avoid  this  error  by  selecting  a  number  of  “type”  com;nunities  —  as  well  as  by- 
relating  each  of  these  to  the  insular  whole  and  revealing  the  part  each  con- 
tiibutes  to  the  making  of  “Puerto  Rican  culhire”  (13,  19).  The  research  was 
conducted  with  reference  to  tlu*  complex  of  interrelationships  among  com¬ 
munities,  between  community'  and  municipio,  municipio  and  San  Juan,  San 
Juan  and  the  metropolitan  area. 

Under  today’s  circumstances,  each  community'  is  jx'rhaps  a  somewhat 
specialized  part  of  the  total  insular  or  national  whole.  .■\nd  while  it  may  bear 
resemblances  to  other  communities  and  may  be  related  vitally  and  organismi- 

*Cf.  eipecially  in  this  connection  W.  Lloyd  Warner  (21).  The  local  community  is  described 
••  die  ndcTocosm  which  stands  for  the  macrocosmic  whole  of  which  it  is  part. 
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cally  to  the  national  whole,  its  usefulness  as  a  “sample”  for  explaining  the 
other  communities  or  the  “whole”  —  or  even  describing  them  —  is  in  most 
cases  almost  as  questionable  as  xN'ould  be  an  attempt  to  explain  a  complex 
biological  organism  in  terms  of  the  functioning  of  one  of  its  organs. 

The  “Social  Field”  in  the  Caribbean:  Summary  and  Conclusions. 

One  need  only  consider  the  condition  and  the  position  of  the  islands  ring¬ 
ing  what  has  significanth’  lx*en  called  an  “American  lake”  to  sense  the  cul¬ 
tural  import  of  their  relationships  not  only  with  the  United  States  but  with 
neighbouring  islands,  with  Great  Britain,  Holland,  France,  and  —  by  logical 
extension  —  Israel  and  the  Suez  Canal.  The  sugar  coininunitx’  in  Barbados, 
the  fishing  village  in  Martinique,  or  the  tourist-centred  island  of  St.  John 
cannot  be  understood  or  analyzed  without  reference  to  forces,  influences, 
competitions,  etc.,  originating  elsewhere,  an)’  more  than  they  can  be  under-’ 
stood  or  analyzed  without  reference  to  their  mixed  racial,  class,  and  cultural 
characteristics. 

A  series  of  carefully  selected  communities-'*  studied  in  a  single  modem 
insular  or  nation  unit  may  very’  well  give  us  “a  reasonably  full  sample  of  the 
whole  life  of  the  people  concerned”  (i).  But  to  understand  how  and  why 
the  culture  got  that  way,  or  where  it  may  Ik*  going  and  why,  we  ha\'c  to  add 
to  our  local  observations  an  awareness  of  the  historical  forces  and  events 
which  affect  all  of  us  in  various  ways  and  to  vaiy’ing  degrees  in  today’s  market- 
world.  We  do  not.  of  course,  as  anthrojK)logical  community  analysts  have  to 
study  these  things  in  themselves.  But  I  think  we  would  be  justified  in  calling 
into  question  the  analytic  value  of  a  Caribbean  community  study  which  failed 
to  reckon  with  such  a  class  of  “outside”  phenomena  interpreting  conununity 
or  insular  culture  of  1957  or  1947  or  1967. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  retreating  from  this  research  involvement,  for  there 
is  no  retreat  from  the  [Klitical  and  economic  realities  of  involvement.  De¬ 
pendency  or  interdependency  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  inescapable  and  permanent  cultural  condition.  To  cite  just  a 
few  examples:  Who  among  those  who  have  conducted  community  research 
in  the  Caribbean  would  care  to  speculate  about  the  consequences  of  a  sudden 
end  to  the  flow  of  remittances':*  What  would  happr'u  to  most  of  these  com¬ 
munities  which  we  have  studied  if  all  of  the  cash,  cheques,  money  orders, 
and  the  like  from  kin  and  family  in  St.  Thomas,  or  Trinidad,  or  the  United 
States,  Britain,  Canada,  and  elsewhere  were  suddenly  cut  off?  Or  what  would 
happen  to  insular  and  community  life  in  Puerto  Rico  if  the  United  States 

•I  have  assumed  throughout  this  discussion  ttiat  the  puriiosc  of  community  selection,  study, 
and  analysis  will  lie  to  discover  cultural  meanings  or  implications  which  go  beyond  the  parti¬ 
cular  unit  of  study.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  investigator  is  not  inteicsted  in  drawing  inferenc* 
or  meanings  from  his  study  which  may  apply  on  a  controlled  but  somewhat  wider  scale  beyond 
bis  community,  then  my  strictures  with  rcsiK-ct  to  microcosmic  pretentiousness  do  not  apply. 
But  if  tlic  untlnoiwlogist  i*  interested  in  making  a  study  which  will  throw  light  on  cultute 
and  culture-process  in  other  similar  communities,  he  will  have  to  make  his  selection  with  tiist 
kind  of  type-significance  in  mind,  even  while  lit  eschews  assumptions  about  the  one  standini 
for  the  “all". 
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suddenly  decided  to  drop  tarifiF  preferences  on  Puerto  Rican  sugar,  or  to  sus- 
oend  coastwise  shipping  laws  and  allow  Puerto  Rico  to  buy  rice  in  the  world 
^ket  without  payment  of  import  duties,  or  to  retain  the  excise  tax  on  all 
Puerto  Rican  rum  sold  in  the  United  States  rather  than  returning  it  to  Puerto 
Rico? 

\yhat  would  happen  to  the  Trinidad  labour  picture,  to  the  families  of  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  wages  of  the  Trinidad  workers,  and  to  the 
Trinidad  merchants  who  sell  their  goods  to  these  families,  if  those  countries 
which  presently  purchase  Trinidad  s  oil  and  asphalt  were  —  for  certain  poli¬ 
tical-economic  reasons  —  suddenly  to  decide  to  purchase  their  oil  elsewhere 
and  to  use  a  substitute  for  asphalt? 

What  would  happen  to  the  fishermen  of  Bathsheba  on  the  east  coast  of 
Barbados  and  to  tihose  of  Oistins  on  the  south  coast  were  the  fish-freezing 
operations  now  being  conducted  on  a  small  scale  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
klanri  suddenly  to  be  expanded  several-fold  or  enough  to  absorb  all  of  their 
catch?  Indeed,  what  is  happening  to  them  under  the  threat  or  prospect  of 
such  expansion? 

And  what  of  the  Antiguan  renter-peasant  in  one  of  the  Peasant  Develop¬ 
ment  settlements?  What  would  happen  to  him  and  his  family  if  the  British 
Colonial  Office  were  either  to  cancel  all  outstanding  leases  and  repossess  the 
land  or  turn  the  plots  over  rent-free  to  each  of  the  peasant  lessors? 

One  could,  of  course,  multiply  such  speculations  many  times.  But  the  point 
is  clear.  If  the  culture  of  the  local  Caribbean  (or  other  dependent)  com¬ 
munity  is  directly  and  seriously  affected  by  extra-community  actions,  decrees, 
and  problems,  then  it  is  the  job  of  the  social  scientist,  of  the  anthropologist 
who  is  making  a  study  of  the  local  community,  to  be  aware  of  and  to  assess 
die  importance  of  these  “outside”  influences  for  the  way  of  life  of  the  very 
community  he  is  studying. 
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DISCUSSION 

By 

Conrad  M.  Arensberg 

In  finding  myself  called  upon  to  comment  upon  the  stimulating  paper  of 
Dr.  Manners  I  must  confess  to  have  little  to  add  to  his  salutary  remarks  about 
the  nature  of  field-work  problems  in  countries  of  modern  complex  civilization 
to  be  studied  by  the  anthropologist.  I  think  he  has  done  us  a  service  by  re¬ 
assembling  what  Redfield,  Steward,  and  even  I,  have  had  to  say,  by  reuniting 
these  latter-day  methodological  summaries  with  older  statements  of  the 
method  required  in  adapting  anthropological  technique  to  community  studies 
in  complex  cultures.  He  has  also  reminded  us  again  that  the  anthropologist 
today  must  be  ready  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  co-operate  with  persons  out¬ 
side  his  own  field,  if  he  is  to  do  justice  to  the  complex  cultures  in  which  so 
many  of  his  problems,  as  for  example,  peasantry,  are  now  located. 

With  community  study  so  deeply  entrenched  in  our  science  as  to  be  one 
of  our  chief  methods,  and  with  community  studies  justifying  themselves  re¬ 
peatedly  in  their  successful  application  to  countries  in  the  swim  of  modemit)’ 
such  as  India,  the  United  States,  England,  Wales,  Germany,  Belgium,  France, 
Italy,  Brazil,  and  the  Caribbean  islands,  it  is  good  to  remember  that  this 
method,  to  which  we  owe  so  much  of  the  n<;w  and  deeper  understanding  of 
culture,  both  simple  and  complex,  is  continuing  to  permit  us  to  operate  our 
sdence  —  even  away  from  the  small  tribes  where  it  was  born.  It  continues  to 
show  that  cultural  and  social  problems  yield  to  the  depth-sounding  methods 
of  field  work  in  particular  places  which  serve  as  the  theatre  for  the  particular 
lives  of  real  persons  in  the  unique  matrix  of  their  social  organization  and 
tlieir  cultural  heritage  and  its  values.  If,  as  I  have  insisted,  community  study 
is  one  of  the  great  methods  for  observ’ution  of  human  life  in  vivo  and  for  the 
study  of  culture  in  on-going  operation,  it  is  heartening  to  find  each  new' 
generation  of  anthropologists  returning  to  it,  undismayed  by  the  groyving 
apparatus  of  statistical  checking  that  s^al  science  now  demands  of  its  field- 
won  insights,  and  unoverwhelmed  by  the  burden  of  information  about  a 
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complex  culture  that  must  be  mastered  by  the  field  worker  —  out  of  history, 
economics,  sociology,  etc.  —  before  he  fully  understands  his  local  data. 

A  look  at  three  or  four  of  the  latest  pieces  of  such  community  study  show 
well  how  mastery  of  the  details  of  culture  and  background,  which  exist  in  the 
written  record,  can  be  combined  with,  and  need  not  overshadow,  first-rate 
participant  observation  and  patient,  skilful  local  interviews  and  biographies. 
ATumey-High  in  Belgium  (8),  a  W.  M.  Williams  in  the  Enghsh  Ciunberland 
a  John  and  Dorothy  Keur  in  the  Drents  in  the  Netherlands  (4),  a  J.  A. 
Pitt-Rivers  in  Andalusia  (6),  need  no  reminders  of  the  efficacy  of  field  work, 
just  as  they  need  none  about  the  reading  they  must  master  to  synthesize  their 
findings  with  other  scholarship  about  their  communities.  Certainly  no  one 
will  argue,  any  more  than  they  will  argue  about  the  current  studies  of  village 
India  (3,  5),  that  their  communities  are  not  part  of  complex  civilization. 

It  is  because  these  newer,  as  well  as  older,  successful  assaults  by  com¬ 
munity  study  upon  complex  cultures,  or  problems  within  them,  he  open  upon 
the  record  that  I  find  myself  surprised  at  Dr.  Manner’s  reiteration  of  some  old 
problems  of  method  in  anthropology  that  I  had  thought  settled.  He  is,  of 
course,  dealing  with  the  Caribbean  countries,  a  scene  into  which  I  caimot 
follow  him,  except  from  afar.  And,  as  always,  when  one  approaches  a  new 
scene  it  is  necessary  to  summarize  for  oneself  in  what  way  it  resembles  other 
scenes  reported  already.  I  will  return  to  some  comments  about  the  interesting, 
specifically  Caribbean  problems  Dr.  Manners  raises.  Let  me  first  meet  a  few 
of  the  questions  he  raises  about  the  community-study  method  that  pertain  to 
any  complex  scene,  whether  it  be  India,  Europe,  or  Europe’s  daughter  cul¬ 
tures  overseas. 

One  diflBculty  with  which  Dr.  Manners,  faced  with  the  Caribbean  islands, 
seems  to  be  wrestling  is  a  quite  uiuiecessary  worry.  It  is  the  matter  of  “hori¬ 
zontal  segments  of  culture”.  This  is  the  category  of  international  institutions, 
culture  traits  and  complexes  with  their  ramifications  of  social  organization, 
etc.  These,  of  course,  drive  their  fingers  into  any  local  community  of  the  com¬ 
plex  modem  world  (or  any  other  civilization)  and  unite  thereby  the  multiple 
communities  and  regions  of  a  complex  culture  or  civilization  into  whatever 
overarching  unity  it  may  have.  Steward  (7)  has  raised  tlie  doubt  about  com¬ 
munity-study  method  that  worries  Manners  here.  He  warned  us  that  we  can¬ 
not  hope  in  a  local  and  particular  community  to  treat  fully  —  let  alone  find 
the  origin  or  reasons  for  being  —  the  many  and  even  commanding  institutions 
that  have  their  origins  and  their  seats  of  decision  outside  our  local  theatre 
of  study;  say,  for  the  Caribbean,  in  London  or  Amsterdam  or  Rome. 

Of  course  we  cannot.  But  we  can  see  well  their  impact,  their  re-working, 
their  evasion  or  subversion,  in  the  local  culture  (or  subculture).  We  can  see 
well  what  influence  they  have  in  local  culture  production  and  what  functions 
iu  local  culture  to  meet  their  pressures  on  the  way  of  life  of  local  people.  As 
much  production  of  new  culture  and  as  much  functioning  of  modifications 
m  inherited  culture(s)  is  to  be  found  in  adaptation  to  the  external  power  of 
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man-made  institutions  as  ever  is  to  be  found  in  soil,  climate,  and  technics 
We  write  every  year  about  culhural  revivals,  about  acculturation,  and  about 
cargo  cults,  and  no  one  worries  that  we  have  not,  in  the  study  of  these  things 
dealt  fully  with  the  origin  and  nature  of  Christianity  or  Methodism  or  fte 
reasons  for  the  second  World  War’s  Pacific  theatre.  It  is  quite  enough  ftat 
the  anthropologist  (whether  or  not  he  be  a  community-study  analyst)  record 
with  his  special  methods  of  local  participation  and  interview  their  working 
and  impact  locally.  That  the  anthropologist  must  also,  as  an  educated  man 
and  a  scholar  of  modem  science,  master  sufficient  understanding  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  whose  impact  he  follows  so  as  not  to  distort  his  local  evidence  and 
liis  synthesis  of  it,  goes  without  saying.  The  fact  that  seems  to  have  escaped  | 
Steward  and  Manners  is  that  it  is  only  the  local  evidence  that  our  anthro¬ 
pologist  gets  by  the  community-study  method  or  by  any  anthropology.  The 
other  information,  however  necessary,  he  gets  from  reading  or  from  others 
in  some  other  way. 

The  community-study  method  of  modern  anthropology  is  not  a  method  of 
analysis;  it  is  a  method  of  gathering  data.  Of  course  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  Caribbean,  or  Latvian,  culture  requires  information  got  both  by  com¬ 
munity  study  and  by  and  from  historical  enquiry  or  census  compilation.  A 
valid  interpretation  of  matrifocality,  or  late  marriage,  or  lobola,  or  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  tobacco,  or  any  other  problem  of  culture  or  in  culture,  requires  not 
only  data  got  from  the  study  of  trait  or  problem  in  a  living  surround,  in  the 
dynamics  of  instant  cultural  and  social  forces,  in  the  cycle  of  life  from  cradle 
to  grave  among  the  personahties  of  a  culture-and-society  —  all  information 
to  be  got  by  community  study  —  it  requires  information  as  well  from  history, 
geography,  and  any  other  neighbour  discipline  to  which  the  facts  lead.  That 
was  always  the  case;  and  the  anthropological  scholar  was  and  is  a  specialist, 
not  an  ignoramus.  He  always  knew  and  must  still  know  whatever  else  outside 
his  specialty  intrudes  itself  upon  his  problem. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  information  we  need  to  know.  The  real 
point  is  that  our  science  has  developed  methods  that  unearth  indispensable 
data  —  methods,  of  which  community  study  is  one,  that  have  grown  from  our 
e.xperience  with  the  matter  of  culture.  To  treat  such  problems  as  1  instanced 
above  without  culture,  without  anthropology,  has  proved  to  be  wrong,  to 
lead  to  false  or  mis-interpretation.  By  the  same  token,  to  say  that  we  supply, 
with  our  methods  evolved  in  the  study  of  culture,  the  crucial  data  not  other¬ 
wise  obtainable,  is  not  to  say  that  our  data  are  the  only  ones  that  count. 

Dr.  Manners’  first  worry,  then,  seems  to  come  from  a  failure  to  distinguish 
between  background  information  necessary  to  any  understanding,  and  our 
own  professional  data,  got  by  our  own  methods.  In  this  failure  he  has  been 
betrayed  by  a  semantic  confusion  which  he  seems  to  have  contracted  from 
Steward  and  from  evolutionists  in  general.  In  evolutionary  comparison  of 
cultures,  whole  cultures  are  put  side  by  side,  some  of  which  do  seem  to 
derive  most  of  their  traits  from  a  local,  limited  scene  and  a  localized,  con- 
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solidated  tradition.  The  boundary  between  tribe  and  tribe  ( ami  this  has  been 
much  exaggerated)  was  often  the  boundary  between  most  institutions,  and 
perhaps  also  between  languages.  It  was  a  legitimate  evolutionary  question 
to  ask  “What  is  different  behveen  the  500  Smith  Sound  Eskimos,  who  carry 
forward  from  generation  to  generation  a  presumably  complete  human  culture, 
the  5000  Sumerians,  the  500,000  Athenians,  and  the  500,000,000  Chinese?” 
Specifically,  from  long  before  the  Athenians,  ones  does  encounter  a  difference, 
analogous,  in  cultural  and  social  structure,  to  that  between  one-celled  and 
many-celled  creatures.  And  in  many  of  the  culturally  multi-community 
societies  not  all  of  the  cultural  production  of  the  complex  culture,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  simple  ones,  is  to  be  found  in  every  cell-community  ( though  I, 
for  one,  have  argued  (1)  that  the  transmission  of  readiness  to  comprehend 
or  act  in  that  production  is  so  found  in  each  microcosmic  cellular  community ) . 

This  difference  in  the  structure,  function,  and  local  occurrence  of  some 
culture  traits  and  complexes,  plus  the  occurrence  of  some  such  community 
specialization,  gave  Stew'ard  his  distinction  between  “vertical”  and  “horizon¬ 
tal"  institutions.  The  distinction  is  quite  valid  for  the  complex  cultures  and 
in  evolutionary  classification  it  is  quite  apropos.  The  dialogue  between  great 
tradition  and  little  tradition,  cosmopolitan  and  parochial,  is  a  useful  concept, 
even  outside  evolutionar)’  writings,  ir  Redfield’s  and  his  colleagues’  new 
assault  upon  Indian  culture  (3,  5).  And  it  is  likely  to  remain  part  of  anthro¬ 
pology  as  it  is  also  part  of  the  theory  of  social  structiire  and  class  sub-cultures 
in  sociology. 

The  difiiculty  is  that  the  distinction  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  communitx’- 
study  method.  The  data  of  great  tradition  or  horizontal  institutions  are  facts 
of  culhire.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  they  are  to  be  studied  locally  or 
in  their  special  concentrations,  and  by  what  method  most  apt  to  penetrate 
them,  is  an  ad  hoc  question,  one  of  research  strategy.  Community-study 
method,  fruitful  as  it  is,  is  not  the  only  method  of  cultural  science. 

And  it  follows  that  if  one’s  quest  in  anthrojiologv  is  to  deal  with  the  cul¬ 
tural  factors  of  a  problem,  rather  than  to  characterize  and  compare  culture 
wholes  —  also  a  perfectly  legitimate  quest  that  has  borne  much  fruit  in  com¬ 
munity  studies  —  then  it  is  immaterial  that  one’s  study  of  the  local  surround, 
the  embeddedness  in  culture,  of  one’s  problem  expUcandtim  ( race  prejudice, 
matrifocality,  or  whatever),  does  not  extend  to  the  origins  of  Christianity, 
tlie  rea.sons  for  the  expansion  of  Europe  after  1492.  or  the  workings  of  the 
hanks  of  Threadneetlle  Street.  T'he  local  impact  of  Honu;  or  Canterbury,  of 
tlie  Escorial  and  Whitehall,  or  of  world  markets  and  merchant  capitalism  is 
enough;  and  a  local  impact  must  be  explorwl  locally. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  second  bugaboo  with  which  Dr.  Manners  scares  himself. 
Holism"  in  anthropology  does  not,  any  more  than  in  any  t)ther  science,  con¬ 
stitute  a  demand  that  the  anthropologist  study  every  last  thing  or  event  of 
either  the  world  or  the  local  scene  where  his  info''mants  act  ami  live.  Nor 
does  it  reejuire  a  surrender  to  some  ineffable  perception  of  a  seamless  whole. 
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Ouc  must  ask  of  a  culture  trait,  or  an  institution,  not  only  its  present  fonn 
or  function,  but  also  its  origin  and  coming-to-be.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose,  either,  that  a  trait  of  culture  or  an  institution,  even  though  part  of  a 
present  cultural  whole,  came  up  at  the  same  time  as  did  the  whole.  Thus 
Caribbean  marriage  custom,  like  Caribbean  race  relations,  may  or  may  not 
have  been  born  of  Caribbean  culture.  And  by  the  same  token,  like  susu,  they 
may  have  been  antecedents,  or  in  theii  emergence  they  may  have  combined 
U;aits,  or  reworked  them,  from  other  places  and  prior  cultures.  It  is  up  to  the 
culture  historian  to  tell  us  what  the  emergence  was  and  whether  the  trait 
helped  gi\  e  rise  to  the  whole  culture  or  whether  the  new  culture  fostered  the 
new  trait.  ' 

Thus  a  specialist  in  the  culture  of  the  Old  World  (Europe,  Mediterranean, 
.Middle  East)  is  less  likely  to  be  sure  that  Caribbean  marriage  custom,  or 
colour  rankings,  or  matrifocality  and  grandmother-families,  are  simple  res¬ 
ponses  to  colonialism,  plantations,  and  slavery.  Like  ansu,  they  may  be  traits, 
or  re-workings  of  traits,  that  must  be  pushed  back  of  the  base-line  which 
tlie  classification  “Caribbean  culture’  gives,  back  before  the  Enghsh,  the 
French,  the  Dutch,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Africans  ever  sailed  the  Spanish 
Main  and  settled  the  islands.  Till  we  know'  more  of  the  culture  of  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth-century  Europe“,  we  are  likely  to  forget  that  the  islands  were 
peopled  and  flowered  in  tire  Mercantilist  Age,  before  the  Puritan  and  Vic¬ 
torian  \'ictorics  and  the  Industrial  Revolution  re-worked  England.  As  Hers- 
kovits  traci'd  susH  to  Dahomey  (2),  I  woidd  trace  marriage  as  property  valida¬ 
tion  and  class  legitimization  of  children  to  Hogarth’s  London,  the  bekes  race 
purity  in  Martinique  to  the  endogamy  of  a  first  estate  ante  1789,  and  matri¬ 
focality  to  a  proletarian  family  structure  that  still  e.xists,  along  with  lower- 
class  unconcern  about  illegitimacy  (except  in  property  matters),  in  North 
and  Midlands  England  and  Lowland  Scotland.  This  proletarian  family  struc¬ 
ture  descends  not  alone  from  a  later  industrialization,  as  we  wrongly  think 
the  small  family  to  derive,  but  instead  from  North  European  village  trial- 
marriage  and  Eskimoan  and  egalitarian  family  structure  as  old  as  the  Vikings 
or  older. 

Till  the  culture  and  subculture  of  the  North  European  pre-industrial  and 
lK)st-medie\  al  class  systems  and  village  and  family  custom  are  explored,  we 
have  no  right  to  derive  all  Caribbean  culture  from  slavery  and  Africa  alone, 
any  more  than  we  have  the  right  to  derive  Latin  American  culture  alone 
from  the  post-conquest  situation.  Certainly  we  have  no  right  to  think  of  the 
plantation,  or  of  slavery,  as  efficient  causes,  or  sole  ones,  of  what  we  find  in 
modern  culture  in  the  islands.  T  hat  the  modern  aniiilgain  which  gives  us  such 
a  Caribboiin  culture  arose  in  the  islands  is  one  truth;  tliat  it  grew  out  of  a 
mixing  and  reworking  of  received  elements  is  another.  Plantations  and  slavery 
existed  in  other  places,  together  in  a  Brazil  and  a  south-eastern  United  States, 

•Especially  of  the  North  European  countries  who  brought  eouuncreiulism,  their  indentured 
•wants,  and  their  new  cities  —  in  which  cavalier  Puritan  and  new  Cockney  were  alike  learning 
the  niceties  of  the  new  national  monarchies  —  and  their  capitals  from  continental  Renaissance 
•On  Baroque  models. 
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or  in  separation  in  an  Hawaii  (without  the  slavery),  a  Ceylon  or  a  South  ! 

Africa  (without  the  plantations),  and  the  resultant  cultures  are  always  very  i 

different,  not  only  from  the  variant  situations  but  also  as  well  from  the  variant 
antecedent  cultures  that  went  into  each  mixture  of  elements.  i 

Thus,  we  can  only  warn  our  thoughtful  discussee  that  the  base-line  of  1 
unitary  Caribbean  culture  is  not  the  base-line  of  the  growth  of  the  culture  ! 

traits  or  forces  that  may  interest  him  and  require  his  analysis.  And  certainly  | 

the  usefulness  of  community-study  method  is  not  in  the  way  it  does  not  solve  2 

problems  of  evolution  and  of  world-wide  classification  and  typology  among  I 

cultures  and  subcultures,  nor  in  the  way  it  leaves  for  other  methods  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  extra-community  specializations  in  great  tradition.  It  is  rather  in 
its  descent-in-depth  to  the  grass-roots  of  culture,  in  a  local  setting,  where  one 
can  still  see  culture  operate  and  can  follow  its  interconnections.  That  such 
a  descent  to  a  community  is  also,  by  good  luck,  a  close-up  of  the  microcosm,  i 
or  minimal  transmission-unit  of  culture  —  where  individuals  must  learn  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  connections  of  the  traits  they  “carry”  and  which  lets  one  see  the 
structure  of  the  whole  —  is  an  extra  dividend.  It  also  poses  the  real  challenge 
of  our  science,  and  we  hope  that  Dr.  Manners  will  meet  it:  to  take  a  step 
toward  the  creation  of  a  theory  which  will  structure  those  connections  in  the 
ways  they  really  follow,  first  in  the  Caribbean  and  then  in  cultures  every¬ 
where.  i 
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The  Present  Status  of  the  Social  Sciences  in  the 
British  Caribbean 


By 

Lloyd  Braithwaite 

The  Establishment  of  Social  Science  in  the  Area 
One  of  the  basic  problems  of  the  “underdeveloped”  areas  is  that  they  are 
in  greater  need  of  precisely  those  resources  which  they  are  least  able  to 
afford,  and  which  are  generally  speaking  least  indigenous  to  their  culture. 
In  some  respects  areas  like  the  British  West  Indies  are  desperately  in  need 
of  the  social  sciences.  But  it  is  highly  doubtful  whether  the  socieU'  as  a  whole 
is  sufficiently  aware  of  its  needs  or  of  the  disciplines  concerned  to  make  any¬ 
thing  hke  adequate  provision  for  social  research. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  impulse  to  social  research  in  the  British 
Caribbean  came  from  abroad.  The  Irvine  Commission,  a  branch  of  the  larger 
Commission  which  dealt  with  the  development  of  higher  education  in  the 
colonies,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  university  and  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  possibilities  of  research.  They  wrote: 

Tlic  position  of  sociological  research  and  indeed  of  most  of  the  research  work 
coming  within  the  confines  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  is  free  from  the  danger  of 
becoming  associated  with  enquiry  into  purely  technical  questions.  We  have  already 
stated  our  belief  that  the  West  Indies  provide  abundant  opportunity  for  r-conomic, 
historical  and  sociological  research  in  the  widest  sense.  The  territories  show  great 
variety  in  their  political  and  racial  situations  and  histories  while  they  sometimes 
present  the  same  general  problems  with  interesting  local  differences . . .  .Never¬ 
theless  the  prospect  opened  out  here  in  a  wide  range  of  studies  is  certainly  no 
less  stimulating  than  it  is  in  .science,  and  indeed  we  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  enlarge  upon  the  intellectual  adv'entures  that  are  awaiting  in  this 
field. 

So  important  do  we  consider  this  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  University  that  we 
think  it  desirable  to  appoint  on  the  staff  persons  who  have  shown  capacity  for 
research  even  when,  on  grounds  of  numher  of  students  who  would  require  their 
teaching  this  action  would  Ik?  premature.  They  coidd  not  be  better  engaged  than 
in  building  up,  especially  on  West  Indian  phenomena,  new  material  which  will 
1h-  of  greatest  value  to  their  ptqiils,  thus  communicating  to  the  very  University 
the  atmosphere  and  character  of  an  institution  devoted  to  learning  (10). 

Not  merely  the  idea  but  the  actual  financing  of  social  research  at  the  newly 
established  University  College  of  the  West  Indies  (Jamaica)  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  from  abroad  tlirough  funds  granted  under  the  Colonial  Development 
and  Welfare  Acts.  This  has  not  rendered  research  entirely  immune  to  local 
criticism  —  a  criticism  that  persists  even  after  the  discovery  that  some  social 
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science  research  has  utiUty  value.  Objection  to  social  science  research  pro¬ 
grammes  has  arisen  from  bvo  sources:  from  those  who  have  had  little  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  research  impUes,  and  from  others  who  felt  that  the  imm^ate 
tasks  of  government  should  be  given  priority,  and  that  academic  research 
should  be  primarily  of  the  sort  associated  with  a  government  bureau. 

Among  the  former  group  there  was  the  feeling  that  available  resources 
should  be  directed  toward  practical  remedial  action  rather  than  research. 
Among  the  latter  group,  the  feeling  of  moral  indignation  —  so  much  a  mark 
of  the  recently  luoused  educated  classes  —  made  them  wish  social  research 
to  concern  itself  with  the  urgent  problems  of  the  area  rather  than  with 
apparently  remote  and  esoteric  problems. 

The  relatively  late  institutionahzation  of  social  science  in  the  British  Carib¬ 
bean  is  linked  of  course  with  the  poUtical  and  social  development  in  tiie 
area  toward  increased  democracy.  This  link  between  democracy  and  science 
in  general,  and  social  science  in  particular,  is  e\  erv'where  apparent;  but  it  is 
most  obvious  in  areas  w  here  both  institutions  are  relatively  new'.  Yet  it  would 
be  wrong  to  see  in  the  neglect  of  the  social  sciences,  ^  some  have  done,  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  perpetuate  colonial  status  by  w'ithholding  knowledge 
which  might  lead  to  a  challenge  to  the  colonial  power(5j.  Rather,  it  is  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the  fact  that  the  metropolitan  countries  have  tended  to  mould 
their  respective  colonial  territories  in  the  Caribbean  after  their  own  image. 
The  soci^  sciences  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  relatively  underdeveloped  (36), 
and  if  sociology,  for  instance,  is  not  taught  in  the  British  Caribbean,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  it  has  hardly  achieved  re- 
c-ognition. 

Social  Anthropological  Studies 

The  derivation  of  social  science  is  reflected  not  only  in  general  terms  but 
in  the  organization  of  the  separate  disciplines  themselves.  In  the  field  of 
anthropology,  for  instance,  developments  have  followed  the  British  tradition 
of  social  antliropology  rather  than  the  American  one  of  cultural  anthropology. 
The  first  large-scale  study  undertaken  in  the  British  West  Indies  was  primarily 
social-anthropological  in  nature.  Reflecting  this  phase  of  development  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  was  called  ‘The  Sociological  Study  of  Peasant  Life  in 
Jamaica”.  From  it  has  emerged  not  merely  a  c-onventional  type  of  kinship 
analysis  by  Edith  Clarke  (9)  but  also  the  study  by  Madeline  Kerr,  PersonaUiy 
and  Conflict  in  Jat  'uica  (29j.  This  latter  reflected  the  influence  of  the  scliool 
of  personality  and  culture  in  anthrojxjlogy  us  well  as  the  specific  cultural 
dieories  of  Herskovits.  The  continuing  influence  of  social  anthrojwlogy  can 
be  seen  in  the  work  of  R.  T.  Smith  on  The  Negro  Family  in  British  Guiana  (50), 
in  the  work  of  M.  G.  Smith  in  Carriucou  and  Grenada  (49)  and  of  Audrey 
Butt  on  the  Amerindians  of  British  Guiana  (8). 

Yet  tlie  West  Indian  scene  presents  such  challenging  opportunity  for  a 
fresh  approach  to  conventional  problems  that  some  modifications  and  supple* 
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mentation  of  the  traditional  social  anthropological  outlook  is  inevitable.  It 
serves  to  accentuate  certain  developments  within  the  general  body  of  social 
anthropology  where  the  need  for  developing  techniques  to  meet  the  new 
complex  situations  and  where  borrowing  from  other  social  science  disciplines 
has  become  most  manifest  (21).  In  the  British  West  Indies  the  process  of 
cultural  amalgamation  has  been  long  at  work  and  consequently  we  find  a 
wide  range  of  societies,  in  some  respects  aldn  to  Western  societies  and  in 
others  possessing  features  more  familiar  to  the  anthropologist.  The  invitation 
to  a  merger  of  sociological  and  anthropological  analysis,  and  to  comparative 
work,  is  therefore  insistent. 

The  attempt  to  carry  out  holistic  analysis  is  however  fraught  with  difficulty. 
One  line  of  approach  is  through  the  adaptation  of  conventional  social  anthro¬ 
pological  approaches;  but  this  too  has  its  own  difficulties.  One  such  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  social  anthropologists,  in  spite  of  their  dif¬ 
ferentiation  from  the  cultural  anthropologists,  do  not  always  make  a  clear 
(li.f.iinction  hehveen  culture  and  society.  Another  lies  in  the  fact  that,  al¬ 
though  interested  in  the  total  analysis  of  a  society,  the  concepts  with  which 
the  social  anthroixdogists  have  traditionally  worked  have  not  proved  al¬ 
together  aderpiate  to  the  task  of  analyzing  the  more  differentiated  societies. 
This  is  one  reason  for  the  fairly  widespread  adoption  of  the  theory  of  the 
plural  societ)'.  This  concept,  popularized  by  Furnivall  (24),  has  a  deceptive 
analytic  flavour.  It  {X)ints  to  problems  of  the  utmost  importance  —  the  im¬ 
plications  of  cultural  diversities  in  the  social  order  —  but  an  explanatory 
pow'er  is  usually  attributed  to  it  which  it  does  not  in  fact  |X)ssess.  Among 
workers  in  the  British  Caribbean,  M.  G.  Smith  has  sought  to  develop  and 
apply  the  concept  (48);  but  overtones  of  it  appear  also  in  the  works  of  Edith 
Clarke  (9)  and  Andrew  Pearse  (39). 

Another  jx)ssible  line  of  approach  is  through  areal  studies.  In  a  .sense  a 
programme  of  research  couched  in  terms  of  the  British  Caribbean  is  in  fact 
an  areal  one,  but  the  work  that  has  been  conducted  has  not  reflected  any 
theoretical  thinking  about  the  area  concepts.  Indeed,  the  work  in  West 
Indian  history,  in  linguistic  research,  in  social  medicine,  proceeds  at  the 
University  College  of  the  West  Indies  with  little  regard  for  parallel  develop¬ 
ments  in  tlu?  social  .sciences. 

Th('  third  line  of  approach  is  the  use  of  structural-functional  scx'iological 
theory  as  a  guide  to  research  and  interpretation.  This  is  the  approach  used 
by  R.  T.  Smith  in  his  study  in  British  Guiana  (30)  nnd  by  the  present  writer 
in  his  study  of  Trinidad  (fi).  In  l)oth  instuncx's' community  .studies  have  l)een 
undertaken,  not  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  .self-mntained,  but  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  U‘vel  and  degree  of  integration  within  the  total  social  system. 
Both  tliese  studies  have  been  much  influenced  bv  the  theories  of  Talcott 
Parsons,  whose  framework  has  been  found  useful  l>oth  at  the  local  anti  the 
oiore  inclusive  levels. 
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In  addition  to  the  problems  raised  in  attempting  a  holistic  analysis  of 
Caribbean  societies,  there  are  further  diflBculties  in  transferring  some  of  the 
assumptions  and  c'oncepts  implicit  in  conventional  anthropological  approaches 
to  work  in  tlie  Caribbean.  One  of  these  is  the  assumption  of  uniformity  of 
\N’est  Indian  culture.  This  is  apparent  in  the  \s'ork  of  Henriques  (26,  27),  who 
generalized  about  the  West  Indian  family  on  the  basis  of  Jamaican  data;  of 
Herskovits,  who  engaged  Irim  in  discussion  on  these  terms;  of  Dom  Basil 
Matthews,  whose  book.  Crisis  of  the  West  Indian  Family  (37),  was  based 
solely  on  Trinidadian  data;  and  finally  of  Meyer  Fortes  who,  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  R.  T.  Smith’s  The  Negro  Family  in  British  Guiana  (50),  is  a  little  less 
cautious  tlian  the  author  himself  with  legard  to  the  light  which  Smith’s  local 
material  can  throw  on  the  general  problem. 

The  published  work  of  antluropologists  on  the  Caribbean  has  shown  so 
far  a  concentration  on  kinship.  Here  one  has  to  guard  against  bringing  over 
concepts  and  ideas  more  appropriate  to  other  societies,  as  for  e.xample  in  the 
use  of  the  term  “lineage”  in  a  categorical  and  not  a  sociological  sense.  That 
certain  social  groups  obtain  some  recognition  by  members  of  a  society  does 
not  give  an  indication  of  their  functional  significance;  and  to  translate  into 
the  West  Indies  a  terminology  which  ^x)ssesses  a  precise  connotation  in  other 
types  of  social  structure  is  likely  to  be  misleading.  The  discussion  of  problems 
of  land  tenure  in  relation  to  kinship  by  Edith  Clarke  (9)  and  M.  G.  SmiA 
(49)  clearly  re\eals  this  tendency. 

Thirdly,  the  social  anthropologists,  in  spite  of  their  protestations,  have  not 
been  entirely  able  to  raise  themselves  up  from  the  community  level.  Even 
when  deaUng  with  problems  of  the  total  system,  the  derivation  of  their  ap¬ 
proach  with  its  characteristic  limitations  becomes  apparent.  To  persuade  on 
diis  point  would  require  a  length  of  argument  unfortunately  not  possible 
here,  but  the  very  concentration  on  the  lower-class  kinship  system  is  a  re¬ 
flection  of  this. 

Cultural  Anthropology 

The  work  in  cultural  anthro[Xjiogy  has  had  its  inspiration  from  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  developed  largely  by  Herskovits  and  his  students.  Hersko¬ 
vits  in  his  Trinidad  Village  (28)  uses  the  concepts  of  cultural  retention,  cul¬ 
tural  focus,  and  cultural  reinterpretation  with  particular  reference  to  the 
tracing  of  African  elements  in  the  local  culture.  This  latter  task  is  undertaken 
soircwliat  uncritically,  and  tlie  absence  of  detailed  historical  treatment  as 
well  as  his  neglec-t  of  many  aspects  of  the  social  structure  creates  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  data  is  constrained  to  support  a  preconceived  theory.  For  in¬ 
stance,  many  extant  Africanisms  have  been  traeetl  bv  other  writers  to  Africans 
introduced  after  tlie  abolition  of  slavery  t48)  a  fact  precluding  an  easy  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  theory  of  acc-ulturatioii  wliich  sees  “African  culture”  as  sur¬ 
viving  die  long  period  of  slavery. 

Tlie  weak  points  of  the  Herskovits  approach  are  most  tnarked  in  the  work 
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of  George  E.  Simpson.  In  his  studies  of  revivalist  sects  in  Jamaica  (47),  he 
traces  Africanisms  indiscriminately,  accepts  the  dubious  theory  of  the 
tenacit)’  of  African  culture,  and  sees  as  one  of  the  central  theses  of  Jamaican 
lower-class  culture  the  African-derived  fear  of  the  “duppy”  or  ghost. 

Herskovits’  theory  has  also  received  a  certain  uncritical  support  at  the 
|ii,ntls  of  the  historian  Curtin  in  his  Two  Jamaicas  [18).  This  work  is  intellec¬ 
tually  marred  by  the  constraining  of  historical  data  to  suit  the  cultural  con¬ 
cepts.  Its  significance  lies,  however,  in  providing  another  instance  where  the 
task  of  social  interpretation,  in  default  of  social  research  in  the  area,  has 
fallen  to  the  historian. 

The  search  for  Africanisms  and  a  folk  culture  has  acquired  a  certain  amount 
of  popular  support  stemming  from  the  nascent  nationalism  of  the  West  Indies. 
It  has  been  the  tendency  to  seize  on  all  differences  from  British  tradition  as 
examples  of  “West  Indian  culture”.  This  has  the  effect  of  further  reinforcing' 
the  concept  of  the  plural  society,  which  is  receiving  attention  in  academic 
and  non-academic  circles  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

In  some  respects  the  work  of  M.  G.  Smith  can  also  be  classed  in  the  field 
of  cultural  anthropology  since  he  seeks  in  his  analysis  of  Grenadian  and 
Carriacou  society  to  use  the  concepts  of  the  culture  of  the  folk  and  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  elite  in  differentiating  between  structurally  inqxjrtant  groups  in 
tlie  societies  (49). 

Other  anthroiwlogical  work  in  the  area  lias  been  the  study  of  acculturation 
among  the  Caribs  of  Dominica  and  the  Black  Caribs  of  British  Honduras  by 
Taylor  (52).  Where  this  work  is  not  straight  ethnographic  description,  it  is 
uifluenced  by  Herskovits’  theories,  although  not  exclusively  so.  E.  P.  Banks’ 
study  of  a  Carib  village  in  Dominica  (2)  is  a  straight-forward  descriptive 
account  of  the  social  structure  of  the  village. 

Culture  and  Personality 

Unlike  tlie  social  anthro[iologists,  tlie  cultural  branch  of  the  discipline  of 
anthropology  has  been  interested,  and  rightly  so,  in  the  relationship  between 
personality  and  culture.  Work  of  this  type  has  been  done  on  a  limited  scale 
by  Madeline  Kerr  (29)  and  by  Yehudi  Cohen  (H,  12).  Kerr,  trained  as  a 
psychologist,  used  Rorschach  and  Lov.  enfeld  tests  as  well  as  interviews  and 
field  material.  But  the  analysis  of  the  iimterial  is  iliffuse,  and  in  default  of 
adequate  quantification  there  is  an  insufficiently  critical  attitude  in  interpre- 
\  tation.  Yehudi  Cohen  in  his  various  articles  paints  a  picture  stnuigely  at 
variance  with  what  otlier  writers  have  depicted  of  other  parts  of  Jamaica. 
The  Rocky  Roaders  in  the  eonmiunity  with  which  he  deals  are  people  loaded 
witli  aggression  in  which  each  man’s  hand  is  against  every  other., 

The  difficulty  with  miicli  of  this  work  lies  in  its  inevitably  impressionistic 
cluiracter.  In  these  early  stages  of  e.\ploration  such  qualitative  studies  are 
particularly  justified.  But  their  conclusions,  particularly  when  at  variance 
''ith  one  another,  must  be  regarded  vvitli  caution. 
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These  two  above  attempts  share  the  defects  and  weaknesses  of  Simey’s  early 
formulation  of  the  nature  of  West  Indian  personality  (46).  That  pioneering 
author  characterized  West  Indian  personality  as  being  essentially  aggressive 
This  broad  generalization  was  refined  somew  hat  by  C.  \^  Hadle\'  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  concept  of  social  class  into  the  picture.  But  the  field  of  personality 
in  the  West  Indies  still  remains  largely  unworked  except  in  global  descriptive 
terms.  It  is  likely  to  be  a  rewarding  field  but  only  if  removed  as  soon  as 
possible  beyond  impressionism  into  more  precise  forms  of  studv. 

Sociological  M^ork 

Little  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  sociological  research.  Fernando  Henri- 
ques  in  his  Family  and  Colour  in  Jamaica  (26)  attempted  to  link  his  analvsis 
of  the  family  to  what  he  termed  the  “white  bias”  in  Jamaican  society.  Other 
writers  have  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  social  stratification,  notably  Broom. 
Ellis  (20),  and  Braithwaite  (6).  Broom  spoke  about  social  differentiation 
rather  than  social  stratification  and  made  use  of  readily  available  statistical 
data.  Braithwaite’s  studv  was  part  of  an  attempt  to  depict  the  outlines  of 
Trinidad  as  a  colonial  society  moving  toward  self-government.  .Although 
largely  qualitative  in  nature  and  criticized  on  those  grounds,  it  was  foimd 
sufficiently  acute  to  be  used  as  a  starting  point  for  analyzing  Guianese  .societv. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  focus  on  problems  of  race  and  colour  to  the 
neglect  of  other  problems.  For  instance,  the  whole  field  of  education  in  re¬ 
lation  to  social  mobility  remains  largely  unexplored.  Collins  has  worked 
recently  on  teachers  in  Jamaica.  Some  work  has  been  carried  out  on  the  ad¬ 
justment  problems  of  West  Indian  students  in  the  United  Kingdom  -  a 
problem  important  for  understanding  the  attitudes  and  values  of  an  in¬ 
fluential  section  of  the  elite.  Other  studies  of  the  ^lite  now  under  way  hv 
Wendell  Bell  are  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  educational  system  as  well  as 
the  political  process  in  promoting  mobility.  A  few  special  studies  have  been 
carried  out,  such  as  The  Sociological  Study  of  the  Christiana  Area  (33)  whidi 
was  oriented  toward  a  “problem  area”  in  Jamaica.  Similarly,  there  is  a  study 
of  Friendly  Societies  in  the  West  Indies  by  A.  F.  Wells  (54).  In  this  work 
the  problems  of  the  organization  are  discussed  largely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  amelioration  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  important  problems  such  as  the 
relationship  of  family  structure  to  the  provision  of  social  security'  needs. 

Sociology  and  Demographic  Research 

The  relationship  betw-een  kinship  structure  and  fertility  has  been  explored 
both  on  the  census  level  and  in  independent  field  research.  The  1946  West 
Indian  census  used  for  the  first  time  categories  of  marital  status  related  to 
the  realities  of  West  Indian  life.  This  has  permitted  a  series  of  brilliant,  if 
limited,  analyses  by  G.  W.  Roberts,  the  most  important  of  which  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  his  book  The  Population  of  Jamaica  (43).  This  research  project  was 
financed  by  the  Conservation  Foundation  which  also  support<*d  a  separate 
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enquiry  into  family  structure  by  J.  Mayone  Stycos  and  Judith  Blake  (51).  The 
results  of  this  research,  so  far  published,  support  the  conclusion  of  Roberts 
tiiat  the  fluidity  of  family  forms  Umits  fertility  in  the  area.  However,  other 
conclusions  on  the  position  of  women  now  appear  dubious. 

On  the  more  general  level,  overall  pictures  of  the  West  Indian  position 
can  be  gleaned  from  articles  by  Roberts  (43)  and  Lampe  (34).  For  the  in¬ 
dividual  territories  there  is,  besides  the  work  of  Roberts,  the  study  by  D. 
Lowenthal  of  Barbados  (35). 

Migration 

The  disappointingly  weak  work  of  Proudfoot  s  Population  Mov^ents  in 
the  Caribbean  (42)  is  the  sole  general  study  of  the  area.  Since  its  publication, 
important  new  studies  have  b^n  undertaken  on  emigration,  from  Barbados 
by  Roberts  and  from  Jamaica  by  Roberts  and  Mills  (at  present  in  mimeo). 

In  view  of  the  prevalence  of  welfare  concepts  in  public  health  and  the 
limited  economic  potential  of  the  area,  we  may  expect  the  demographic 
problem  to  attract  and  arouse  great  public  concern  as  well  as  academic  atten¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  growing  volume  of  current  research. 

Social  Factors  in  West  Indian  Economics 

Since  economics  is  the  best  established  of  tlie  disciplines  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  one  that  seems  most  immediately  relevant  to  governmental 
policy,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  the  best  established  of  the  social  sciences 
in  the  British  West  Indies.  It  is  the  only  subject  which  has  been  established 
on  the  university  level  as  a  teaching  subject.  There  has  also  been  a  greater 
concentration  of  resources  on  research. 

In  general  the  research,  in  so  far  as  it  has  not  been  strictly  factual,  has 
been  concerned  with  patterns  of  income  and  expenditure,  with  labour  and 
employment  surveys,  with  the  compilation  of  national  income  statistics,  and 
with  the  problems  of  economic  growth.  Many  of  the  studies  are  pioneering 
works,  assembling  data  normally  produced  in  government  bureaus  but  with¬ 
out  which  analytical  work  cannot  proceed  satisfactorily.  As  the  general  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  area  improve,  there  will  be  correspondingly  less  attention  paid  to 
the  collection  as  compared  with  the  analysis  of  the  data. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  work  in  applied  economics  in  the  area  is  that 
it  brings  out  strongly  the  interconnection  between  the  economic  and  other 
•spects  of  social  life.  The  relation  of  family  structure  to  land  tenure  has  been 
explored  by  the  anthropologists,  but  attention  has  been  drawn  specifically 
to  the  social  factors  in  economics  by  Rottenberg  (44,  45)  and  by  Knowles 
(31,  32),  by  M.  G.  Smith  in  his  study  of  demand  and  supply  of  rural  labour, 
by  George  Cumper  in  his  continuing  studies  of  the  relationship  of  family 
structure  to  labour  supply  in  Jamaica  and  Barbados  (14,  15,  16),  by  D.  T. 
Edwards  in  his  intensive  study  of  a  sample  of  small  farmers  in  Jamaica 
(19),  and  by  S.  Mintz  in  his  study  of  the  Jamaican  internal  marketing  system 
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Political  Science 

The  field  of  political  science  has  been  largely  unexplored.  T.  S.  Simey  in 
his  Welfare  and  Planning  in  the  West  Indies  (46)  sought  to  relate  the  problems 
of  social  administration  to  the  social  structure,  but  his  pioneering  work  has 
not  been  continued.  Certain  works  do  discuss  the  problem  of  colonial  adminis¬ 
tration  on  a  comparative  basis.  Such  are  Blanshard  s  Democracy  and  Empire 
in  the  Caribbean  (5),  Annette  Baker  Fox’s  Freedom  and  Welfare  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  (23),  and  Mary  Proudfoot’s  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  in  the  Caribbean  (41). 
As  the  latter  author  points  out,  however,  there  is  a  dearth  of  material  on  die 
social  structure  of  the  individual  territories  which  limits  the  adequacy  of  the 
comparative  approach.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  symposium  on 
“Self-Government  in  the  Caribbean”  where,  however,  the  material  on  the 
British  Caribbean  is  rather  weak. 

The  last  treatise  dealing  with  the  general  government  of  the  West  Indies 
was  Hume  Wrong’s  work  published  in  1922  (55).  The  only  recent  scholarly 
work  published  on  an  individual  territory  has  been  Hewan  Craig’s  The  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  (13).  This  is  a  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward  work,  somewhat  lacking  in  insight  and  interpretation.  Special  studies 
of  problems  or  aspects  of  administration  are  also  few.  Marier’s  Social  Welfare 
in  Jamaica  (36)  and  B.  Poole’s  work  on  the  Caribbean  Commission  deser\’e 
mention  (40).  With  regard  to  political  parties  there  has  been  the  brief  des¬ 
criptive  account  given  by  Ayearst  in  his  article  “West  Indian  Political  Parties” 
(1).  There  is  research  in  progress  on  the  West  Indian  labour  movement  which 
should  throw  light  on  general  political  life.  But  by  and  large,  whether  it  is 
in  the  larger  field  of  the  West  Indies  Federation  or  in  the  narrow  field  of  local 
government,  one  is  confronted  by  journalistic  articles  and  official  reports 
rather  than  by  scholarly  analysis. 

Political  science  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  largely  an  adjunct  of 
history,  political  theory,  and  philosophy.  Empirical  studies  of  voting  behaviour 
are  a  recent  development.  While  much  of  the  material  in  the  West  Indies 
would  respond  to  conventional  lines  of  analysis,  it  is  precisely  this  empirical 
bias  which  is  most  desirable.  The  general  work  in  sociology  and  social  anthro¬ 
pology  which  has  been  undertaken  at  the  University  College  of  the  West 
Indies  can  be  regarded  therefore  as  a  valuable  preliminary  to  more  direct 
political  work. 

On  the  analytic  level  the  notion  of  the  “plural  society”  has  been  used  in 
discussing  political  development  in  the  British  West  Indies,  notably  in  the 
Hansard  Society  reports  on  Parliamentary  Government  in  the  Colonies  (25) 
where  the  solution  of  the  political  problems  of  the  plural  society'  in  the  West 
Indies  is  seen  to  lie  in  the  smallness  in  numbers  of  the  whites.  A  general 
tlieory  of  the  nature  of  power  and  authority  relations  in  the  plural  society 
is  adumbrated  in  M.  G.  Smith’s  work  (48). 

'The  concept  of  charismatic  leadershiji  has  also  been  ajjplicd  to  the  colour- 
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ful  demagogic  types  whom  recent  disturbances  and  adult  suffrage  have  thrown 
up.  Such  leadership  certainly  cries  out  for  analysis,  but  it  is  doubtful  whetlier 
a  sufficient  body  of  substantive  propositions  about  charismatic  leadership  and 
authority  have  been  established  to  warrant  the  type  of  interpretation  that 
has  been  attempted.  “Charisma”  is  another  of  those  terms,  apparently  possess¬ 
ing  “explanatory  power”,  which  should  be  handled  with  caution. 

Social  Sciences  in  Governmental  Work 

The  distinction  between  academic  research  and  governmental  research  in 
the  social  sciences  is  not  always  clearly  made  in  the  British  Caribbean,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  a  larger  number  of  politicians  and  administrative  ofiBcers  have 
had  no  experience  in  dealing  with  research  of  any  sort  and  are  therefore  not 
disposed  to  make  nice  distinctions.  Yet  the  concern  with  practical  problems 
is  inevitably  leading  to  a  coming  to  grips  with  the  facts  and  to  a  recognition 
of  the  value  of  social  science,  pure  and  applied.  Much  of  the  quality  of 
academic  work  depends  upon  adequacy  of  statistical  and  other  material.  It 
is  particularly  desirable  in  an  area  possessed  of  limited  resources  to  utilize 
to  the  full  available  data  and  to  improve  its  quality.  Academic  research  has 
contributed  to  this  greatly,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  demography  and 
national  income,  by  asking  meaningful  questions  and  by  working  on  data 
which  otherwise  would  possibly  remain  unexamined. 

Such  a  recognition  of  social  science  within  the  area  is  reinforced  by  the 
concern  which  many  North  American  universities  are  now  taking  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean.  It  is  liighly  desirable,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the  older,  more 
established  institutions  appreciate  that  with  a  little  effort  their  work  can  be 
so  organized  as  to  help  establish  not  merely  a  social  science  of  the  area,  but 
in  tlie  area  as  well.  This  latter  problem  of  the  institutionalization  of  social 
I  science  is  inextricably  mixed  with  the  problem  of  establishing  a  democratic 
political  regime,  which  the  people  of  the  British  West  Indies  have  set  as  their 
goal.  Even  merely  as  a  contribution  to  this  end,  the  older  and  more  power¬ 
ful  institutions  should  seek  to  make  their  work  in  tlie  area  complementary 
rather  than  competitive. 
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Cultural  Perspectives  in  Caribbean  Research 


V'era  Kvbin 


The  Caribbean  presents  a  nuinl)er  of  reeurrent  socio-eultural  charac¬ 
teristics  \\’hieh  make  it  a  challenging  laboratory  for  the  behavioural  sciences. 
In  spite  of  geograplucal  and  cultural  insularity,  similar  historical,  socio¬ 
economic,  and  ecological  features  have  set  the  framework  for  basic  uniform¬ 
ities  in  the  wa)  s  of  life  of  the  major  sulxadtures.  The  mainstream  of  this 
adaptation  has  been  that  of  sugar  and  slaver)’,  monocrop  agriculture  de¬ 
veloped  as  part  of  the  plantation  system  and  worked  b)’  slave  labour  from 
Africa  and  indentured  labour  from  northern  Europe,  India,  and  China.  Carib¬ 
bean  cultures  hav'e  also  been  characterized  by  local  variations  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  particular  traditions  and  adaptations  resulting  from  differences  in 
inetropolitiin  culture  and  policies.  The  systematic  study  of  the  unity  and 
diversity  of  Caribbean  cultures  presents  the  opjxjrtunity  to  add  to  our  know 
ledge  of  localized,  yet  significant  societies  and  to  establish  models  for  the 
s^udy  of  other  regions  at  a  similar  stage  of  development.  This  pajxr  will 
o^jCuss  certain  of  the  research  problems  of  interest  to  both  anthro[)ologisb 
and  other  students  of  the  social  sciences  \\’orking  in  this  area. 

CuUttre  History 

Historically,  the  Caribbean  has  been  the  scene  of  intense  international 
rivalry  for  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources  and  has  been  affected  since 
early  times  b)'  movements  originating  beyond  its  physical  territories.  In  a 
closely  articulated  world,  it  has  become  increasingly  linked  to  the  outside 
1;y  political,  socio-economic,  and  cultural  ties. 

In  reconstructing  the  culture  history  of  the  Caribbean,  the  concept  of 
change  as  a  movement  from  a  kin  to  a  class-oriented  society  or  from  a 
primitive  to  a  peasant  society  would  be  highly  misleading.  For  all  practical 
purjwses,  primitive  society,  that  is  the  society  and  culture  of  the  indigenous 
Amerindian  groups,  vsas  obliterated  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  establish- 
luent  of  Caribbean  society  coincides  with  the  post-feudal  development  of 
modem  world  societies  and  settlement  was  made  by  peoples  from  already 
class-structured  civiliziitiuns.  The  cultural  background  is  thus  not  indigenous, 
as  it  is  in  Meso-Ainerica  or  Andean  America. 

In  the  case  of  Latin  America,  it  has  been  suggested  that  cultural  variatiom 
in  tlie  colonization  of  Amerindian  areas  can  be  traced  to  “the  diversity  in 
alxiriginal  cultures  to  which  the  Europeans  were  forced  to  adjust”  (19,  p.  411). 
Put  the  anthropologist  working  in  tlie  Caribbean  region  cannot  go  back  to 
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a  baseline  of  indigenous  aboriginal  jwpulations  to  derive  theories  of  culture 
development.  There  are  no  significant  clues  here  in  proto-history.  For  pur- 
jxjses  of  culture  change  and  acculturation,  the  sixteenth-centur)-  Caribbean 
may  be  considered  virgin  territory  developed  by  Old  World  immigration. 

In  contrast  to  the  Amerindian  areas,  cultural  variation  in  the  Euro-African 
settlements  of  the  New  VV'^orld  was  mainly  the  result  of  differences  in  metro¬ 
politan  cultures  and  colonial  jiolicy.  Whether  these  differences  are  to  be 
attributed  to  variations  in  the  religious  and  legal  institutions  and  ethos,  as 
Tannenbaum  contends  (25),  or  to  basic  differences  in  mercantilist  goals,  as 
indicated  by  Williams  (27),  the  fact  remains  that  metropolitan  motives  for 
colonization  established  the  major  patterns  of  land  use  and  settlement  which 
underlie  the  present  racial  and  cultural  variations  in  the  Caribbean. 

The  “pre-history”  of  the  Caribbean,  then,  lies  chiefly  in  Old  World  sources. 
This  ethno-historic  background  remains  of  great  theoretical  interest,  especi- 
idly  with  respect  to  the  early  patterns  of  colonization,  \N'hich  shaped  the  socio¬ 
cultural  events  that  followed,  and  for  its  relevance  to  the  diversity  of  contem¬ 
porary  cultures.  A  comparative  cidture  history  of  the  differences  in  metro¬ 
politan  path'ms  of  colonization  would  he  most  usefid  in  assessing  the  re- 
P'onal  variations  in  contemponuy  Caribbean  cultures.  However,  scrutiny  of 
Old  World  sources  will  not  of  itself  provide  the  key’  to  contemporary’  ways 
of  life.  It  is  in  the  historical  development  of  the  plantation  society’  that  the 
modern  researcher  will  find  the  mainstream  of  development  of  creole  cultures. 
The  social  structure  of  the  plantation  society'  that  de\eloped  in  the  New 
World  included  a  new  socio-political  system  and  an  economy’  geared  to 
world  markets.  It  in\'olved  new  religious  and  value  svstems  and  new  forms 
of  social  organization.  The  importance  of  de^’elopmcutal  factors  in  the  New 
World  itself  has  also  In'en  indicated  by  Wagley  (see  paper  in  this  volume) 
in  discussing  the  formation  of  New  W'orld  culture  spheres. 

Acculturation 

Acculturation  is  a  two-way  proc'css,  a  point  esjM’cially  emphasized  bv 
Ortiz  in  his  concept  of  transculturatiou  (12).  However,  New  World  accultur¬ 
ation  shidies,  as  Ilallowell  notes  ((i),  have  for  the  most  part  been  concerned 
only  with  the  impact  of  European  cultures  ou  iudigeuous  groups.  When  Ne>\ 
World  influences  on  Euro|wan  culture  have  been  examined,  they  have  gen¬ 
erally  been  limited  to  distributional  studies  of  sjx*cifie  traits.  Even  in  the 

context  of  material  culture,  little  attention  has  been  given,  except  by  his 
torians,  to  the  role  tliat  New  World  resources  played  in  the  development  of 
the  industrial  revolution  in  Europe. 

In  the  case  of  the  Curihlwan,  a  certain  dimension  has  lx*en  added  to  ac¬ 
culturation  studies  with  the  recognition  of  the  contribution  made  by  the 
implanted  African  impulation  to  creole  culture.  .\s  distinguished  from  the 
Indian  and  Mestizo  aroas.  the  plantation  srx'iety  in  the  Oariblxxm  depended 
largely  on  “white  capital  and  eolotired  laboiir.”  The  resnlting  pretloininance 
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of  Negro  populations  in  the  older  sugar  areas  led  to  general  interest  in  the 
continuity  of  African  traditions  as  a  determinant  of  contemporary  cultural 
features.  The  problems  inherent  in  this  line  of  ethno-historic  research  have 
been  noted  by  a  number  of  writers  (4,  10,  20,  21)  and  need  not  be  re¬ 
examined  at  this  time. 

More  significant,  jierhaps,  is  that  tlie  emphasis  on  African  derivations  has 
tended  to  overshadow  the  functional-historical  approach  to  the  developnient 
and  differentiation  of  creole  cultures  and  to  the  functional  integration  of 
ways  of  life  witliin  the  plantation  social  structure  since  the  j)criod  of  emanci¬ 
pation.  In  the  formation  of  new  societies  and  in  the  amalgam  of  peoples 
something  new  is  added.  In  this  light,  the  reinterpretation  of  old  cultural 
forms  is  less  significant  than  the  formation  and  adaptation  of  patterns  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  changing  social  structures.  Thus,  the  problem  shifts  to  a  question¬ 
ing  of  what  is  the  significance  and  what  are  the  structural  conditions  for  Ae 
isersistence,  in  different  degrees,  of  cultural  traits  of  presumed  African  . 
provenience.  Why  is  there  a  differing  degree  of  jjersistence  of  traits  in  dif¬ 
ferent  societies,  e.g.  Dutch  Guiana  and  Barbados;  a  different  rate  of  in¬ 
tensity  in  segments  of  the  same  societ)’,  e.g.  Haitian  [peasantry  and  elite  or 
urban  lower  class  and  middle  class  Jamaican  society?  We  may  assume  that 
persistence  at  tfie  psychological  level  is  attributed  to  enculturation  rather 
than  to  racial  inheritance.  However,  w’e  may  ask  how  long  and  under  what 
circumstances  do  motor  habits  and  psychological  responses  persist:  at  what 
point  does  the  cultural  transmission-belt  stop  relaying  century-old  patterns  of 
behaviour? 

In  the  New  World,  tlie  universal  appearance  of  specific  cultural  forms,  in 
family  organiziition,  sequences  of  marital  union,  sex  roles,  social-colour  rank¬ 
ing,  and  so  forth,  has  been  noted  by  many  observ'ers  (5,  7,  10,  18,  20,  21,  23). 
The  plantation  society  created  a  structural  framework  to  which  these  cul¬ 
tural  forms  w'cre  adapted.  Not  only  the  specific  provenience  of  culture-traits 
but  also  the  social  structure  of  the  plantation  is  a  guide  to  the  understanding 
of  contemporary  cultures  in  these  areas. 

Caribbean  Social  Structure  in  Time  Perspective 

Diversified  peasant  farming  characterized  the  jxjriod  of  colonization  and 
settlement  in  the  Caribbean  before  the  predominance  of  the  monocrop  plan¬ 
tation  system.  It  was  man,  not  nature,  that  c'ommitted  the  Caribbean  to  mono- 
crop  agriculture  (15,  p.  28).  Unlike  small-scale  peasant  farming,  the  cultural 
ecology  of  the  plantation  is  mediated  by  the  requirements  of  laljour  and 
capital  for  production.  Plantations  arose  witli  the  production  of  export  crops 
that  required  capital  outlay  on  land,  labour,  and  processing  equipment  be¬ 
yond  the  means  of  the  small  farmer.  It  was  tliis  requirement  for  large-scale 
investment  which  displaced  the  early  small  white  settlers  in  the  Caribbean 
and  laid  the  basis  for  the*  importation  of  large  Negro,  and  later.  East  Indian 
populations.  Human  adaptation,  as  James  indicates  (see  paper  in  this  volume), 
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is  a  product  of  culture  rather  than  climate  and  has  determined  the  of 
man-land  relations  existing  in  the  Caiibbean. 

Thus,  central  to  the  study  of  Caribbean  cultures,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
is  die  structure  of  the  plantation  society,  which  accounts  for  striking  regu¬ 
larities  in  social  organization.  Cultural  variations,  deriving  from  metropolitan 
and  regional  differences,  have  developed  locally.  From  the  outset  this  Carib¬ 
bean  social  structure  was  geared  to  a  highly  complex  system  of  capitalization, 
production  for  export,  and  socio-legal  controls  which  supported  the  system 
of  masters  and  slaves.  The  social  structure  of  the  colonial  plantation  set  the 
basis  for  a  demarcation  of  subcultiures  with  distinctive  ways  of  life.  These 
subcultures  should  be  studied  in  terms  of  process  and  fimction  as  well  as 
culture  content. 

The  functional  integration  of  contemporary  subcultures  within  the  total 
sodo-cultural  system  can  be  examined  as  a  historical  process.  From  this  point 
of  view,  for  example,  it  is  useful  to  recognize  that  the  social  structiure  of  the 
colonial  plantation  extended  beyond  a  simple  dichotomy  of  land-owning  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  a  homogeneous  mass  of  slaves.  There  was  considerable  differ¬ 
entiation  witliin  each  segment  of  the  free  and  slave  social  groups.  The  white 
population  comprised  estate  holders  and  some  small  holders,  distinguished 
by  the  French  as  grands  and  petits  blancs.  There  were  also  the  various  pro¬ 
fessional  and  managerial  classes  who  performed  essential  services  and  stood 
in  a  ranked  order  in  the  hierarchy  of  colonial  society.  They  were  diff^enti- 
ated  primarily  by  social  position,  also  by  creole  or  metropolitan  origin,  occu¬ 
pation,  education,  and  other  social  criteria.  For  example,  the  Scots-Irish  over¬ 
seer  or  bookkeeper  did  not  rank  as  liigh  socially  as  the  absentee  English 
landowner. 

There  was  also  considerable  differentiation  within  the  slave  class  on  the 
basis  of  origin,  occupation,  skin  colour,  and  acculturation  to  European  norms. 
Social  strata  among  the  slaves  were  defined  by  creole  versus  African  nativity, 
by  cultural  and  hnguistic  differences  deriving  from  different  African  origins, 

by  skilled  versus  unskilled  occupations,  domestic  versus  field  labour,  and  by 
the  extent  of  adoption  of  external  symbols  of  European  dress,  speech,  and 
manners,  which  became  significant  status  symbols  in  colonial  society. 

The  third  major  stratum  ot  colonial  society  were  tlie  freemen  of  colour, 
who  emerged  even  before  emancipation.  With  the  rise  of  the  class  of 
a§Tatichis  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  colour  became  an  element 
iu  social  stratification,  legally  recognized  by  various  restrictive  ordinances  in 
the  French  Code  Noir,  tlie  Spanish  Codigo  Negro,  and  the  British  Deficienev 
Laws. 

These  social  segments  functioned  within  the  framework  of  the  plantation 
in  a  network  of  complementary  status  obligations  which  are  relevant  to  the 
understanding  of  culture  change  and  contemporary  social  structiue,  including 
race  relations.  The  degree  and  intensity  of  the  acculturation  of  viu-ious  seg¬ 
ments  to  European  norms  was  conditioned  by  the  extent  of  open  resources 
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in  the  social  system  and  by  aspirations  towards  social  mobility,  especially  on 
the  part  of  the  free  coloured  population  (3,  9,  14,  22).  An  important  social 
science  research  problem  in  this  field,  as  M.  G.  Smith  has  noted  (22,  p.  79)^  jj 
the  examination  of  status  aspects  of  contemporary  subcultures,  drawing  on  a 
functional-historical  analysis  of  the  developmental  sequence  of  Caribbean 
social  structure. 

The  developmental  approach  is  also  useful  in  examining  inter-group  rela¬ 
tions  on  the  plantations,  starting  with  accounts  of  the  social  system  of  the 
colonial  plantation  to  the  observation  of  complementary  group  relations  on 
tlie  modem  plantation.  The  mutual  obligations  of  plantation  owners  and 
workers  did  not  cease  with  slavery,  as  has  been  noted  by  Cumper  and  ob¬ 
served  by  Hutchinson  in  Brazil  and  Padilla  in  Puerto  Rico  (3,  p.  46,  8, 13),  i 
With  the  end  of  slavery  and  the  introduction  of  wage  labour  on  the  estates, 
the  responsibility  for  meeting  the  basic  needs  of  the  labour  force  tended  to  i 
shift  from  the  paternalistic  obligations  of  the  plantation  owner  to  the  im¬ 
personal  controls  of  the  labour  market.  Nevertheless,  paternalism  remained 
an  important  expectation  in  the  relations  between  management  and  wage 
workers  on  family-controlled  estates.  Even  the  transition  to  the  modem  cor¬ 
porate-owned  “factory-in-the-field”  has  not  altogether  changed  the  traditional 
reliance  on  face-to-face  relations  and  the  dependency  on  subordinate-super¬ 
ordinate  relationships.  Paternalistic  patterns  tend  to  freeze  into  authoritarian 
controls. 

Plantation  and  Peasant  Typologies 

Any  classification  is,  of  course,  an  artificial  construct,  which  may  or  may  | 
not  correspond  to  the  particulars  of  the  living  reality.  The  concept  of  types  I 
is  nevertheless  essential  to  the  selecting  and  ordering  of  field  data  in  the 
study  of  complex  heterogeneous  societies  and  to  the  organization  of  field 
methodology. 

A  tentative  developmental  typology  of  the  plantation,  based  on  the  formu¬ 
lation  by  Wagley  and  Harris  (26,  pp.  433-37),  is  proposed  here  as  a  frame¬ 
work  for  analyzing  internal  variations  within  the  subculture  of  plantation 
workers.  For  the  family-owned  engenho  type  of  plantation  four  factors  may 
be  suggested  as  having  had  historical  Ijearing  on  the  subculture  of  the  culti¬ 
vators.  They  have  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  labour  force  and  the  nature 
of  ownership,  i.e.,  slave  labour,  wage  labour,  resident  ownership,  and  ab.sentee 
ownership  with  management  by  resident  overseers.  These  different  arrange¬ 
ments,  of  course,  overlap  in  time. 

For  the  modem  usina  type  plantation  it  is  suggested  that  the  factors  of 
developmental  significance  are:  family  versus  corporate  control,  and  open 
versus  closed  labour  resources.  Open  labour  resources  are  related  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  socio-cultural  conditions:  labour  resources  exceed  land  resources; 
chronic  underemployment  is  characteristic  of  the  total  ec'onomy;  seasonal 
employment  of  the  small  landholder  in  plantation  work  is  required  as  a 
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I  source  of  subsidiary  income.  Associated  with  this  condition,  there  tends  to 
Ijp  dependence  on  personal  factors  in  securing  and  maintaining  employment, 
greater  face-to-face  relations  with  management,  and  dependence  on  per¬ 
quisites  which  are  secured  through  either  compadrazgo  or  other  social  ties. 
Closed  labour  resources  obtain  where  land  resources  exceed  labour  resources, 
alternate  year-round  occupational  opportunities  are  available,  and  work  is 
dependent  on  membership  in  a  labour  organization,  regardless  of  personal 
factors. 

A  plantation  typology  based  on  more  extensive  empirical  data  would  clarify 
the  significance  of  such  factors,  establish  under  what  conditions  the  pater¬ 
nalistic  controls  characteristic  of  the  family  estate  continue  on  the  centrale 
(usina)  when  they  are  displaced  by  impersonal  controls,  and  what  effects 
these  changes  may  have  on  the  subculture  of  plantation  workers. 

The  predominance  of  the  plantation  way  of  life  in  the  Caribbean  seemed 
to  be  challenged  for  a  time  by  the  rise  of  Maroon  peasant  settlements,  and 

Idle  post-emancipation  period  was  temporarily  marked  by  a  movement  away 
from  the  plantations.  However,  a  large-scale  corporate  peasantry  has  not 
developed  to  the  extent  that  it  has  in  other  areas  of  the  New  World  due  to 
[  the  limitations  of  land  resources,  labour  requirements  for  the  production  of 
!  sugar,  and  the  absence  of  industrial  alternatives  for  the  agricultural  labour 

[force.  The  introduction  of  wage  labour  inhibited  the  rise  of  the  peasantry  in 
dmse  areas  where  scarcity  of  land  made  estate  labour  essential  to  subsistence 
I  (14,  p.  192).  Even  in  areas  with  open  land  resources,  the  need  to  ensure  an 
i  adequate  labour  force  on  the  plantations  was  a  limiting  factor  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  freehold  peasantry.  Despite  these  restrictions,  a  peasant  subculture 
began  to  emerge  even  before  emancipation,  especially  in  the  areas  with  open 
land  resources.  It  was  niainly  in  these  areas,  in,  for  example,  Jamaica,  Haiti, 
and  British  Guiana,  that  slaves  had  been  allowed  garden  plots  to  raise  sub¬ 
sistence  crops  and  that  a  tradition  of  cultivation  had  been  established. 

The  contemporary  Caribbean  peasant  class  is  not  a  homogeneous  subculture 
in  terms  of  land  tenure,  land  use,  and  ways  of  life.  Aside  from  metropolitan 
and  regional  differences,  many  other  factors  complicate  the  problem  of  de¬ 
riving  a  meaningful  typology  of  peasant  cultivators.  Cultivation  may  be 
limited  to  either  subsistence  or  cash  crops,  or  it  may  include  both.  A  cash 
crop  may  l)e  grown  for  the  internal  market,  in  which  case  the  peasant  is 
usually  dependent  on  the  middlewoman  (hawker).  If  it  is  grown  for  the 
external  market  an<l  is  a  perishable  crop,  the  [peasant  is  dependent  on  con¬ 
tractual  arrangements  with  the  ccntrale  or  shipping  factor.  In  some  cases 
distribution  is  through  marketing  co-operatives. 

Wliere  there  is  a  de|K*ndency  on  world  markets,  the  size  of  holdings,  tire 
nature  of  tlie  crop,  of  land  tenure,  and  of  the  productive  arrangements  of 
cultivation  and  marketing,  all  can  be  expected  to  result  in  differentiation  of 
»  types  among  the  peasantry.  The  specific  crop  grown  would  seem  to  Ire  only 
I  a  limiting  rather  than  determining  factor,  overshadowed  by  the  nature  of 
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productive  arrangements  involved.  For  example,  tobacco,  the  traditional 
small  farmer’s  crop,  is  also  raised  on  plantations,  and  more  small  fanners 
are  now  growing  cane  as  the  usina  becomes  more  centralized  and  less  de¬ 
pendent  on  direct  ownership  of  land  resources. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  there  is  also  considerable  overlapping  in  those 
cases  where  subsistence  or  cash-crop  producers  may  also  be  estate  labourers. 
Production  primarily  for  export  has  different  implications  for  the  small  and 
large  producer.  Sugar  is  not  a  multi-purpose  crop  like  grain  or  maize.  Sugar 
by-products  are  mainly  commercial  or  industrial  and  have  no  immediate  food 
benefits  to  the  cultivator.  Since  production  of  export  crops  predominates  in 
much  of  the  area  at  the  expense  of  subsistence  crops,  imported  food  has  to 
be  relied  upon.  Given  poor  land  and  technology,  limited  credit  resources, 
natural  disasters,  or  a  drop  in  world  prices,  the  small  cultivator  resorts  to 
subsidiary  means  of  support.  This  is  usually  derived  from  work  on  the  estates. 
Thus  a  broad  category  of  agricultural  workers  is  more  characteristic  of  many 
areas  rather  than  distinctive  peasant  and  pluntutiun  types. 

There  is  also  a  seemingly  bewildering  number  of  land  tenure  arrangements 
among  small  cultivators,  from  customary  but  midefined  squatter’s  rights  to 
various  forms  of  tenantry,  share-cropping,  and  freehold.  Size  of  holdings 
varies  considerably,  customary  and  legal  forms  of  inheritance  differ,  plots 
may  be  cultivated  as  individual  or  “family  lands,”  terms  of  vietatjage  differ, 
co-operative  work  arrangements  vary,  and  so  forth.  These  differences  may 
be  noted  not  only  regionally,  but  from  community  to  community,  and  some¬ 
times  co-exist  within  the  same  community.  To  some  extent  they  are  related 
to  ecological  or  traditional  factors  and  to  the  availability  of  alternatives  in 
ways  of  life. 

Wolf  has  suggested  that  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  peasants 
who  retain  control  of  the  land  through  ownership  or  squatter’s  rights  and 
those  who  have  an  obligation  to  a  landowner  (28,  pp.  453,  454).  He  makes  a 
further  distinction  between  the  peasant  whose  goal  is  subsistence  and  the 
farmer  whose  goal  is  reinvestment.  Other  variables  which  may  be  suggested 
as  important  in  differentiating  the  peasant  from  the  fanner  are:  size  of  hold¬ 
ings,  land  use,  and  marketing  arrangements.  This  poses  the  need  for  more 
refined  working  definitions  of  the  heterogeneous  types  subsumed  under  the 
category  of  peasantry  —  for  example,  when  does  a  peasant  become  a  farmer? 
Padilla’s  typology  ( see  paper  in  this  volume )  is  a  useful  framework  for  empiri¬ 
cal  studies  of  these  problems. 

Redfield  has  recently  noted  a  number  of  universal  features,  in  time  and 
space,  deriving  from  peasant  ways  of  life  (16).  He  explores  the  factors  which 
may  underUe  seeming  variations  in  peasant  cultures  and  finds  them  to  be 
largely  historical,  i.e.  deriving  from  regional  differences  in  cultural  tradition. 
While  the  historical  factor  is  exceedingly  important,  an  additional  hypothesis 
presented  here  is  that  heterogeneity  in  the  ways  of  life  of  peasant  farmen 
of  the  Caribbean  derives  from  differences  in  size  of  holdings  and  forms  of 
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land  tenure,  land  use,  and  inheritance  patterns.  In  the  light  of  Caribbean 
(lata  the  size  of  holdings  and  form  of  land  tenure  seem  to  be  significantly 
related  to  the  aspects  of  social  organiziition  which  affect  age  and  rate  of 
marriage,  number  of  unions,  stability  of  marital  union,  lines  of  family  au¬ 
thority,  and  so  forth. 
famihj  Organization 

Empirical  studies  are  needed  to  compare  differences  in  social  organization 
among  subt)  pes  of  [xiasants  and  farmers.  It  is  suggested  here  that  cultivation 
and  harvesting  on  a  small  scale  are  conducive  to  family  labour,  and  that 
greater  stibility  in  family  relations  may  be  expected  on  holdings  that  are 
capable  jf  supporting  co-resident  families  according  to  prevalent  standards. 
As  suggested  by  data  from  Haiti  (9),  fractionation  of  holdings  and  scattered 
plots  iffect  the  e.xtent  and  nature  of  plural  unions.  Temporary  migration 
seems  also  to  result  in  the  formation  of  casual  unions,  as  reported  from  Bar¬ 
bados. 

One  of  the  regidarities  of  social  organization,  which  has  appeared  in  the 
literature  from  Herskovits  to  Henriques,  is  the  concept  of  the  “matrifocal” 
{.imily.  G.  \V.  Roberts  (18),  in  a  demographic  study,  presented  the  hypothesis 
that  the  different  forms  of  family  organization  in  the  British  West  Indies 
probably  represented  sequences  in  a  cycle  of  family  organization,  though 
every  family  union  did  not  necessarily  go  through  the  same  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  from  “keeping”  to  legal  marriage.  R.  T.  Smith’s  excellent  study  of  the 
lower  class  Negro  family  in  British  Guiana  (23)  supports  this  hypothesis. 
What  remains  to  be  done  is  a  careful  comparison  of  differences  in  Ae  form 
and  development  of  conjugal  unions  (both  cle  facto  and  de  jure)  among  self- 
sufficient  peasants  and  landless  agricultural  workers.  Established  communities 
of  freehold  peasants  would  have  to  be  selected  for  comparative  study  with 
located-labourers  and  tenants.  For  example,  there  is  evidence  that  there  is 
greater  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  father-husband  in  tlie  more  self-sufficient 
jieasant  communities  (see  R.  T.  Smith’s  paper  in  this  volume;  cf.  also  2  and  9). 
Hence,  “matrifocality”  is  a  characteristic  of  sjjecific  sulxiultures  and  as  such 
is  an  instance  of  social  adaptation  rather  than  “cultural  tenacity,”  as  assumed 
in  certain  .Afro- American  studies. 

Under  the  plantation  system,  the  family  is  not  the  essential  productive  unit 
as  it  is  with  the  peasantrv,  but  other  factors  affect  the  rate  of  legal  mar¬ 
riage,  such  as  religious  influences,  especially  in  a  “mission  year,”  the  personal 
influence  of  the  landowner  (cf.  8),  influence  of  adult  children,  aspirations 
and  opportunities  for  social  mobility,  and  so  forth®. 

Proletarianization 

Peasants  and  part-time  plantation  workers  cannot  be  apposed  as  mutually 
exclusive  types,  and  the  landless  labour  force  must  be  included  in  the  typology 

■In  a  discussion  of  marriage  rates  in  Jamaica,  Roberts  reports:  "It  is  significant  to  note  that 
the  highest  marriage  rates  ever  recorded  followed  one  of  the  greatest  catastrophes  that  ever 
visited  the  island,  the  destruction  of  Kingston  by  earthquake  and  fire  in  1907”  (17,  p.  288). 
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ol  agricultural  workers  (see  Padilla’s  paper  in  this  volume).  The  extent  of 
“proletarianization”  (cf.  11)  of  the  landless  rural  labour  force  remains  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  comparative  study.  Hutchinson  describes  changes  in  ways  of  life  on 
a  Brazilian  plantation  which  shifted  from  the  characteristic  colonial  type  of 
family  ownership  to  corporate  ownership.  He  writes:  "...  it  has  become 
a  strictly  business  enterprise  with  no  family  ties  and  no  face-to-face  personal 
relations.  .  .  .  Social  legislation  .  .  .  was  invoked  to  take  the  place  of  pater¬ 
nalism”  (8,  p.  180).  Hutchinson  points  out  the  effect  of  such  social  legislation 
on  the  rate  of  legal  marriage,  where  benefits  may  be  received  by  wives  and 
children  if  they  are  legal  beneficiaries. 

The  limits  of  expansion  of  the  famib'  estate  in  the  Caribbean  were  reached 
with  the  collapse  of  the  colonial  plantation  system  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  corporate-owned  plantation  was  a  natural  transition  to  the  new  com¬ 
mercial  requirements  for  modernized  technology  and  rational  means  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The  modem  centrale  is  an  industrialized  agricultural  enterprise,  but 
corporate  labour,  the  modem  counterpart  of  tlie  industrial  enterprise,  is  not 
yet  fully  developed.  Whether  the  rational  organiziition  of  inter-personal  re¬ 
lations,  introduced  by  the  new  type  of  industrialized  plantation,  may  be  con¬ 
strued  as  “proletarianization”  of  the  labour  force  or  can  be  expected  to  alter 
radically,  within  one  generation,  traditional  forms  of  reliance  on  the  super¬ 
natural  and  on  personal  superordinate  relations  is  a  matter  for  intensive 
research.  On  the  basis  of  present  data  we  know  that  there  is  internal  differ¬ 
entiation  within  the  agrarian  labour  force  in  terms  of  their  position  within 
the  larger  society.  Further  field  research  is  required  for  the  comparative  shidy , 
of  ways  of  life  characteristic  of  these  subcultures. 

The  Rural-Urban  Dichotomy 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  think  of  a  sharp  rural-urban  differentiation 
in  agrarian  societies.  The  rural  urban  dichotomy  of  Caribbean  society  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  in  certain  areas  of  Mestizo  America  or  even  in  some  of  oui 
southern  farming  areas.  Population  density  and  settlement  pattern  are  one 
set  of  variables  in  the  traditional  mral-urban  axis;  another  is  the  availability 
of  means  of  transportation  and  communication. 

In  the  Caribl>ean,  population  density  varies,  but  is  characteristically  high 
for  most  of  the  area.  In  the  sugar  region  especially,  there  is  high  density,  and 
insular  communication  and  transportation  are  well  developed.  Inter-island 
li;msportation  has  also  gained  impetus  with  the  development  of  improved 
shipping  and  air  travel.®  In  addition,  considerable  migration  takes  place  from 
island  to  island  and  to  the  metrojiolitan  centres  and  the  United  States.  This 
is  a  demographic  factor  which  has  socio-cultural  repercussions,  especially  on 

•With  reference  to  Jamaica,  Rotjerts  notes  in  this  connection  that  “The  great  fruit  growinf 
concerns  developed  in  the  island  late  in  the  century  used  many  small  seacoast  towns  as  pord 
of  call  for  the  ships  they  oi)erated.  These  lines  calling  fri-r|uently  at  essentially  rural  areas,  not 
only  brought  tourists  to  the  islands,  but  forgr-d  transportation  links  which  made  large-scale 
emigration  possible”.  (17)  pp.  1.36-1.37. 
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tlie  stabili^  of  family  organization,  but  also  on  the  rate  of  acculturation  to 
Euro-American  standards  of  living.  The  increase  of  foreign  personnel  living  in 
or  visiting  the  area  also  brings  with  it  new  values  and  items  of  material 
culture  which  are  not  limited  to  the  ubiquitous  chewing  gum  and  coca-cola.® 

Finally,  on  the  islands  themselves  the  local  markets  and  itinerant  hawkers 
provide  a  human  and  cultural  network  between  the  rural  peasants  and  the 
culture  of  the  cities,  i.e.  between  the  urban  and  “folk”  subcultures.  Schools, 
cinema,  radio,  roads  and  buses,  improved  public  health  and  welfare  services, 
bring  urban  culture  within  the  rural  orbit  and  impinge  on  folk  practices 
characteristic  of  isolated  cultures.  Thus  the  rural-urban  distinction  is  less 
sharp  than  elsewhere  and  w'e  find  in  many  areas  of  the  Caribbean  that  the 
countryside  appears  more  semi-urban  than  rural.  Studies  are  needed  of  the 
various  subcultures  of  urban  society,  the  business  and  professional  middle 
classes,  the  intellectual  elites,  their  links  with  and  influence  on  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  population  and  tl»eir  role  in  spreading  urban  culture  in  the 
society.*’ 

Community  Study 

Anthropologists  working  in  modern  interde|)endent  societies  face  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  research  problems  that  require  new  conceptual  and  methodological 
approaches.  The  framework  of  research  suitable  for  the  study  of  small  self- 
contained  units  must  obviously  be  revised  in  e.xamining  the  interdependent 
segments  of  larger  socio-cultural  wholes.  Field  techniques  and  methodology 
will  naturally  depend  on  the  framework  of  research. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  Caribbean  the  space-time  continuum  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  in  primitive  swieties.  The  spatial  network  e.xtends  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  local  community.  National  and  international  institutions 
impinge  on  the  way  of  life  of  the  smallest  island.  As  Manners  indicates  (see 
paper  in  this  volume),  the  contemporary  community  study  “for  fuller  under¬ 
standing  must  go  licyond  to  an  analysis  of  the  extra-community  ties  and  de¬ 
pendencies.”  This  does  not  mean  that  the  life  history  of  tlie  director  of  a 
foreign  sugar  board  is  pertinent  to  an  insular  community  study,  but  admin¬ 
istrative  policies  as  well  as  styles  of  life  set  in  London,  Paris,  or  New  York 

oln  spite  of  insularity,  a  Caribbean  ‘‘grai>eviiu'’'  network  ol  eoniniunicatious  has  operated 
since  the  time  of  slavery'.  It  is  well  known  that  slave  revolts  antieipating  parliamentary  legis¬ 
lation  on  einaneipation,  (K'eurred  from  Jamaiea  to  British  Guiana.  The  Haitian  revolt  was 
•parked  by  develoiHuents  in  France.  Parry  and  Sherlock  nrite  that  the  Haitian  slaves  “had 
caught  the  whisper  of  the  watchwords  of  the  Revolution”  (14,  p.  185).  Sailors  and  missionaries 
may  have  brought  word  of  debates  in  inetro|H>litan  legislatures.  Tixlay,  even  with  press  and 
radio  for  formal  cutnmunieations,  rumour  spreads  rapidly  by  word  of  inuutli,  and  a  Caribbean 
grapevine  operates  effectively  in  establishing  informal  eominunieations.  The  ways  in  which  the 
grapevine  functions  at  the  small  group  level  might  be  an  interesting  t>roblem  fur  research. 

hin  discussing  the  trend  toward  urbani/ation,  Roberts  imints  out  that  “the  inereased  urbaniza- 
Uun  witnessed  since  1921  [in  Jamaiea]  is  but  one  aspect  of  a  complex  of  siK'ial  changes  that 
have  characterized  the  period  of  demographic  transition  ushered  in  after  1921.  Changes  in 
roortahty,  fertility,  occupational  patterns  and  generally  enhanced  social  mobility  of  the  popula 
lion  are  all  elements  of  this  complex  of  changes”  (17,  p.  159). 
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may  be  of  great  importance.  Here,  the  cultural  relationship  of  Barbados  to 
England,  of  Martinique  to  France,  and  of  Puerto  Rico  to  Spain  and  Ae 
United  States  are  as  important  in  insular  ways  of  life  as  is  their  dejiendency 
on  world  sugar  quotas  and  markets.  i 

No  matter  what  definition  of  the  local  community  the  anthropological  re-  i 
search  worker  finally  selects  as  an  area  of  group  interaction,  whether  it  is 
the  administrative  unit,  the  market  radius,  or  other,  the  community  is  much 
greater  than  an  aggregate  of  households.  It  includes  broad  sti-uctural  inter-  ; 
relationships  to  the  larger  society  and  the  effects  of  socio-cultural  influences 
stemming  from  the  metrojx)litan  power  involved.  Field  research  is  necessarily  I 
localized,  whether  in  a  community  or  subculture.  However,  conceptualization 
of  community  interaction  must  necessarily  be  in  broader  terms  and  include 
both  manifest  and  latent  institutions. 

The  question  of  whether  the  community  may  be  viewed  as  a  “microcosm’ 
of  the  whole  society  has  been  ably  dealt  with  by  Steward  (24).  However,  Ae 
pragmatic  problem  still  remains  of  how  the  “larger  society”  can  be  encap-  i 
sulated  in  a  time-  and  space-bound  community  study.  Anthropologists  today, 
as  Arensberg  points  out  (sec  paper  in  this  volume),  arc  of  course  intellectu¬ 
ally  aware  of  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  differences  between  aboriginal 
Carib  and  contemporary  Caribbean  societies  and  have  shifted  their  analysis 
to  social  reality.  Braithwaite,  therefore,  seems  justified  in  pointing  out  Aat 
“community”  per  se  may  be  the  unit  of  study  for  reasons  which  are  tangential  I 
to  social  reality.  Braithwaite,  therefore,  seems  justified  in  jx)inting  out  Aat  [ 
“social  anthropologists”  [I  assume  here  he  includes  American  as  well  as 
British  confreres],  “in  spite  of  their  protestations,  have  not  been  entirely  able 
to  raise  themselves  up  from  the  community  level,  and  even  when  dealing  ! 
with  problems  of  the  total  system,  the  derivation  of  their  approach  with  its 
characteristic  limitations  becomes  apparent”  (see  paper  in  this  volume).  ! 

The  solution  may  lie  in  two  directions.  One  is  a  working  knowledge  of  Ac 
structure  of  the  whole  society  at  both  synchronic  and  diachronic  levels;  for 
example,  “the  reasons  for  the  expansion  of  Europe  after  1492”  ( see  Arensberg’s 
paper  in  this  volume)  may  be  significant,  while  the  personal  problems  of  a 
Tudor  are  not,  and  the  field  worker  will  have  to  winnow  out  processes  in 
culture  history,  rather  than  content,  which  have  bearing  on  present  day 
society.  Another  solution  for  the  harried  field  worker,  which  Braithwaite 
also  suggests  (see  paper  in  this  volume),  lies  in  more  concerted  efforts  at  inter¬ 
disciplinary  research. 

Interdisciplinary  Research 

Field  research  methods  and  techniques  must  obviously  be  adapted  to  the 
study  of  heterogeneous  communities,  and  anthropologists  working  in  sudi 
an  area  as  the  Caribbean  will  need  to  borrow  the  resources  of  other  social 
science  disciplines.  Without  sacrificing  the  traditional  anthropological  tech¬ 
niques  of  depth  interviewing,  collecting  life  histories,  and  obsei^Mtion  of 
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functioning  local  culture,  for  a  “reasonably  full  sample  of  the  whole  life  of 
the  people  concerned”  (1),  the  field  worker  needs  to  adapt  sociological 
methods  for  research  in  the  Caribbean  area.  Field  teams  should  be  used 
where  possible,  and  multi-disciplinary  collaboration  is  becoming  increasingly 
important  for  the  study  of  whole  societies.  Braithwaite  (see  paper  in  this 
volume)  calls  attention  to  “the  need  for  developing  techniques  to  meet  new 
complex  situations  and  of  borrowing  from  other  social  science  disciplines.” 
Although  the  anthropologist  will  undoubtedly  always  have  to  fall  back  on 
a  limited  number  of  informants  for  certain  kinds  of  data,  his  sample  will 
have  to  be  structurally  representative  of  specific  subcultures.  Even  in  the 
“exact”  sciences,  the  scientist  is  often  distinguished  from  the  technician  by 
an  intuitive  approach  to  the  problem,  but  the  “hunch”  must  be  tested  against 
empirical  data.  The  “art”  of  the  anthropological  field  worker  is  not  lost  with 
more  rigorous  methodology;  it  gains  by  precision  and  the  careful  testing  of 
hunches  and  hypotheses. 

Conclusions 

It  is  the  thesis  of  this  paper  that  the  mainstream  of  cultural  continuity  in 
the  Caribbean  derives  from  the  functional  requirements  of  the  plantation 
society,  past  and  present,  with  an  overlay  of  cultural  particulars  stemming 
from  old  and  recent  centres  of  cultural  diffusion,  adapted  to  local  situations. 
James,  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  human  geographer,  has  stressed  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  Caribbean  (see  paper  in  this  volume).  Nevertheless,  he  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  historical  spread  of  sugar-cane  planting  over  the  area  is  the 
dominant  feature  of  Caribbean  society.  Cultural  regularities,  which  have  been 
repeatedly  noted  in  the  literature,  seem  to  the  writer  to  derive  from  this 
dominant  New  World  feature  rather  than  from  specific  Old  World  traditions. 
However,  the  concept  of  regularity  does  not  imply  cultural  homogeneity. 
Similar  features  of  social  structure,  historically  and  ecologically  derived,  may 
lead  to  similarity  of  role  and  function  in  comparable  segments  of  society. 
The  different  areas  of  metropolitan  influence  constitute  subdivisions  of  a 
general  culture  type,  and  specific  culture  content  will  differ  from  area  to 
area  with  regard  to  language,  dress,  food  tastes,  religious  affiliation,  and  so 
forffi  (5). 

And  finally,  because  of  the  historically  determined  differential  status  value 
of  the  two  main  cultural  traditions  of  the  plantation  area,  the  European  and 
the  African,  the  Elites  tended  to  scorn  things  African  and  look  to  metropolitan 
culture  for  symbols  of  identification.  With  the  emergent  nationalism  of  the 
recent  period,  there  has  been  some  pride  in  African  origins.  But  on  the  whole 
this  has  been  confined  to  a  small  minority  and  has  not  expressed  itself  in 
such  cultural  phenomena  as  characterized  the  rise  of  nationalism  in  Ireland 
.  aud  Israel,  for  example.  What  seems  to  be  emerging  is  not  a  hybrid  culture, 
hut  a  distinctive  West  Indian  literary,  musical,  and  artistic  tradition,  evidenced 
’  in  the  number  of  WTiters  portraying  the  local  scene,  and  in  such  phenomena 
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as  the  “primitive”  art  of  Haiti  and  the  steel  band  of  Trinidad.®  The  emergent 
nationalism  and  tlie  conscious  identification  of  a  West  Indian  culture  in 
West  Indian  society  remain  problems  for  field  research  in  this  complex  area. 
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Introduction 

In  1955  the  Institute  issued  a  “Research  Programme  and  Progress  Report” 
outlining  the  basic  framework  within  which  the  Institute  operated  and  the 
progress  made  since  its  establishment. 

The  present  report  deals  mainly  with  work  undertaken  since  1955  and  is 
intended  to  bring  the  account  of  the  Institute’s  work  up  to  date.  Further  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Institute  and  its  research  programme  is  available  in  the 
Progress  Report  published  in  1955. 

There  is  an  inevitable  time  lag  between  the  actual  conduct  of  research  and 
the  final  publication  of  results.  While  there  has  been  substantial  publication 
of  the  Institute’s  work  during  the  last  two  years,  this  progress  report  will,  it 
is  hoped,  give  a  fuller  picture  of  the  lange  of  the  Institute’s  activities,  by  in- 
duding  research  and  studies  not  yet  in  print.  To  provide  further  detail  of 
the  Institute’s  operation,  a  summary  of  its  activities  over  a  recent  period  of 
12  months  is  attached  to  this  general  survey. 

Administration 

ORIGINS  AND  PURPOSE 

The  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research  was  founded  in  1948  with 
the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  fund,  and  has 
been  financed  by  tliat  organization  up  to  the  present  time. 

It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Senate  of  that  body  has  recognized  it  as  such.  Until  now  the  Institute  has 
devoted  its  efiforts  entirely  to  research,  but  with  the  development  of  teaching 
in  the  social  sciences  at  the  University  College,  it  is  expected  that  the  In¬ 
stitute  will  contribute  to  teaching  as  well  as  research.  The  basic  principle 
that  teaching  and  research  in  the  social  sciences  at  the  University  College 
should  be  closely  related  was  laid  down  when  the  Institute  was  established; 
and  the  integration  of  teaching  and  research  in  the  social  sciences  is  one  of 
the  goals  towards  which  the  work  of  this  Institute  is  directed. 

In  its  research  the  Institute’s  primary  foci  of  attention  have  been  economic 
development  and  social  change.  'These  subjects  are  so  closely  related  to 
problems  of  policy  and  to  the  needs  of  the  British  Caribbean  that  the  In¬ 
stitute  has  had  to  consider  carefully  the  distinction  between  pure  and  applied 
research.  The  general  criteria  used  by  the  Institute  for  the  assessment  and 
classification  of  research  topics  have  been  their  relative  significance  for  the 
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development  of  the  academic  disciplines  concerned,  their  relevance  to  the 
urgent  demands  of  the  area,  and  their  relation  to  the  Institute’s  research  pro¬ 
gramme  as  set  out  in  the  first  report  of  this  series. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  Institute  is  administered  by  a  Director  who  holds  professorial  rank 
and  sits  on  the  Senate  of  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  six  full-time  Research  Fellows. 

In  addition,  the  Institute  has  obtained  attachments  from  various  sources, 
both  from  within  the  West  Indies,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 
These  attachments  have  been  occupied  with  fundamental  research  as  well 
as  with  studies  of  an  applied  character. 

The  task  of  the  Research  Workers  on  the  staff  of  the  Institute  is  to  cover 
the  field  of  the  British  Caribbean  as  widely  as  possible,  and  especially  to 
undertake  fundamental  research  in  their  various  disciplines.  ' 

The  Institute’s  establishment  reflects  the  importance  which  the  West  Indies 
Committee  of  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education  in  the  Colonies  attached 
to  social  and  economic  research  in  this  region.  Its  work  has  drawn  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  scholars  all  over  the  world.  By  its  own  publication  Social  and 
Economic  Studies,  the  Institute  has  helped  to  make  the  College  and 
the  Caribbean  region  better  known  to  scholars  and  administrators  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  Its  publication  is  exchanged  by  the  College  Library  for  a 
wide  range  of  oversea  academic  journals. 


Tlie  following  persons  have  been  members  of  the  Institute’s  staff  during 
the  period  1955-57: 

Period  at 
Institute 

Director: 

H.  D.  Huggins,  M.Sc.  (Com.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harv.)  ..  1948 

Sociology  and  Social  Anthropology 
Research  Fellows: 

L.  E.  Braithwaite,  B.A.  ( Lond. )  . .  1949  - 

M.  G.  Smith,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Lond.) .  1952- 

R.  T.  Smith,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Cantab)  . .  . .  1954- 

C.  Jayawardena,  B.A.  (Ceylon),  B.A.  (Lond.)  1956- 

Economics  and  Statistics 
Research  Fellows: 

G.  E,  Cumper,  B.A.  (Cantab)  1949- 

D.  T.  Edwards,  B.Sc.  (Wales),  M.Sc.  (Reading)*  1956- 

■From  1952-1956  Mr.  Edwardf  worked  in  asiociation  with  tliis  Institute,  under  a  grant 
(rom  the  Colonial  Economic  Research  Committee.  In  1956  he  Joined  the  Institute’s  staff. 


1952  - 1955 
1956- 


VV.  F.  Maunder,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  ( Lond. ) 

C.  O’Loughlin,  M.A,,  M.Sc.  (Cantab)  Ph.D.  (Aus.)  .. 

Statistical  Assistant: 

E.  R.  Chang,  B.Sc.  ( Econ. )  ( Lond. )  . .  1950  - 

Special  Associates 


Histor)’:  F.  R.  Augier,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (St.  Andrew’s)  ..  1954-1955 

Agricultural  Economics:  C.  S.  McMorris,  B.A.  (Leeds)  ..  1954-1957 

Statistics:  L.  M.  Chuck,  M.Sc.  ( Lond. )  ..  ..  ..  1956- 

Economics:  A.  P.  Thome,  B.Com.  (Lond.),  M.Sc.  (Col.)  ..  1953-1955 


The  Institute  as  a  Centre  of  Area  Studies 
The  Institute  recognizes  the  overriding  importance  of  inter-disciplinary 
collaboration  in  any  systematic  research  programme  dealing  with  the  West 
Indies.  At  tlie  Institute  this  collaboration  takes  place  informally  as  well  as  in 
formal  seminars,  and  several  inter-disciplinary  research  projects  have  been 
jdanned.  The  Institute  regards  itself  as  a  centre  for  the  systematic  inter¬ 
disciplinary  study  of  the  development,  characteristics  and  problems  of  the 
British  Caribbean  territories  and  populations. 

Thus  far  the  Institute  has  concentrated  its  energies  on  problems  of 
economics  and  sociology,  but  its  research  programme  is  organized  in  such  a 
way  that  work  in  the  aUied  fields  of  cultural  anthropology,  politics  and 
psychology  can  be  easily  related  to  its  main  efforts  in  the  study  of  economic 
development  and  social  change.  (See  Research  Programme  and  Progress  Re¬ 
port  1955). 

Nowadays  the  various  social  science  disciplines  are  undergoing  a  process 
of  convergence,  and  many  recent  advances  have  been  due  to  the  study  of 
their  mutual  relationsliips  or  to  inter-disciplinary  work.  Such  inter-disciplinary 
studies  are  especially  rewarding  in  the  relatively  compact  Caribbean  societies, 
and  they  naturally  flourish  best  witliin  a  single  organization  which  encomrages 
informal  contact  among  speciaUsts  in  the  several  disciplines. 

The  Institute  has  already  established  active  collaboration  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  History  of  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies.  Dr.  David 
Waddell  of  the  Department  of  History  conducted  a  surv’ey  of  urban  housing 
in  the  light  of  his  interest  in  the  development  of  social  policy.  Dr.  F.  R. 
Augier,  another  historian,  has  also  collaborated  with  tliis  Institute  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  research  project  .  From  time  to  time  the  Department  and  Centre  of 
Education  at  the  U.C.W.I.  has  also  collaborated  with  this  Institute,  most  re- 
[  cently  in  a  series  of  seminars  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  tliis  Institute 
and  that  Department  during  the  recent  visit  of  Prof.  Margaret  Read. 

There  is  also  both  scope  and  need  for  the  development  of  unified  regional 
apjnoach  in  such  fields  as  demography,  medicine,  public  health,  and  in  the 
;  shidy  of  Caribbean  linguistics.  However,  in  these  cases  cxjHaboration  has  so 
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far  proceeded  on  a  purely  informal  level. 

As  its  work  in  the  British  Caribbean  has  expanded  in  scale  and  depth,  the 
Institute  has  tried  to  collaborate  in  programmes  dealing  with  the  Caribbean 
as  a  whole,  including  its  immediate  continental  margins.  These  efforts  are 
not  only  justified  academically;  they  are  also  rewarding  from  a  severely  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view.  The  Institute  has  been  willing  to  participate  in  conferences 
and  seminars  at  which  scholars  from  other  disciplines  and  organizations  have 
pooled  their  knowledge  of  Caribbean  developments  and  conditions. 

Rationale  for  Regional  Research 

It  is  impossible  for  an  area  like  the  West  Indies  with  its  hmited  resources 
to  support  independently  the  full  range  of  activities  of  a  university  in  a  more 
developed  economy.  A  wise  policy  would  therefore  concentrate  on  those  sub¬ 
jects  of  special  regional  significance,  or  those  for  which  the  region  has  special 
need  or  offers  special  opportunities.  In  the  British  Caribbean  the  social  sciences 
are  the  most  outstanding  examples  of  such  rewarding  fields  of  concentra¬ 
tion.  The  Irvine  Commission  recommended  special  concentration  on  this  field 
and  suggested  the  establishment  of  an  Institute  in  the  area  purely  because  of 
these  regional  needs  and  opportunities. 

However,  recent  developments  in  tliis  region  have  made  the  institutional 
organization  of  Caribbean  social  and  economic  research  an  urgent  matter. 
With  the  establishment  of  West  Indian  federation  and  the  march  of  the 
British  Caribbean  peoples  towards  Dominion  status,  the  regional  community 
will  increasingly  feel  the  need  for  the  systematic  examination  of  its  many 
pressing  problems,  and  will  also  depend  increasingly  on  its  own  resources 
for  this  work. 

The  separate  establishment  of  a  Regional  Research  programme  serves  the 
dual  purpose  of  stressing  the  need  and  opportunity  for  research  into  con¬ 
temporary  West  Indian  conditions,  and  ensures  that  teaching  in  the  various 
social  sciences  at  the  University  will  use  Caribbean  materials  and  will  deal 
with  Caribbean  problems.  The  maintenance  of  a  vigorous  research  programme, 
although  initially  expensive,  is  both  a  necessary  and  profitable  investment. 
The  institutional  organization  of  such  a  programme  facilitates  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  promotion  of  ad  hoc  research  at  little  direct  expense  to  the  Carib¬ 
bean  territories  or  to  the  University,  Overseas  research  attachments  are  more 
readily  available  to  areas  which  contain  their  own  centres  of  continuing  re¬ 
search  than  others.  The  maintenance  of  a  strong  programme  of  area  research 
makes  feasible  many  types  of  projects  which  would  otherwise  be  neglected  be¬ 
cause  of  prohibitive  costs  and  lack  of  research  facilities.  Further,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  strong  research  programme  and  the  regular  publication  of  results 
facilitates  the  attraction  of  oversea  funds  for  Caribbean  studies  and  com¬ 
munity  developments. 

In  addition  to  the  intellectual  adventure  and  regional  significance  of  its 
work,  the  Institutes  research  represents  a  type  of  academic  activity  which 
forms  an  essential  part  of  modern  universities.  By  its  research  and  its  publi- 
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cations  this  Institute  has  emphasized  the  value  of  systematic  scholarly  study 
of  Caribbean  social  and  economic  problems,  and  the  importance  of  objectivity 
and  academic  analysis.  Without  these  emphases  on  scholarly  concern  and 
impartiality,  the  national  democracy  which  West  Indians  have  set  as  their 
goal  can  hardly  develop  or  survive.  By  its  work  the  Institute  also  helps  to 
make  possible  the  friendly  but  critical  atmosphere  without  which  a  free  uni¬ 
versity  cannot  develop. 

The  Institute’s  role  as  a  regional  centre  which  attracts  external  scholars 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  list  of  studies  which  have  been  undertaken  in 
association  with  the  Institute  within  the  last  two  years.  ' 

AUXILIARY  PROJECTS  AND  ATTACHMENTS,  1955-57 

Measurements  of  Levels  of  Living  (C.  A.  Moser). 

Mr.  C.  A.  Moser,  Reader  in  Social  Statistics,  London  School  of  Economics, 
explored  the  problem  of  the  “Measurement  of  Levels  of  Living  with  Special 
Reference  to  Jamaica”.  His  report  has  been  issued  under  the  same  title 
(H.M.S.O.).  In  it  he  recommends  the  further  development  of  these  enquiries, 
and  suggests  a  joint  study  by  the  Covenunent  of  Jamaica  and  the  Institute 
of  Social  and  Economic  Research  of  levels  of  living  in  Jamaica. 

Labour  Movement  (Francis  Mark). 

Mr.  Francis  Mark,  on  funds  made  available  by  the  Colonial  Social  Science 
Research  Council  and  the  Government  of  British  Guiana,  studied  the  labour 
movement  in  Trinidad,  Jamaica  and  British  Guiana.  These  materials  be 
presented  as  a  Ph.D.  thesis  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Comparative  Historical-Geographical  study  (David  Lowenthal). 

Dr.  David  Lowenthal  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  undertook  a 
comparative  historical-geographical  study  of  the  British,  French  and  Dutch 
West  Indies,  as  a  Fulbright  Fellow,  1956-7.  An  article  by  Dr.  Lowtenthal 
“Two  Federations”  was  published  recently  in  the  Institute’s  journal. 

Marketing  in  the  West  Indies  (E.  F.  Nash). 

Prof.  E.  F.  Nash  of  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  visited 
the  Institute  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  British  Council  for  a  period  of  six 
montl.s.  During  this  period  he  made  studies  of  the  marketing  of  export  crops 
in  the  West  Indies  and  certain  aspects  of  Jamaican  agricultural  policy. 

Drug  Addiction  (A.  R.  Lindesmith). 

Prof.  A.  R.  Lindesmith  of  tlie  University  of  Indiana  paid  a  brief  visit  in 
1955  to  make  a  preliminary  investigation  of  some  sociological  problems  with 
special  reference  to  drug  addiction. 

Problems  of  Economic  Development  (A.  R.  Burns)  1957. 

Prof.  A.  R.  Burns  of  the  University  of  Columbia  was  attached  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  a  period  of  three  weeks.  Prof.  Burns’  work  lay  in  the  field  of  economic 
development. 
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Social  Mobility  (Wendell  Bell). 

In  1955  Prof.  Wendell  Bell  of  Northwestern  University  visited  the  Institute 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council.  He  studied 
social  mobility  and  family  life  among  the  Jamaican  61ite  and  is  expected  to 
return  to  continue  this  study  shortly. 

Social  Mobility  (Sydney  Collins). 

In  1956  Dr.  Sydney  Collins  of  the  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of 
Edinburgh,  returned  to  Jamaica  to  complete  his  study  on  social  mobility 
.among  school  teachers  which  began  in  1954. 

Migration  (G.  W.  Roberts  and  D.  O.  Mills)  1955-6. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Roberts,  Vital  Statistics  Adviser,  Development  and  Welfare 
Organization  and  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  of  the  Central  Planning  Unit,  Jamaica, 
imdertook  a  study  of  the  local  effects  of  migration  from  Jamaica  (1953-55). 
The  project  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Jamaican  Government  and 
a  report  has  been  prepared  which  will  be  published  in  the  coming  year. 

Housing  (David  Waddell)  1956. 

The  Ministry  of  Housing,  Jamaica,  invited  the  Institute  to  undertake  a  , 
survey  of  twp  housing  estates  in  the  metropolitan  area  with  a  view  to  in-  j 
vestigating  the  unusual  social  and  psychological  relationships  which  seemed  j 
to  exist  between  the  Housing  Authority  and  the  householders.  Dr.  David 
Waddell,  Lecturer  in  the  History  Department,  U.C.W.I.  carried  out  this  study 
in  consultation  with  members  of  the  Institute’s  sta£F.  j 

Role  of  Market-Women  in  Local  Communities  (Margaret  Katzin).  i 

In  1955-6  Mrs.  Margaret  Katzin,  cultural  anthropologist  from  Northwestern  j 
University,  working  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Melville  Herskovits,  made  a  j 
study  of  the  role  of  the  market  women  in  local  communities. 

Rural  Sociology  and  Community  Development  (G.  J.  Kruijer).  j 

In  1955-6  Dr.  G.  J.  Kruijer,  UNESCO  specialist  from  Amsterdam,  carried 
out  sociological  surveys  of  one  major  development  area  in  Jamaica  and  has 
published  his  findings  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  M.  G.  Smith  of  this  Instihite. 

Psychological  Testing  (Leonard  Doob). 

In  the  summer  of  1956  Prof.  Leonard  Doob  of  Yale  University  carried  out 
a  field  programme  of  psychological  testing  in  Jamaican  communities,  rural 
and  urban,  wkh  special  reference  to  personality  problems  involved  in  accul¬ 
turation,  and  the  refinement  of  testing  techniques. 

Development  and  Social  Change  (Yehudi  Cohen). 

In  the  summer  of  1956  Dr.  Yehudi  Cohen  of  the  Albert  Einstein  Medical 
College  re-visited  Rocky  Roads,  the  community  which  he  had  studied  in  | 
Jamaica,  to  observe  changes  that  had  taken  place  since  his  initial  field  work,  j 
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HiU-side  Farming  (James  Blaut). 

In  the  summer  of  1956  Prof.  James  Blaut,  of  the  Department  of  Geograpny, 
Yale  University,  and  a  team  of  geographers,  anthropologists,  and  soil  conser¬ 
vationists,  visited  Jamaica  to  study  the  ecology  of  hiU-side  farming. 

Balance  of  Payments  Problem  in  Jamaica 

Prof.  H.  A.  Peck  of  the  University  of  Maine  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  is  at  present  carrying  out  a  study  of  the 
balance  of  payments  problem  in  Jamaica. 

Labour  Recruitment  in  Jamaica 

Prof.  R.  L.  Aronson  of  Cornell  University,  Fulbright  Fellow,  is  studying 
aspects  of  the  recruitment  of  labour  force  in  Jamaica. 

Labour  Management  Relations 

Prof.  Orme  Phelps  of  Claremont  Men’s  College,  California,  Fulbright  Fellow, 
is  at  present  carrying  out  a  study  on  labour  management  relations  in  Jamaica. 
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The  Programme  of  Work 


ECONOMICS 

In  selecting  projects  for  economic  research,  the  Institute  has  been  influenced 
by  two  considerations. 

Firstly,  it  was  decided  to  employ  our  resources  in  the  study  of  subjects 
about  which  the  existing  information  was  inadequate.  Subjects  under  study 
by  other  organizations  were  therefore  avoided. 

Secondly,  the  Institute  decided  to  concentrate  its  effort  on  problems  of 
economic  growth  and  development.  The  Director  has  made  economic  develop¬ 
ment  the  principal  subject  of  his  own  work,  and  other  research  projects  in 
economics  have  also  been  rated  partly  by  their  relevance  to  this  theme. 

National  Income  Accounts 

Among  our  earliest  economic  researches  were  the  study  of  national  income 
and  of  labour  problems.  The  story  of  these  will  illustrate  some  of  the  diflS- 
culties  which  initially  faced  the  Institute  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
overcome. 

In  1949  compilation  of  national  income  estimates  was  accepted  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  countries  as  the  most  convenient  way  of  summarizing  the  basic  facts 
about  a  country’s  economic  life,  and  as  a  necessary  basis  for  governmental 
guidance  planning  of  economic  development.  How'ever,  at  this  time  the 
technique  of  national  accounting  had  been  little  used  in  “underdeveloped” 
countries.  In  this  respect  the  West  Indies  were  a  Uttle  ahead  of  most  colonial 
territories.  Professor  Frederick  Benham  who  visited  the  Caribbean  during 
the  war  had  estimated  the  income  of  several  of  these  territories  for  the  year 
1942;  but  these  estimates  were  necessarily  rather  rough.  In  Jamaica,  for  which 
estimates  of  national  income  had  been  made  for  1943  and  1946,  there  was 
some  hope  that  a  series  could  be  compiled.  But  in  1948  most  of  the  territories 
lacked  the  data  necessary  for  any  national  income  calculations  and  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  utility. 

The  Institute’s  decision  to  compile  national  income  estimates  for  Barbados, 
the  Leewards  and  the  Windwards  was  therefore  a  new  departure  in  the 
economic  study  of  the  British  Caribbean.  These  results  were  published  in 
1953. 

Following  this  initial  survey  the  usefulness  of  national  accounts  was  quickly 
recognized  \\^thin  the  region;  and  during  the  following  years  estimates  be¬ 
came  available  for  several  territories,  e.g.  British  Guiana  1948-51,  British 
Honduras  1946,  Jamaica  1950-2,  Trinidad  1951-4  and  Barbados  1949-53.  The 
Institute  arranged  for  Mr.  A.  P.  'Thorne  to  compile  the  Jamaican  estimates 
for  1950-2,  and  it  has  also  published  Bonnett’s  estimates  for  Barbados 
1949-53.  The  Institute  has  therefore  helped  to  provide  Caribbean  govern¬ 
ments  with  national  accounts  which  are  useful  in  guiding  economic  develop¬ 
ment. 
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By  1956  there  were  recent  national  it.come  accounts  for  most  of  the  British 
West  Indian  territories.  Jamaica,  Trinidad  and  Barbados  also  had  by  then 
developed  statistical  services  competent  to  produce  these  estimates  on  an 
annual  basis;  but  for  the  smaller  units  which  lacked  such  departments  the 
latest  surveys  were  those  made  by  the  Institute  for  1949,  and  it  was  unlikely 
that  these  governments  with  their  limited  resources  would  be  able  to  carry 
on  such  work  independently  in  the  near  future.  Yet  uniformity  and  continuity 
of  these  estimates  were  becoming  increasingly  important  —  uniformity  parti¬ 
cularly  because,  with  federation,  the  regional  government  will  need  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  its  component  tenitories;  continuity  because  in  a  region  under¬ 
going  economic  development  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  compare  the  com¬ 
position  and  volumes  of  the  national  incomes  and  product  of  different  units 
from  year  to  year  in  order  to  determine  the  form  and  rate  of  change. 

Accordingly  in  1956  the  Institute  proposed  a  programme  by  which  it 
would  use  its  research  resources  to  supplement  the  government  statistical 
services  so  that  basic  national  accounts  could  be  prepared  for  territories 
which  could  not  afford  to  do  so  independently.  At  the  same  time  the  Institute 
offered  to  undertake  advanced  analytical  work  on  estimates  made  by  terri¬ 
tories  whose  statistical  staffs  were  producing  regular  accounts.  The  Institute 
has  secured  wide  support  among  the  Caribbean  governments  for  this  scheme, 
and  the  Carnegie  Corporation  has  generously  undertaken  to  share  the  cost 
of  this  programme  with  the  Institute  and  the  participating  governments. 
Under  this  scheme  Dr.  C.  O’Loughlin  has  collaborated  with  the  statistical 
service  of  the  British  Guiana  Government  in  collecting  material  for  national 
accounts  for  that  area,  and  it  has  been  agreed  that  in  future  regular  aimual 
compilations  of  these  data  will  be  made  locally.  The  Institute  has  also  ad¬ 
vised  the  national  income  section  of  the  Jamaican  Government.  Recent  re¬ 
cruitment  of  more  staff  for  these  studies  will  enable  the  Institute  to  extend 
this  scheme  considerably  throughout  the  Garibbean  during  the  next  two 
years. 

Subsidiary  Projects 

A  number  of  shorter  projects  have  sprung  from  the  Institute’s  national 
accounts  work.  Thus  as  part  of  her  esiimate  of  the  national  income  of  Antigua, 
N.  Siffleet  co-operated  with  Dr.  Simon  Rottenberg,  a  labour  economist,  in  a 
labour  and  income  survey  of  that  island.  Under  the  current  national  accounts 
programme,  C.  O’Loughlin  has  also  curried  out  a  rice-costing  study  in  Bri¬ 
tish  Guiana.  It  is  a  feature  of  national  accounts  work  that  it  tends  to  throw 
up  projects  which  have  special  importance  for  particular  problems  on  the  one 
hand,  while  it  uses  the  results  of  independently  conducted  projects  on  the 
other. 

Budgetary  Analyses 

We  may  illustrate  this  latter  point  by  reference  to  two  studies  of  house¬ 
hold  income  and  expenditure,  one  conducted  by  K.  H.  Straw  in  Barbados 
in  I95I-2,  the  other  by  W.  F.  Maunder  as  part  of  the  ofBcial  sample  surv'ey 
of  population  in  Jamaica,  1954.  Both  tliese  surveys  provided  data  which  were 


later  incorporated  in  annual  estimates  of  national  income  and  consumption, 
Straw’s  results  being  used  by  Bonnett  in  Barbados  and  Maunders,  along 
with  the  other  results  of  the  1951  sample  survey,  by  the  Jamaican  national 
income  accounts  section.  Besides  using  the  results  of  these  budgetary  studies 
in  making  estimates  of  annual  consumption,  we  now  wish  to  test  whether 
further  analysis  of  these  data  may  allow  us  to  predict  tlie  direction  of  future 
changes  in  consumption  with  economic  development.  In  this  task  the  Jamaica 
Planning  Unit  is  collaborating  with  the  Institute. 

Labour 

The  Institute’s  series  of  labour  studies  illustrates  a  different  set  of  problems. 
Generally,  the  basic  facts  about  a  territory’s  labour  force  are  collected  by 
official  statistical  departments.  Shortly  before  the  Institute  was  founded,  such 
data  were  made  available  from  the  West  Indian  census  of  1943-1946  for  most 
territories.  A  special  survey  of  the  Antigua  labour  force  was  made  by  the 
Institute  in  1950  in  connection  ^vith  the  national  income  project  there,  as  re¬ 
ported  above.  In  1953-4  W.  F.  Maunder  of  this  Institute  collaborated  with 
the  Jamaica  statistical  bureau  on  the  Kingston  section  of  the  sample  survey 
of  population,  which  collected  budgetary  and  employment  data.  In  1955  G. 
E.  Cumper  carried  out  a  sample  survey  of  employment  and  unemployment  f 
in  Barbados.  But  while  keenly  interested  in  the  methodology  and  results  of 
employnrrent  surveys,  the  Institute’s  main  preoccupation  in  this  field  of  enquiry 
has  been  with  lalx>ur  productivity  and  labour  motivation,  factors  which  are 
important  for  the  general  study  of  economic  development.  i 

Labour  productivity  in  Jamaica  was  shovv^n  to  be  low  by  comparison  with  I 
productivity  in  the  “industrial”  countries.  This  study  published  by  Cumper  in  ; 
1953,  attempted  to  review  some  of  the  causes  of  this  low  productivity.  Several  s 
of  these  causes  were  not  so  much  functions  of  labour  itself  as  of  the  general  j 
industrial  organization;  but  the  neglected  factor  of  labour  motivation  was  also 
shown  to  be  quite  important.  Further  research  into  labour  motivation  and  | 
productivity  has  suggested  that  one  of  the  most  important  influences  on  the  * 
worker  is  degree  of  family  obligation,  and  that  this  whole  question  can  best 
be  understood  in  a  social,  rather  than  a  purely  economic  or  psychological : 
context.  Detailed  studies  of  the  influence  of  social  factors  on  productivity, 
were  carried  out  by  Cumper  on  two  Jamaican  estates,  and  comparative  studies  \ 
of  the  relation  between  family  and  employment  in  Jamaica  and  Barbados 
liave  also  been  completed.  The  results  of  this  programme  of  work  are  now  | 
being  incorporated  in  a  general  analysis  of  the  character  and  role  of  labour 
in  contemporary  Caribbean  economic  development. 

One  distinctive  feature  of  these  labour  studies  is  their  inter-disciplinary 
emphasis.  Thus  in  studying  the  present  labour  situation  in  Jamaica  some  de¬ 
tailed  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Jamaican  labour  market  was  found^ 
important;  and  work  by  the  sociologists  and  anthropologists  has  also  beeng 
helpful  in  analyzing  various  problems  of  labour  relations,  organization  an'; 
role.  One  instance  of  anthropological  u search  in  this  field  is  the  investigation' 
of  the  labour  problems  of  Jamaican  small  farmers  carried  out  by  M.  G.  Sml&j 
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in  1956  at  the  request  of  the  Jamaican  Government. 

A  number  of  other  studies  of  Caribbean  labour  have  also  been  made  by 
research  workers  associated  temporarily  with  the  Institute.  In  1955  Mr.  F.  X. 
Mark  studied  the  rise  of  labour  organization  in  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  and  British 
Guiana,  and  other  studies  in  this  field  are  currently  being  conducted  by  two 
American  Fulbright  Fellows,  Prof.  R.  L.  Aronson  and  Prof.  Orme  Phelps, 
both  of  whom  are  attached  to  this  Institute. 

Agriculture 

Exclusive  of  agriculture  the  Institute  has  not  as  yet  undertaken  special 
studies  of  particular  industries.  Surveys  of  agriculture  face  special  problems 
and  require  particular  techniques  of  economic  investigation.  Dr.  C. 
O’Loughhn’s  rice-costing  study  in  British  Guiana  has  already  been  mentioned, 
and  R.  T.  Smith  has  also  studied  the  same  industry  using  anthropological 
methods.  Cumper ’s  work  on  the  Jamaican  sugar  industry  has  been  essentially 
labour-oriented.  Perhaps  the  most  important  effort  to  throw  light  on  the 
central  problems  of  agricultural  development  in  the  area  is  the  detailed  18- 
month  study  of  operations  on  a  sample  of  90  Jamaican  small  farms  made  by 
D.  T.  Edwards,  the  report  of  which  is  now  in  draft.  An  ancillary  study  of 
small-farm  financing  by  C.  S.  McMorris  has  already  been  published.  It  is 
planned  to  expand  this  programme  of  research  in  agricultural  economics 
rapidly,  beginning  next  year.  The  importance  of  agriculture  in  Caribbean 
territorial  economies  requires  that  special  attention  be  paid  to  estimates  of 
agricultural  production  in  the  current  pi  ogramme  of  national  income  accoimts. 
In  1957  Prof.  E.  F.  Nash  of  Aberyshvyth  visited  the  Institute  to  act  as  con¬ 
sultant  on  this  topic  among  others. 

Development 

.At  the  core  of  the  Institute’s  programme  is  the  study  of  economic  growth 
and  development  as  a  distinct  study  co-ordinating  the  results  of  a  w^lde  range 
of  other  enquiries.  This  subject  has  increased  sharply  both  in  academic  im¬ 
portance  and  in  practical  urgency  over  the  last  two  decades,  as  the  growth 
of  the  literature  during  this  period  makes  clear.  Since  1952  the  Director  of 
the  Institute  has  published  a  number  of  papers  relating  the  results  of  foreign 
experience  and  research  in  this  field  to  West  Indian  circumstances  and  needs. 
With  the  recent  increases  in  local  autonomy  tht'  governments  and  peoples 
of  the  Caribbean  area  have  shown  keen  interest  in  this  subject  and  economic 
development  has  become  an  urgent  political  demand.  The  current  Caribbean 
interest  in  economic  development  is  illustrated  by  recent  conferences,  both 
of  which  were  devoted  to  problems  of  regional  development.  In  July  1957 
the  Caribbean  Commission  held  a  conference  on  Caribbean  [xipulation 
problems  in  Trinidad,  to  which  the  Institute  contributed  a  major  part  of  the 
documentation  on  the  British  Caribbean;  and  in  August  1957  another  con¬ 
ference  on  economic  development  was  held  at  the  University’  College  of  the 
West  Indies,  which  the  Institute  took  part  in  organizing. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL  AN  1 IIROPOIXXIY 

During  the  period  since  the  publication  of  the  Institute’s  Research  Pro- 
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gramme  and  First  Progress  Report,  we  have  moved  quite  far  forwards  with 
what  was  there  called  “our  first  task  of  research”.  This  initial  task  was  defined 
as  “the  comparative  study  of  the  structure  of  the  various  societies  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Caribbean”.  Since  1955  we  have  also  been  able  to  begin  more  advanced 
comparative  studies  of  specific  institutions  or  systems  of  social  action  (see 
page  16,  Research  Programme  and  Progress  Report). 

Comparative  Sociology 

At  present,  basic  materials  have  been  collected  on  the  major  territories  of 
the  British  Caribbean,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  British  Guiana  and  Jamaica. 
For  Barbados  we  have  detailed  budgetary,  employment  and  demographic 
data,  together  with  materials  on  family  organization  and  occupational  mobility. 
The  Institute  has  also  carried  out  a  study  of  Grenada  and  Carriacou.  Units 
not  yet  studied  by  the  Institute,  due  to  limitations  of  staff  and  time,  are  St. 
Vincent,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia  and  British  Honduras.  In 
1953,  the  American  anthropologist,  Rhoda  M^traux,  carried  out  a  12-month 
field  study  of  Montserrat.  Excluding  British  Honduras,  whose  Maya  and  Black 
Carib  populations  have  been  studied  by  Douglas  Macrae  Taylor  and  others, 
it  is  unlikely  that  those  British  Caribbean  territories  which  remain  to  be 
studied  by  this  Institute  will  differ  widely  in  their  social  structure  or  insti¬ 
tutional  systems  from  those  for  which  detailed  information  has  already  been 
obtained. 

Criteria  for  Selection 

In  selecting  British  Guiana,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Jamaica  for 
initial  study,  the  Institute  sought  to  distribute  its  sociological  resources  in  the 
most  rewarding  possible  manner.  Apart  from  such  factors  as  size  of  population 
and  regional  importance,  those  units  which  seemed  most  hkely  to  contain  or 
represent  extreme  variations  in  the  range  of  Caribbean  societies,  were  given 
high  priorities  for  study.  Grenada  and  Carriacou  were  included  in  this  list 
because  they  represented  two  differing  types  of  small  communities.  In  its  study 
of  Carriacou  the  Institute  will  document  conditions  of  life  on  one  of  the  very 
small  units  in  the  Federation  which  no  longer  engages  in  commercial  agricul¬ 
ture  and  presently  stands  outside  the  main  stream  of  current  Caribbean 
development.  Grenada  was  selected  for  study  as  a  representative  of  the  smaller 
islands  characterized  by  strong  Protestant  and  Catholic  traditions,  estate 
organization,  peasant  agriculture,  and  some  plantation  sugar  production. 
Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  were  selected  for  separate  studies,  because  their 
sociological  composition  and  problems  are  unique  in  scale  and  complexity 
among  British  Caribbean  territories.  These  societies  are  distinguished  from 
others  in  the  British  Caribbean  by  tlieir  large  populations  of  East  Indian 
origin,  their  differing  ecological  contexts,  economies,  histories  and  ailtural 
and  political  problems.  Selection  of  Barbados  as  an  area  for  detailed  socio¬ 
economic  studies  has  also  been  guided  by  the*  peculiarities  of  the  Barbadian 
demographic  situation,  with  its  sociological  and  economic  correlates. 

All  the  studies  just  mentioned  are  attempts  to  describe  the  social  structure 
of  these  territories  comprehensively  and  to  analyze  their  response  to  the  situa- 
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tion  of  change.  In  some  cases,  due  to  the  complexity  of  this  social  structvire, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  prolong  these  territorial  field  studies,  or  eveh  to  plan 
a  territorial  study  in  several  distinct  phases.  Thus,  after  an  initial  study  of  the 
family  and  village  life  of  the  Negroes  of  British  Guiana,  Dr.  R.  T.  Smith,  in 
association  with  Mr.  Chandra  Jayawrudena  who  was  specially  recruited  for 
this  purpose,  has  been  continuing  his  studies  among  peasant  and  plantation 
communities  of  East  Indians  settled  in  that  colony.  Similarly,  Mr.  Lloyd 
Braithwaite,  after  intensive  sociological  studies  of  both  the  Negro  and  East 
Indian  populations  in  Trinidad,  proceeded  to  make  further  field  studies  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Tobago. 

Studies  in  Jamaica 

In  addition.  Fellows  of  the  Institute  have  carried  out  several  strategically 
related  short-term  studies  in  the  territory  of  Jamaica.  These  Jamaican  studies 
are  less  costly,  due  to  the  Institute’s  location  in  this  island;  and  they  are  also 
academically  rewarding  due  to  the  considerable  range  and  variety  of  social 
and  economic  conditions  in  Jamaica.  Thus  Dr.  R.  T.  Smith  preceded  his  study 
of  the  East  Indians  in  British  Guiana  by  preliminary  studies  of  an  East  Indian 
community  in  Jamaica  which  had  been  undergoing  considerable  assimilation 
!  to  the  Creole  society.  Likewise  Dr.  M.  G.  Smith  in  the  course  of  a  study  of 
rural  labour  in  Jamaica  collected  data  on  family  organization  and  household 
composition  for  comparison  with  similar  materials  gathered  in  Grenada  and 
Carriacou.  Other  work  carried  out  in  Jamaica  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Maunder  will  be 
compared  with  similar  studies  on  employment,  expenditure  and  consumption 
which  Mr.  George  Cumper  and  Mr.  K.  H.  Straw  have  already  completed  for 
Barbados.  A  study  of  Jamaica’s  population  recently  published  by  Mr.  George 
Roberts  is  paralleled  by  similar  studies  of  the  population  of  Barbados  under¬ 
taken  in  association  with  the  Institute. 

However,  during  the  past  decade  Jamaica  has  been  and  still  remains  an 
attractive  field  for  visiting  sociologists  and  ethnologists,  and  for  this  reason 
the  Institute  has  not  yet  committed  much  of  its  limited  resources  to  compre¬ 
hensive  studies  of  the  complex  sociology  of  this  relatively  large  colony.  In¬ 
stead,  the  Institute  makes  use  of  the  work  done  on  Jamaica  by  other  scholars 
-  Miss  Edith  Clarke,  Dr.  Fernando  Henriques,  Prof.  J.  R.  Hicks,  Dr.  Sydney 
Collins,  Dr.  J.  Mayone  Stycos,  Mr.  E.  P.  G.  Seaga,  Dr.  Yehudi  Cohen,  Dr. 
William  Davenport,  Dr.  C.  A.  Moser,  Mr.  W.  D.  Burrowes,  Dr.  Sidney  Mintz, 
Dr.  Donald  Hogg,  and  other  members  of  Yale  University,  etc.,  etc.  It  also 
engages  in  supplementary  short-term  enquiries  on  its  ow^.  Some  results  of 
these  studies  have  recently  been  collated  with  their  own  field  materials  by 
Dr.  M.  G.  Smith  of  this  Institute  and  Dr.  G.  J.  Kruijer  of  the  University  of 
Amsterdam,  for  the  instruction  of  Caribbean  extension  workers. 

Only  in  the  field  of  peasant  agriculture  has  the  Institute  thus  far  decided 
to  initiate  an  intensive  study  in  Jamaica.  This  study  has  now  been  written 
up  and  should  shortly  be  ready  for  publication.  In  a  society  of  Jamaica’s 
scale  and  complexity,  the  Institute  has  adopted  the  policy  of  promoting  and 
supporting  associate  studies  such  as  those  carried  out  of  the  Revivalist  and 
Ras  Tafari  cults  in  Kingston  by  Prof.  George  Simpson,  or  the  study  of 
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Chinese  acculturation  and  assimilation  in  Jamaica  made  by  Prof.  Andrew 
Lind  of  Hawaii  University.  Short-term  enquiries  such  as  those  by  W.  F. 
Maunder  of  employment,  transport  and  migration  are  normally  economic  in 
character,  statistical  in  design,  and  methodological  in  their  purpose. 

For  the  Institute,  with  its  limited  resources  and  wide  commitments,  to 
attempt  a  frontal  attack  on  the  general  sociology  of  Jamaica  at  the  present 
would  be  imwise.  Instead,  we  have  found  it  rewarding  to  investigate  specific 
problems  in  Jamaica,  selected  for  their  comparative  relevance  and  for  their 
relation  to  our  programme  of  regional  sociological  study.  In  this  way  we 
refine  research  techniques  and  problems  and  collect  significant  comparative 
materials.  With  this  in  mind,  M.  G.  Smith  studied  family  organization  in  a 
carefully  selected  sample  of  the  Kingston  population.  The  Institute  has  also 
promoted  a  study  by  D.  O.  Mills  and  George  Roberts  of  the  local  effects  of 
the  recent  Jamaican  migration,  and  looks  forward  with  interest  to  the  results 
of  current  work  on  fertility  among  the  Jamaican  population  by  Drs.  Joseph 
Stycos,  Kurt  Back  and  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills. 

Kinship  Studies 

It  is  now  becoming  possible  for  the  Institute  to  plan  comparative  regional 
studies  of  particular  institutional  systems.  In  association  with  Prof.  Max 
Gluckman  of  Manchester  University  and  Prof.  Sidney  Mintz  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  Institute  is  currently  engaged  in  collecting  together  comparative 
materials  on  family  structure  from  a  representative  number  of  Caribbean 
societies,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  British  Caribbean.  Staff  of  this  Institute 
who  have  made  special  studies  of  this  particular  field  will  contribute  summary 
accounts  of  family  organization  among  the  populations  which  they  investi¬ 
gated;  and  it  is  expected  that  this  symposium  will  produce  comparative  con¬ 
clusions  of  general  significance. 

Political  Studies 

The  Institute  is  also  preparing  a  comparative  study  of  the  political  systems 
and  institutions  of  representative  British  Caribbean  territories.  This  volume 
will  include  case  studies  of  different  territories,  based  on  field  research  by 

members  of  the  Institute’s  staff  and  other  scholars,  together  with  general  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  organization  and  problem  of  government,  administration  and 
politics  in  these  areas.  Here  also  it  is  expected  that  the  comparative  character 
of  the  study  will  produce  significant  hypotheses  and  propositions  about  West 
Indian  political  and  administrative  organization. 

In  this  proposed  study  of  political  systems  the  Institute  is  simply  following 
a  line  of  study  which  it  initiated  with  its  symposium  volume  on  the  West 
Indies  federation.  Besides  these  published  materials,  such  studies  include 
Mr.  L.  E.  Braithwaite’s  monograph  on  the  sociological  problems  and  context 
of  the  Garibbean  federation,  together  with  collection  of  historical  documents 
tracing  the  growth  and  vicissitudes  of  the  federal  idea  in  its  various  forms  in 
the  British  Caribbean  over  the  past  200  years.  Just  as  it  is  important  to  docu¬ 
ment  and  analyze  the  background  and  implications  of  federation,  it  is  equally 
important  to  describe  and  discuss  the  nature,  form  and  extent  of  political  and  I 
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sociological  differences  within  the  federal  units  and  in  the  British  Caribbean 
as  a  whole.  For  this  reason,  the  Institute  is  presently  pushing  forward  with 
its  programme  of  comparative  political  research. 

Here  also,  instead  of  a  frontal  attack  on  Jamaica’s  political  problems  the 
Institute  hopes  that  studies  by  visiting  scholars  will  help  in  producing  a  de¬ 
tailed  picture  of  Jamaica’s  development.  Thus,  Mr.  Francis  Mark  was  assisted 
by  the  Institute  in  his  study  of  Jamaica’s  trade  union  and  labour  movement. 
I)r.  Paul  Bradley  (of  Toronto  University)  has  also  made  a  recent  parallel 
study  of  Jamaican  politics;  and  Dr.  Eric  James  worked  closely  with  this  In¬ 
stitute  in  his  study  of  administrative  change  and  developments  in  Jamaica. 
Dr.  R.  Augier  studied  the  Jamaican  general  election  of  1955  for  this  Institute. 
In  addition,  Dr.  M.  G.  Smith  has  recently  prepared  a  study  of  the  recent 
political  development  of  Jamaica  since  1937. 

Historical  Sociology 

It  must  be  realized  that  besides  the  study  of  contemporary  West  Indian 
societies,  considerable  wtork  on  the  historical  sociology  of  these  territories  is 
often  essential  according  to  the  research  topic.  In  studying  the  growth  of  the 
federal  idea  and  federal  institutions  in  this  region  historians  and  sociologists 
have  co-operated  fruitfully.  Dr.  Sidney  Mintz  of  Yale  also  found  that  histori¬ 
cal  studies  are  necessary  to  the  analysis  of  Jamaican  internal  marketing. 
Similarly  as  a  basis  for  theoretical  formulations  about  the  nature  of  West 
Indian  society.  Dr.  M.  G.  Smith  made  certain  studies  of  historical  documents 
on  St.  Vincent  and  Jamaica.  In  the  study  of  Grenada  and  Garriacou,  historical 
records  have  received  detailed  attention.  In  the  course  of  their  social  his¬ 
torical  work,  research  sociologists  of  the  Institute  have  developed  certain 
techniques  for  dealing  with  historical  materials  which  are  relevant  for  his¬ 
torians  as  well  as  for  their  own  colleagues.  In  its  historical  work,  the  Institute 
has  also  been  fortunate  in  the  help  which  it  has  received  from  historians  at 

the  U.C.W.I.  such  as  Professors  W.  M.  McMillan,  Paul  Knaplund,  J.  H.  Parry, 

and  Drs.  Elsa  Goveia,  David  Waddell  and  Roy  Augier. 

Land  Tenure 

One  field  in  which  sociological  and  economic  research  tends  to  converge  is 

hi  the  study  of  land  tenure  and  use.  In  this  field  the  Institute  has  already 
f.uHishcd  work  by  Miss  Edith  Clarke  for  Jamaica,  R.  T.  Smith  for  British 
Guiana,  and  M.  G.  Smith  for  Garriacou.  D.  T.  Edwards  has  also  paid  attention 
to  land  tenure  and  use  in  his  study  of  Jamaican  peasant  farming,  and  L.  E. 

Braithwaite  has  similar  data  for  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

Education 

Education  is  another  area  of  special  interest  to  the  Institute.  Although  the 
first  phase  of  our  programme  is  by  no  means  complete,  the  Institute  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  detailed  work  on  the  educational  sociology  of  the  British  Carib¬ 
bean.  From  his  fiela  studies  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  Mr.  Lloyd  Braithwaite 
has  extracted  certain  materials  for  collation  and  analysis  as  a  case  study  of 
the  development  of  educational  institutions  in  that  Caribbean  territory.  De- 
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tailed  studies  of  the  development  of  higher  education  in  the  region  and  of 
the  experiences  of  West  Indian  students  training  abroad  have  also  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  mutual  implications  and  relations  of  inter-disciplinary  work  in 
Education  and  Sociology  pose  certain  theoretical  problems  which  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  under  study  at  the  Institute.  Here  we  should  mention  the  useful  working 
relations  estabhshed  between  this  Institute  and  the  Department  and  Centre 
for  Education  at  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies. 


Demography 

Demography  is  another  area  of  immediate  practical  interest  to  the  British 
Caribbean  and  one  in  the  study  of  which  the  Institute  is  keenly  interested. 
Lacking  funds  sufficient  to  engage  its  own  demographer,  the  Institute  has 
developed  and  still  maintains  a  useful  association  with  Mr.  George  Roberts,  de¬ 
mographer  of  tlie  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Organization,  who  has 
carried  out  studies  of  Jamaican  and  Barbadian  migration  already  published 
by  the  Institute  or  due  for  publication  shortly.  Plans  have  also  been  made 
for  an  inter-disciplinary  study  of  the  sociology  of  population  growth  in  Trini¬ 
dad  and  Tobago  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Braithwaite  and  Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  expected 
that  this  study  will  shoW  how  far  the  combination  of  sociological  and  de¬ 
mographic  techniques  can  lead  to  their  mutual  enrichment  and  to  refinements 
in  the  analysis  of  population  characteristics. 


Besides  pursuing  these  specialized  studies  and  certain  other  developments 
in  related  fields,  the  Institute  intends  to  press  ahead  with  its  programme  of 
comparative  sociological  studies  of  British  Caribbean  territories  as  rapidly 
as  funds  and  resources  permit.  With  this  in  mind  arrangements  have  already 
been  made  for  intensive  studies  in  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts.  It  is  also  hoped 
shortly  to  begin  comprehensive  studies  of  the  social  structure  of  the  Wind¬ 
wards  and  Leewards.  Preliminary  surveys  of  social  differentiation  within  Bri¬ 
tish  Honduras  are  also  planned.  In  addition  it  is  intended  to  push  ahead  with 
the  publication  of  field  materials  already  collected,  so  that  the  character 
variation,  and  complexity  of  the  societies  in  different  West  Indian  colonies 
may  be  fully  known,  and  the  comparative  analysis  of  their  uniformities  and 
differences  may  be  carried  further. 
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Reports  and  Articles 


STAFF  PUBLICATIONS  IN  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  STUDIES  195o-57a 

Economics 

Regional  Diferentials  in  Wages:  Some  Considerations  (H.  D.  Huggins). 

This  paper  discusses  the  main  considerations  involved  in  the  case  for  and 
against  wage  differentials  (Vol.  4,  No.  3). 

liie,  Structure  and  Growth  of  the  Economy  of  Jamaica  (A.  P.  Thome). 

Tliis  monograph  is  based  on  a  national  income  study  of  Jamaica  for  1950, 
1951  and  1952.  The  gross  domestic  product  is  estimated,  sector  accounts  are 
analyzed,  and  the  paper  also  deals  with  the  ways  in  which  national  income 
information  can  be  used  in  Jamaica  in  planning  economic  development 

(Supplement  to  Vol.  4,  No.  4). 

Depreciation  Policy  and  the  Investment  Stream  (H.  D.  Huggins  and  E.  R. 
Chang). 

This  paper  reviews  the  three  main  methods  which  are  commonly  followed 
in  determining  the  basis  of  depreciation  allocations.  These  methods  are: 

(a)  The  Straight  Line  Method;  (b)  The  Diminishing  Balance  Metliod;  and 
(c)  The  Sinking  Fund  Method  (Vol.  5,  No.  2). 

Population  Movements  in  Jamaica  1830-1950  (G.  E.  Cumper). 

This  paper  examines  the  changes  in  population  distribution  from  the  early 
days  of  the  colony.  The  author  relates  the  tensions  resulting  in  the  1865  and 
19M  “riots”  to  the  movements  of  population  from  the  traditional  areas  of 
settlement  (Vol.  5,  No.  3). 

The  Measurement  and  Significance  of  Agricultural  Sector  Statistics  tn  National 
Accounting  (C.  O’Loughlin). 

This  paper  discusses  the  sources  and  methods  used  in  the  measurement  of 
the  agricultural  sector  in  national  income  accounting,  and  some  of  the  con- 
dusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  figures  (Vol.  6,  No.  3). 

Small-Farm  Financing  in  Jamaica  (C.  S.  McMorris). 

This  monograph  is  an  analysis  of  the  use  of  credit  by  small  farmers  in 
Jamaica.  Cre^t  facilities  and  the  farmers’  attitudes  towards  use  of  credit  are 

•Other  joumab  in  which  member*  of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research  have 
^blished  articles  or  reviews  during  the  period  1955-7  include: 

The  Times  Colonial  Raviaw  (London). 

Africa  (London). 

Man  (London). 

Journal  of  the  Roval  Anthropological  Institute  (London). 

Caribbean  Quarterly  (Trinidad). 

Information  (Paris). 

American  Sociological  Review  (New  York). 

Canadian  Jourtul  of  Economics  and  Politi^  Science  (Toronto). 
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also  examined.  This  study  forms  part  of  a  larger  project  on  the  economics 
of  small  farms  carried  out  by  the  writer  in  association  with  D.  T.  Edwards 
(Supplement  to  Vol.  6,  No.  3). 


SoaoLOGY 

The  Transformation  of  Land  Rights  by  Transmission  in  Carriacou  (M.  G. 
Smith). 

In  this  paper  the  author  shows  how  the  system  of  land  tenure  on  a  gov¬ 
ernment  land  settlement  was  transformed  over  a  period  of  years  into  the 
customary  system  of  “family  land”  community  found  in  the  British  West 
Indies  (Vol.  5,  No.  2). 

Community  Organization  in  Rural  Jamaica  (M.  G.  Smith). 

Based  on  field  work  during  a  survey  of  rmal  labour  this  paper  describes 
the  characteristics  of  local  units,  districts,  “villages”  and  communities  in  rural 
Jamaica,  and  analyzes  their  organization  (Vol.  5,  No.  3). 

Progress  Toward  Federation,  1938-1956  (L.  E.  Braithwaite). 

The  author  describes  various  attempts  at  West  Indian  federation  from 
1840  onwards,  and  also  discusses  the  work  of  various  organizations  which 
formulate  policy  for  the  area  as  a  unit  (Vol.  6,  No.  2). 

“FederoT  Associations  and  Institutions  in  the  B.W.L  (L.  E.  Braithwaite). 

The  author  traces  the  growth  and  significance  of  the  many  institutions  that 
have  developed  on  regional  or  “federal”  lines  long  before  political  federation 
took  a  concrete  form  (Vol.  N,  No.  2). 

Sociology  and  Demographic  Research  in  the  Caribbean  (L.  E.  Braithwaite). 

This  article  reviews  the  literature  on  demographic  problems  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  from  a  sociological  point  of  view,  with  special  reference  to  problems  of 
fertility  and  migration.  It  stresses  the  relation  of  research  to  improved  ad¬ 
ministrative  practices,  and  outlines  possible  lines  of  research  (Vol.  6,  No.  4). 

Economic  Aspects  of  Rice  Production  in  an  East  Indian  Community  in  British 
Guiana  (R.  T.  Smith). 

The  area  studied  lies  on  the  West  Coast  of  Demerara.  It  was  once  a  sugar 
estate,  and  is  now  occupied  by  small  farmers  (mainly  East  Indians)  who 
cultivate  rice  under  government  land  settlement  arrangements.  Land  tenure 
and  use,  family  and  wage  labour,  farm  operations,  costs  of  production,  financ¬ 
ing  and  marketing  are  examined  (Vol.  6,  No.  4). 

STAFF  MONOGRAPHS  AND  REPORTS 

The  "Negro  Family  in  British  Guiana  (R.  T.  Smith).  Routledge  and  Kegan 
Paul,  London,  1956. 

This  book  is  based  on  field  studies  of  three  Negro  communities  in  British 
Guiana.  After  a  detailed  analysis  of  domestic  organization  in  these  villages, 
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the  writer  discusses  the  relations  between  these  family  patterns  and  the  wider 
sodo-economic  contexts  within  which  the  village  populations  live. 

The  Pattern  of  the  Fiji  Economy  1950-53  (C.  O’Loughlin).  Government 
Printer,  Suva,  Fiji,  1956. 

A  national  accounts  study  covering  the  years  1950-53  which  includes  a 
descriptive  account  of  the  economy  of  the  Fiji  Islands. 

A  Sociological  Manual  for  Extension  Workers  in  the  Caribbean  (M.  G.  Smith 
and  G.  J.  Kruijer),  Extra-Mural  Department,  U.C.W.I.,  1957. 

This  manual  contains  a  short  sociological  account  of  rural  Jamaica  and 
an  outline  of  social  survey  methods  and  techniques.  In  conclusion  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  working  with  people  and  communicating  new  attitudes  and  inform¬ 
ation  are  discussed. 


A  Report  on  Labour  Supply  in  Rural  Jamaica  (M.  G.  Smith).  Government 
Printer,  Kingston,  1956. 

This  study  sought  to  determine  whether  there  was  an  actual  shortage  of 
labour  on  small  and  medium-sized  farms  in  rural  Jamaica,  and  if  so  what 
factors  were  responsible  for  it. 


A  Framework  for  Caribbean  Studies  (M.  G.  Smith).  Extra-Mural  Depart¬ 
ment,  U.C.W.I.,  1955. 

This  shidy  reviews  recent  sociological  literature  on  the  Caribbean,  together 
with  reports  on  nearby  continental  areas  with  similar  histories  and  cultural 
backgrounds.  Analysis  of  these  reports  illustrates  the  cultural  plurality  of 
many  territories  in  this  region,  and  the  writer  concludes  by  developing  a 
theory  of  cultural  and  social  pluralism  which  is  related  to  the  multi-racial 
character  of  Caribbean  society. 


UNPUBUSHED  REPORTS 


Economics 


Employment  in  an  Economically  Underdeveloped  Area  (W.  F.  Maunder). 

Before  leaving  the  staff  of  the  Institute  in  1954  W.  F.  Maunder  completed 
his  doctoral  thesis  which  was  a  study  of  the  relation  of  employment  theory 
to  conditions  in  the  underdeveloped  areas.  In  it,  the  writer  discusses  data 
collected  by  a  sample  study  of  employment  in  Kingston,  Jamaica.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  publish  a  revised  version  of  this  thesis  in  monograph  form. 

Economics  of  Small  Farm  Operation  in  Jamaica  (D.  T.  Edwiards). 

D.  T.  Edwards  has  carried  out  an  intensive  study  of  the  operation  of  about 
90  selected  farms,  sited  in  nine  ecologically  distinctive  regions  of  Jamaica. 
A  first  draft  of  this  study  has  been  prepared  as  a  doctoral  thesis  and  will  be 
published  after  revision  (Monograph). 

Employment  in  Barbados,  1955  (G.  E.  Cumper). 

A  survey  was  carried  out  in  1955  at  the  request  of  the  Barbados  Govern¬ 
ment  to  determine  the  volume  of  employment  and  unemployment  in  that 


island,  and  the  degree  and  nature  of  casual  and  seasonal  employment,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  these  concerned  young  people.  A  report  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Government  of  Barbados  and  will  shortly  be  published. 

Another  report  on  the  relation  between  occupational  mobility  and  family 
forms  in  Barbados  has  also  been  prepared,  based  on  the  material  obtained 
in  1955  (Article). 

Social  Factors  in  the  Jamaican  Labour  Market  (G.  E.  Gumper). 

This  paper  compares  the  family  circumstances  of  the  worker  in  tw'o  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  nual  Jamaican  community. 

Sources  of  Investment  Funds  among  Jamaican  Firms  (H.  D.  Huggins). 

As  part  of  the  study  of  investment  flows  in  an  underdeveloped  economy, 
H.  D.  Huggins  has  studied  the  sources  from  which  a  sample  of  Jamaican 
finns  drew  their  investment  funds  in  recent  years.  Publication  of  tlie  analysis 
has  been  delayed  by  the  award  of  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  to  Dr.  Huggins 
(Article). 

Consumption  Patterns  and  Ecorujmic  Development  (G.  E.  Gumper). 

The  Institute  is  collaborating  with  the  Jamaican  Planning  Unit  in  a  closer 
analysis  of  consumption  patterns  in  Jamaica.  This  is  an  experiment  to  see 
how  far  such  data  may  be  used  to  predict  changes  in  demand  in  the  course 
of  economic  growth.  Similar  analyses  for  Barbados  (based  on  Straw’s  survey 
of  1951)  and  British  Guiana  (using  the  very  complete  data  given  in  Paro’s 
report  of  1957)  will  provide  materials  for  comparative  study  (Articles). 

Economic  Problems  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  Institute  is  preparing  a  survey  of  economic  problems  and  policies  in 
the  West  Indies  under  the  editorship  of  G.  E.  Gumper.  This  survey  will  be 
based  on  the  work  of  its  own  staff  and  will  include  contributions  from  re¬ 
search  workers  overseas  who  have  worked  in  the  area  (Monograph). 

SoaoLOGY 

Kinship  and  Community  in  Carriacou  (M.  G.  Smith). 

Revision  and  expansion  of  a  draft  report  on  the  social  organization  of  a 
Grenadine  island  to  include  the  historical  background,  an  outline  of  local 
political  organization,  and  a  detailed  analysis  of  conununity  life,  as  well  as 
the  local  system  of  kinship,  mating,  and  lineage  (Monograph). 

Studies  in  West  Indian  Family  Structure  (M.  C.  Smith). 

Comparative  analyses  of  household  organization  and  family  structure  for' 
Carriacou  (224  households),  Grenada  (215  households),  Rmal  Jamaica  (1,015 
households)  and  Kingston,  Jamaica  (425  households).  An  introductory  aiticlt 
defines  the  objects,  problems,  methods  and  concepts  of  this  comparati\' 
study,  and  the  comparative  analysis  of  the  samples  listed  above  conrlndn 
the  series  of  articles. 
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Politia  and  Society  in  Jamaica  (M.  G.  Smith). 

This  analysis  of  the  political  development  of  Jamaica  from  1937  to  1957 
seeks  to  explain  the  covurse  and  character  of  political  changes  by  reference  to 
the  structure  of  Jamaican  society  and  to  its  external  context.  Contemporary 
political  currents  and  directions  are  also  analyzed  with  reference  to  stability 
or  change  in  this  social  structure  (Article). 

Ethics  in  Anthropology  (M.  G.  Smith). 

This  discussion  of  difficulties  which  arise  in  the  anthropological  study  of 
social  mortality  and  other  systems  of  social  value  seeks  to  develop  working 
definitions  and  methods  of  analysis  suitable  for  this  area  of  enquiry  (Article). 

The  Scope  and  Methods  of  Applied  Social  Anthropology  (M.  G.  Smith). 

Summary  discussion  and  outline  of  the  range  of  applied  social  anthropology 
and  the  methods  appropriate  to  such  studies  (Article). 

Family  Structure  and  Plantation  Systerns  in  the  New  World  (R.  T.  Smith). 

This  paper  was  written  for  the  Seminar  on  New  World  Plantation  Systems 
which  was  held  at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  in  November,  1957.  By  comparing 
materials  from  Puerto  Rico  and  data  gathered  in  British  Guiana  by  the 
WTiter  and  Mr.  Chandra  Jayawardena  witli  other  information  collected  in 
Jamaica  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Cumper,  the  writer  shows  that  the  variations  in  family 
forms  among  these  populations  cannot  be  directly  ascribed  to  plantation 
organization. 

Hindu  Marriage  Customs  in  British  Guiana  (R.  T.  Smith). 

An  ethnographic  description  of  the  main  features  of  the  Sanatan  Hindu 
marriage  rites  and  customs  as  practised  by  the  Hindus  in  British  Guiana. 
Ihe  relationship  of  this  corpus  of  custom  to  the  organization  of  the  Indian 
community  is  discussed. 

[Social  Structure  of  Trinidad  (L.  E.  Braithwaite). 

Draft  studies  of  the  social  structure  of  Trinidad  are  now  being  revised  for 
publication  as  monographs  in  the  light  of  criticism  and  comments  niadc. 
Some  of  these  materials  will  be  used  in  papers  on  the  Family,  for  inclusion 
in  the  study  of  the  West  Indian  Family  to  be  edited  by  Gluckman  and 
Mintz. 

Social  Structure  of  Tobago  in  Relation  to  Economic  Development  (L.  E. 
Braithwaite). 


This  analysis  of  the  social  structure  of  Tobago,  with  special  reference  to 
structure  fot|  the  proposed  plans  for  economic  development  of  that  island,  is  based  on 
amaica  ( 1,015  j  materials  collected  in  Tobago  in  June-September,  1957  while  directing  a 
luctory  field  research  project  there. 

I  compurativt 

ave  conclude,  Social  Sciences  in  the  Caribbean  (L.  E.  Braithwaite). 

I  A  survey  of  the  social  science  literature  on  the  British  Caribbean.  Sections 


of  this  monograph  were  pubUshed  as  “The  Present  Status  of  the  Social 
Sciences  in  the  Caribbean”,  (Caribbean  studies  A  Symposium,  1957)  and  in 
“Sociology  and  Demographic  Research  in  the  Caribbean”  (Social  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Studies,  Vol.  6,  No.  3,  1957). 

Development  of  Higher  Education  in  the  West  Indies  (L.  E.  Braithwaite). 

This  is  the  introduction  to  an  analysis  of  “University  and  Region”  which 
has  been  redrafted  for  publication  in  the  Institute’s  Journal. 

This  paper  outlines  the  history  of  the  various  attempts  to  establish  higher 
education  within  the  British  Caribbean,  and  relates  their  failure  to  the  nature 
of  West  Indian  social  structure.  These  efforts  begin  witli  attempts  by  Berkeley 
and  Codrington  to  establish  colleges  in  Bermuda  and  Barbados  respectively. 
The  paper  continues  with  a  discussion  of  the  crisis  produced  by  emancipation, 
and  the  impetus  which  this  gave  to  education  in  general  and  to  higher 
education  in  particular.  The  proposals  of  Phillippo,  Earl  Grey,  and  Harris  for  i 
establishing  colleges  are  discussed.  The  unsuccessful  attempts  to  found  a 
College  at  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  during  the  1870’s  and  a  University  Col-  j 
lege  at  the  end  of  the  ninettenth  century  are  examined.  Beginning  with 
Keenan’s  report  in  1867,  the  history  of  a  regional  conception  is  traced  through  ^ 
the  developments  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  West  Indian  Agriculturaljj  p 
College  (Imperial  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture)  in  tire  twentieth  century  I 
Finally,  the  estabUshment  of  a  West  Indian  University  College  on  the  recorr. 
mendation  of  the  Irvine  Committee  is  related  to  this  historical  context  ar 
social  background. 

p 

Documents  on  Federation  (L.  E.  Braithwaite  and  F.  R.  Augier). 

'These  documents  will  illustrate  the  history  of  all  projects  for  federation  c* 
other  forms  of  political  union  of  the  British  Caribbean  which  arose  durii  -  ^ 

the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Special  attention  wi  Pi 
l)e  given  to  developments  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  i 

0£Bcial  documents,  newspapers  and  conference  reports  as  well  as  the  peil 
sonal  paj)ers  of  Mr.  T.  A.  MarryshoW  have  been  collated.  An  introducto"^  , 
section  analyses  these  documents  to  shew  how  the  various  federal  prop.; 
mooted  during  this  period  were  related  to  the  current  distribution  of  po«  ‘ 
and  the  issue  of  independence  or  colonial  subordination  is  discussed  in  tl 
context.  Tl 


Federation  of  the  West  Indies  (L.  E.  Braithwaite). 

’This  monograph  discusses  the  problems  involved  in  the  federation  of  tl 
West  Indies  in  sociological  perspective.  The  contents  and  coverage  are  ^ 
follows:  I 

Part  I:  (a)  Government  and  society  in  the  British  West  Indies  in  histor- 
persp)ective:  (i)  pre-emancipation,  (ii)  post  emancipation;  (b)  t 
context  of  contemporary  West  Indian  politics. 

Part  II:  Progress  toward  closer  union:  Introduction,  periods  1840-1924;  19> 
1944;  1944-1957. 
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Part  III:  Federation  and  nationhood:  sociological  aspects  of  federation;  (a) 
sociological  approach  to  the  problem  of  federal  nationhood;  ( b )  fac¬ 
tors  promoting  national  unity:  (i)  associations  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom;  (ii)  experience  of  the  wider  world  as  a  source  of  nationalism; 
(c)  federal  associations  and  institutions  in  the  West  Indies;  (d) 
national  symbolism;  (e)  West  Indian  nationalism,  an  interpretation; 
(f)  federation  and  cultural  pluralism  in  the  West  Indies. 

Part  IV.  The  future  of  the  federation. 

(a)  The  viability  of  the  new  unit:  provincial  attitudes  to  federation. 

(b)  The  problems  of  the  new  federation;  (i)  some  immediate  prob¬ 
lems;  (ii)  the  problem  of  democracy;  (iii)  the  future  of  the  federation. 

Sections  of  Parts  II  and  III  have  been  published  in  Social  and  Economic 
Studies,  Vol.  6,  No.  2. 

Society  and  Education  in  Trinidad  (L.  E.  Braithwaite). 

Material  relating  to  education  from  the  writer’s  field  of  studies  of  Trinidad 
have  been  extracted  to  provide  the  basis  of  a  comprehensive  analysis. 

Part  I.  Introduction:  social  structure  of  Trinidad. 

Part  II.  History  of  education:  (i)  the  development  of  Trinidad  society  in 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries;  (ii)  education  immediately 
before  and  after  emancipation;  (iii)  Lord  Harris’  scheme  of  secular 
education;  (iv)  the  Keenan  report  and  its  aftermath;  (v)  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

Part  III.  Some  special  problems:  (a)  agricultural  education;  (b)  education 
and  the  East  Indians. 

Part  IV.  The  contemporary  organization  of  education  in  Trinidad  society. 

Part  V.  Education  and  social  change.  Various  proposals  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  primary,  secondary,  adult  and  higher  education  are  item¬ 
ized  and  discussed. 

STUDIES  PUBLISHED  IN  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  STUDIES  1955-57  BY 
NON-MEMBERS  OF  STAFF 

The  Role  of  Merchandise  Trade  Statistics  in  Statistical  Policy  (Dudley  Seers). 

The  author  argues  that  the  economic  analysis  of  “underdeveloped”  areas 
calls  for  the  development  of  good  sector  statistics  and  illustrates  this  by 
examining  the  role  of  trade  statistics  in  an  economy  which  is  highly  depen¬ 
dent  on  foreign  trade  (Vol.  4,  No.  2). 

Tax  Exemption  and  New  Industry  in  Puerto  Rico  (Milton  C.  Taylor). 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  discover  what  factors  influenced  industri¬ 
alists  to  start  operations  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  conclusions  which  emerged  were 
that  tax  exemption  and  low  wages  were  considered  the  main  operating  ad¬ 
vantages  (Vol.  4,  No.  2). 
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Political  Cultism  in  West  Kingston,  Jamaica  (George  E.  Simpson). 

This  paper  describes  the  origin  of  the  Ras  Tafari  movement,  the  organiz¬ 
ation  and  membership  of  these  groups.  The  basic  doctrines  held  by  the  Ras 
Tafari  supporters  are  discussed  and  the  procedures  followed  at  their  meet- 
u)gs  are  described  (Vol.  4,  No.  2). 

The  Experience  of  Jamaica  with  Modified  Crown  Colony  Governmeni 
(Ronald  V.  Sires). 

This  article  gives  an  account  of  the  constitutional  and  political  develop¬ 
ments  in  Jamaica  from  1884,  when  an  elective  element  was  introduced  into 
the  system  of  Crown  colony  government,  to  1944  when  a  more  liberal  con 
stitution  based  on  universal  adult  suffrage  was  introduced  (Vol.  4,  No.  2). 

The  Unification  of  British  Guiana  (Rawle  Farley). 

Tlie  author  gives  an  outline  of  the  history  of  Demerara,  Essequibo  and 
Berbice  from  the  time  they  were  captured  from  the  Dutch  in  1781  until  1831, 
when  they  were  eventually  united  to  become  the  colony  of  British  Guiana 
(Vol.  4,  No.  2). 

The  Malthusian  Model  as  a  General  System  (K.  E.  Boulding).  ^ 

The  author  discusses  the  population  equilibrium  model  of  T.  R.  Malthus, 
both  in  its  simple  and  in  the  generalized  form  which  is  applicable  to  almost 
any  situation  of  population  equilibrium  or  dynamics.  Three  special  dynamic 
models  and  a  generalized  dynamic  system  are  examined  (Vol.  4,  No.  3). 

An  Account  of  the  Development  of  the  Water  Resources  of  the  Clarendon 
Plains  (S.  A.  G.  Taylor). 

After  a  brief  historical  survey  of  the  Clarendon  Plains  (Jamaica)  up  to  1897, 
when  the  first  irrigation  scheme  was  initiated,  the  subsequent  development 
of  the  Plains  under  irrigation  is  traced  in  detail  (Vol.  4,  No.  3). 

The  Formal  Associations  of  a  Negro  Community  in  Britain  (D.  Manley). 

The  author  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  associations  organized  by  a  group 
of  coloured  immigrants  mainly  of  Negro  stock  living  in  Liverpool  (Vol.  4, 
No.  3). 

Emigration  from  the  Island  of  Barbados  (G.  W.  Roberts). 

This  is  a  demographic  history  of  the  emigration  which  took  place  from! 
Barbados  to  the  rest  of  the  Caribbean,  and  from  Barbados  to  foreign  terri-| 
tories  in  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  (Vol.  4,  No.  3).  I 

Parent-Teacher  Relationships  in  a  Jamaican  Village  (E.  P.  G.  Seaga).  | 

This  is  a  field  study  in  a  rural  village  of  the  attitude  of  parents  towards  I 
llie  education  of  their  children,  and  towards  the  teachers  who  are  responsible  | 
tor  it  (Vol.  4,  No.  3).  ^ 
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Puerto  Rican  Emigration:  A  Threefold  Comparison  (Sidney  W.  Mintz). 

The  author  directs  attention  to  the  differential  success  of  migrant  groups 
who  have  the  same  ethnic  backgrounds  in  differing  societies  by  reference 
to  Puerto  Ricans  who  have  emigrated  to  the  American  Virgin  Islands,  New 
York  and  Hawaii  (Vol.  4,  No.  4). 

The  Moslem  Family  in  Britain  (Sydney  Collins). 

Based  on  a  detailed  field  study  of  Moslem  immigrants  into  Britain,  in  this 
paper  the  writer  discusses  changes  in  their  family  organization  stimulated  by 
marriage  into  the  host  society  (Vol.  4,  No.  4). 

A  System  of  Labour  Force  Statistics  (J.  Harewood). 

This  paper  directs  attention  to  the  need  for  labour  force  statistics  through¬ 
out  the  British  West  Indies;  the  author  deals  almost  exclusively  with  employ¬ 
ment  statistics  and  proposes  a  system  of  labour  force  classification  (Vol.  5, 
No.  1). 

I  The  Symposium  on  the  Hicks  Report  (R.  Goode,  A.  Hazlewood,  A.  D.  Knox, 
A.  P.  Thorne,  G.  D.  N.  Worswick). 

Each  of  these  five  articles  discusses  a  particular  aspect  of  the  Report  on 
1  Finance  and  Taxation  in  Jamaica  by  J.  R.  and  U.  K.  Hicks  (Vol.  5,  No.  1). 

Observations  on  the  Chinese  in  British  Guiana  (Morton  H.  Fried). 

I  Using  his  field  knowledge  of  Chinese  society  as  a  reference,  the  author  dis- 
I  cusses  relations  beRveen  the  Chinese  community  and  the  host  society  of  Bri- 
I  tish  Guiana  as  an  instance  of  social  assimilation  (Vol.  5,  No.  1). 

,  A  Carib  Village  in  Dominica  (E.  P.  Banks). 

The  author  describes  the  life  of  the  small  community  of  Carib  Indians  who 
live  in  the  village  of  Bataka  within  the  Carib  reserve  in  the  island  of  Domi¬ 
nica  (Vol.  5,  No.  1). 

Naming  Customs  in  St.  Lucia  (Daniel  J.  Crowley). 

The  author  discusses  folk  customs  in  St.  Lucia,  through  which  a  person 
may  become  known  by  many  different  names  (Vol.  5,  No.  1). 

A  Note  on  the  Relationship  between  Illegitimacy  and  the  Birthrate  (D. 

ilbberson). 

This  paper  discusses  the  widely-held  belief  that  irresponsible  parenthood, 
promiscuity  and  illegitimacy  are  responsible  for  the  high  West  Indian  birth¬ 
rate  (Vol.  5,  No.  1). 

I  Social  Security  Problems,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  British  West  Indies 

I  (J.  Henry  Richardson). 

The  author  sets  out  a  modest  programme  of  social  security  measures  for 
the  British  West  Indies,  and  stresses  the  fact  that  each  territory  must  evolve 
I  the  system  best  suited  to  its  needs  and  resources  (Vol.  5,  No.  2). 
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Immigration  as  a  Social  Process:  The  Case  of  Coloured  Colonials  in  the  the 

United  Kingdom  (Anthony  H.  Richmond).  seni 


Tliis  paper  deals  with  the  problems  of  coloured  immigrants,  particularly 
West  Indians  in  England  (Vol.  5,  No.  2). 


Some  Notes  on  Savings  in  an  African  Economy  (Okwara  0.  Amogu). 


The  author  discusses  the  way  in  which  savings  are  made  in  West  Africa  j 
and  the  uses  to  which  these  savings  are  put  (Vol.  5,  No.  2).  ! 


The  National  Income  and  National  Accounts  of  Barbados  (R.  L.  Bonnett).  | 


The  author  estimates  the  national  income  and  national  product  for  the  years 
1949-53.  He  also  provides  the  national  accounts  for  the  same  period  and  dis¬ 
cusses  inter-relationships  between  the  different  sectors  (Vol.  5,  No.  3). 


Development  and  Stability  in  Central  and  West  Africa:  A  Study  in  Colonial 

Monetary  Institutions  (Samuel  I.  Katz). 

The  author  draws  attention  to  dre  fact  that  political  changes  in  the  Centra) 
African  Federation  and  in  the  Gold  Coast  are  being  paralleled  by  major 

economic  and  financial  changes  (Vol.  5,  No.  3). 


Jamaican  Revivalist  Cults  (George  E.  Simpson). 

This  detailed  account  of  revivalist  cults  in  Jamaica  is  mainly  concerned 
with  the  acculturative  process  and  the  sociological  aspects  of  cult  life  (VoL  5, 

No.  4). 


Imperial  Policy  Decisions  in  the  Economic  History  of  Jamaica  1664-1934 
(William  E.  Gordon). 

This  paper  deals  with  the  history  of  trade  and  tariff  regulations  as  affecting 
Jamaica  from  its  earliest  foundation  as  a  British  colony  up  to  the  year  1934 
(Vol.  6,  No.  1).  t 


Expansion  of  British  Caribbean  Trade  with  Europe  (“Analyst”). 

The  author  of  this  paper  examines  the  position  of  the  West  Indies  wift 
regard  to  foreign  trade  (Vol.  6,  No.  1). 

The  Segregation  of  Negroes  in  American  Cities:  A  Comparative  Analytis 
(Wendell  Bell  and  Ernest  M.  Willis). 

Based  on  analyses  of  census  tracts,  this  study  compares  residential  group-  j 
ings  of  Negroes  in  a  number  of  different  cities  in  the  U.S.A.  (Vol.  6,  No.  1). 


Introduction  to  the  Special  Federation  Issue  (Paul  Knaplund).  | 

The  author  sketches  a  history  of  federations  within  the  British  Common-  i 
wealdi  and  compares  the  differing  contexts  and  problems  of  Canada,  Aus-  | 
tralia  and  the  West  Indies  (Vol.  6,  No.  2). 

Government  in  the  West  Indies:  An  Historical  Outline  (Ronald  V.  Sires).  I 
The  author  traces  the  development  of  various  forms  of  government  in  | 
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the  territories  of  the  British  Caribbean  from  their  occupation  up  to  the  pre¬ 

sent  (Vol.  6,  No.  2). 

Two  Federations  (David  Lowenthal). 

The  author  compares  the  federation  of  the  United  States  of  America  with 
tiiat  projected  for  the  West  Indies,  and  finds  in  this  connection  that  “the 
similarities  are  superficial,  the  differences  profound”  (Vol.  6,  No.  2). 

Federation  of  the  West  Indies:  The  Economic  and  Financial  Aspects  ( Dudley 

Seers). 

The  author  discusses  recent  opinion  Biat  instead  of  federal  and  unit  poli¬ 
cies  being  separated  into  isolated  compartments,  a  unified  economic  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  whole  region  will  be  required  (Vol.  6,  No.  2). 

Wd  Indian  Federation:  The  Constitutional  Aspects  (Gordon  K.  Lewis). 

The  author,  while  pointing  out  a  number  of  imperfections  in  the  federal 

constitution,  nevertheless  sees  no  reason  why  the  constitutional  development 
of  the  federation  should  not  progress  smoothly  (Vol.  6,  No.  2). 

Political  Aspects  of  Federation  (Morley  Ayearst). 

The  author  examines  the  question  whether  or  not  the  West  Indian  political 
party  system  is  sufficiently  developed  to  cope  with  the  stresses  of  fetleral 
politics  (Vol.  6,  No.  2). 

Some  Demographic  Considerations  of  West  Indian  Federation  (G.  W. 
Roberts). 

The  author  gives  a  background  picture  of  the  five  main  demographic  phases 
which  can  be  distinguished  in  West  Indian  history,  and  discusses  the  effect 
on  federation  of  population  distribution  and  growth  (Vol.  6,  No.  2). 

The  Costs  and  Benefits  of  Puerto  Rico’s  Fomento  Programmes  (David  F. 
Ross ) . 

The  author  sets  out  the  advantages  which  government  development  pro¬ 
grammes  have  brought  to  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  discusses  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  such  programmes  (Vol.  6,  No.  3). 

Haciendas  and  Plantations  in  Middle  America  and  the  Antilles  (Eric  R.  Wolf 
and  Sidney  W.  Mintz). 

This  paper  defines  two  types  of  social  organization,  the  hacienda  and  the 
plantation.  The  authors  employ  La  tin- American  data  to  make  a  clear-cut  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two  types  (Vol.  6,  No.  3). 

The  Indians  in  the  Economy  of  Guatemala  (Sol  Tax). 

The  author  discusses  the  view  that  the  poverty  of  Guatemala  is  largely 
due  to  the  backwardness  of  the  Indians  (Vol.  6,  No.  3). 


V  ) 


Summary  of  Activities,  January  1st,  1957 
December  31st,  1957 


ECONOMIC  STUDIES 

Economic  Growth 

The  Director  continued  work  on  the  problems  of  economic  growth  in 
underdeveloped  territories.  Seminars  on  this  subject  were  held  with  Prof.  A. 
U.  Bums  of  Columbia  University  who  visited  the  Institute  from  January  17th 
to  Febmary  10th.  Dr.  Huggins  attended  the  Conference  held  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Economic  Association  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  August  1957,  where  he 
presented  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  “global  planning”  to  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  He  took  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Economic  Development 
Conference  .it  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies,  also  held  in  August, 
where  he  presented  with  G.  E.  Cumper  a  paper  on  “Economic  Development 
in  a  Context  of  Low  Population  Pressure”.  He  has  now  taken  up  a  Guggen¬ 
heim  Fellowship  for  work  at  Yale  Universit)’  in  the  same  general  field. 

Labour 

G.  E.  Cumper  carried  out  an  analysis  of  patterns  of  expenditure  by  income 
groups  for  I^gston,  Jamaica,  using  material  gathered  by  W.  F.  Maunder 
in  1954.  A  paper  reporting  on  this  analysis  and  applying  it  to  the  problem 
of  predicting  changes  in  consumption  patterns  with  increases  of  income  was 
privately  circulated.  The  Jamaica  Plarming  Unit  is  collaborating  in  expanding 
tins  work  and  integrating  it  with  the  national  accounts  project.  A  similar 
analysis  is  under  way  for  Barbados. 

Mr.  Cumper  also  revised  his  report  on  the  employment  survey  carried  out 
in  Barbados  in  1955  for  publication.  Data  gathered  in  this  survey  were  used 
for  an  analysis  of  the  economic  functions  of  the  family  in  Barbados.  A  paper 
incorporating  this  analysis  is  in  draft,  and  a  similar  analysis  of  the  economic 
function  of  the  family  in  certain  areas  of  rural  Jamaica  has  been  revised  iot 
publication.  This  and  earlier  studies  will  be  incorporated  in  a  monograph 
on  the  role  of  laboiK  in  economic  development. 

National  Accountt 

This  project  is  supported  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  by  various  of 
the  West  Indian  governments.  Dining  the  year  plans  for  the  project  were 
finaUzed  and  Dr.  C.  O’Loughlin,  working  with  the  government  of  British 
Guiana,  gathered  materials  for  estimates  of  the  national  income,  balance  of 
payments  and  capital  formation  accounts  of  that  territory.  Dr.  O’Loughlin  also 
acted  as  adviser  to  the  National  Income  Section  of  the  Jamaica  Department 
of  Statistics  on  national  accounts,  and  to  the  government  of  British  Guiana 
on  the  problem  of  maintaining  regular  national  income  statistics  in  the  future. 
Mr.  A.  P.  Thome  also  visited  Jamaica  as  consultant  on  the  national  accounts 
of  that  island. 


At  the  request  of  the  British  Guiana  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dr. 
OTiOughlin  carried  out  a  rice-costing  survey  as  part  of  the  main  project. 
This  was  intended  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  national  accounts  data  and  to  throw 
light  on  the  economics  of  Guianese  agriculture. 

Economics  of  Agriculture 

Mr.  D.  T.  Edwards  completed  the  analysis  of  the  field  material  for  the 
study  of  the  economics  of  small  fanning  in  Jamaica  and  drafted  his  report 
on  to  project.  The  report  on  the  associated  study  of  small  farm  financing, 
by  Mr.  C.  S.  McMorris,  has  already  been  published.  Prof.  E.  F.  Nash  of  the 
University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  worked  at  the  Institute  to  advise 
on  to  project  and  also  canied  out  a  study  of  world  markets  for  West  Indian 
agricultural  products. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  AND  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  STUDIES 

Social  Structure,  Jamaica,  Grenada  and  Carriacou 

Dr.  M.  G.  Smith  completed  his  analysis  of  data  on  family  organization  in 
these  territories,  and  began  work  on  a  series  of  comparative  studies  of  the 
results.  In  association  with  Dr.  G.  J.  Kruijer,  UNESCO  sociologist  seconded 
to  carry  out  a  sociological  survey  of  the  Christiana  Area,  Dr.  Smith  prepared 
a  summary  account  of  the  sociology  of  rmal  Jamaica  which  has  since  been 
published. 

Preliminary  analysis  of  data  on  the  social  stratification  of  Grenada  has 
begun.  Revision  of  the  monograph  on  Carriacou  is  nearly  complete.  Papers 
were  drafted  on  field  work  methods,  applied  anthropology,  and  some  aspects 
of  Hausa  culture. 

Social  Structure,  British  Guiana 

Dr.  R.  T.  Smith  returned  to  Jamaica  in  December  1956  after  completing 
ten  months’  field  study  of  a  community  of  East  Indian  peasants  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Demerara.  Mr.  Chandra  Jayawardena,  Junior  Research  Fellow  work¬ 
ing  on  this  study  of  the  East  Indians  in  British  Guiana  under  Dr.  Smith’s 
direction,  spent  the  period  from  October  1st,  1956,  to  September  30,  1957 
studying  East  Indian  communities  settled  on  plantations,  and  paid  special 
attention  to  the  institutions  of  social  control. 

Since  returning  from  the  field.  Dr.  R.  T.  Smith  has  prepared  a  preliminary 
summary  of  his  findings  among  the  East  Indian  peasant  community,  and  has 
drafted  papers  on  the  economics  of  rice  farming  among  these  East  Indian 
peasants  and  marriage  ceremonies  among  the  Hindus. 

Social  Structure,  Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Mr.  L.  E.  Braithwaite  visited  Trinidad  and  Tobago  in  April  -  May  of  this 
year  in  connection  with  work  in  progress.  He  also  acted  as  Director  of  field 
studies  in  Tobago  which  were  carried  out  by  three  post-graduate  students 
of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  in  June  -  September.  A  grant  for  this 
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purpose  was  made  by  the  Research  and  Training  Program  for  the  Study  of 
Man  in  the  Tropics.  Mr.  Braithwaite  is  at  present  engaged  in  drafting  a 
preliminary  report  of  these  Tobago  studies. 

Education 

•  Mr.  L.  E.  Braithwaite  continued  to  work  on  the  sociology  of  Caribbean 
education  in  this  period,  and  has  drafted  studies  of  educational  development 
and  institutions  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago  for  incorporation  in  a  monograph 
on  this  subject  On  behalf  of  a  Senate  Committee  of  the  University  College 
of  the  West  Indies,  Mr.  Braithwaite  has  supervised  the  collection  and  pro¬ 
cessing  of  data  on  the  distribution  of  West  Indians  at  universities  overseas, 
end  on  the  present  population  of  graduates  in  the  region.  Seminars  on  edu¬ 
cation  in  Jamaican  society  were  held  with  the  Department  of  Education, 
at  \^hich  papers  were  presented  by  Mr.  R.  N.  Murray,  Prof.  Margaret  Read, 
Dr.  M.  G.  Smith  and  Mr.  L.  Braithwaite. 

Population 

Messrs.  George  W.  Roberts  and  D.  O.  Mills,  w  orking  under  the  direction 
of  the  Institute,  completed  their  study  of  the  local  effects  of  the  cunent 
Jamaican  migration  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Preparations  were  made  for  a 
joint  study  by  Mr.  George  Roberts  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Braithwaite  of  the  socio¬ 
logical  aspects  of  population  growth,  immigration  and  fertility  in  Trinidad 
Dr.  David  Lowenthal,  Fulbright  Research  Fellow  attached  to  the  Institute 
for  the  period  under  review,  completed  a  historical  study  of  population  in 
Barbados,  which  will  shortly  be  published  in  the  Institute’s  Journal. 

Political  Studies 

On  the  basis  of  considerable  documentary  research,  Mr.  Braithwaite  pre¬ 
pared  a  monograph  on  the  recent  history  and  background  of  West  Indian 
federation.  In  association  with  Dr.  Roy  Augier  of  the  History  Department, 
University  College  of  the  West  Indies,  Mr.  Braithwaite  is  also  preparing  a 
collection  of  documents  showing  the  historical  growth  and  vicissitudes  ot 
Caribbean  federation.  Plans  were  laid  for  a  monograph  study  of  Caribbean 
political  systems  and  their  development.  This  will  contain  accounts  of  terri¬ 
torial  units  and  discussions  of  regional  continuities,  variations  and  problemi 

Family  Studies 

The  Institute  has  planned  a  volume  devoted  to  studies  of  family  and 
kinship  organization  in  the  West  Indies  in  association  with  Professors  Max 
Gluckman  and  Sidney  Mintz  of  Manchester  and  Yale  Universities.  Field  re¬ 
ports  on  different  territories  will  provide  a  series  of  case  studies,  and  the 
discussion  of  theii  implications,  continuities  and  variations  will  complete  the 
volume. 

At  the  request  of  the  Caribbean  Commission,  the  Director,  Dr.  H.  D.  Hug¬ 
gins,  Mr.  L.  E.  Braithwaite,  Mr.  George  Cumper  and  Dr.  M.  G.  Smith  of 
die  Institute  collaborated  with  Mr.  G.  Arthur  Brown  and  Dr.  J.  Mayone 
Stycos  to  provide  a  documentary  paper  on  the  possible  solutions  to  the  Carib- 
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bean  demographic  problem  for  the  Conference  on  Caribbean  Demographic 
Problems  held  by  the  Caribbean  Commission  at  Port  of  Spain,  July  25th  to 
August  2nd,  1957.  Mr.  L.  E.  Braithwaite,  who  was  then  in  Trinidad,  attended 
this  Conference  as  an  Observer  for  the  College,  and  acted  as  rapporteur 
for  the  discussion  of  social  developments. 


STAFF  PUBLICATIONS  IN  1957 

Circulation  of  the  Institute’s  quarterly  Journal,  Social  and  Economic  Studies, 
continues  to  increase,  as  does  the  volume  of  materials  published,  in  this 
year,  the  Institute  issued  an  enlarged  number  of  the  Journal  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  West  Indian  federation,  a  monograph  on  the  financing  of  Jamaican 
peasant  farms,  and  also  prepared  a  volume  on  Caribbean  Studies  for  publi¬ 
cation. 


PubUcations  by  members  of  staff  during  the  year  1957  were: 


Braithwaite,  L.  E. 

Progress  Toward  Federation,  1938-1957.  Social  and  Economic  Studies,  Vol.  6,  No.  2, 
June  1957,  pp.  13^184. 

“Federal"  Associations  and  Institutions  in  the  British  West  Indies.  Social  and 
Economic  Studies,  Vol.  6,  No.  2,  June  1957,  pp.  286-328. 

The  Present  Status  of  the  Social  Sciences  in  the  British  Caribbean.  Caribbean  Studies: 
A  Symposium,  November  1957,  pp.  99-109. 

SodoloKY  and  Demo);raphic  Research  in  the  British  Caribbean,  Social  and  Economic 
Studies,  Vol.  6,  No.  4. 


Cumper,  G.  E. 

Working  Class  Emi)pration  from  Barbados  to  the  United  Kingdom,  October  1955. 
Social  and  Economic  Studies,  Vol.  6,  No.  1,  March  1957,  pp.  76-^. 

Estimates  of  Jamaican  Commodity  Trade,  1850-1949.  Social  and  Economic  Studies, 
Vol.  6,  No.  3,  September  1957,  pp.  425-431. 

Economic  Development  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Extra-Mural 
Reporter,  Vol.  4,  No.  2,  April  1957,  pp.  6-14. 

Review  of  Steward,  “The  People  of  Puerto  Rico”.  American  Sociological  Review, 
Vol.  22,  No.  4,  August  1957,  pp.  480-481. 


O’Loughlin,  C. 

The  Pattern  of  the  Fiji  Economy  1950-53,  Government  Printer,  Suva,  November 
1956,  80p. 

Agricultural  Sector  Statistics  in  National  Accounting.  Social  and  Economic  Studies, 
Vol.  6,  No.  3,  September  1957,  pp.  383-379. 

Review  of  Bauer,  "West  African  Trade".  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics,  Vol.  23, 
No.  1,  February  1957,  pp.  163-165. 

Review  of  Ruggles  and  Ruggles,  "National  Income  and  Income  Analysis".  Social  and 
Economic  Studies,  Vol.  6,  No.  1,  March  1957,  pp.  95-96. 
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Smith,  M.  G. 

Co-operation  in  Hausa  Society.  Information,  Vol.  11  (Bulletin  of  the  International 
Research  OflBce  on  Social  Implications  of  Technological  Change,  International  Social 
Science  Council),  Paris,  January  1957,  pp.  1-20. 

The  Social  Functions  and  Meaning  of  Hausa  Praise-Singing.  Africa,  Vol.  27,  No.  1 
January  1957,  pp.  26-45. 

Review  of  Southall,  "Alur  Society"  and  Fallers,  “Bantu  Bureaucracy”.  Social  and 
Economic  Studies,  Vol.  6,  No.  1,  March  1957,  pp.  86-90. 

Ethnic  and  Cultural  Pluralism  in  the  British  Caribbean  in  Ethnic  and  Cultural 
Pluralism  in  Inter-Tropical  Communities.  INCIDI,  Brussels,  April  1957,  pp.  439.447, 

Review  of  Read,  “Education  and  Social  Change  in  Tropical  Areas”.  Man,  Vol.  57 
Article  47,  March  1957. 

Review  of  “Developments  towards  Self-Government  in  the  Caribbean”.  Man,  Vol 
57,  Article  70,  April  1957. 

Family  Patterns  in  Rural  Jamaica.  The  Welfare  Reporter,  Vol.  16,  No.  3,  June  1957, 
pp.  24-25,  28. 

On  Segmentary  Lineage  Systems.  Curl  Bequest  Prize  Essay,  1935.  Journal  of  tha 
Royal  Anthropological  institute,  Vol.  86,  Part  2,  June  1957,  pp.  39-80. 

(with  G.  J.  Kruijer)  A  Sociological  Manual  for  Extension  Workers  in  the  Caribbean. 
Caribbean  Affairs  Series  Extra-Mural  Department,  August  1957. 

Dark  Puritan,  Part  I.  Caribbean  Quarterly,  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  Extra-Mural  Department, 
June  1957,  pp.  34-47. 

Review  of  Proudfoot,  “Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  in  the  Caribbean”.  Caribbean  Quarterly, 
Vol.  5,  No.  1.  Extra-Mural  Department,  June  1957,  pp.  61-62. 

The  African  Heritage  in  the  Caribbean.  Caribbean  Studies:  A  Symposium,  Novemba 
1957,  pp.  34-46. 

Smith,  R.  T. 

Review  of  Salz,  "The  Human  Element  in  Industrialization;  A  Hypothetical  Case 
Study  of  Ecuadorean  Indians”.  Man,  Vol.  57,  Article  71,  April  1957. 

Economic  Aspects  of  Rice  Production  in  an  East  Indian  Community  in  British  Guiana. 
Social  and  Economic  Studies,  Vol.  6,  No.  4. 

The  Family  in  the  Caribbean.  Caribbean  Studies:  A  Symposiurti,  November  1977. 
pp.  67-75. 

McMorris,  C.  S. 

Small-Farm  Financing  in  Jamaica.  Supplement  to  Social  and  Economic  Studies,  Vd 
6,  No.  3,  September  1957  128p. 

AWARDS 

Dr.  H.  D.  Huggins  was  awarded  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  to  work  at 
Yale  University  on  problems  of  economic  growth. 

Dr.  C.  OTiOughlin  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  Australiai 
National  University  for  her  study  of  the  Pattern  of  the  Fiji  Economy,  1950-51 
Dr.  R.  T.  Smith  was  invited  to  act  as  visiting  lecturer  in  social  anthre 
pology  at  the  University  of  California  from  September  1957  until  June  1955 
Besides  lecturing  on  social  structure  and  Caribbean  sociology.  Dr.  Smith  w 
also  advise  on  certain  programmes  of  community  research  which  the  Ue; 
versity  of  California  wishes  to  establish. 

Dr.  M.  G.  Smith  was  awarded  a  grant  of  £1,000  by  the  Intematior- 
African  Institute  to  assist  in  financing  anthropological  studies  among  it  | 
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Hausa  of  Northern  Nigeria  which  Dr.  Smith  wishes  to  undertake  during 
bis  study  leave  in  1958.  Dr.  Smith  was  also  invited  to  act  as  consultant  at 
the  Insiitute  of  Social  Studies,  the  Hague,  for  a  seminar  and  research  study 
of  social  change  in  Jamaica,  planned  to  start  in  October  1958. 

During  the  period  under  review,  the  Research  and  Training  Program 
for  the  Study  of  Man  in  the  Tropics  of  Columbia  University  asked  the 
Institute  to  allow  Mr.  L.  E.  Braithwaite  to  direct  their  field  studies  in  Tobago. 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  L.  E.  Braithwaite,  Dr.  M.  G.  Smith  and  Dr.  R.  T.  Smith  presented 
papers  at  a  symposium  on  Caribbean  Studies  held  by  Section  H  of  Ae  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its  meeting  in  New  York, 
December  1956.  Mr.  Braithwaite’s  paper  dealt  with  “The  Present  Status  of 
the  Social  Sciences  in  the  British  Caribbean”.  Dr.  M.  G.  Smith  read  a  paper 
on  “The  African  Heritage  in  the  Caribbean”  and  Dr.  R.  T.  Smith  discussed 
“Family  Structure  in  the  Caribbean”.  While  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Braith¬ 
waite,  Dr.  M.  G.  Smith  and  Dr.  R.  T.  Smith  lectured  and  attended  seminars 
at  Columbia  University  and  Vassar  College.  This  symposium  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Institute  in  association  with  the  Research  and  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Study  of  Man  in  the  Tropics. 

On  behalf  of  the  Institute,  Dr.  M.  G.  Smith  contributed  a  paper  on  Ethnic 
and  Cultural  Pliuralism  in  the  British  Caribbean  to  the  30th  Study  Session 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Differing  Civilisations  which  met  at  I.isbon 
in  April  1957. 

Dr.  C.  OTx)ughlin  conducted  a  number  of  classes  and  seminars  on  general 
economics  and  economic  development  for  Extra-Mural  groups  in  British 
Guiana.  Mr.  G.  E.  Cumper  conducted  Extra  Mural  classes  in  Jamaica. 

At  the  request  of  the  Institute,  Prof.  Margaret  Read,  visiting  consultant 
to  the  Department  of  Education,  University  College  of  the  West  Indies,  gave 
a  public  lecture  on  “Education  and  Cultural  Tradition”. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Huggins,  Mr.  G.  E.  Gumper,  Mr.  L.  E.  Braithwaite,  Dr.  M.  G. 
Smith  and  Dr.  R.  T.  Smith  attended  a  Study  Conference  on  Plantation  Sys¬ 
tems  of  the  New  World  held  by  the  Pan-American  Union  at  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  November  17-24,  1957.  Dr.  Huggins  acted  as  chairman  of  certain  ses¬ 
sions,  Dr.  R.  T.  Smith  persented  a  paper  on  “Family  Structure  and  Plan¬ 
tation  Systems  in  the  New  World”,  Mr.  Cumper  led  the  discussion  on  socio¬ 
cultural  aspects  of  labour,  land  and  cppit.il”,  Mr.  Braithwaite  discussed  a 
working  paper  on  “Colour  and  Social  Class”,  and  Dr.  M.  G.  Smith  discussed 
a  paper  on  the  development  of  creole  cultures  in  plantation  societies  of  tlie 
New  World. 

The  Institute’s  staff  played  a  major  part  in  preparing  the  documentation 
presented  by  the  British  section  to  the  Caribbean  Commission’s  Conference 
on  Demographic  Problems  in  Trinidad,  July,  1957,  and  helped  to  organize, 
and  took  part  in,  the  Economic  Development  Conference  held  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  College  of  the  West  Indies  in  August,  1957. 
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